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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  February  29,  1884. 

rWiLLiAM  Bowman,  Bart,  LL.D,  F.R.S.  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair, 

Pro&aaor  D.  E.  Huohbb,  F.K.S.  MM.L 

Theory  of  MagneUsm. 

The  theory  of  magnetifim,  whieh  I  propose  demonatrating  this  evening, 
may  be  termed  the  mechanical  theory  of  magnetisni,  and,  like  Ihe 
now  well-established  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  replaces  the  assumed 
magnetic  fluids  and  elementary  electric  currents  by  a  simple,  sym- 
metrical, mechanical  motion  of  the  molocnlefi  of  matter  and  ether* 

Tbat  magnetism  is  of  a  molecnlar  nature  has  long  been  accepted, 
for  it  is  evident  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  divide  a  magnet,  wo 
still  have  its  two  poles  in  each  sejmrate  portion,  consequently  wo  can 

illy  imagine  this  division  carried   so  far  tbat  we  should  at  last 

ive  at  the  molecnlo  itself  possessing  its  two  distinctive  poles,  con- 

uejitly  all  theories  of  magnetism  attempt  some  estplanation  of  the 
Cftttse  of  this  molecular  polarity,  and  the  reason  for  apparent  neutrality 
in  a  mass  of  irom 

Coulomb  and  Poisson  assume  that  each  molocule  is  a  sphere 
eontaining  two  distinct  magnetic  iuids,  which  in  the  state  of  neutrality 
are  mixed  together,  but  when  polarised  are  separated  from  each  otht  r 
at  opposite  sides  ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  why  these  fluids  are  kept 
apart  as  in  a  permanent  magnet,  they  had  to  aasume,  again,  tbat  each 
molecule  contained  a  peculiar  coercive  force,  whose  functions  were  to 
prevent  any  change  or  mixing  of  these  fluids  wheji  separated. 

There  is  not  one  experimental  evidence  to  pi*ove  the  truth  of  this 
iwiimption;  and  aa  regards  coercive  force,  we  have  direct  experi* 
mental  proof  oppoeing  this  view,  as  we  know  that  molecular  rigidity 
or  hardness,  as  in  tempered  steel,  and  molecular  freedom  or  softness, 
aa  ui  soli  iron,  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  this  assumed  coercive  force. 

Ampere's  theory,  based  upon  the  analogy  of  electnc  currents, 
«nppofl60  elementary  currents  flowing  around  each  molecule,  and  that 
in  the  neutral  state  these  molecules  are  arranged  hap-bazard  in  all 
dtrectiona,  but  that  magnetisation  consists  in  arranging  them  sym- 
metrically. 

The  olnections  to  Ampere's  theory  are  numerous.  1st.  We  have 
no  knowledge  or  experimental  proof  of  any  elementary  eleotrio 
onrretita  oontinnally  flowing  without  any  expenditure  of  energy. 
Slid.  If  we  admit  the  assumption  of  olectrio  currents  aroimd  each 
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molecnlo,  tlie  molecnle  itself  would  theB  be  eleotro-magaetic,  and  tlio 
c^nestion  still  remains,  Wbat  is  polarity  ?  Hare  the  ^apposed  ekctrio 
enrrentfl  separated  the  two  assumed  magnetic  flaids  contained  in  the 
molecule,  as  in  Poiseon's  theory  ?  or  are  the  electric  currents  them- 
selves maguetic,  independent  of  the  iron  moleciilo  ? 

In  order  to  produce  the  supposed  heterogeneous  arrangement  of 
neutrality,  Ampere's  currents  would  have  either  to  change  their 
position  upon  the  molecule,  and  have  no  fixed  axis  of  rotation,  or  else 
the  molecule,  with  its  currents  and  polarities,  would  rotate,  and  thus 
bo  acting  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  De  la  Hive,  3rd*  This 
theory  does  not  explain  why  (as  in  the  case  of  soft  iron)  polarity 
should  disappear  whenever  the  exciting  cause  is  removed,  as  in  the 
case  of  transient  magnetisation.  It  would  tlius  re^iuirc  a  coercive  force 
in  iron  to  cause  exactly  ono-half  of  the  molecules  to  instantly  reverse 
thoir  direction,  in  ordor  to  pass  from  apparent  external  polarity  to 
that  of  neutrality. 

The  influence  of  mechanical  vibrations  and  stress  upon  iron  in 
facilitating  or  disclyyging  its  magnetism,  as  proved  by  Matteucci, 
1847,  in  addition  to  the  discovery  by  Pago,  1837»  of  a  molecular 
movement  taking  place  in  iron  during  its  magnetisation,  producing 
audible  sounds,  and  the  diticovery  by  Dr,  Joule,  1842,  of  the  elonga^ 
tion  of  irnn  when  magnetised,  followed  by  the  discoveries  of 
Guillerain,  that  an  iron  bar  bent  by  a  weight  at  its  extremity  would 
become  straight  when  magnetiped  ;  also  that  magnetism  would  tend  to 
take  off  twists  or  mechanical  strains  of  all  kinds — together  with  the 
researches  of  Mattoucci,  Mariauiiii,  Be  la  Rive,  Sir  W.  Grove,  Faraday^ 
Weber,  Wiedemann,  Dn  Moncel,  and  a  host  of  experimenters,  in- 
cluding numerous  published  researches  by  myself — all  tend  to  show 
that  a  mechanical  action  takes  place  whenever  a  bar  of  iron  is 
magnetised^  and  that  the  combined  researches  demonstrate  that  the 
movement  is  that  of  molecular  rotation. 

De  la  Rive  was  the  first  to  perceive  this,  and  his  theory,  like  those 
of  Weber,  Wiedemann,  Maxwell,  and  others,  is  based  upon  molecular 
rotation.  Their  theories,  however,  were  made  upon  insufficient  data, 
and  have  proved  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  assumed  state  of  neutrality, 
and  right  only  whore  the  experimental  data  clearly  demonstrated 
rotation. 

I  believe  that  a  true  theory  of  magnetism  should  admit  of 
complete  demonstration,  that  it  should  present  no  anomalies,  and  that 
all  the  known  effects  should  at  once  be  explained  by  it. 

From  nuoierous  researches  I  have  gradually  formed  a  theory  of 
luftgnetism  entirely  based  upon  experimental  results,  and  these  have 
led  me  to  the  following  conclusions  :^ 

1.  That  each  molecule  of  a  piece  of  iron,  as  well  as  the  atoms  of 
all  matter,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  and  the  ether  itself,  is  a  separtite  and 
iudependent  magnet,  having  its  two  poles  and  distribution  of  magnetic 
polarity  exactly  the  same  as  its  total  evident  magnetism  when  noticed 
upon  a  steel  bar^niagnet. 
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2-  That  ^icli  molecule  can  be  rotated  in  either  directioii  upon  its 
axis  by  torsion,  stress,  or  by  physical  forces  such  as  magnetism  and 
electricity. 

3.  That  the  inherent  polarity  or  magnetism  of  each  molecule  is  a 
constant  quantity  like  gravity  ;  that  it  can  neither  be  augmented  nor 
destroyed. 

4.  That  when  we  have  extorual  neutrality,  or  no  apparent  mag- 
netism, the  molecules  arrange  themsclvcB  so  ae  to  satisfy  their  mutual 
attraction  by  the  shortest  path,  and  thus  form  a  complete  closed 
circnit  of  attraction. 

6.  That  when  magnetism  beeomos  evident,  the  molecules  and 
their  polarities  have  all  rotated  symmetrically,  producing  a  north 
pole  if  rotated  in  a  given  direction,  or  a  south  pole  if  rotated  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Also,  that  in  evident  magnetism  we  have  still 
a  symmetncal  arrangement,  but  one  whose  circles  of  attraction  are 
not  completed  except  through  an  external  armature  joining  both 
polee. 

6.  That  we    have   porraanont   magnetism    when   the   moleoulapd 
rigidity,  as  in  tempered  steel,  retains  them  in  a  given  direction,  and 
transient  magnetism  whenever  the  molecules  rotate  in  comparative 
freedom,  as  in  soft  iron. 


^pmmmlQl  Emdences. 

In  the  above  theory  the  coercive  force  of  Poisson  is  replaced  by 
molecular  rigidity  and  freedom ;  and  as  the  efFect  of  mechanical 
vibrations^  torsion,  and  stress  upon  tlie  apparent  deatruction  and 
facilitation  of  magnetism  is  well  known,  I  will^  before  domoBstrating 
the  more  serious  parts  of  the  theory,  make  a  few  experiments  to  prove 
that  molecular  rigidity  fulfUs  all  the  requirements  of  an  assumed 
coercive  force. 

I  will  now  show  yon  that  if  I  magnetise  a  soft  iron  rod,  the 
slightest  mechanical  vibration  reduces  it  to  zero ;  whilst  in  tempered 
steel  or  hard  iron^  the  molecules  are  comparatively  rigid,  and  are  but 
slightly  affected.  The  tiumeroua  experimental  evidonces  which  I 
shall  show  prove  that  whilst  the  molocolcs  are  not  completely  rigid 
in  steel,  they  are  comparatively  rigid  when  compared  with  the 
extnordinAry  molecular  freedom  shown  in  soft  iron.  (E^cperivieniB 
§hawn,) 

If  1  now  take  a  bottle  of  iron  filings,  I  am  enabled  to  show  how 
completely  rigid  tliey  appear  if  not  shaken  ;  but  the  slightest  motion 
allows  these  filings  to  rotate  and  short  circuit  themselves,  thus  pro- 
ducing apparent  neutrality.  Now  I  will  restore  the  lost  magnetism 
by  letting  the  filings  slowly  fall  on  each  other  under  the  induonce 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  \  and  here  we  have  an  evident  proof  of 
rotation  producing  the  result,  as  we  can  ourselves  perceive  the 
KDgement  of  the  filings.     (Experiment  ehoum.) 

If  I  tttke  this  extremely  soft  bar  of  iron,  you  notice  that   the 
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sligbteat  meeliAnical  tremor  allows  molecular  rotation,  and  conse- 
q^nent  loss  or  cbange  of  polarity ;  but  if  I  put  a  slight  strain  on  tliia 
biif,  fio  as  to  fasten  each  molecnlo,  tboy  caiinot  turn  with  tho  Bamo 
&6edom  as  before,  and  they  now  retain  their  symmetrical  polarity  like 
temperod  etecl,  even  when  violently  Lammereil.  (Experiment  nhown.) 
Wo  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion  from  this  experiment,  viz. 
that  the  retention  of  apparent  magnetism  is  simply  due  to  a  frictional 
refiistance  to  rotation ;  and  whenever  this  frictionftl  resistance  is 
reduced,  as  when  we  take  off  a  mechanical  strain,  or  by  making  the 
bar  red  hot,  tho  molecules  then  rotate  with  an  almost  inconceivable 
freedom  &om  frictional  resistance^ 

Cojiduction, 

You  notice  that  if  I  place  tliis  small  magnet  at  several  incboi* 
distance  from  tho  needle,  it  turns  in  accordance  w^th  the  pole  pre- 
sented. How  is  the  influence  transmitted  from  the  magnet  to  the 
needle  ?  It  is  through  the  atmofiphero  and  the  ether,  which  ia  tho 
intervening  medium.  I  have  made  a  long  series  of  researches  on  the 
subject,  involving  new  experimental  methods,  the  results  of  which  are 
not  yet  published.  Oue  resnlt,  however,  I  may  mention.  We  know 
that  iron  cannot  he  magnetised  beyond  a  certain  maximum^  which 
we  call  its  saturation  point.  It  has  a  well-definod  curve  of  rise  to 
gaturation,  agreeing  completely  with  a  curve  of  force  produced  by 
the  rotation  of  a  bar  magnet,  the  force  of  which  was  obst^rved  from 
a  fixed  point.  I  have  completely  demonstrated  by  mc^ns  of  my 
magnetic  balance  (shomn  in  the  Library)  that  i>ur  atmosjiherej  as  well 
as  Grooke'a  vacuum,  has  its  saturating  point  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  iron :  it  has  the  same  form  through  every  degree* 
Wo  cannot  reduce  nor  augment  the  saturating  point  of  ether;  it  is 
in  variable,  and  equals  the  finest  iron.  Wo  may,  however,  easily 
reduce  that  of  iron  by  introducing  frictional  resistance  to  the  ^ee 
motion  of  its  molecules. 

From  consideration  of  the  ether  having  ita  saturating  point,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  only  be  explained  by  a  similar 
rotation  of  its  atoms  as  demonstrable  in  iron. 

Reflection  would  teach  ns  that  there  cannot  be  two  laws  of  mag- 
netism, such  as  one  of  vibrations  in  the  ether  and  rotations  in  iron. 
We  cannot  have  two  correct  theories  of  heat,  light,  or  magnetism ; 
the  mode  of  motion  in  tho  case  of  magnetism  being  rotation,  and  not 
vibration. 

Let  us  observe  this  saturation  point  of  the  atmosphere  compared 
with  iron.  I  pass  a  strong  current  of  electricity  in  this  coil.  The 
coil  is  quite  hot,  so  we  are  very  near  its  saturation.  I  now  place  this 
coil  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  needle  (8  inches) ;  we  have  now  a 
deflection  of  45°  on  the  needle.  I  now  introduce  this  iron  core,  exactly 
fitting  the  interior  previously  filled  by  the  ether  and  atmosphere.  Its 
force  is  much  greater,  so  I  gradually  remove  this  coil  to  a  distance, 
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where  I  find  ib©  same  deflection  as  before  (45*^).  This  happens  to  be 
ftt  twice  the  dietAnoe,  or  IG  iiicbes,  so  we  know»  according  to  tho  law  of 
inTerse  Bqaaree,  that  the  iron  has  four  times  tho  magnet  to  power  of 
the  atmofiphere.  But  this  is  only  true  for  this  piece  of  iron :  with 
extremelj  fine  specimens  of  iron  I  have  boon  enabled  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  coil  forty  times,  whilst  with  manganese  steel  containing 
10  per  cent  of  manganese  it  was  only  30  per  cent,  superior.  Wo  see 
here  that  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  magnetic.  Let  ua  replace 
the  solid  bar  by  iron  filings.  Wo  now  only  have  twico  the  force. 
Beplaoe  this  by  a  bottle  of  sulphiite  of  iron  in  a  liquid  state :  it  is 
noi¥  A  mere  fraction  superior  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  wo  were  still 
further  to  separate  the  iron  molecules,  as  in  a  gaseous  state,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  we  could  isolate  the  iron  gas  from  that 
of  ether,  that  iron  gas  would  be  strongly  diamagnetic,  or  have  far 
\em  magnetic  capacity  than  ether,  owing  to  the  great  separation  of  its 
molecules.  These  are  assumptions,  but  they  are  based  upon  expert- 
mental  evidences,  which  give  it  value* 

Let  us  quit  the  domain  of  asgu  nipt  ton  to  enter  that  of  demonstra- 
tion.    Here  I  have  a  long  bar  of  neutral  iron.     If  1  place  this  small 
magnet  at  one  end,  we  notice  that  its  pole  has  moved  forward  three 
inches,  having  a  consequent  point  at  that  place.     Let  us  now  vibrate 
this  rod,  and  you  notice  the  slow  but  gradual  creeping  of  the  con- 
duction until  at  the  end  of  two  seconds  it  has  reached  14  inches. 
,  The  molecules  have  been  freed  from   frictional  resieknce  by  the 
mechanie^kl  vibrations,  and  have  at  once  rotated  all  along  the  bar. 
^^Experimeni  ihounJ)    Let  us  repeat  this  ei|>eriracnt  by  beatiug  the 
rod  to  red  heat.     You  notice  the  gradual  creeping  or  increased  con- 
I  d action  as  the  heat  allows  greater  molecular  freedom.     {Experiment 
iikfnen,)      Let   ns   now   again  repeat  this  ex[)eriment  by   sending  a 
current  of  electricity  through   the   bar.      You    notice   the   instant 
that    I    touch    the    bar    with    this    wire,    conveying    the    current 
I  thrfiugh  it,  that  we  have  identically  the  same  creeping  forwards,  no 
Imatter  what  direction  of  the  current     (^Experiment  shown,)     If  you 
ply  looked  at  the  efiects   produced,  you  couM   not    tell   which 
ftnethod  I  had  employed ;  either  mechanical  vibrations,  heat  vibra- 
(^tions,  or  electrical  currents.     Consequently,  knowiug  the  two  first  to 
i  of  motion*  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  eketrical  current  is 
de  of  motion,  the  manner  of  which  is  at  present  unknown ;  but 
>  there  is  a  molecular  disturbance  in  each  case  is  evident  from  the 
ntfl  shown. 


Neuiraliiif* 

If  I  take  this  bar  of  soft  irtm,  introduce  it  in  the  c<^il,  and  pass  a 
lArong  electric  current  though  the  coil,  you  notice  that  it  is  intensely 
Qetic,  holding  up  this  large  armature  of  iron  and  strongly  deflect- 
\  the  observing  needle.     I  now  interrupt  the  current,  the  armature 
and   the   needle  only  shows  traces  of  thti    previous   intense 
eiiialtoii.     What   has   become  of  this   indarily''^   i^r   whitt   has 
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eausod  tbia  Budden  eeutrality  ?  Coulomb  Buppoees  that  tbe  magoetic 
fluida  have  become  mixed  in  each  molecule,  tbua  neutralising  eacb 
otben  Amp«r©  sBppoees  that  the  elementary  currents  auirotmding 
each  molecule  have  become  beterogeneoue.  De  la  Rive,  Wiedemann, 
Weber^  Maxwell,  and  all  up  to  tbe  present  time  hare  accounted  for 
this  disappearance  as  a  case  of  mixture  of  polarities  or  beterogeueouB 
arrangement. 

My  researches  proved  to  me  that  neutrality  was  a  Bymmetric^l 
arrangemeiit ;  I  stated  this  in  my  paper  upon  tbe  theory  of  magnetigm 
to  the  Royal  Society  last  year.  I  bavo  since  made  a  long  series  of 
researches  upon  this  question,  and  my  paper  upon  this  subject  will 
shortly  bo  read  at  the  Royal  Society.  This  paper  will  demonstrate 
beyond  qnestion — 1.  That  a  bar  of  iron  under  tbe  influence  of  a 
curront  or  other  magnctisiog  force  is  more  strongly  polarised  on  tbe 
outside  than  in  the  interior ;  that  its  degree  of  penetration  follows  the 
well-defined  law  of  inverse  squares,  up  to  the  saturation  point  of 
eacb  successive  layer.  2.  The  instant  that  tbe  current  ceases,  a 
reaction  takes  place,  the  stronger  outside  reacting  upon  tbe  weaker 
inside,  completely  re  versing  it,  \mtil  its  revers^  polarity  exactly 
balances  tbe  external  layers. 

We  might  here  suppose  that  there  existed  two  distinct  polaritiea 
at  the  same  end  of  a  neutral  bar,  but  this  is  only  partially  true,  aa 
the  rotation  of  the  molecules  from  tbe  inside  to  the  exterior  is  a 
gradual,  well-defined  carve,  perfectly  marked,  as  shown  in  the 
diagrams.  {Diagraim  enrplahted.)  "We  see  from  these  that  in  a  largo 
solid  bar  the  reversed  polarity  w^ould  bo  in  tbe  interior,  but  in  a  thin 
bar  under  an  intense  field,  the  reversed  polarity  would  bo  on  the 
outside.  TbuB  a  bar  which  had  prcvioUBly  strong  north  pohirity 
under  an  external  influence  would,  the  instant  it  formed  its  neu- 
trality»  have  a  north  polarity  in  the  interior  covertid  or  rendered 
neutral  by  an  e^jual  south  exterior,  the  sum  of  both  giving  the 
apparent  neutrality  that  wo  notice,  I  must  refer  all  interested 
upon  this  question  to  my  paper  shortly  to  be  read,  but  I  will  make 
a  few  experiments  to  demonstrate  this  important  fact. 

If  I  take  this  piece  of  soft  steel  and  magnetise  it  strongly,  it  has  a 
strong  remaining  magnetism,  or  only  partial  neutrality.  If  I  now 
heat  this  steel  to  redness^  or  pat  it  into  a  state  of  mecLanical  vibra- 
tion, the  remaining  magnetism  almost  entirely  disappears,  and  we 
have  apparent  neutrality.  This  piece  of  steel  being  thin  (i  millimetre), 
I  know  tbat  the  outside  is  reversed  to  its  previous  state.  I  jdace  this 
piece  of  steel  in  a  glass  vase  near  tbe  observing  needle,  and  at  present 
there  seems  no  polarity.  I  now  pour  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  it,  filling 
np  the  vase.  The  exterior  is  now  being  dissolved^  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  will  see  a  sti-ong  polarity  in  tbe  stoel,  as  the  exterior 
reversed  polarity  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.     (E^erimenl  shown.) 

Let  us  observe  this  by  a  diflercnt  method.  I  take  two  strips  of 
bard  iron^  and  magnotiso  them  both  in  the  same  direction. 

If  I  place  them  together  and  then  separate  them^  tbero  eeems  no 
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dumge,  altBongh  in  realitj  the  mere  contact  produced  a  commence- 
ment of  reversal.  Let  tu  ribrate  tbem  whilst  together,  allowing  the 
molecales  greater  freedom  to  act  as  they  feel  iuclincd  ;  and  now  on 
separating  we  see  that  one  strip  baa  exactly  the  opposite  polarity 
to  the  other,  both  extremely  strong,  but  the  som  of  which,  when 
placed  together,  is  zero,  or  nentrality,     {Experiment  ahown.) 

Let  us  take  two  extremely  soft  strips  placed  together,  and  mag- 
netised whilst  together.  On  withdrawal  of  the  inducing  foroe»  the 
rods  mpe  qnite  neutral.     (Experiment  shoicn,) 

We  now  separate  these  strips,  and  find  that  one  is  violently 
pabxi»Bd  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  other  is  equally  strong  in  the 
ravefsed  ;  the  sum  of  both  being  again  zero. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  reaction  is  due  to  having  separate 
bars.  I  will  now  demonfltrate  that  this  is  not  the  case  by  magnetising 
this  large  |-inch  bar  with  a  magnetising  force  just  sufficient  to  render 
the  rod  completely  neutral  when  held  vertically  or  under  the  earth's 
magnetic  influence.     (Experiment  shown,) 

Yon  notice  that  it  is  absolutely  neutral,  all  parts  as  well  as  the 
ends  showing  not  the  slightest  trace  of  polarisation.  I  reverse  this 
bar,  and  you  perceive  that  it  is  now  intensely  polarised.  This  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  the  earth's  influence  uncovers  or  reverses  the 
oniside  molecules,  and  oonaeqnently  tboy  are  now  of  the  same  polarity 
M  iti  interior.  Upon  reversing  this  rod,  the  maguotism  again  dis^ 
appears,  and  re-appears  if  turned  as  proviouely.  We  have  thus  a 
rod  which  appeu^  in  tensely  magnetic  when  one  of  its  ends  is  lower- 
most, whilfit  if  that  same  end  is  turned  upwards  all  traces  of  luog- 
netiran  disappear.  These  and  several  other  demonstrations  which  I 
shall  now  show  you  (proving  the  enormous  influence  which  thickness 
of  a  bar  has  in  the  production  of  neutrality  or  its  retention  of  mag- 
netism) are  simple  lecture  demonstratious*  For  the  complete  proof  of 
my  discovery  of  neutral  curves  I  must  refer  you  to  my  forthcoming 
paper  upon  this  subject.  (Fkperiments  ifhown  proving  the  great  influence 
of  a  tkidkneu  of  a  bar  upon  its  retentive  and  neutral  powers,) 

Inertia, 

I  have  remarkiod  in  my  researches  that  the  molecules  have  true 
inertia,  that  they  refiiflt  being  put  in  motion,  and  if  put  in  motion  will 
vanquish  an  opposing  resistance  by  their  simple  momeottim.  To 
illustrate  this,  I  take  this  large  f-inch  bar,  magnetise  it  so  thai 
Um  south  pole  is  at  the  lowest  end.  We  know  that  the  earth's 
influeikoe  is  to  make  the  lower  end  north*  I  now  gently  strike  it  with 
m  wooden  m^let,  and  the  ro<l  immediately  falls  to  zero.  I  continue 
Iheae  blows,  but  the  rod  obstinately  reinses  to  pass  the  neutral  line  to 
become  north,  the  reason  being  in  so  doing  it  would  have  to  change 
the  whole  internal  reversed  curve  that  I  have  discovered.  It  requires 
xiow  extremely  violent  and  repeated  blows  ^om  the  mallet  to  make  it 
obey  the  earth's  influence. 
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Let  us  repeat  thia  experimont  by  starting  the  molecule  rapidly  in 
the  first  instance,  Tbo  rod  is  now  magnetised  south  as  before,  I 
give  one  siugle  sharp  tap;  the  molecmlos  run  rapidly  ronnd,  pass 
through  neutrality,  breaking  up  its  curve,  and  arrive  at  once  to  strong 
north  polarity,     (Experiment  shm^n.) 

A  very  extraordinary  effect  is  shown  if  we  produce  this  effect  by 
electricity  ;  it  then  almost  appears  as  if  electricity  itself  had  inertia* 
I  take  this  bar  of  bard  iron  and  magnetise  it  to  a  ^ed  degree.  On 
the  passage  of  the  current,  you  notice  that  the  magnetism  eoems  to  bo 
increased  as  the  needle  increases  its  arc,  but  this  la  caused  by  the 
deflection  of  the  electric  current  in  the  bar.  The  current  is  now 
obliged  to  travel  in  spirals,  as  my  researches  have  proved  to  me  that 
electricity  can  only  travel  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  polar 
direction  of  a  molecule,  conseipently  in  all  permanent  magnets  the 
current  must  pass  at  right  angles  to  the  molecule^  and  its  path  will 
be  that  of  a  spiral.  Let  us  replace  this  bar  by  one  from  a  similar 
kind  of  iron  well  aunealetl.  The  molecules  here  are  in  a  great  state 
of  freedom.  We  now  magnetise  this  rod  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
previous  case;  the  electric  current  now,  instead  of  being  deflected, 
completely  rotates  the  molecules,  and  the  needle  returns  to  zero,  all 
traces  of  external  magnetism  having  ceased.  The  electricity  on 
entering  this  har  should  have  been  forced  to  follow  a  tortuous  circular 
route ;  its  momentum  was,  however,  too  great  for  the  molecules,  and 
they  elected  to  turn,  allowing  the  electricity  to  pass  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  har.  Thus,  in  the  flrst  instant,  magnetism  was  the  master 
directing  the  course  of  the  current ;  in  the  last,  it  became  its  servant, 
obeying  hy  turning  itself  to  allow  a  straight  path  to  its  electric 
master.     (Experiment  shown.) 

Superposed  Magnetmn, 

It  is  well  known  that  we  can  superpose  a  weak  contrary  prdaritj 
upon  an  internal  one  of  an  opposite  name.  I  have  been  enabled  thus 
to  superpose  twenty  successive  stratoe  of  opposite  polarities  upon  a 
single  rod,  by  simply  diminishing  the  force  at  each  reversah  I  was 
aorious  to  prepare  a  steel  wire  so  that  in  its  ordinary  state  it  would 
be  neutral,  but  that  in  giving  it  a  torsion  to  the  right  one  polarity 
would  appear,  whilst  a  torsion  to  the  left  would  produce  the  opposite 
polarity.  This  I  have  accomplished  by  taking  ordinary  soft  steel 
drill  wire  and  magix^tising  it  strongly  whilst  under  a  torsion  to  the 
right,  and  more  feebly  with  an  opposite  polarity  when  magnetised 
under  torsion  to  the  left* 

The  power  of  these  wires,  if  properly  prepared,  is  most  remarkable, 
being  able  to  reverse  their  polarity  under  torsion,  as  if  they  were 
completely  saturated ;  and  they  preserve  this  power  indefinitely  if 
not  touched  hy  a  mag  net.  It  would  bo  extremely  difficult  to  explain 
the  action  of  the  rotative  effects  obtained  in  theso  wires  under  any 
other  theory  than  that  which  1  have  advanced;   and  the  abaoltit*j 
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estcniAl  ueuirality  tliat  we  obtain  in  them  when  the  poliirities  are 
changing  wo  know,  from  their  gtructnre,  to  be  perfectly  sjmmetricaL 
I  was  aniious  to  show  some  mechanical  movoment  prodaced  by 
moleciiloi'  rotation,  consequently  I  have  arranged  two  bells  that  are 
struck  alternately  by  a  polarised  armature  put  in  motion  by  the 
double  polarised  rod  I  have  already  deForibed,  but  whose  position,  at 
three  oentimetrea  distant  from  the  axis  of  the  armatxue,  remains 
invariably  the  same.  The  magnetic  armature  consists  of  a  horizontal 
light  stfiel  bar  suspended  by  its  central  axle  ;  the  bells  are  thin  wine- 
glasB66,  giTing  a  clear  mosical  tone  loud  enough,  by  the  force  with 
which  they  are  Btmck,  to  lie  clearly  heard  at  some  distance.  The 
armature  does  not  strike  these  alternately  by  a  pendulous  movement, 
as  we  may  easily  strike  only  one  continuously,  tlie  friction  and  inertia 
of  the  armature  causing  its  movements  to  be  perfectly  dead-beat  when 
not  driven  by  some  external  force,  and  it  is  kept  in  its  zero  position 
by  a  strong  directive  magnet  placed  beneath  its  axle. 

The  mechanical  power  obtained  is  extremely  evident,  and  ts 
sufficient  to  put  the  sluggish  armature  in  rapid  motion,  striking  the 
bells  six  times  per  second,  and  with  a  power  sufficient  to  produce 
tones  loud  enough  to  be  clearly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  hall  of  the 
Institution. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  bells   themselves,  as  they 

L#Ttdeatly  oonld  be  rung  if  the  armature  was  surrouuded  by  a  coil^ 

[and  worked  by  an  electric  current  from  a  few  cells.    The  marvel, 

'  bowevor,  is  in  the  small  steel  superposed  magnetic  wire  producing 

by  slight  elastic   torsions  from  a  single  wire,  1  millimetre  in  dia* 

meter,  sufficient  force  from  mere  molecular  rotation  to  entirely  replace 

the   coil  and  electric   current.      (Experiment  nhown  by  rintjing   the 

'  heJh  by  the  torsion  of  a  itituiU  ^^^-inch  mre  pUu:€d  4  inches  diiUatU  from 

hell-hammer.) 

Correlation  of  Forces. 

There  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  trace  all  physical  forces  to  one, 
or  rather  a  variation  of  modes  of  motion.  In  my  last  experimoiil 
the  energy  of  mj  arm  was  transformed  in  the  wire  to  molecular 
(fiioticili  producing  evident  polarity;  this,  again,  acted  upon  the 
etber.  putting  the  needle*hammer  into  mechanical  motion.  This  by 
its  impact  upon  the  glass  bells  transformed  its  motions  into  sonorous 
vibrations;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  convert  directly 
0OIIOIO118  vibratiouB  into  magnetism,  or  vice  vend. 

Let  us  take  this  soft  iron  rod;  it  seems  quite  neutral^  although 
we  know  that  the  earth's  magnetigm  is  trying  Uy  rotate  its  molecules 
to  north  polarity  at  its  lowest  extremity.  We  now  put  it  in  mecha- 
nical  vib»tion  by  striking  it  gently  with  a  wooden  mallet;  the 
SDoleoules  at  oaoo  rotate,  and  we  have  the  expected  strong  north 
polmrity.  Let  us  repeat  this  experiment  by  employing  heat,  and  hero, 
lia,  1^  red  heat  an  oquaUy  strong  north  pokrity  appears. 

Agua  we  rei^oat,  and  simply  pass  an  electric  current  of  no  matter 
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what  direction ;  again  tlio  same  nortli  pole  appears.  TLua  these  forces 
niMfit  be  very  similftr  in  nature,  and  may  be  fairly  preauined  to  bo 
vibrations,  or  modes  of  motion,  baving  no  directive  tendency  except  a 
slight  one,  as  in  the  case  of  electricity*  For  the  same  three  forces 
render  the  rod  perfectly  nentral,  even  when  previously  magnettsed, 
when  placed  in  a  longitudinally  neutral  field,  as  east  and  west. 

Motion  of  the  molecules  gives  rise  to  external  magnetism  to  a  rod 
previously  neutral,  or  rendei*8  it  neutral  when  previously  magnetised ; 
in  other  words,  it  simply  allows  the  molecules  to  obey  an  external 
directing  influence ;  the  only  motion,  therefore,  is  diiring  a  change 
of  state  or  polarity.  If  there  is  constant  polarity,  there  is  no  con- 
sequent motion  of  the  molecules :  in  fact,  the  less  motion  of  any  kind 
that  it  can  receive,  the  more  perfect  its  retention  of  its  previuiis 
position;  consequently,  constant  magnetism  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mode  of  motion,  neither  vibratory  nor  rotatory ;  it  is  an  inherent 
quality  of  each  molecule,  similar  in  its  action  to  its  chemical  affinity, 
coheBion,  or  its  polar  power  of  crystaUisation.  A  molecule  of  all 
kinds  of  matter  has  numerous  endowed  qualities  ;  they  are  inherent, 
and  special  in  degree  to  the  molecule  itself,  I  regai^d  the  magnetic 
endowed  qualities  of  all  matter  or  other  to  be  inherent,  and  that  they 
are  rendered  evident  by  rotation  to  a  symmetrical  arrangement  in 
which  their  complete  poUr  attractions  are  not  satisfied. 

Time  will  not  allow  mo  to  show  how  completely  this  view  explains 
fill  the  phenomena  of  electro-mBgnetiBm,  diamagnotisni,  earth  cur- 
rents—in fact,  all  the  known  effects  of  magnetism— up  to  the  original 
csause  of  the  direction  of  the  molecules  of  the  earth.  To  explain  the 
first  cause  of  the  tlirection  of  the  molecules  of  the  earth  would  rest 
altogether  upon  asKumption  as  the  first  cause  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
and  of  all  things  down  to  the  inhereut  qualities  of  the  molecule  itself. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  magnetism  which  I  have  advocated 
seems  to  mo  as  fairly  demonstrable  as  the  mechanical  theory  of  beat, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  been  allowed  to  present  you 
with  my  views  on  the  theory  of  magnetism- 
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SiA  F&SDisioK  Pollock,  Bart.  M.A,  Manager  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Major-General  William  Howoll  Bejnon, 

Frnderick  William  Blunt,  Esq, 

John  Griflui  Bristaw,  Esq.  M*A. 

Mrs.  Ti.  Brwlenell  Carter, 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Clover, 

Frank  M.  Gowan,  Esq. 
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John  Charles  Medd,  Esq* 

Robert  Mnir,  Esq, 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  7,  1884 

Henbt  Pollock,  Esq.  Manager,  in  tlie  Chair. 

C.  Vebmon  Boys,  Esq*  A.E.S.M, 

Bicycles  and  Tricycles  in  Theory  and  in  Practice, 

WffKN  I  was  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  give  this  discourse  on 
bicycles  and  tricycles,  I  felt  that  many  might  think  the  subject  to  be 
trivial,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  reasouablo  or  tscientific 
people,  and  totally  unfit  to  be  treated  seriously  bofore  so  highly 
cultured  an  andience  as  usually  assembles  in  this  Institution,  On  the 
other  hand,  I  felt  myself  that  this  view  was  entirely  a  mistaken  one, 
that  the  subject  is  one  of  real  and  growing  importance,  one  of  great 
scientific  interest,  and,  above  all,  one  of  the  most  delightful  to  deal 
with  that  a  lecturer  could  wish  to  have  suggested  to  bim. 

It  IB  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  bring  forward  Btatisties  to  show 
how  great  a  hold  this  so  called  new  method  of  locomotion  has  tiiken 
upon  i»eople  of  all  classes.  The  streets  of  LoDdoo,  the  roads  and 
lanes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  testify  more  forcibly  than  any  words 
ol  mine  can  do  to  what  enormous  numbers  there  are  who  now  make 
use  of  cycles  of  one  sort  or  another  for  pleasure  or  for  the  purpoees 
of  business. 

Not  only  has  the  newly  developing  trade  brought  prosperity  to 
towns  whose  miuiufactures  were  dying  a  natmral  death,  but  the  re- 

auirementfl  of  cyclists  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  minor  industries 
lemselves  of  great  importance.  Riders  of  bicycles  and  tricycles 
come  along  so  silently  that  instruments  of  warning  have  been  devised. 
There  are  bellB  that  jiugle,  bells  that  ring,  whigtles,  bugles,  and  a 
fiendish  horn  on  which  all  the  noises  of  the  farmyard  can  be  imitatc^d, 
and  which  will  utter  anything  from  a  gentle  remonstrance  to  a  wild, 
unearthly  shriek.  Lamps,  tyres,  saddles,  seats,  springs,  &c.,  are  made 
in  unending  variety.  These  form  the  endless  subject  of  animated 
conversation  in  which  the  cyclist  so  frequently  indulges.  Cyclometers, 
or  instruments  for  measuring  the  distance  run,  are  also  much  used. 
Some  show  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  wheels  from  which 
the  distance  can  be  found  by  a  simple  calculation,  others  indicate  the 
diatance  in  miles.  There  is  on  the  tabic  a  home-made  one  of  miue 
with  a  luminous  (ace,  which  at  the  eud  of  every  mile  gives  the  rider 
%  word  of  encouragement;  it  now  indicates  that  a  mile  is  nearly 
complete :  in  another  turn  or  two  you  will  all  hear  it  speak. 

Cyclists  have  a  literature  of  their  own.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
ptpen  wholly  or  largely  devoted  to  the  sport.    They  can  even  insure 
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themBelres  and  tlioir  madainoB  against  id  jury  bj  aocideiit  Id  a  oompanj 
of  their  own. 

The  greatest^  and  by  far  the  most  important,  growth  i8  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Clab,  a  gigantic  club  to  which  every  rigbt-minded  rider  in 
the  coimtry  belongs.  This  clnb  has  done  more  to  make  touring 
practically  enjoyable  than  could  have  been  thought  possible  when  it 
began  its  labours.  Bail  way  oompanies  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
oonsented  to  take  cycles  at  a  fixed  and  reasonable  rate ;  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  country  an  agreement  baa  been  made  with  the 
leading  or  at  any  rate  a  first  class  hotel,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
touring  member  may  be  sure  of  meeting  with  courtesy  and  attention 
for  himself,  and  with  clean  quarters  and  au  int-oUigent  groom  for  his 
horse,  instead  of  finding  himself,  as  hitherto,  a  strange  being  in  a 
strange  place,  at  the  mercy  of  some  indifferent  or  exorbitant  landlord. 
In  coneequence  of  this,  thousands  now  spend  their  holidays  riding 
over  and  admiring  the  beauties  of  our  own  country ^  instead  of  being 
dragged  with  a  party  of  tourists  through  the  streets  and  buildings  of  a 
foreign  town.  Of  the  delightful  nature  of  a  cycling  tour  I  can  si>eak 
from  grateful  experience ;  last  autumn  alone  I  travelled  nearly  15 DO 
miles,  meeting  on  my  way  with  almost  every  variety  of  beauty  that 
the  scenery  of  this  country  afibrds.  Whercvor  I  went  I  felt  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  C.T,C.,  as  the  touring  club  is  called.  At  all  the 
hotels — our  headquarters- — at  which  I  stopped  I  found  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  the  club  amply  fulfilled,  our  waeta  understood  and 
provided  for. 

The  CT.C*  have  done  a  great  service  in  providing  ns  with  a 
uniform  which  has  been  proved  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 
They  have  also  deeigned  a  lady^s  cycling  dress,  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  library. 

Though  touring  in  the  country  is  the  perfection  of  our  art,  town 
riding  has  its  advantages.  I,  in  common  with  a  fair  number,  ride 
daily  to  and  from  my  work,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 
Hain,  snow,  wind  or  hail,  cycling  affords  the  pleasantest  means  of 
crossing  Loudon  Inetead  of  waiting  in  draughty  railway  stations, 
or  catching  cold  outside  or  being  stewed  inside  omnibuses,  or  of  being 
smoked  in  the  iindergroand  railway,  we,  the  regular  cyclists^  look 
forward  to  our  daily  ride  with  pleasure  ;  for  the  healthy  exercise,  the 
eontinuoTig  necessity  of  watching  the  traffic  and  avoiding  every 
approaching  danger  fonn  between  them  a  relief  from  mental  worry 
or  business  aDxiety  which  we  alone  can  appreciate. 

Of  the  dangers  of  the  streets  I  Lave  little  to  say :  the  regulation  of 
the  traffic  by  the  police,  and  the  conBideration  of  drivers,  though  they 
are  not  in  general  too  fond  of  us,  make  danger  in  the  quarter  from 
which  it  might  bo  expected  very  remf>to.  Our  chief  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  irregular  and  utterly  unaccountable  movements  of  pedestrians, 
whose  carelessncBS  keeps  us  in  a  continual  state  of  LUixiety, 

There  remains  one  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  which  I 
would  say  a  few  words :  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  cycling  on  our  general 
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bedth.  About  a  year  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Lancet  an  article 
condemning  in  no  measured  terms  the  evils  likely  to  result  &om  the 
devdopment  of  this  new  craze,  in  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  it  was 
BUtad  that  wo  are  now  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  series  of  new  diseases, 
tlie  syniptomB  of  which  will  only  appear  possibly  in  years  to  come,  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  question  the  accuracy  of  opinion  held  by  any 
pfofessioiial  man :  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  case  I  cannot  tell ; 
howeTer,  I  may  mention  that  tb©  only  symptoms  which  I  have  so  far 
disoorered  in  myself  are  an  improved  appetite,  increased  weight,  and 
a  general  robnstncse  to  which  I  was  formerly  a  perfect  stranger* 

Having,  I  trnst,  anooeeded  in  showing  that  the  advantages  offered 
to  riders  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  development  of  cycling — 
thai  it  18,  in  fact,  no  mere  temporary  craze — I  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  theory  and  construction  of  tbo  various  machines  at 
present  known. 

From  the  hobby-horse  to  the  bone-shaker,  and  &om  the  bone- 
shaker to  the  bicycle,  the  steps  are  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  is 
quite  tmneoessary  for  me  to  trace  them.  It  is  also  needless  for  me  to 
describe  the  modem  bicycle :  every  one  must  he  familiar  with  it,  every 
one  muat  have  seen  the  ridiculous  zig-zag  of  the  beginner,  aud  have 
admired  the  graceful  gliding  of  an  accomplished  rider.  Of  the  theory 
~  the  balance  little  need  be  said ;  anything  supported  on  a  mero  line, 
unstable  equilibrium,  as  it  is  called,  must  fall  one  way  or  the  other. 
16  machine  and  rider  would  of  necessity  capsize  if  soiiie  action  of 
recovery  were  not  possible.  To  whichever  side  the  machine  shows 
any  inclination,  to  that  side  the  rider  instiQctively  directs  it ;  by  this 
means  the  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side  is  balanced  by  the  property  of 
the  rider  to  continue  moving  iu  a  straight  Hue  and  so  to  go  over  on 
the  other  side.  This  action  of  recovery  is  always  overdone,  so  that  a 
second  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  must  follow.  Heuce  the  extra- 
orduiary  path  traced  by  the  beginner.  Even  with  the  most  skilful 
lider,  though  he  appears  to  travel  in  a  peifectly  straight  Hue,  a 
slightly  sinuous  course  is  essential,  aa  the  highly  characteristic  track 
left  on  the  road  indicates.  If  anything  should  happen  to  check  this 
slightly  serpentine  motion — as,  for  instance,  occurs  when  the  driving- 
wheel  drops  in  the  groove  of  a  tram  line- — the  balance  at  once  becomes 
impossible,  and  the  rider  is  compelled  to  dismouut. 

The  extraordiuary  stability  of  the  bicycle  at  a  high  speed  depends 
largely  on  the  gyroscopic  action  of  the  wheels.  On  the  table  is  a  top 
sapported  in  a  ring  which  is  free  to  move  how  it  pleases.  So  long 
as  Ihe  top  is  spinning  the  ring  is  as  rigid  as  a  block ;  on  stopping  it 
the  freedom  of  the  support  is  at  once  apparent. 

It  is  a  marTcl  to  mauy  how  anything  so  lights  how  anything  so 
delicate,  can  carry  the  weight,  or  can  travel  at  the  speed  so  comnxon, 
without  utterly  collapsing.  The  wheels  especially  attract  attention. 
In  a  hoop  no  one  part  can  be  pushed  in  unless  some  other  part  can 
go  oat.  A  bicycle  wheel  is  a  hoop  in  which  every  part  is  prevented 
from  going  out  by  the  tension  of  the  spokes.      To  give  the  wheel 
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lateral  stability,  the  BpokeB  are  carried  not  to  th{^  cM^ntre,  but  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  hnb,  thus  lying  oo  two  cones.  Snch  a  wheel  ia 
abundiintlj  strong  in  its  own  plane :  it  can  withstand  the  jars  and 
Bhocks  of  a  had  road  withoet  a  groan,  but  once  sabject  it  to  a  serious 
side  strain,  such  aB  I  can  with  ease  put  upon  it  with  a  jerk  of  my 
wrists,  and  the  wheel  will  crumple  up  like  an  umbrella  in  a  storm. 
Till  this  year  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion, though  in  detaQ  many  improyements  have  been  cai-ried  out  and 
are  largely  adopted.  By  the  use  of  hollow  rims  a  stiffer  and  lighter 
wheel  can  ho  made ;  thick-ended,  crossed,  and  laced  spokes  are  em- 
ployed^ and  other  details  modified.  Essentially,  however^  the  "  spider  '* 
wheel  aa  a  structure  is  the  same  aa  it  was  when  first  introduced. 
Suddenly,  two  radical  changes  are  preaented  to  us.  Mr.  Otto,  whose 
great  work  I  shall  describo  in  its  proper  place,  has  devised  a  wheel 
on  a  new  system^  in  which  the  epokes  that  form  the  structure  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  rim,  in  which  position  they  are  best  able  to  withstand 
direct  shocks.  Such  a  wheel  would  he  unstable,  hut  requires  very  littlo 
to  keep  it  trua  Delicate  spokes  not  screwed  up  very  tight  are  therefore 
placed  on  either  side,  so  that  a  side  strain  is  met  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  spokes  on  one  side,  which  are  notj  as  hitherto,  weakened 
by  tho  pull  of  the  spokes  on  the  other.  On  this  system  much  nar- 
rower  wheels  can  be  made  than  was  possible  before.  The  other 
change,  due  to  the  same  inventor,  is  still  more  striking.  He  has 
found,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  every  one,  that  wheels,  either  of  his 
narrow  type  or  of  the  usual  form,  can  be  made  and  will  remain  true 
when  the  spokes  are  made  elastic  by  being  bent  into  a  wavy 
or  slightly  spiral  form.  If  only  these  wheels  will  stand  the 
test  of  time — and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not^-ono  of  tho 
greatest  discomforts  and  probable  causes  of  injury  from  which  the 
cyclist  suffers,  the  vibration  and  jolting  due  to  a  bad  road,  will  have 
been  removed. 

The  bearings  in  a  bicycle  arc  perhaps  more  to  be  admired  than 
any  single  part.  Instead  of  allowing  the  aile  to  slide  round  in  its 
bearings,  hard  steel  rollers  or  halls  are  introduced,  so  that  the  parts 
which  are  pressed  together  roll  over  and  do  not  slide  upon  one 
another.  Any  one  who  has  trodden  on  a  roller  or  a  marble  must  have  ^ 
found  in  a  possibly  unpleasant  manner  the  great  difference  between 
rolling  and  sliding  friction,  I  can  now  give  for  the  first  time  the 
result  of  an  experiment,  only  completed  this  morning,  which  shows 
the  extraordinary  perfection  to  which  this  class  of  work  baa  attained, 
I  have  observed  how  much  a  new  set  of  balls,  which  I  ohtained  direct 
from  the  well'knowTi  maker  Mr.  Bown,  has  lost  in  weight  in  travelling 
1000  miles  in  my  machine.  Every  200  miles  I  cleaned  and  weighed 
the  balls  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  that  the  resources  of  a 
physical  laboratory  will  permit.  The  set  of  twelve  when  new  weigbid 
'^5*80400  grms,,  after  1000  miles  they  weighed  26*80088  grms.,  the 
loss  being  3' 12  milligrams,  which  is  equal  to  ^^  grain,  that  is  in 
running  1000  miles  each  ball  lost  ^  grain,     TMb  correspoude  to  a 
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wear  of  only  ^^  inch  off  the  surface.  At  this  rate  of  wear- 
s'12  mginB.  per  1000  miles— tbe  balls  would  lose  only  J-  of  their 
weight  in  tra veiling  aa  far  as  from  here  to  the  moon. 

The  twelve  balls,  after  the  first  200  miles,  each  weighed  in  grammes 
as  follows.     The  loss  of  each  in  ranning  600  miles  is  appended ;— 


l¥«li^tlner» 

Lo«lne<lOtiillM. 

Weight  In  grros. 

Lo«stti«00o 

2' 16605 

*ooa30 

2-14725 

..        -00020 

2  16180 

..        *00025 

2  1*725 

•00020 

2  155410 

..     -mm 

2  14700 

•00020 

2*15480 

•00015 

2'H500 

•00020 

2-15<K>n 

•(KXH5 

2- 14280 

•00025 

2  uim 

•00015 

2  13S75 

•00020 

I  did  not  weigh  each  ball  on  the  first  and  last  occasion ;  however, 
tlie  wonderfully  uniform  wear  in  the  intormtdiate  600  miles  speaks 
well  fur  the  equal  hardness  of  the  balls. 

The  wear  of  the  dozen  daring  each  journey  of  200  miles  was  aa 
follows : — 


MIlM. 

Wfir  In  grmt. 

0  to    200 

Q(mr>o 

200  .,     400 

■00070 

400  ,,    (;oo 

•(N)055 

600  „     800 

•00075 

8O0  ,,  1000 

•0O0G2 

I  have  g;iven  the  resnlts  of  these  experiments  at  length,  for  I  do 
not  ihiuk  that  accurate  and  systematic  observatioas  of  the  kind  have 
been  made  before. 

We  may  consider,  then,  that  the  balls  are  practically  inde- 
structible. Knowing  this,  Mr.  Trigwell  has  applied  the  ball  bearing 
to  the  construction  of  the  "  head  "  of  the  bicycle,  not  so  much  with  the 
Ticw  of  diminishing  the  friction  there^  but  of  preventing  wear  in  a 
place  where  any  shake  is  highly  objectionable.  One  of  his  bull 
heads  is  on  the  table. 

The  frame  of  the  bicycle,  consisting  merely  of  the  fork  and  Lack- 
bone,  is  made  of  thin  steel  tube,  the  typo  of  all  that  is  light  and 
strung.  Indiarubborf  licsides  being  used  for  the  tyres  of  all  machines, 
has  been  worked  into  every  part  of  the  stnicttire,  to  diminish,  so  far 
•A  is  possible,  that  perpetual  and  wearying  vibration  of  which  all 
bl^oltsta  00  bitterly  complain.  The  number  of  improvements  in 
every  detail  is  so  great  that  any  attempt  to  enumerate  them  is  out  of 
the  qucfcition.  Soffieo  it  to  say  that  the  modem  bicycle  is  the  per- 
fectioD  of  all  that  is  [»erfect;  as  a  machine  for  racing,  as  a  machine 
for  hurrying  over  good  and  level  ruaJs,  nothing  cau  approach  it. 
Unfortunately,  however,  thore  is  ever  present  danger,  and  danger  of 
^  the  most  objectioDable  sort,  for  the  most  skilful  rider  knows  too  well 
that  should  he  strike  a  stone  of  even  an  ordinary  size,  he  must  expect 
to  bd  pitched  over  the  handles  and  come  with  a  crash  to  the  ground, 
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It  ifi  true  tliat  in  general  no  harm  is  done,  but  such  a  f&U  maj  bring 

any  one  to  a  sudden  and  horrible  end. 

Many  have  atteniptedj  while  still  retaining  the  advantage  of  thd 
bicycle,  to  make  these  involnntary  headers  impossible  by  modifying 
in  some  way  its  constmction.  One  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  this 
direction  is  well  named  the  "  Extraordinary."  On  it  the  rider  is  placed 
much  farther  behind  the  main  wheel,  but  can  still  employ  his  weight 
to  advantage,  as  the  treadles  are  placed  below  him  and  are  connected 
by  levers  with  the  cranks.  In  another  safety  bicycle  a  third  wheel 
is  carried  in  front  just  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  resist  at  once  anj 
tendency  to  tilt  forward.  In  another  type  mnch  smaller  wheels  are 
employedj  and  the  feet,  now  nearer  the  ground^  are  connected  with 
the  ernnks  by  levers  in  the  **  Facile,"  or  by  a  hanging  pedal  in  the  "  Sua 
and  Planet"  There  is  a  bicycle  with  two  large  wheels,  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  which  two  can  ride,  which  shonld  be  both  safe  and 
rapid. 

By  far  the  most  curious  and  utterly  uu intelligible  of  all  Machiuea 
of  the  bicycle  type  is  Mr.  Burs  tow's  **  Centre-cycle."  So  incompre- 
hensible did  this  machine  seem  to  me  that  I  took  the  trouble  one  afteiv 
noon  last  week  to  ride  to  Horsham  to  sec  it  in  its  native  place.  A 
careful  examination  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  only  correct  in  its 
design  hut  that  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  wonderful  cycle  at 
present  made. 

There  is  on  the  table  a  mcMiel  Pljmpton  skate.  When  this  is  level 
it  runs  straight^  when  inclined  either  way  it  wheels  around  in  a 
manner  that  was  so  familiar  a  few  years  ago.  The  four  wheels  of  tha 
Centre-cycle  are  a  counterpart  of  the  four  ^vheels  of  the  skate?' 
when  the  frame  leans  either  way  they  turn  in  an  appropriate  mannetj 
or,  conversely,  when  they  tuna  the  machine  leans  in  the  proper 
direction.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  thing  with  five  wheels  wai 
more  nearly  allied  to  a  tricycle  than  to  a  bicycle,  but  this  is  not  so^ 
for  the  Centre-cycle,  when  ridden  skilfully,  has  rarely  more  than 
one  wheel  on  the  ground.  The  leaning  to  one  side  in  turning  a 
comer  (tricycles,  unfortunately,  mnst  remain  upright)  and  the  general 
action  is  essentially  tbat  of  a  bicycle.  The  great  peculiarity  of  this 
machine  is  the  power  that  the  rider  posaeesee  of  raising  or  lowering 
any  wheel  be  pleases,  Now  that  I  have  mounted  it  you  will  see  that 
I  can  rest  on  onoj  throe,  four  or  five  wheels,  as  I  please.  In  conse* 
quence  of  tbia  poiver  of  lifting  the  wheels,  a  rider  can  travel  over  an 
umbrella  without  touching  it,  lifting  the  wheels  as  they  approach  and 
dropping  them  aa  they  pass,  after  the  manner  of  a  caterpillar* 

Till  a  few  years  ago  the  bicycle  was  the  only  velocipede  which 
was  wurtby  of  the  name.  Inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  have 
given  rise  to  a  series  of  machines  on  three  wheels  on  which  any  one 
can  at  once  ait  at  ease,  and  vrhich  require  hut  little  skill  in  their 
management.  Men  who  do  not  care  to  risk  their  necks  at  the  giddy 
height  of  the  bicyclist,  ladies,  to  whom  the  ordinary  bicycle  presents 
difBculties  which  tbey  cannot  well  surmount,  each  End  in  the  tricycle 
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the  means  of  obtaining  bealtliy  and  pleasant  exercise  and  of  enjoying 
[to  a  eertiiin  extent  the  otlvftutages  which  the  bicycle  affords.     Thanks 
to  the  perfection  of  the  modern  tricyele»  cycling  has  become  one  of 
Ibc  intj^t  p<»puUr  iDBtitutiong  of  the  day. 

Whatever   difficiilty  I   mav  hftvo   had   in    doing  justice   to   the 

bicycle,  the  corret*pt>nding  diiliculty  in  the  case  of  tricycles  is  far 

I  pester*     The  number  of  makers  and  the  variety  of  their  work  is  so 

Igreat  that  it  wonld   be   sheer   madness   on   my  part  to  attempt  to 

^  deikjribe  all  that  has  been  done.     Those  who  wish  to  see  the  great 

▼oriety  of  detail  which  chiefly  constitutes  the  difference  between  one 

I  tnoke  and  another  must  go  to  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  these  things 

which  are  now  so  common. 

All  I  shall  attempt  will  bo  an  explanation  of  the  loading  principles 
which  are  involved  in  the  design  of  a  tricycle.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  occasionally  some  particular 
machine ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  hundreds  to  which  I  cannot  even  refer, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  those  named,  though  typical,  are  not 
of  necessity  bettor  than  any  other. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  know  what  combinations  of  tliree  wheels 

will  and  what  will  not  roll  freely  round  a  curve.     The  few  possible 

I  ATTttngements  determine  the  general  forms  which  a  tricycle  can  take. 

1  A  wheel  can  only  travel  in  its  own  direction  :  no  side  motion  is  possible 

without   the  application  of  considerable   force,  entailing  strain  and 

[  friction  of  a  most  injurious  kind.     In  any  combination,  then,  of  three 

wheels  each  must  be  ahle,  in  spite  of  the  united  action  of  the  other  two, 

to  move  in  its  own  direction.     There  is  on  the  table  a  model  in  which 

the  three  wheels  can  take  every  possible  position.    To  begin  with,  two 

[  largo  ones  are  plac^^d  opposite  htit  independent  of  one  another  and 

INunllel,  and  a  small  one  parallel  to  the   others  is  mouttted  between 

i  lliem  at  one  end.     This  arrangement  rolls  along  in  a  straight   line 

L  p^oct  freedom  ;  on  twisting  the  plane  of  the  third  wlieel  it  is 

I  DM  to  roll  round  a  curve  whether  the  little  wheel   is  bt^fore  or 

tti.     If  I  shift  the  position  of  one  of  the  large  wheels  so   that 

[though  still  parallel  to,  it  is  no  longer  opposite,  the  other,  then,  though 

'  can  freely  move  in  a  straight  lino,  they  can  by  no  possibility  be 

1  to  roll  round  a  curve.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  two  wheels  which 

I  parallel  cannot  be  employed  in  a  tricycle  unless  tlioy  are  opposite 

[  one  another.     The  only  class  of  people  who  frequently  appear  to  be 

I  familiar  with  this  fact  are  nursemaids,  who  always  tip  up  the  front  of 

I  ft  perambulator  in  turning  a  comer.     If  one  wheel  is  in  front  of  and 

I  another  behind  a    third,    the    combination   can    only  freely  turn  a 

leomer  when  the  front  and  rear   wheels  are  turned  to  proportionate 

[  extents  in  opposite  directions.    The  model  is  so  arranged ;  now,  if  either 

of  the  little  wheels  is  not  turned  to  exactly  the  right  araoimt  they  con 

no  loufrer  roll,  they  can  only  Ij«  dragged  round  a  ciirve.     It  is  not 

sufficient  that  two  parallel  wheels  should  be  opposite  one  another :  they 

^ most  bo  able  to  turn  at  different  speeds.     I  have  now  the  two  large 

I  wheels  keyed  on  the  same  axle,  so  that  they  must  of  necessity  turn 
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together ;  this  combinatioii  k  read j  enongli  to  go  striiigbt,  but  no  amount 
of  encourageiueiit  by  the  eteeriug  wheel  will  iuduce  it  to  go  in  any 
other  direction. 

Bearing  these  facte  in  mind  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  follow  the 
development  of  the  tri cycle.  It  would  seem  im (possible  in  the  first 
arrangement  (that  with  two  whoela  opposite  one  another,  and  a  third 
or  steering  wheel  before  or  behied  between  them)  to  drive  both  sides, 
for  the  wboelfi  must  be  able  to  turn  at  difftfrent  s]>eeds  ;  let,  therefore, 
one  be  free  to  go  as  it  pleases,  if  the  other  only  is  driven,  we  have  at 
once  a  very  coounon  form  of  tricycle  in  which  one  wheel  drives,  one 
BteerSj  and  one  is  idle.  Machines  of  this  class  have  many  defects.  The 
feeble  steering  power,  combined  with  their  unsynmietrical  driving, 
render  them  altogctlier  tin  trustworthy*  If  much  power  is  applied  to 
tho  driver,  which  can  only  bavo  its  share  of  the  weight  ujion  it,  it 
Blips  on  the  ground  :  if  tho  machine  is  (juickly  stopped,  owing  to  ibe 
BmuU  weight  on  the  steering  wheel  it  ie  apt  to  swing  round  and  upset; 
nevertheless,  those  who  are  content  with  pottering  about  on  onr  wood 
pavement  and  gravel  roads  find  this  class  of  machine  answer  their 
purpose,  and  owing  to  its  cheapness  and  simplicity  they  do  not  care 
to  get  a  better.  The  second  arrangement  of  the  model,  in  which 
riders  must  have  recognised  the  '*  Coventry  rotary/*  is  free  from  most  of 
the  defects  of  the  form  just  described  :  there  is  more  weight  on  the 
driver  but  not  enough  to  prevent  its  being  made  to  slip  round  ;  there 
are  two  steering  wheels  a  long  way  apart  with  plenty  of  weight  upon 
them,  BO  that  the  guiding  power  in  this  type  of  tricycle  is  all  that 
f^n  be  desired. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  first  arrangement,  in  which  two  parallel 
wheels  are  opposite  one  another.  K  by  any  possibility  both  wheels 
could  be  driven  and  yet  be  free  to  go  at  different  speeds,  then,  there 
being  so  large  a  weight  on  the  drivers,  they  could  not  be  made  to  slip  ; 
the  driving  being  symmetrical  most  of  the  twisting  strain  would  be 
taken  off  the  steerijig  wheel  and  still  the  machine  would  he  capable 
of  rolling  round  a  curve  with  perfect  freedom. 

All  the  motJiods  of  solving  the  problem  of  double  driving  come 
under  two  heiuls,  one  depending  on  the  action  of  a  clutch  and  tho 
other  on  differential  or  balance  gear. 

The  clutch  action  being  the  simplest,  I  shall  describe  that  first. 
In  going  round  a  corner  the  inner  wheel  must  lag  behind  or  the  outer 
wheel  muHt  rtm  ahead  of  the  other ;  as  either  wheel  must  be  inner  or 
outer,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  curve,  each  must  be  able  to 
lag  behind  or  each  must  be  able  to  run  ahead.  If  both  were  able  to 
lag  behind,  tho  machine  could  not  be  driven  forward  and  it  would  be 
of  little  use;  if  both  were  able  to  rim  ahead,  the  machine  could  not 
be  drivoo  backwards,  a  matter  of  small  importance.  There  is  on  the 
table  a  large  working  modul  showing  how  a  four-aided  wheel  is  free 
to  revolve  in  a  ring.  Imt  is  instantly  seized  when  turned  the  other 
way  owing  to  a  jambing  action  of  one  or  more  of  four  rollers.    The 
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foiiT-fiided  wlieel,  tLen,  can  be  employed  to  drive  tbe  ring  one  way 
but  not  the  other.  One  of  these  '*  clutches  "  or  *'  friction  grips  " 
is  pLiced  nt  each  end  of  the  crank-ahaft  in  the  "  Cheylcsmore  "  tricjcle, 
and  A  chain  round  the  ring  of  each  drives  tlie  corresponding  wbeeL 
The  machine  named  is  a  rear  steeror.  The  clutch  ia  also  employed  in 
some  front  steerers. 

The  other  method  of  double-driving  depends  on  the  usg  of  the 
well-known  gear  of  three  bevil  wheels,  or  of  some  equivalent  mechanism. 
If  the  axle  of  the  middle  of  the  three  wheels  is  turned  round  the 
common  axle  of  the  other  two,  the  applied  force  is  divided  kitween 
those  two  wheels,  yet  the  pair  are  free  to  move  relatively.  Let,  then, 
the  chain  drive  a  wheel  ciirrjing  the  middle  bevil  and  let  the  side  bevile 
be  c^j^nnecfced  with  the  two  drivers ;  whatever  happens,  the  power  of  tho 
rider  will  be  equally  divided  between  them,  yet  the  machine  will  be 
free  to  roll  rf  tund  a  curve. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  devices  which  are  exactly  equivalent 
to  this,  the  simplest  of  all  which  is  known  as  8tarley*s  gear.  Thera 
is  on  tho  tiible  a  beautiful  model  of  the  gear  used  in  the  Sparkbrook 
tricycle  which  has  been  lent  me  by  the  makers  of  that  machine,  Bown  a 
differential  gear,  and  some  othtsrs ;  Init  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
describe  them.  There  is  one  gear,  bovvever,  which  presents  many 
peculiarities,  which  I  have  deviseil,  and  which  may  be  of  interest. 
A  large  working  model  is  on  the  table.  Between  the  conical  tdgee 
of  two  wheels  which  are  connected  to  the  drivers,  lie  a  series  of  balls 
outside  which  is  a  ring  with  sloping  recesses.  If  the  ring  is  tnmed 
by  a  cbain  or  otherwise,  the  btilis  jamb  in  the  recesses  as  the  rollers  do 
in  the  clutch  gear.  Never  the  It^es,  they  tire  fi'ee  to  turn  about  a  radial 
axis,  and  so  allow  the  two  driven  cone  whetds  independent  motion. 
The  bursting  strain  on  the  ring  and  the  side  thrust  on  the  cones 
acting  on  another  set  of  rolling  bsdls,  balance  one  another.  With  this 
gear  tlie  rider  C4in  cause  tho  balls  to  jamb  one  way  or  both  ways,  and 
so  have  or  avoid  the  "  free  pedal "  as  he  pleases. 

Having  spoken  of  the  differential  gear  and  the  clutch,  I  had  better 
show  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
methods  of  double  driving.  With  the  differeutial  gear  the  same  forca 
18  always  appUed  to  each  wheels  so  in  turning  a  comer  the  outer  one, 
which  travels  furthest,  has  most  work  expended  upon  it  (work  =  force 
X  distance).  In  this  respect  the  differential  gear  is  superior.  On 
the  other  band,  when  one  wheel  meets  with  much  resistance  from  mud 
or  stones  and  the  other  with  hardly  any,  the  latter  has  still  half  the 
strength  of  the  rider  spent  upon  it,  which  is  clearly  a  mistake.  With 
a  olutch-driven  machine  running  straight,  the  wheels  take  such  a 
share  of  tho  rider *«  power  as  is  proportional  to  the  resistanee  they 
individually  meet.  When  tho  machine  is  describing  a  curvo — that  is, 
generally — only  the  inner  wheel  is  driven  and  the  machine  is  for  the 
lime  only  a  single  driver  with  the  driver  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  almost  all  g«»od  designs  of  front-steering  tricycles,  the  power 
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applied  to  the  cranks  is  traDLsraittecl  to  a  differential  gear  by  a  cliain, 
Tbe  crank  ajod  connectiDg  rod  have  also  been  used  to  tmnemit  the 
power,  but  then  the  clutch  is  neoessai'y, 

TLere  is,  however,  another  type  of  tricycle  in  which  the  u&e  of 
cranks  is  avoided,  among  which  may  Ij6  mentioned  the  **  Omni  cycle/' 
the  "Merlin,"  and  that  highly  ingenious  machine  the  '* Oarsman** 
tricycle.  On  tlio  table  there  is  the  Omnicycle  gear.  In  all  these 
the  power  is  applied  direct  to  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  or  sector, 
and  so  dead  pi^ints  are  avoided,  which  is  a  point  in  their  favour  when 
meeting  with  much  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  starting 
and  skipping  of  tlie  feet  at  every  stroke  in  the  two  former  machines 
and  of  the  body  in  the  latter  makes  this  type  utterly  uasni table  for 
obtaining  anything  more  than  a  moderate  speed.  In  the  Omnicyclo 
ingenious  expanding  drums  arc  employed  so  that  the  power  may  bo 
applied  with  different  degrees  of  leverage  according  to  circumstances* 

There  remains  one  type  of  trieycle  which  for  rajiid  running  sur- 
passes many :  I  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  Humber  pattern*  So 
excellent  is  this  form  in  this  respect  that  the  leading  manufacturers 
have,  by  turning  out  machines  on  the  same  lines,  paid  the  original 
makers  a  compliment  which  is  not  altogether  appreciated.  This 
pattern  departs  loss  from  the  ordinary  bicycle  than  any  other ;  it  ia 
one,  in  fact,  in  which,  instead  of  one,  there  are  two  great  wheels,  giving 
width  to  the  machine,  between  which  the  power  is  divided  by  the 
usual  diierential  gear, 

I  must  now  describe  some  devices  which  are  attracting  much 
attention  at  the  present  time,  the  speed  and  power  gears.  Lot  us 
suppose  there  are  two  machines  with  wheels  of  different  sizes,  but  in 
other  resiK'cts  alike.  Then  each  tm-«  will  take  the  larger -wheeled 
machine  further  than  the  smaller.  In  going  np  a  hill  the  larger 
wheel  will  take  its  machine  up  a  greater  height  than  the  other  in  one 
revolution,  which  involves  more  work  and  therefore  more  strength. 
If  on  the  large  wheel  the  chain  pulley  were  increased  in  size,  then 
for  the  same  speed  of  the  treadles  it  would  not  turn  so  quickly :  it 
would  not  take  the  machine  so  far  up  the  hill  as  before :  it  would,  ia 
facfc,  he  equivalent  to  a  smaller  wheel,  bo  that  less  strength  than  before 
would  be  necessary.  This  diminution  of  speed,  though  of  great 
advantage  when  climbing  a  hill,  is  the  reverse  on  the  levelj  for  there 
very  rapid  pedalling  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  even  a  moderate 
speed.  To  obtain  the  advantage  of  high  wheels  or  high  gearing  on 
the  level,  and  at  the  same  time  low  wheels  or  low  gearing  on  the 
hills,  some  higldy  ingenious  devices  are  employed.  On  the  table  is 
a  well-known  example,  the  **  Cry p to-dynamic,"  which  by  a  simple 
movement  changes  the  relative  speed  of  \vheel  and  treadle.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  describe  the  details  of  this  arrangement,  but  it 
contains  an  epi cyclic  gear,  which  ig  or  is  not  in  action^  accortiing  as 
the  rider  desires  power  or  speed,  There  are  several  other  devices 
having  the  same  object,  some  depending  on  an  cpicyclic  gear  in  a 
pulley,  others  on  the  use  of  two  chainSj  only  one  of  which  is  active  at 
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a  time.  Tbese  mrangementfi  have  the  further  advantage  of  enabling 
the  rider  to  disconnect  the  treadles  from  the  wheels  wbenever  he 
pleafies.  Tricycles  on  which  two,  three,  op  a  whole  family  can  go  ont 
for  a  ride  together  involve  few  new  principles,  and  I  shall  not,  for 
this  reason,  have  a  word  to  say  fthout  them. 

There  remains  one  machine  forming  a  class  by  itself  more  distinct 
from  all  others  than  they  are  from  one  another.  It  is  not  a  bicycle 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  not  a  tricycle,  for  it  has  only 
two  wheals*  This  machine  is  from  a  scientific  and  therefore  from 
yonr  point  of  view  more  to  be  admired  than  any  other.  It  is  called, 
I  after  its  invent*)r,  the  **  Otto."  The  Otto  bicycle  and  the  Otto  gas- 
engine  will  be  lasting  memorials  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  brothers 
who  invented  them. 

No  machine  appears  so  simple  but  is  so  difficult  to  nnderstand  as 

this.    Tricyclists  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  managing  any  machine 

at  once  are  surprised  to  find  in  this  something  which  is  utterly  beyond 

them.     They  cannot  sit  upon  it  for  an  instant,  for  so  soon  as  they  are 

lot  alone  it  politely  turns  them  off.     When  at  length,  after  much 

coaxing,  they  can  induce  it  to  let  tbem  remain  upon  it,  they  find  it 

goes  the  way  they  do  not  want.     Eiding  the  Otto,  like  any  other 

aisoomplifihment,  must  be  learnt.     Soma  seem  at  home  on  it  in  half  an 

,  hour,  others  take  a  week  or  more.    It  is  not  surprising  that  that  (|uick 

,  perception   in  which  ladies   have   so   mnch  the   advantage  of  men 

I  enables  theni   to  quickly  overcome  the  apparently  infiurmountablG 

I  difficulties  w4jicli  this  machine  presents  to  the  beginner. 

The  rider,  whun  seated,  is  above  the  axle  of  two  large  equal  wheels, 
J  l>eing  then  apparently  in  unstable  eq:Uilibi'ium:  he  would  of  necessity 
I  fall  forwards  or  backwards  if  some  movement  of  recovery  were  not 
^  fiosBible.     The  Otto  rider  maintains  his  balance  in  the  same  way  as 
the  pedestrian*     If  he  is  too  far  forward,  pressure  on  the  front  foot 
will  push  him  back  ;  if  too  backward  in  position,  pressure  on  the  rear 
foot  will  urge  him  forward.     That  this  must  bo  so  is  clear,  for  what- 
ever turning  power  be  applies  to  the  wheels,  action  and  reaction  being 
equal  and  opposite^  they  will  produce  an  equal  ttiruiug  effect  upon 
bim.    The  steering  of  this  machine  is  quite  peculiar,    In  the  ordinary 
way  biith  wheels  are  driven  by  steel  bauds  at  the  same  speed  :  so  long 
>  as  this  is  the  case  the  Otto  of  necessity  runs  straight  aheail.     When 
Flbe  rider  desires  to  turn  be  loosens  one  of  the  bauds,  which  causes  the 
oorreapouding  wheel  to  b©  free ;  if  then  he  touches  it  with  the  brake 
or  drives  the  other  wheel  on,  it  will  lag  behind  and  the  machiue  will 
turn.     It  is  even  possible  to  make  one  wheel  go  forwards  aud  one 
backwards  at  the  same  time,  when  the  machine  wUl  spin  like  a  ti>p 
within  a  circle  a  yard  in  diameter* 

There  being  no  third  wheel  the  whole  weight  is  on  the  driver,  the 
M'bole  weight  is  on  the  ateerers ;  the  frame,  which  is  free  to  swing, 
nomjHds  the  rider  to  take  that  position  wliich  is  most  advantageous, 
making  him  upright  when  climbing  a  hill  and  comfortably  seated 
wlicn  on  the  level.     Owing  to  a  curious  o4>cillatiou  of  the  frame  which 
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occurs  in  hill-climbing  the  dead  points  are  eliminated,  so  the  rider 
need  not  waste  his  strength  at  a  position  where  labour  is  of  no 
avail. 

Though  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  than  indicate  in 
the  most  imperfect  manner  how  numerous  and  beautiful  are  the 
principles  and  devices  employed  in  the  construction  of  cycles,  I  trust 
I  have  disappointed  those  who  were  shocked  and  horrified  that  so 
trivial  a  subject  should  be  treated  seriously  in  this  Institution. 

[0.  V.  B.] 
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The  Phtfiidoffieal  Aipeeji  of  MemaerUni. 

Scattered  about  in  the  literature  of  the  seveuteeKth  and  eighteenth 
centimes  arc  many  records  of  the  cure  of  divers  Liimaa  maladies  in 
Buaple  and  mysterious-seeming  ways. 

Valentin  Greaterakes,  in  Uharlos  II.*6  reign,  was,  we  are  told, 
"  famous  for  curing  yarions  diseases  and  distempers  by  a  etroak  of 
the  hand  only."  His  power,  he  thought,  was  a  special  gift  from 
henveii*  Many  people,  however,  were  not  slow  to  say  that  he  had 
dealings  with  the  devil.  In  some  cases  w^ouders  were  wrought  by 
touching  the  affected  parts  of  the  patient  with  a  magnet.  Maxwell, 
who  in  1679  published  a  short  treatise  on  magnetic  medicine, 
attributed  the  cures  brought  alxiut  hj  this,  and  by  some  other  un- 
usual forms  of  medical  practice,  to  the  accimnilatioii  of  a  Bublilu  fluid 
in  the  bo<ly  of  the  |>atient*  This  subtile  flnid  was  diiTuBed  through 
all  things  in  nature  ;  a  fortunate  few  amongst  men  hi\A  an  inborn 
power  of  controlling  its  distribution.  Such  men  could  cure  all 
diaeaaes ;  they  could  indeed,  he  says,  by  adding  to  their  own  proper 
qnaiitiim  of  fluid,  make  themselves  live  for  ever,  were  not  tbo 
influence  of  the  stai-s  adverse. 

In  1775  the  theory  of  animal  magnetism  was  put  forward  in 
Vienna  by  Friedrich  Anton  Mesmer  Neither  his  theories  nor  his  facts 
differ  very  greatly  from  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors.  There 
exists,  he  said,  in  nature  a  universal  fluid;  in  virtue  of  this,  the 
human  body  possesses  "  properties  analogous  to  tlitisc  of  a  magnet ; 
there  are  to  bo  distinguished  in  it  pokiS  equally  different  and 
opposite,  which  may  even  be  comiaunieatcd,  changed,  destroyed,  and 
restored ;  even  the  phenomenon  of  inclination  is  observed  therein/* 
By  means  of  this  magnetic  fluid  all  the  mfiiadies  of  man  could  be 
healed.  A  few  years  later  Mesmer  left  Vienna  for  Paris.  At  first 
he  magnetised  his  patients  by  gazing  steadily  at  them,  or  by  means  of 
**  paases  "  ;  but  as  patients  became  moro  numerous^  he  brought  them 
into  a  proper  magnetic  condition  by  other  methoda,  often  of  a  very 
fantastic  nature.  The  patients  did  not,  w^hen  magnetised,  all  show 
the  same  symptoms ;  some  passed  into  a  heavy  sleep,  some  hecHme  in- 
sensible to  touch,  or  even  to  stimuli  ordinarily  painful ;  some  became 
mtaleptic,  some  were  boized  with  k»cal  or  gcutial  convulnions.  This 
last  condition  was  called  a  crisis,  and  was  the  triumph  of  the  mes- 
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ineriser,  the  moment  when  tiie  disesse  wms  ocnaidered  to  be  forcibly 
expelled  from  the  system.  Now-«-dAyB  it  is  the  last  state  a  physician 
would  care  to  produce  in  a  patient. 

For  a  time  Mesmer's  success  was  enormous.  His  admirers  sub- 
scribed for  him  a  sum  of  nearly  350,000  £rancs,  receiying  in  return 
details  as  to  the  method  of  magnetisation.  In  Paris  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  Mesmer  to  cure  diseises  soon  waned ;  but  by  this  time  he 
had  made  a  stir  in  the  world,  and  had  drawn  attention  to  a  number 
of  ffiuits  which  were  either  only  locally  known,  or  largely  disregarded. 

Mesmer  dcToted  himself  chiefly  to  curing  patients,  and  it  must  be 
added,  to  receiving  fees ;  but  about  ten  years  after  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Paris  it  was  found  that  a  state  resembling  somnambulism, 
or  sleep-walking,  could  be  produced  in  some  persons  by  magnetising 
them.  This  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  investigation  of  what  I  may  caU 
the  magical  side  of  the  phenomena.  This  magical  side  had  always 
been  present,  but  in  the  height  of  Mesmer's  power  had  not  been  much 
regarded.  Of  the  magic  of  animal  magnetism  I  will  say  one  word 
more  presently. 

The  term  animal  magnetism  lingered  long,  but  has  now  happily 
faUen  into  disuse,  either  mesmerism  or  hypnotism  being  used  in  its 
stead.  ''  Hypnotism  "  we  owe  to  Dr.  Braid  of  Manchester,  who,  from 
1841  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1860,  subjected  all  the  phenomena 
said  to  be  produced  in  the  magnetic  state  to  a  searching  investigation. 
Braid  is  the  founder  of  mesmerism  in  its  scientific  aspect  Hypnotism 
and  mesmerism,  as  commonly  used  now,  are  synonymous  terms ;  it 
would  be  advantageous,  I  think,  if  we  could  make  a  distinction 
between  them.  We  might,  for  example,  use  the  term  hypnotism  to 
embrace  all  those  phenomena  which  are  proven,  and  the  term  mes- 
merism to  embrace  all  those  phenomena  which  are  not  proven. 
Mesmerism  would  then  mean  what  I  have  called  its  magi(»l  side 
and  would  embrace  those  phenomena  which  are  sometimes  called  the 
higher  phenomena  of  mesmerism.  These  are  of  various  kinds.  It 
is  said,  for  instance,  that  one  person  can,  at  any  time  he  wishes, 
mesmerise  another  who  is  at  a  distance,  and  who  is  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  the  mesmeriser;  that  a  mesmerised 
person  can  perceive  the  thoughts  and  sensations  of  the  mesmeriser, 
without  receiving  any  indications  from  the  known  organs  of  sense ; 
that  a  clairvoyant  can  see  with  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the 
eyes,  for  example  with  the  back  of  the  head,  or  with  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  that  a  clairvoyant  can  describe  places  and  persons  which 
he  has  never  read  of,  or  heard  of,  or  seen.  Those  observers  who 
have  done  most  to  elucidate  the  subject,  such  as  Braid,  have  failed 
to  observe  any  of  these  and  other  similar  higher  phenomena.  They 
are  unproven.  It  would  be  convenient,  1  say,  to  include  such 
phenomena  only,  under  the  heading  of  mesmerism  ;  but  this  I  cannot 
yet  venture  to  do.  The  facts  I  have  to  mention  I  shall  call  those 
of  hypnotism  or  mesmerism  indifferently.  The  magical  side  of  the 
subject  may,  I  think,  at  present  be  fairly  left  out  of  account. 
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Primarily,  the  bypnotic  or  mesmeric  state  is  one  iu  whicL  the 
will  is  partially  or  wholly  pamlysed  by  certain  i^nsctry  impressions  ; 
but  tht-re  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  this  and 
Taridns  other  conditions,  such  as  occur  in  sleep,  somniimbulism, 
and  in  some  dii^oses  of  the  central  nervous  system,  such  as  hysteria* 
In  each  there  is  a  typical  state^  but  between  them  are  many  transition 
slaleflw 

Before  discusemg  the  mesmeric  condition,  I  must  say  one  or  two 
W'»rd8  about  the  action  of  the  central  nervous  system.  I  trnst  you 
will  forgive  me  if,  as  very  well  may  be  the  case,  you  find  that  part  of 
wh;tt  I  say  seems  too  simple  t4)  need  saying,  and  part  too  complex  and 
uuc<}rtain  to  be  said  without  reservation.  The  one  for  the  sake  of 
cleamesaiDust  needs  be  stated;  the  other  for  the  sake  of  brevity  must 
needs  be  dogmatic 

Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog* 
In  this,  all  the  chief  structures  of  the  brain  of  man  arc  represented. 
For  my  present  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  three 
divisions. 

First  there  is  the  spinal  cord.  If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  the  brain 
16  of  oourso  removed  and  the  spinal  cord  is  the  only  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system  left.  Yet  if  any  part  of  the  body  of  the  brainless  frog 
be  gently  stimulated,  a  particular  movement  results — a  reflex  aetion  is 
prcxluccd.  If,  for  instance,  the  riglit  hind  leg  is  gently  pinched,  this 
lag  and  this  only  is  kicked  out ;  if  the  left  fore  leg  is  gently  pinched, 
thi«  and  this  only  is  moved.  Diagrammatically  we  may  repi^esent  any 
one  of  these  movements  as  being  brought  about  in  the  following  way, 
Pinoliing  the  skin  stimulates  the  nerve  endings  of  a  sensory  nerve, 
eo  that  a  nerve  impulse — analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  an 
^eetric  current  passing  along  a  wire — travels  up  the  nerve  to  a 
aenaory  nerre  oeU  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  nerve  cell  certain 
changee  take  pla4^  which  result  in  an  impulse  being  sent  along 
another  nerve  to  a  mot^^r  nerve  cell  in  the  spinal  curd.  This  is,  in 
consequence,  stimulated  to  activity  and  sends  out  a  third  iiiipiilse  ukmg 
a  motor  nerve  te  a  muscle.  The  muscle  then  contracts,  and  the  limb 
is  moved. 

If  the  brainless  frog  be  pinched  somewhat  sharply,  the  movements 
which  result  are  more  extensive  than  when  it  is  gently  pinched,  a 
spasm  of  the  whole  bo<ly  may  result.  licferring  to  the  diagram,  wo 
may  represent  this  in  the  following  way.  The  sensory  cell  being 
more  strongly  affected,  sends  out  impulses  to  a  number  of  other 
sense jry  cells  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  above  and 
below  it ;  these  send  impulses  te  their  motor  centres,  and  thus  a  more 
or  l<3ss  widely-sprua4l  movement  results.  This  spretwling  out  of  ini- 
pulses  from  the  part  immediately  aftected  is  called  the  iiTadiation  of 
exciting  impulses.  When  any  part  of  the  skin  is  stimulated,  many 
flensory  and  many  motor  cells  are  affected ;  a  collection  of  cells 
serving  a  common  purpose  is  called  a  nerve  centre.  The  sj  * 
oord,  then,  consists  of  a  collection  of  nerve  centres.     By  apprij; 
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Btimulation,  aiiy  one,  or  all  of  these  Derve  centres  can  be  set  in 
activity. 

The  second  divifiion  of  the  central  nervous  ejstom  is  tlie  pos- 
terior part  of  the  hrain^the  brain  minus  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral 
heraispberes.  This,  like  the  Bpinal  cord,  consists  of  a  collection  of 
nerve  ceiitres,  but  the  function  of  these  nerve  centres  is  much  more 
eomph>x  than  that  of  the  centres  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  stimuhis  to 
the  skin,  which,  when  the  spinal  cord  is  the  only  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system  loft,  will  produce  either  a  local  niiiveraont  or  no 
movement  at  all,  will,  when  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  is  also 
present^  produce  a  general  co-ordioated  movement  such  as  occurs  in 
walking,  jumping,  swimming*  In  fact,  all  the  co-ordinated  movementa 
of  which  the  body  is  capable  can  be  brought  about  by  the  activity  of 
one  or  more  of  the  lower  centres  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  these  centroa 
can  be  set  in  action  by  events  which  have  no  effect  when  the  spinal 
cord  only  is  present*  Here  a  flash  of  light  or  a  sudden  noise  sets  in 
activity  a  nerve  centre  in  a  manner  strictly  comparable  to  the  way  in 
which  a  pinch  applied  to  the  foot  sets  in  activity  a  nerve  centre  in  the 
spinal  cord  ;  and  just  as  in  the  spinal  cord  the  active  sensory  centre 
may  excite  to  activity  a  motor  centre,  and  this  may  c^iuso  the  fixit  to 
be  moved,  so  in  the  lower  centres  of  the  brain  the  activity  of  the 
visual  or  auditory  centre  may  excite  to  activity  a  motor  centre  and 
lead  to  a  complicated  movement  such  as  sbrinking  or  jumping.  A  frog 
with  these  two  divisions  only  of  the  central  nervouB  system  doea 
nothing  of  itself;  it  is  without  will  and  coneciousncss,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  frog  with  a  spinal  cord  only,  is  without  will  and  con- 
scioTisncBs  ;  it  is  a  complicated  machine,  any  part  of  which  can  b© 
pnt  in  action  by  using  the  proper  means. 

The  last  division  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  the  corfex  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres*  This  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  with 
ideas,  with  will»  and  with  consciousneaa  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  nBtially  employed^  that  is«  speaking  generally,  it  is  con* 
cemed  with  the  higher  psychical  functiona,*     In  saying  that  this 

fart  of  the  brain  is  concerned  with  the  higher  psychical  functions, 
mean  that  every  higher  psychical  act  is  accompanied  by  some 
definite  change  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  I  mean 
that  every  emotion,  every  idea,  every  effort  of  will  is  accompanied 
by  an  activity  of  nerve  cells  in  this  part  of  the  brain  and  that 
this  activity  is  comparable  to  the  activity  which  takes  place  in 
definite  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  when  a  leg  or  arm  of  a  brainless 
frog  is  pinched* 

Here  we  touch  the  much  disputed  qneetion  of  the  localisation 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain*  Roughly  speaking,  this  question 
is  whether  there  are  nerve  centres  in  the  cortex  corresponding  to 
those  which  exist  in  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  in  the  apinal  cord : — 

*  It  h  not  poBsible  within  tlio  limits  nf  tliiB  kcturp  to  give  the  rPBerTutiona 
thill  wauM  be  nctveeary  in  a  fidl  di^ctitfeivm  of  tbo  mibjeL't. 
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whether,  for  example,  visual  sensation  and  idais  aro  accompanied  by 
an  activity  of  ono  part  of  the  cortex,  and  auditory  sensation  and  ideas 
are  ac<3ompanied  by  an  activity  of  a  different  part  of  the  cortex  j  or 
whether  vigual  and  auditory  sengatioD  and  ideas  may  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  cortex,  the  mode  of  activity  of  the  cells  being  diiferent  in 
the  t\¥o  casus » 

Happily,  it  is  not  necesRary  to  enter  into  this  question  in  order  to 
gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  chief  features  of  meBmeriBm.  The  idea  which 
we  gaiB  lacks  no  doubt  definiteness  in  detail,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  express  it  in  diferent  language  according  as  we  End  later,  that  the 
cortex  of  the  oerebral  hemispheres  consists  of  one  nerve  centre  with 
many  functions,  or  of  many  nerve  centres  with  different  functions,  or 
again  as  we  find — and  this  is  most  probable — thiit  the  truth  ia  between 
these  two  extreme  theories. 

But  whilst  we  may  put  in  the  baekgrounil  the  question  of  local isa^ 
tion  of  function  for  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  we  must  linger  a  little  to 
consider  its  mode  of  action,     I  will  take  a  particular  instance. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  when  rays  of 
light  from  an  external  object  f^dl  upon  it  give  rise  to  nervous  impulses 
which  eventually  produce  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  a  certain  activity ; 
this  activity  leads  to  our  forming  an  idea  of  the  object.  Now  in 
some  cases  the  formation  of  the  idea  is  all  that  takes  place :  often, 
however,  impulses  are  sent  out  from  the  active  cells  of  the  cortex  to 
a  motor  centre  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  and  a  movement  is 
made.  This  is  a  reflex  action  from  the  cerebral  cortex.  Hem  the 
active  sensory  centre  excites  a  motor  centre,  jiujt  as  hnppens  in  tbe 
spinal  cord  of  a  frog  tbe  leg  of  which  ia  pinched*  Our  actions  are 
often  of  this  nature,  though  in  mauy  cases  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  how  far  the  will  is  exercised  in  tbe  action.  If  you  give  a  child 
a  sweetmeat,  the  child  sometimes  no  doubt  deliberates  what  to  do  with 
it ;  in  others  the  rapid  transference  of  the  sweetmetit  to  the  mouth 
aeems  to  be  simply  a  reflex  action  entirely  independent  of  any  eflbrt 
of  will,  though  accompanied  by  consciousness. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  introduced  the  useful  term  unoonscious  cerebra- 
tion into  physiological- psychology.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  cortex 
may  be  active  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it.  An  instance 
which  Dr.  Carpenter  gives,  is  that  of  trying  to  remember  a  name 
Avhich  for  the  moment  we  have  forgotten,  in  such  cases  it  is  often 
beet  to  give  up  consciously  thinking,  but  the  fiiudumental  activities 
in  the  brain  wbicb  accompauy  tb inking  go  on  nevertheless,  so  that 
preflently  without  farther  conscious  effort,  the  name  is  remembered,  is 
80  it  were  thrown  up  into  consciousness, 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  reflex  actions  not  infrequently  occur  in 
whioh  a  conscious  idea  forms  part  of  tbe  reflex  chaiu.  But  consciouH- 
noas  is  not  necessary  to  the  reflex  action ;  tbat  is,  tbe  changes  in  the 
cortex  which  are  the  physical  basis  of  the  idea  may  be  carried  nut 
without  giving  rise  to  consciousness.  Here  we  want  a  term  to  imply 
that  state  in  which  every tbing  necessary  for  an  idea  is  present  except 
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consciousness.  Poraetiraes  this  is  called  an  **  iincon scions  idea," 
wbicb  would  be  convenient  enongb  but  tbat  *'  idea  "  is  generally  taken 
to  imply  coiiBcionsncRs,     It  is  an  «ct  of  unconscious  cerebration. 

Hcflox  actions  in  wbicb  an  unconscious  cerebration  forms  part  of 
tbe  cbain  occur  to  all  of  ns.  Some  time  ago,  wbilst  walking  up  and 
down  tbe  Inbeiratory  at  Cambridge  tbinking  intently  on  tbe  result  of 
an  experiment,  I  ooticeA  tliat  tbe  pijio  wbicb  I  bad  been  smoking  bad 
gone  oiU.  Making  up  mj  mind  to  ligbt  it  again,  I  walked  to  tbe 
place  where  tbe  matches  were  kept,  wbicli  happened  to  be  close  to 
a  water-tap.  As  I  went  I  began  thinking  again  of  ray  experiment. 
In  a  moment  or  two  I  was  disturbed  by  a  rush  of  cold  water  over  my 
hand.  I  foiuid  that  I  had  turned  tbe  water-tap,  and  let  tbe  stream  of 
water  run  full  into  the  bowl  of  my  pipe*  This  was  a  reflex  action 
from  tbe  cerebral  cortex.  Tbe  sight  of  the  tap  had  given  rise  to  what 
for  this  once  I  will  call  an  nn  eon  scions  idea»  wbicb  bad  led  to  the 
somewhat  complex  movements  of  turning  tbe  tap  and  collecting  tbe 
water  in  tbe  pipc-bowL 

Tbe  central  nervous  system  consists,  then,  of  a  vast  nnmber  of 
nerve  centres,  each  of  which  can  be  sot  in  activity  by  an  appropriato 
nerve  impulse  reaching  it  either  by  a  peripheral  nerve  or  from  some 
other  nerve  centre.  The  action  of  these  nerve  centres  is  normally 
controlled  by  the  will. 

Hero,  at  last,  we  come  to  mesmerism;  the  primary  point  in 
mesmerism  is  the  paralysis  of  the  will ;  tbe  nervous  systjem  is  then 
out  of  tbe  control  of  the  subject,  whether  animal  or  man,  and  by 
appropriate  stimulation,  any  one  or  more  of  bis  nerve  centres  can 
bo  set  in  activity.  I  shall  consider  first  the  behaviour  of  tbe  lower 
animals  when  mesmerised :  in  these  the  phenomena,  as  far  as  at 
present  observed,  are  much  simpler  than  they  are  in  man.  If  a  frog 
l>e  turned  over  on  its  back,  it  at  once  regains  its  normal  position  ; 
if,  however,  it  lie  prevented  from  doing  so,  and  its  Btrugglea  are 
for  a  short  time  gently  suppressed,  it  becomes  hypnotised.  Then, 
although  it  be  left  at  liberty  to  regain  its  normal  position,  it  will  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  Apart  from  the  movements  it  makes  in  breathing, 
it  lies  motionless.  If  it  has  been  held  for  a  sbfirt  time  only,  tbe 
hypnotic  state  does  not  last  long,  usually  from  one  to  five  or  ten 
minutes ;  biit,  if  tbe  movements  it  makes,  say  at  tbe  cud  of  one  minuto, 
of  five  miiuites,  and  so  on,  are  sujtpre.^sed,  it  will  not  infrequently 
bappon  that  the  frog  will  then  stay  without  farther  movement  for  a 
considerable  time,  sometimes  even  for  many  hours.  During  the  first 
part  of  this  time  a  slight  pincb,  a  sudden  flash  of  ligbt,  or  a  loud 
noise,  will  usually  cause  it  to  turn  over  and  sit  up  in  its  normal 
manner.  For  a  moment  or  two  it  looks  a  little  dull  and  confused,  but 
rapidly  regains  its  normal  activity.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
time  it  responds  less  and  less  to  external  stimuli.  Reflex  actions  are 
less  readily  obtained,  or  may  not  be  produced  at  all  by  stimuli 
ordinarily  eftective.  Within  certain  limits,  the  longer  the  frog 
remains  hypnotised^  tbe  more  marked  becomes  its  general  insensi- 
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ijd  Beufie.  When  it  is  in  this  state,  it  may  be  propped  up  against 
support  with  its  legs  crossed  under  it,  or  placed  so  that  it  rests  on 
its  head,  or  pLioed  on  its  side  with  its  leg^  arranged  in  this  or  that 
la^ion,  without  offering  the  least  resistance.  Strong  stimnli,  or 
certain  apparently  lesser  ones,  for  example  a  dash  of  water»  cause  it 
to  recover  its  position  slowlj ;  it  then  nsnallj  sits  for  several  minutes 
motionless^  and  only  after  some  time  regains  its  nonnal  sensitiveness 
and  activity.     I  show  yon  here  a  frog  in  the  early  hypnotic  state, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  frog  as  being  hypnotised  or  mesmerised. 
Let  US  consider  what  is  meant  by  this.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the 
animal  does  oot  remain  passive  from  any  astuteness  on  its  part ;  it  is 
incredible  that  the  frog,  finding  its  efforts  to  escape  ineffective,  shuald 
make  up  its  mind  to  remain  quiet,  and  should,  although  at  liberty  to 
moT6,  stay  still  for  hours,  becoming  more  and  more  determined  as 
time  goes  on  to  take  no  notice  of  noises,  of  flashes  of  light,  and  of 
pinching  of  its  skin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  in 
some  way  its  will  has  become  paralysed.  In  order  to  attempt  to 
explain  how  this  is  brought  about,  we  must  consider  another  aspect 
of  reflex  action,  an  aspect  which  is  very  little  understood. 

Yon  remember  that  a  brainlras  frog  will,  when  its  leg  is  gently 
pinched,  kick  out  the  leg  ;  but  if  just  previoaaly  some  other  part  of  the 
body  has  also  betn  pinched,  one  of  two  opposite  things  may  take  place ; 
the  leg  may  be  kicked  out  more  quickly  and  vigorously,  or  it  may  not 
be  kicked  out  at  all.  In  both  cases  the  nerve  centre  involved  in  pro* 
duciug  the  movement  of  the  leg  receives  an  additional  impulse  from 
auuther  nerve  centre,  but  in  ooe  case  the  additional  impulse  increases 
the  activity  of  the  nerve  centre  involved  in  the  reflex  action,  in  the 
other  case  it  annuls  this  activity — there  is,  to  nse  the  physiological 
t<?rm,  an  inhibition  of  the  "  reflex"  nerve  centre. 

To  take  aoother  instance,  a  frog  without  its  cerebral  hemispheres, 
but  with  the  rest  of  its  nervous  system,  will  croak  when  its  sides  are 
gently  touched;  but  if  at  the  moment  of  touching  it,  its  leg  be 
pioched,  it  moves  or  jump«,  but  does  not  croak.  Here  the  motor 
centre  which  causes  the  movements  of  the  muscles  in  croaking,  reeeives 
nenrous  impulses  from  two  sensory  centres ;  one  of  these  being  set  in 
activity  by  touching  the  sides  of  the  frog,  the  other  from  pinching  its 
leg.  The  impulses  from  the  former  tend  to  make  the  mottjr  centre 
aeiiTO,  and  so  produce  a  croak;  but  the  exciting  effect  of  these 
ixnpolaes  is  annulled  by  the  impulses  coming  from  the  latter  centre ; 
in  other  words  the  nerve  centre  involved  in  croaking  is  inhibited* 
Inhibition  by  impulses  proceeding  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain  occurs 
ivery  day  of  our  lives.  The  "  will "  is  perpetually  being  brought 
into  play  to  inhibit  some  nerve  centre  or  other.  For  example,  you 
may  bo  on  the  verge  of  yawning^  when  it  suddenly  occurs  to  you  that 
it  will  be  better  not  to  do  so  ;  you  suppress  the  yawn  without  moving 
a  muscle.  What  hapj^ens  is  this.  An  inhibitory  nerve  impulse  is 
•cat  frx^m  the  cortex,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  indiscreet  activity  of  a 
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nerve  centre  el&owhere  in  the  brain.  Further,  when  the  cortex  ib  set 
in  activity  in  a  particular  way  by  one  impnlse»  another  impulse 
reaching  it  may  inhibit  the  first  activity,  or,  in  terms  of  the  locftlisa- 
tioD  theory,  one  nerve  centre  in  the  ccvrtex  may  send  out  inhibitory 
impulses  to  any  other  nerve  centre  of  the  cortex, 

I  need  not  farther  multiply  instances  of  inhibition.  I  wish, 
however,  to  lay  stress  on  this,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
impulses  travelling  from  any  peripheral  nerve-ending  to  a  nerve 
centre,  or  from  any  one  nerve  centre  to  any  other,  may,  under  certain 
circumfitancea,  diniinish  or  annul  the  functional  activity  of  the  norvo 
centre,  that  is,  may  inhibit  it.  And  there  ia  equal  reason  to  believe 
that,  under  certain  other  circumetances,  the  effect  produced  will  not 
be  inhibition,  but  an  increase  of  activity  of  the  centre.  The  exact 
conditions  which  determine  whothor  one  effect  or  the  other  takes 
phw:e,  have  not  as  yet  been  made  out.  For  the  present  the  facts  must 
suffice  us.     We  may  now  return  to  the  mesmerised  frog. 

Whatever  the  will  may  be,  its  action  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
activity  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  ;  if  this  activity  is  prevented  from 
taking  place,  the  will  can  no  longer  act.  From  the  physiological 
standpoint,  then,  the  mesmerised  frog  lies  motionless  because  an 
inhibition  of  a  particular  activity  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cortex  has 
taken  place*     Wo  may  distinguish  two  chief  causes  of  this  inhibition. 

The  tactile  stimuli  sent  to  the  central  nervous  system  when  the 
frog  lies  on  its  back  are  obviously  different  from  those  sent  when 
the  frog  is  in  its  normal  position.  Tho  unusual  nerve  im pulses 
travelling  from  the  skin  in  tho  unusual  position  of  the  frog  are 
inhibitory  nerve  impulses.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  act 
first  on  some  lower  centre  of  the  brain,  and  that  from  this,  impulsei 
are  sent  which  diminish  or  annul  the  activity  of  the  cortical  nerve 
cells  which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  wilL 

Tho  second  chief  cause  of  inhibition  is  in  the  cortex  itself, 
Han<liing  the  frog  in  the  way  which  is  done  when  it  is  mesmerised, 
produces  a  certain  emotional  condition  which  we  may  call  fright, 
But  when  the  animal  is  frightened,  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cortex  are 
set  in  activity  in  a  special  manner.  This  mode  of  activity  inhibits' 
other  modes  of  activity,  and  the  will  is  paralysed.*  We  cannot  at 
present,  I  think,  put  in  any  more  definite  form  the  effect  of  one  state 
of  the  cortex  of  the  braiu  upon  its  other  possible  states.  We  do  not 
know  enough  of  the  relations  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  to  the 
psychical  functions  to  say  luore.  In  some  caf=ea  friglit  seems  to  play 
a  very  small  part,  if  any,  in  producing  tho  effect.  That  it  is  not  an 
essential  factor  ia,  to  some  extent,  condrmed  by  tho  fact  that  a  frog 
without  the  cerebral  hemispheres  can  be  easily  mesmeriaed ;   it  is 


♦  The  term  ''  pamlyeiftof  the  will  '*  ia  here  used  to  incbido  the  state  in  which 
there  h  an  effort  of  will,  but  in  wliith  the  effort  i*  not  fallowed  by  a  despatoli  of 
neivoue  impulaea  from  Ihe  cerebral  bemidpheres  to  the  kwei  iit?rvoud  centroB. 
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difficult  io  conoeive  of  the  animal  in  tldfi  Btate  being  yeiy  much 
frightened. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  reflex  action  from  all  parts  of  the 
bod  J  is  diminished  in  the  meemarised  frog«  Af^r  a  time,  then,  there 
is  a  marked  inhibition  of  activity  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 
Now  in  the  brainless  frog  placed  on  its  back  there  is  no  such  diminu- 
tion of  reflex  action ;  heuce  in  the  intact  hypnotised  frog  the  spinal 
cord  most  be  inhibited  by  impulses  coming  from  the  brain;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  centres  inhibited  in  their  own  proper 
aelian,  nerertheless  send  out  inhibitory  impulses  to  other  centres. 
There  appears  then  to  be  an  irradiation  of  inhibitory  impulses,  just 
aa  we  baTe  seen  that  tliere  is  an  irradiation  of  exciting  impulses* 

There  are  two  other  features  in  the  hypnotised  frog  which  I 
mnsl  mention,  although  time  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  them. 
It  aomatimes  happens  that  eoon  after  a  frog  has  been  hypnotised^ 
?cAex  actions,  instead  of  being  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  normally^ 
aie  obtained  more  easily.  Preceding  the  condition  of  reflex  decrease 
there  te  a  condition  of  reflex  increase.  Further,  it  sometimes  happens 
^mt  the  hypnotised  frog,  instead  of  lying  with  its  muscles  flaccid, 
panes  into  a  cataleptic  state,  so  that  its  limbs  tend  to  remain  in  any 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed*  Both  the  condition  of  reflex 
increase  and  that  of  catalepsy  are  more  marked  in  man. 

Before   passing    to  mesmerion   in   man   I   will   show  you   two 

other  instances  of  hypnotism  in  the  lower  animals.     The  alligator 

fhich  yon  see  here  behaves  very  much  like  the  frog.     It  has,  how- 

',  less  tendency  to  become  cataleptic*  After  a  brief  struggle,  it 
(jniescent  and  its  limbs  slowly  relax ;  its  month  may  then 
be  opened,  and  a  cork  placed  between  its  teeth,  without  giving  rise  to 
aaT  velnntary  movement  on  its  part.  It  may  be  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  this  limp  condition  by  gently  stroking  the  skin  close  to 
itaeyea. 

Bo  lar  as  I  have  observed,  the  hypnotic  condition  in  birds  and  in 
lower  mammals  is  not  capable  of  any  great  development.  It  may 
last  ten  minutes,  but  rarely  longer.  In  these  animals,  too,  the 
emotional  condition  is  probably  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the 
inliibition.  Of  impulses  from  peripheral  sense  organs,  tactile  im- 
polses  seem  to  be  most  efleotive  in  the  lower  mammals,  as  in  the 
rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  and  visual  impulses  in  the  bird.  The  pigeon 
which  I  have  bere,  remains  longest  quiescent  when,  after  it  has  been 
held  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  bring  my  hand  slowly  up  and  down  ovc^ 
its  head. 

In  man  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  of  a  very  much  more 
striking  character  than  they  are  in  the  lower  animals.  Speaking 
generally,  this  seems  to  be  due  to  a  greater  iuterdcpendonce  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  lower  animals.  In  these, 
when  any  one  centre  is  stirred  up  by  exciting  impulses,  an  irradiation 
td  exeating  impulses  is  apt  to  taae  place  to  all  other  centres,  and  the 
ic  state  is  in  consequence  apt  to  be  broken.  And  on  the  otbei 
(Vol.  XI.     No.  78.)  d 
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haEd,  wben  el  centre  is  inliibiied,  an  irradiation  of  inhibitory  impnlBea 
IB  apt  to  take  place,  and  tho  whole  Dervous  ejBtem  is  in  eoiiBCMiuenee 
apt  to  be  inhibited.  Hence  the  activity  or  suppreBsion  of  activity 
of  particular  parts  of  the  central  nervoufl  eyetem,  which  forms  so 
conspicuons  a  feature  of  meBmerism  in  man,  can  be  only  partially 
produced  in  the  lower  vertebrates.  Even  in  man  there  is  very  con- 
iiderable  difference^  in  different  individuals^  in  the  ease  with  which  par- 
ticular nerve  centres  can  bo  excited  or  inhibited  without  other  centres 
being  Bimiloidy  affected.  Bnt  apart  &om  this  the  fundamentiil 
features  are  the  same,  whether  a  mau  or  a  frog  be  raesraerised.  The 
primary  point  is,  as  I  have  eaid,  the  paralysis  of  the  will,  that  is,  the 
inhibition  of  a  certain  activity  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the 
cerebrum. 

In  man,  as  in  the  frog,  this  inhibition  may  be  brought  about  either 
by  impulses  proceeding  from  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense,  or  by 
impulses  originating  in  the  cortex  itself.  Of  the  former  class,  tactile 
and  visiml  impulses  are  most  effective,  although  the  mesmeric  state 
may  be  produced  by  auditory  and  probably  by  other  impulses.  A 
man  may 4  then,  be  mesmerieed  by  passing  the  hands  over  or  close 
to  the  ekiji,  or  by  maloDg  him  look  steadily  at  an  object^  or  listen 
intently  to  a  sound. 

Whether  the  inhibitory  impulses  so  set  up  produce  inhibition  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  effect  of  the  inhibitory  impulses  may  be  countoraefced  by  exciting 
iro pulses  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  In 
many  people  the  exciting  impulses  are  always  sufficiently  strong  to 
overpower  the  inhibitory  ones,  and  such  people  cannot  bo  mesmerised. 
In  others,  the  inhibitory  impulses  must  bo  kept  np  for  a  long  time, 
and  repeated  on  successive  days,  before  they  acquire  sufficient  force 
to  overcome  tho  exciting  ones.  Such  people  are  mesmerised  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  great  majority  of  people  cannot  be  mesmerised  unless  they 
consent  to  Sx  their  attention  on  some  particular  object.  This  ffxiug 
of  the  attention,  speaking  gonei-ally,  seems  to  be  a  voluntary  exclusion 
of  exciting  impulses,  leaving  thus  the  inhibitory  ones  an  open  field. 
Idiots,  who,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  co-ordination  of  their  nerve 
centres,  cannot  fix  their  attention  for  any  length  of  time  on  any  one 
object,  cannot  as  far  as  I  know  bo  mesmerised.  Now  this,  now  that  part 
of  the  brain  becomes  active,  and  exciting  impulses  are  sent  out  which 
overpower  the  inhibitory  ones.*  Inhibition  from  impulses  arising  in 
the  cortex  itself  are  rare  unless  the  patient  has  been  previously  mes- 
merised* Some  such  cases,  however,  do  occur.  But  in  people  who 
have  been  previously  mesmerised  inhibition  in  this  manner  is  of  not 
im&eqnent  occurrence ;  within  limits,  the  more  often  the  changes  in 


*  It  is  mvl  that  &ooie  penozts,  whilst  tbey  aie  sleeping,  can  be  brought  by 
means  nf  possea  into  the  meflmertc  «ttite.  It  would  be  interesting  to  observe  if 
thif  can  aleo  be  done  with  insane  people, 
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fclid  cells  accompanying  inhibition  have  been  produced,  the  easier 
&ey  ftre  to  re  prod  ace.  TLose  who  Lave  often  been  mesmerised  may 
fall  again  into  this  condition  at  any  mi>ment,  if  the  idea  crosses  their 
minds  that  they  are  expected  to  be  mesmerised. 

Thus  if  a  sensitive  subject  be  told  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  at 
half-past  nine  he  will  he  mesmerised,  nothiug  mora  need  be  done ;  the 
day  after  to-morrow  at  half-past  nine  he  will  remember  it,  and  in  so 
doing  will  mesmerise  himself. 

An  instance  sent  by  M.  Richer  to  Dr,  Hake  Tuke,  presents,  it 
seems  to  me,  an  example  of  inhibition  from  the  cortex  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  difTerent  class,  and  more  allied  to  that  which  occurs  in  birds 
and  lower  mummals.  A  patient  was  suspected  of  stealing  some 
photographs  from  the  hospital^  a  charge  which  she  indignantly  denied. 
One  morning  M.  Richer  found  this  patient  with  her  hand  in  tbe  drawer 
containing  the  photographs*  having  already  transferred  some  of  them 
to  her  p<x;ket.  There  she  remained  motionless.  She  had  been  mes- 
merised by  the  sound  of  a  gong  e truck  in  an  adjoining  ward.  Here, 
probably,  the  changes  in  the  cortex  accompanying  the  emotion  which 
was  aroused  by  the  sudden  sound  at  tbe  moment  when  she  was 
committing  the  theft,  produced  a  widespread  inhibition— she  was 
instantaneously  mesmerised. 

I  will  show  you  the  method  of  mesmerising  which  is,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole*  most  effective  ;  it  is  very  nearly  that  described  by  Braid. 
1  have  not  time  to  attempt  a  mesmeric  experiment  ttvuight,  it  is  the 
method  only  which  I  wish  to  show  you.  With  one  hand  a  bright  object, 
such  as  this  facetted  piece  of  glass,  is  held  thus^  eight  to  twelve  inches 
from  the  subject^  so  that  there  is  a  considorable  convergence  of  the 
eyes,  and  rather  above  the  level  of  the  eyes,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  look 
upwards.  The  subject  is  told  to  look  steadily  at  the  piece  of  glass, 
and  to  keep  bis  whole  attention  fixed  upon  it.  This  position  is  kept 
up  for  five  to  ten  minutOB ;  during  this  time  the  pupils  will  probubly 
dilftte  considerably,  often  assuming  a  slight  rhythmic  contraction  and 
dilation ;  when  this  is  the  case  the  free  hand  is  moved  slowly  from 
the  object  towards  the  eyes.  K  the  subject  is  sensitive,  the  eyes  will 
usually  close  with  a  vibratory  motion.  In  some  cases  the  subject  is 
then  unable  to  open  them,  and  the  UBtial  mesmeric  phenomena  can  be 
obtained.  If  when  the  operator  brings  his  hand  near  the  eyes  of  the 
Bubjocti  the  subject  instead  of  closing  them  foUow^s  the  movements 
of  the  fingers,  the  whole  procf>eding  is  repeated,  but  the  subject  is  told 
to  close  his  eyes  when  the  fingers  are  brought  near  them,  but  to  keep 
them  fixed  in  the  same  direction  aa  before,  and  to  continue  to  think 
of  the  object  and  that  only.  The  operator  thou  for  some  minutes 
makes  "  passes,"  bringing  his  warm  hands  over  and  close  to  the  face 
of  the  sulgoct  in  one  direction.  When  the  subject  is  inclined  to  pass 
into  the  cataleptic  state,  an  indication  of  his  condition  may  be  obtained 
by  gently  raising  his  arm;  if  be  is  beginning  to  be  mesmerised,  the 
arm  renmins  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  the  arm 
UXkf  the  mesmeric  state  may  not  infrequently  be  hastened  on  by 
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telling  the  subject  to  keep  his  arm  extended  whilst  be  is  still  gaziad 
at  the  object,  or  whilst  the  passes  are  being  made*  And  that  is  thl 
whole  of  the  process.  The  man  thus  mesmerised  sinks  from  manhood 
to  a  highly  complicated  piece  of  machinery.  He  is  a  machine  whidi 
for  a  time  is  conscious,  and  in  which  ideas  can  be  excited  by  appro 
priiit^  stimulation  ;  anyone  ac(|iiaint6d  with  the  machinery  can  set  i 
in  action.  ' 

The  distiiiguiBhing  feature  of  the  earlier  stages  of  mesmcrisa 
in  man  is  thiit  by  slight  stimulation  any  one  centre  can  be  easil] 
gbt  in  violent  actiTity,  and  its  activity  easily  stopjyed,  wnthont  thi 
activity  spreading  to  other  distant  centres.  It  is  on  this  that  tb 
mesmeric  phenomena  usually  exhibited  depend ;  with  most  of  thea 
phenomena  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  so  that  I  need  mention  ond  01 
two  only. 

Complicated  reflexes  may  bo  produced  in  various  way  a,  just  as  wi 
have  Been  is  the  case  with  a  frog  even  when  without  its  cerebra 
bemispheres.  Thus  Braid  mentions  that  on  one  occasion  an  oil 
lady  who  had  never  danced,  and  w*ho  indeed  considered  it  a  sinfal  paa 
time,  when  mesmeriged  began  to  dance  as  soon  as  a  waltz  tune  wa( 
played.  j 

A  statement  made  to  a  subject  will  often  produce  implicit  belief 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  his  senses.     I  remembei*  telling  I 
subject  tJiat  I  was  about  to  bring  a  hot  body  near  his  face,  and  he  wa( 
tt>  tell  mo  when  it  was  painful     I  put  my  linger  on  his  cheek,  upoj 
which  he  cried  out  violently  that  1  was  burning  him.     When  he  -wti 
0 weakened  he  Temcrohercd  that  I  had  touched  him  w^ith  fiomethiii| 
very  hot.     The  idea  I  had  given  him  was  remembered,  the  evidenoi 
of  his  sense  of  touch  was  disregarded.     Even  in  ordinary,  apparontl| 
wakeful,  life  an  idea  may  produce  a  belief  in  no  w^ay  borne  out  M 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.      Dr.    Beard  narrates  that  once  whei 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  steamer   he  was   in   ran  into  a  sailing 
vessel.     It  was  at  night,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  shriefel 
and  cries,  and  prayei'S  of  the  passengers,  the  cry  went  forth  that  thi 
steamer  ivas  stove  in  and  the   bow   sinking;    sti-aigbtway  aU  ©ya 
were  turned  to  the  bow,  and  to  every  eye  it  seemed  to  be  sinki: 
**  I  shall  never  forget,"  ho  says,  *'  bow  it  gradually  lowered  in  tl 
darkness."    In  fact,  however,  the  vessel  was  uninjured^  and  the  bo^ 
did  not  sink  at  all.   Here  probably  thw  majority  of  the  people  presei 
passed  simultaneously  into  a  condition  resembling  the  mesmeric  co] 
difcion  ;  the  idea  presenttjd  to  them  by  the  cry  "  the  bow  is  sinking 
being  more  powei-ful  thim  the  ideas  aroused  by  the  objects  acti 
seen. 

Bat  even  in  the  absence  of  sti'ong  emotion,  it  may  happen  that 
idett  suggested  hy  a  statement  may  he  more  powerful  than  the  prope 
sensory  impression.  There  aro  some  persons,  apjmrently  perfectl; 
trustworthy,  wlio  nevortheless,  if  they  WL-ro  told  to  look  closely  at  tb 
top  of  this  bell  jar  and  see  thu  fainl  flame  coming  from  it,  would  ver 
soon  Boe  the  flame  (luite  diwlinctly.     In  htalth,  aa  well  as  in  diseart 


tlien  ftfe  many  paiii&I  ^yelatiotiB  of  the  eondilioii  prodoeed  hf 


In  some  subjects  tbe  seDsibility  of  the  skin  to  TariAitoiis  of 
leanperfttnre  is  rerj  greatlj  increased,  so  that  the  contoiu'  and  nxe  of 
an  object  which  is  brought  near  the  skin  can  be  reoogtiised  hj  the 
alteration  in  the  feeling  of  temperature  of  the  part.  The  mze  aod 
contour  of  an  object  such  a«  a  ix)ok  or  a  coin  being  thus  known,  the 
SQbjoot  may  of  course  be  able  to  guess  that  a  book  or  coin  is  being 
held  before  him* 

There  are  cert&iii  attitudes  which  we  usually  assume  under  the 
inBaenoe  of  certain  moods  or  ideas ;  from  each  of  the  muscle  con- 
cerned in  bringing  abont  any  one  nttitude,  impulses  trarel  up  to  the 
bfain,  and  gire  rise  to  a  definite  mascular  sensation  which  comes 
therefore  io  be  associated  with  a  particular  mental  mood.  In  me#> 
meriBed  people  the  prodaction  of  a  definite  muscular  sensation  not 
infrequently  produces  in  the  mind  the  mood  with  which  it  is,  in  the 
wakefnl  state,  associated.  At  the  same  time  ideas  may  be  prodaoed 
corrE«pouding  to  the  mood,  and  the  ideas  may  gife  rise  to  particular 
actions,  such  as  Unghing,  crying,  fighting. 

If  the  head  is  pushed  back  and  the  shoulders  opeaed  out,  the 
dee  aasnmes  a  look  fall  of  pride  or  ban gh tineas,  and  if  the  sobject  be 
asked  what  he  is  thinking  about,  he  will  give  some  answer  indicating 
what  a  fine  fellow  he  fancies  himself  to  be.  If,  then,  the  head  is 
boaed  and  the  shoulders  contracted,  the  aspect  of  the  face  changes 
to  one  of  humility  and  pity.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  slight 
preerore  on  a  single  muscle,  which  causes  it  to  contract,  will  by  an 
irradiation  of  ner?e  impulses  produce  the  muscular  sensations  proper 
to  a  group  of  muscles,  and  this  will  giye  rise  to  the  associated  irame 
of  mind<  Thus  very  difierent  feelings  may  be  made  to  rapidly 
succeed  one  another  in  the  mind  of  the  subject  by  simply  pressing  on 
farious  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck.  At  first  sight  ^uch  an  experi- 
ment looks  like  a  revival  of  the  now  happily  forgotten  phrenology.        | 

I  have  said  that  in  a  frog  which  remains  mesmerised  for  any  time^ 
there  is  a  considerable  reflex  depression,  L  e.  inhibition  of  the  whole 
of  the  central  nervous  system— that  there  is  an  irradiation  of  inhibitory 
impulses*  In  man  a  similar  irradiation  of  inhibitory  impulses  appears 
to  take  place ;  usually  a  mesmerised  person  if  left  alone  passes 
graditally»  but  often  rapidly,  into  a  state  of  torpor ;  consciousness 
disappears,  memory  is  lost,  reflex  action  becomes  difficult  to  obtain, 
finally,  it  may  be,  there  is  complete  aneesthesia,  a  limb  may  be  cut  off 
without  producing  any  movement  or  any  pain  ;  since  this  torpor  comes 
OD  without  anything  farther  being  done  to  the  subject,  we  may  con- 
elnda  that  here,  as  in  the  frog,  but  to  a  much  more  marked  degree, 
there  is  an  irradiation  of  inhibitory  impulfiee.  The  primarily 
inhibited  centres  send  out  inhibitory  impalMB  to  all  other  nerve 
centres.  Up  to  a  certain  stage,  possibly  throughout,  any  one  or  more 
esntres  may  be  brought  back  to  a  condition  of  activity  by  certain 
eiettmg  stimuli,  but  when   these  cease  tbe  inexei table  condition  is 
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soon  brouglit  back  by  tLe  inbibitory  impulses  streaming  to  tbem  from 
other  ncrvo  ceDtreB. 

The  extent  to  which  the  torpid  condition  develops  itself,  varies  in 
diflferent  individuals.  It  depends  ujion  the  condition  of  tbo  nervous 
By  stem,  upon  the  relative  intensities  of  tlio  inhibitory  and  exciting 
impulses.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  gfjes,  it  would  appear 
til  at  a  few  only  of  those  who  can  be  mesmeriseti,  can  be  made  to  pass 
into  a  condition  of  complete  anoesthesia.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  may  be  duo  to  the  passes  which  give  rise  to  inhibitory 
impulseB  not  being  continued  long  enough.  Dr.  Esdaile,  who  in 
India  was  accustomed  to  mesmerise  his  patients  before  performing 
surgical  operations  upon  them,  used  to  continue  the  passes  for  one  to 
two  hours,  and  often  to  repeat  this  for  several  days  in  succession. 

Id  different  people  the  order  in  which  different  centres  are 
inhibited  varies,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  unequal  development 
of  different  centres  in  different  people.  This  is  no  doubt  of  influence 
in  determining  whether  the  general  state  is  cataleptic,  somnambulistic, 
or  lethargic,  and  here  probably  the  method  used  to  mesmerise  is  also 
of  considerable  importance  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  cataleptic  condi- 
tion is  more  likely  to  bo  developed  when  the  process  of  mesmerisation 
involves  a  strain  on  the  eyes  of  the  subject,  than  when  he  is  mes- 
merised by  passes.  Not  much  attention,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
directed  to  this  point. 

There  can,  I  think,  ha  no  doubt  tliat  mesmerism  may  help, 
and  sometimes  cure,  persons  suffering  from  certain  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system*  It  is  not  in  onr  power  to  make  any  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  way  in  which  this  is  brought  about ;  but  since  disease 
may  be  the  result  of  either  an  over-activity  or  of  an  under-activity  of 
any  part  of  the  central  nervous  system,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  beneficial  effect  will  follow  the  employment  of  a  method 
which  allows  us  to  diniiuish  or  inereaso  these  activities  as  we  will. 
This  is  a  side  of  the  question  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  both 
to  physicians  and  to  physiologists — to  physiologists,  since  it  bears 
directly  upon  the  problem  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on 
nutrition*  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  by  directing  attention 
strongly  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  the  nutritive  state  of 
that  port  of  the  body  may  be  altered.  The  determination  of  the 
actual  way  in  which  this  is  brought  about  is  full  of  diflBculties,  but 
the  following  way  is  at  least  theoretically  possible.  It  may  be  that 
the  nerve  centres  connected  with  the  tissue  in  question  are  made 
unusually  active,  and  that  they  send  out  nerve  impulses  of  a  trophic 
nature,  that  is,  impulses  which  directly  control  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissue.  The  alteration  in  the  tissue  caused  by  its  changed  nutritive 
state — its  changed  metabolism^ — may  conceivably  bo  either  beneficial 
or  detrimental  to  the  whole  organism ;  it  may  give  rise  to  a  diseased 
state,  or  get  rid  of  an  existing  one« 

The  modem  miracles  of  healing,  wrought  in  persons  in  a  state  of 
religioiiB  enthusiasmj  offer  a  field  for  investigating  this  problem  ;  the 
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field,  however,  \b  a  particiilttrly  bad  one,  and  chiefly  because  so  many 
people  concerned  regard  any  careful  cxaminAiion  of  the  subject  as 
impious.  Bnt  in  mesmerlBed  persons  it  seems  probable  that  eitch 
ioYOdtigations  could  be  made  on  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis.  Men 
when  mesmerised  gradually  lose  roraembrance  of  those  things  which 
they  remember  when  they  are  awake,  but  not  infrequently  other 
things  are  remembered  which  are  forgo tton  in  the  waking  state.' 
Tliis  is  normally  the  case  with  a  person  who  has  been  previously  and 
recently  mesmerised.  He  may  then  remember  little  else  than  what 
took  place  in  the  corresponding  stage  of  his  previous  mesmerisation* 
In  a  certain  Btate»  then,  an  event  or  a  command  will  produce  in  the 
central  nervous  system  those  changes  which  are  necessary  for  the 
event  or  the  command  to  be  remembered  later,  without  ever  rising  to 
oonBcionsness  in  the  waking  condition.  Thus  a  command  to  do  a 
particular  thing,  given  to  a  subject  in  this  mesmeric  stsge,  may  be 
carried  out  when  he  awakes,  although  he  is  quite  unconscioua  why  he 
does  it.  We  may  say  that  'snch  an  act  is  one  of  unconscious  memory. 
But  it  is,  1  think,  something  more  than  this.  The  subject  is  usuaOy 
unetsy  Mid  preoccupied  until  the  thing  is  done ;  he  is  to  a  greater 
or  lees  extent  unable  to  fix  his  attention  on  other  things ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  in  a  state  of  unconscious  attention  to  an  unconscious  memory. 
This  brings  us  to  our  point.  It  suggests  that  if  a  subject  in  a 
oertain  stage  of  mesmcrisation  be  told  that  in  a  few  days  a  Bore  will 
appear  upon  his  hand,  or  conversely  that  a  sore  already  there  will 
disappear,  the  conditions  which  accompany  conscious  expectation  and 
attention,  will  to  a  certain  degree  be  established;  and  the  trophic 
iufiuence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  tissues  may  be  tested  in  a 
manner  which  puts  the  experiment  fairly  within  the  control  of  the 
obeerver,  and  to  a  certain  degree  excludes  imposture.  Such  an 
experiment  has  obviously  some  drawbacks,  it  would  probably  only 
succeed,  if  it  gnceeeded  at  all,  with  a  person  whose  nervous  system 
was  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
Umi  the  effects  would  be  so  striking  as  when  oonscious  expectation 
is  also  concerned.  StQl  observations  of  this  kind  are  well  worth 
attention,  on  account  of  the  medical,  the  physiological,  and  the 
psychological  issues  involved  in  the  results. 

A  lightly  mefimerised  subject  can  he  easily  brought  back  to  a 
normal  condition  by  a  sudden  slight  shock,  by  sprinkling  water  in  the 
lace,  or  by  a  current  of  cold  air.  These  give  rise  to  exciting  impulsea 
which  arouse  to  normal  activity  the  inhibited  parts  of  the  brain ;  just 
M  we  have  seen  that  any  other  part  of  the  cenb^  nervous  system  can 


*  A  eaie  ii  recorded  by  Bmid,  of  a  woman  who,  during  natural  ftomuom* 
huliau^ — which  is  almost  identicftl  with  a  state  that  can  be  produced  bv  mes- 
nuifiaiii^ooQld  repeat  oorreotlv  long  pitsngei  horn  the  Hi^brew  BibK  and  trom 
booikB  in  other  Luiguagea,  although  ahe  hod  never  atudied  any  of  these  laogoagea, 
and  waa  quite  ignorant  of  Mavm  wlien  she  was  awake.  At  length,  however,  it  was 
diaeovered  that  she  bad  learnt  the  pfie^agea  when  ebe  was  a  girl,  by  hearing  a 
ekfgTnao  with  whom  ^ho  lived  nml  \hen\  oat  idoiid. 
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be  aroTised  to  activity  bj  slight  exciting  impnlses.  There  is  no 
mystery  in  this,  beyond  the  mystery  which  liea  in  the  relative  action 
of  all  exciting  and  iahibitory  impulses.  The  power  of  responding  in 
strikingly  diflferent  ways  to  weak  Btimuli  differing  in  kind,  or  to  stimidi 
apparently  of  the  same  kind,  but  differing  in  intensity,  m  not  peculiar 
to  the  nervous  eye  torn  of  man  ;  it  is  a  power  possessed  by  the  nervous 
system  of  all  animals,  and  indeed,  not  improbably  by  all  living 
substance.  This  has  aLrendy  been  touched  upon  in  what  I  have  said 
of  inhibition,  but  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  other  instances  of  the  dis- 
Biniilar  effects  produced  by  slight,  and  apparently  not  very  dissimilar, 
Btimuli,  instances  which  are  especially  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
mesmerism.     These  we  owe  to  Heidenhain, 

When  morphia  is  given  to  a  dog,  and  the  animal  is  left  undis- 
turbed, it  passes  into  a  condition  resembliDg  sleep ;  but  a  little 
investigation  usually  shows  that  the  condition  differs  in  certain 
notable  respects  from  sleep.  Whilst  consciousness,  as  far  as  can  be 
told,  is  gone,  and  voluntary  movement  is  aboliflhed,  many  reflex 
actions  can  be  obtained  much  more  readily  than  in  the  waking  state ; 
moreoTer,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  muscles  which  contract  in  a 
reflex  action  to  remain  contracted,  the  nerve  centres  when  set  in 
activity  remain  active  for  a  considerable  time,  and  continue  to  send 
out  impulses  to  the  muscles,  which  in  consequence  are  kept  con- 
tracted ;  in  other  words  the  reflex  contraction  produced  by  a  slight 
stimulus  applied  to  the  skin  is  of  a  tonic  instead  of  a  tetanic 
nature.  Now  this  tonic  contraction  can  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
various  slight  stimuli,  for  instance  by  lightly  stroking  the  skin 
over  the  contracted  muacleSj  by  gently  tapping  the  contracted 
part,  by  blowing  in  the  face  of  the  animal ,  or  hj  stimulating 
the  cortex  of  the  brain  by  a  weak  electric  current.  Nevertheless, 
the  acts  just  mentioned  may,  when  the  muscles  are  not  contracted^ 
cause  or  help  to  cause,  their  contraction.  I  will  give  an  instance  of 
this.  Electrical  stimulation  of  a  definite  part  of  the  cortex  of  tho 
brain  canses  a  tonic  contraction  of  certain  iimscles  of  the  leg^  in  con- 
sequence  of  which,  let  us  say,  the  leg  is  bent  and  remains  so.  Now  wo 
have  seen  that  passing  the  hand  over  the  skin  of  the  leg  will  cause  it 
to  unbend ;  well^  if  the  cortex  of  the  brain  be  stimulated  with  an 
electric  current,  not  quite  strong  enough  to  produce  of  itself  bending 
of  the  leg,  the  beading  may  at  once  bo  produced  by  gently  stroking  tho 
leg  at  the  same  time  as  the  cortex  is  being  stimulated*  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  effect  of  electrical  currents  of  different  strengths. 
When  a  limb  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  by 
electrical  stimulation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  a 
weaker  electrical  stimulation  of  the  same  spot  of  the  cortex  will  bring 
the  tonic  contraction  to  an  end. 

The  phenomena  just  described  as  occurring  in  a  dog  under  the 
influence  of  morpbia^  closely  resemble  those  often  observed  in  human 
beings  when  mesmerised.  Commonly  in  a  mesmerised  person  the 
arm,  let  us  say ^  may  be  made  to  bend  by  gently  stroking  the  skin  over 
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IhiO  Appropriate  muiBclefi ;  gire  a  slight  tap  on  tho  arm,  and  it  i^axes. 
Bimid  obaarred  in  some  subjects  that  if  a  limb  was  made  rigid  hj 
fnmng  the  hands  oyer  it,  and  if  it  was  left  exieodod  for  a  short  Ume^ 
tbeQ  the  repetition  of  the  samo  act  of  passing  the  hands  over  the  limb 
ttosed  the  rigidity  to  disappear.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  think,  to  cou- 
sdar  in  detail  the  corresponding  states  in  the  narcotised  dog  and  the 
maimerised  man  ;  enongh  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  both  certain 
alight  stimuli  prod  ace,  sometimes  excitation,  sometimes  inhibition* 

It  most,  however,  be  noted,  that  our  conception  of  inhibition  is  not 
rendered  clearer  hy  these  facte ;  for  it  would  appear  from  tbem  that  a 
marw^  eentre  may  be  excited  or  be  inhibited  by  the  same  nerre  impulse^ 
tiie  t€8iilt  de{>ending  upon  the  condition  of  the  nerve  centre.  This 
is  not  a  necessary  inference,  but  it  is  perhaps  at  present  the  most 
oonyenient  working  hypothesis.  A  certain  group  of  facte,  indeed,  may 
be  held  together  and  receive  a  provisional  explanation  by  saying  that 
ID  same  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  a  stimulus  excites  a 
norre  centre  if  it  is  quiesoent,  and  inhibits  it  if  it  is  active. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  what  is  called  the  ''  transference  of 
contracture  "  and  the  *'  transferenoo  of  sensation  "  are  of  the  same 
order  of  facts.  These  phenomena  are  exceedingly  curious.  Suppose 
that  the  left  biceps  of  a  mesmerised  person  be  gently  stroked  or  pressed, 
;  90  that  it  contracts  and  remains  so.  The  continuous  contraction  of 
the  muscle  is  called  contracture.  In  coDseqnenoe  of  the  cod  tract ure, 
the  arm  b  kept  bent.  Suppose  that  the  biceps  of  the  other  arm  be  gently 
stimulated,  we  may  get  a  transference  of  the  contracture,  i.  e.  the  right 
biceps  becomes  contracted  and  the  right  arm  bent,  whilst  the  left  arm 
which  previously  was  bent,  falls  flaccid.  Similarly  there  may  be  a 
I  trmasference  of  sensation  ;  thus  the  right  arm  say  is  rendered  insensi- 
tiTe^  so  that  pricking  it  with  a  needle  does  not  give  rise  to  any  sensa- 
tion ;  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  two^ 
shilling  piece,  is  now  placed,  and  left  for  a  short  time.  On  removing 
it,  it  is  found  that  the  spot  of  skin  which  was  in  contact  with  the  metal 
has  become  seusitive,  so  that  the  prick  of  a  needle  is  at  once  felt,  but 
that  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  hand  has  become  insensitive, 
so  that  pricking  it  with  a  needle  produces  no  sensation. 

The  observations  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  been  made  almost, 
thongh  not  quite  exclusively,  upon  patients  suffering  from  certain 
I  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  facts  have  been  described  us 
r<ic9oarring  both  in  the  wakeful  and  in  the  mesmeric  state.  The 
!  proi^nate  explanation  appears  to  be,  to  take  the  case  of  trant^ference 
I'lif  sensation  just  mentioned,  that  the  gentle  tactile  stimuli  caused  by 
I  the  prsssnre  of  the  coin  ou  the  skb,  reaching  an  inhibited  centre 
IttiB  it  in  activity,  and  the  sensibility  of  that  part  of  the  skin  is 
I  .yostored,  but  the  stimulus  parses  on  to  the  corrcB{>onding  and  hitherto 
|aeliv«  centre  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  bc>dy,  and  this  is  inhibiteih 
Here  I  must  leave  the  subject.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
i  scoount  of  all  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism ;  I  have  taken 
^tmt!  phimomona   which   seemed    to  me   to   be   tho   least  easy   to 
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understand,  the  most  liable  to  misconception,  and  have  attempted  to 
show  that  they  resemble  fundamentally  certain  simpler  phonomeoa 
which  can  be  obficrved  in  lower  animals.  I  have  further  attempted  to 
string  together  the  various  facts  upon  a  thread  of  theory,  which  may 
be  briefly  Bummed  np  as  follows : — 

The  primary  condition  of  mesmerism  is  an  inhibition  of  a  particular 
mode  of  actimftf  of  the  cortex  of  the  hrain^  in  e&ruequence  of  which  the 
will  can  no  longer  he  nmde  effecttpe. 

This  inhibit  ion  map  be  brought  about  %  nervmis  impulses  cmning 
from  certain  sensory  nerves^  a#  those  of  sight^  touchy  heariiig. 

It  may  also  be  brought  about  by  impulses  or  changes  arising  in  the 
cortex  itself 

The  inhibited  cortex^  and  probably  also  inhibited  lotioer  centres  of  the 
brain t  send  out  inhibitory  impulses  to  all  other  parts  of  the  ceniral 
nervous  system,  so  that  the  mesmerised  man  or  animal  gradually  passes 
into  a  state  of  torpor ^  or  even  of  citmplefe  am^sthesia. 

The  phenomena  of  the  exci table  stage  of  mesmerism  are  proximaidy 
determined  by  the  possibility  of  exciting  any  particular  centre  alone, 
mthout  exciting  at  the  same  time  other  ceiitres  by  whicJi  its  activity  is 
nonnally  controlled.  In  lower  anijnals  this  stage  is  less  marked  in 
consequence  of  a  greater  interdependence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system. 

I  wonld  expressly  state  that  I  regard  this  theory  only  as  pro- 
visionaL  Further,  I  am  quite  conscious  that  it  ia  very  imperfect, 
A  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  and  of  its 
allied  states  can  only  be  given  when  we  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  strnctui'e  and  functions  of  all  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  But  I  have  not  much  doubt  that  the  explanation  of  the  main 
features  of  mesmerism  will  he  found  when  we  are  able  to  answer  tho 
question^ What  is  inhibition  '?  And  it  is  some  comfort  to  think  that 
^6  answer  awaits  us  in  the  comparatively  simple  nervous  system  of 
the  lower  animals.  I  would  not  bo  understood  to  mean  that  varia- 
tion of  blood  supply  and  various  other  events  are  of  no  influence  in 
producing  mesmeric  phenomena ;  I  think,  however,  that  these  events 
are  of  secondary  importance  only. 

Finally,  I  would  say  a  word  about  the  attitude  of  physiologifits  to 
animal  maguetisers  and  mesmerists.  It  has  sometimes  been  made  a 
subject  of  reproach  to  physiologists  that  they  have  not  concerned 
themselves  more  actively  in  investigating  mesmeric  phenomena. 
The  reproach  has  very  Httle  foundation.  The  knowledge  which  has 
been  gained  on  the  subject  has  been  gained  almost  entirely  by 
medical  practitioners  and  by  physiologists,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  until  lately  most  physiologists  were  also  medical  practitioners ; 
the  division  of  labour  is  of  recent  date. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  in  the  beginning  and  middle  part  of  this 
century  there  were  many  scientific  men  who  regarded  the  subject 
with  a  contempt  which  intruisically  it  did  not  deserve.     But  in  my 
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opinion  they  had  mnch  jnstification.  A  scientific  man  has  always 
hefore  him  some  prohlems  which  he  knows  he  can  solve,  or  help  to 
solve.  He  has  fJways  before  him  a  road  which  he  knows  leads 
somewhither.  Mesmerism  was  long  mixed  np  with  assertions  of  the 
transmission  of  cerebral  fluid,  witib  impossible  notions  which  had 
been  banished  from  physiology,  and  with  charlatanism.  The  scientific 
man  of  that  day  may,  I  think,  be  readily  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  the  &cts  which  were  given  as  not  more  trae  than  the  dieories, 
might  be  equally  fidse.  TVhy  should  he  leave  the  fruitful  work  his 
hand  had  found  to  do  for  that  which  to  all  appearance  would  be  barren. 
Dr.  Esdaile,  who  although  himself  not  altogether  free  from  blame 
for  mystifying  the  subject,  yet  did  much  to  advance  it,  expresses 
what  must  have  been  a  general  feeling : — ^<*  The  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption of  man  ;  his  passion  for  the  mysterious  and  marvellous ;  his 
powers  of  self-delusion,  with  the  pranks  of  knaves  and  the  simplicity 
of  fools,  have  so  mystified  the  subject,  that  the  artificial  difficulties 
cost  us  more  trouble  to  remove  than  the  natural ;  and  a  mass  of 
rubbish  most  be  got  rid  of  before  we  can  reach  the  foundation  stone 
of  troth. ' 

[J.  N.  L.] 
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Sir  Frederick  PollocKj  Bart»  M.A.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professoe  Osbornb  Retnolds,  M.A,  F.R.S. 

The  Two  Manners  of  Motion  of  Water* 

In  commencing  this  discourse  the  author  said  : — 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  very  general  regret  with  those  who 
are  interested  in  natural  philosophy^  that  in  ispite  of  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  ablest  mathematieiaus  the  theory  of  Quid  motion  fits 
very  ill  with  the  actual  behaviour  of  fluids ;  and  this  for  uneipiained 
reasons.  The  theory  itself  appears  to  be  Tory  tolerably  complete 
and  atfords  the  means  of  calculating  the  results  in  he  expected  io 
almost  every  case  of  fluid  motion,  but  while  in  many  cases  the 
theoretical  results  agree  with  those  actually  obtaiiiedj  in  other  cases 
they  art)  altogether  different. 

If  we  take  a  small  body  such  as  a  raindrop  irioying  through  the 
air,  tlie  theory  gives  ua  the  true  law  of  resist iince ;  but  if  we  take  a 
large  body  such  bs  a  ship  moviiig  through  tlie  water,  the  theoretical 
law  of  resistance  is  altogether  out.  And  what  is  the  most  unsatis- 
factory part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  theory  affords  no  clue  to  the 
reason  why  it  should  apply  to  the  one  class  more  than  the  other. 

\\"hen,  seven  years  ago,  I  had  the  honour  of  lecturing  in  this  room 
on  tlie  then  novel  subject  of  vortex  motion,  I  ventured  to  iusist  that  the 
reason  why  such  ill  succoss  had  attended  our  theoroticiil  efforts  wa8 
because,  owing  to  the  uniform  clearness  or  opat:ity  of  water  and  air, 
we  can  sec  nothing  of  the  internal  motion  ;  and  while  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  vortex  rings  in  water  rendered  strikingly  apparent 
by  partially  colouring  the  water,  but  otherwise  as  strikingly  invisible, 
I  ventured  to  predict  tiiat  the  more  general  application  of  this  method, 
which  1  may  call  the  method  of  colour- biinds,  would  reveal  clues 
to  those  mysteries  of  fluid  motion  which  had  baflied  philosophy. 

To-night  I  venture  to  claim  what  is  at  all  events  a  partial  verifi- 
cation of  that  prediction.  The  fact  that  we  can  see  as  far  into  fluids 
OS  into  solids  naturally  raises  the  question  why  the  same  success 
should  not  have  be*jn  obtained  io  the  case  of  the  thcoiy  of  fluids  as 
in  that  of  solids?  The  answer  is  plain  enough.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  no  internal  motion  in  solid  bodies;  and  hence  our  theory  based 
on  the  assumption  of  relative  internal  rest  applies  to  all  cases.  It 
is  not,  however,  impossible  that  an,  at  all  events  seemingly,  solid 
body  should  have  internal  motion,  and  a  simple  experiment  will  show 
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lluil  if  m  cbias  of  bucIi  bodies  existed  they  wonid  Apparently  Lave 
disobeyed  tbe  1a wb  of  motion. 

Theee  two  wooden  cubes  are  apparently  just  alike,  each  has  a 
ftring  tied  to  it.  Now,  if  a  ball  is  suspended  by  a  string  you  all 
know  that  it  bangs  Tertically  below  the  point  of  suspension  or  swings 
liko  a  pendulum.  You  see  this  one  does  so.  The  other  you  soe 
behaTes  qnite  difiTerently,  turning  np  sideways.  The  effect  is  Tery 
itriking  so  long  as  you  do  not  know  the  cause*  There  is  a  heavy 
eTolring  wheel  inside  which  makes  it  behave  like  a  top. 

Now  what  I  wish  you  to  see  is^  that  had  such  bodies  been  a  work 
oatare  eo  that  we  oould  not  see  what  was  going  on — ^if^  for 
DOt^  applee  were  of  this  nature  while  pears  were  what  they  are — 
tfte  laws  of  motion  would  not  hare  been  discovered ;  if  discovered  for 
l^etft  they  would  not  have  applied  to  apples^  and  so  would  hardly 
InTe  been  thought  satisfactoiy. 

Such  is  the  case  with  fluids  :  here  are  two  vessels  of  water  which 
[appear  exactly  similar — ^ven  more  so  than  the  solids,  because  you 
[eao  see  right  through  them — and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
I  tnppofiing  that  the  same  laws  of  motion  would  apply  to  both  vessels. 
[The  application  of  the  method  of  colour-bands,  however,  reveals  a 
f  mxTvi :  the  water  of  the  one  is  at  rest,  while  that  in  the  other  is  in 
ft  lii^  fli&te  of  agitation. 

I^mi  speaking  of  the   two  manners  of  motion  of  water — not 

there  are  only  two  motions  possible  ;  looked  at  by  their 

eral  appearance  the  motions  of  water  are  infinite  iu  number  ;  but 

tiprhal  it  is  my  object  to  make  clear  to-nigbt  is  that  all  tbe  various 

>mena  of  moving  water  may  be  divided  into  two  broadly  distinct 

not  according  to  what  with  uniform  fluids  arc  their  apparent 

notions,  but  according  to  what  are  the  internal  motions  of  the  fluids 

I -which  are  invisible  with  clear  fluids,  but  which  become  visible  with 

l^lottr-bands. 

Tbe  phenomena  to  be  ahown  will,  I  hope,  haye  some  interest  in 

[themselves,  but  their  intrinsic  interest  is  as  nothing  compared  to 

[their  philosophical  interest.   On  this,  however,  I  can  but  slightly  touch. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  fluid-motion  may 

divided  into  two  classes:  those  in  which  the  theoretical  results 

with  the  experimental,  and  those  in  which  they  are  altogether 

0Qi«     Now  what  makes  the  recognition  of  the  two  manners  of 

Eiiemal  motion  of  fluids  so  important,  is  that  all  those  problems  to 

rhich  the  theory  fits  belong  to  the  one  class  of  internal  motions. 

oint  before  as  to-night  is  simple  enough,  and  may  be  well 
by  analogy.     Most  of  us  have  more  or  less  familiarity  with 
1  motion  of  troops,  and  we  can  well  understand  that  there  exists  a 
of  military  tactics  which  treats  of  the  best  manceuvrcs  and 
evolutions  to  meet  particular  circumstances. 

Suppose    till 8    science   proceeds    on    the    assumption    that   the 
Bdiftcipliue  of  the  troops  is  pcrf«3ct,  and  hence  takes  no  account  of  such 
[  afltict«  BJi  may  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
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Such  a  tlicory  wonjd  stand  in  the  same  relation  io  the  movemeiita 

of  troops  as  that  of  hydrodynamics  docs  to  the  movements  of  water. 
For  although  only  tho  disciplined  motion  is  recognised  in  military 
tactica,  troops  have  another  manner  of  motion  when  anything  disturbs 
their  order»  And  this  is  precisely  how  it  is  with  water:  it  will  move 
IB  a  perfectly  direct  disciplined  manner  under  some  circumstances, 
while  nnder  others  it  hecomea  a  mass  of  eddies  and  cross  streams 
which  may  be  well  liiencd  to  the  motion  of  a  whirling,  strnggling  mob 
where  each  individual  particle  is  obstrncting  the  others. 

Nor  does  the  analogy  end  here :  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine whether  the  motion  of  troops  shall  be  a  march  or  a  scramble, 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  which  determine  whether  the  motion  of 
water  shall  be  direct  or  sinuous. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  certain  influence  necessary  for  order : 
with  troops  it  is  diBcipline ;  with  water  it  is  viscosity  or  treacliness. 

The  better  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  or  the  more  treacly  the 
fluid,  the  less  likely  is  steady  motion  to  be  distnrbed  under  any 
circumstances.  On  the  other  liand,  speed  and  size  are  in  both  cases 
influences  conducive  to  nnsteadiuoss.  The  larger  the  army,  and  the 
more  rapid  the  evolutioue,  the  greater  the  chance  of  disorder  ;  so  with 
fluid  the  larger  the  channel,  and  the  greater  tho  velocity,  the  more 
chanc^j  of  eddies. 

With  troops  some  evolutions  are  much  more  difficult  to  effect  with 
steadiness  than  others,  and  some  evolutions  which  would  be  perfectly 
safe  on  parade,  would  be  sheer  maduess  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
So  it  is  with  water. 

One  of  my  chief  objects  in  introducing  this  omilogy  of  the  troops 
is  to  emphasise  the  fact,  that  even  while  executing  niauo&uvres  in  a 
steady  manner  there  may  be  a  fundameiitsil  ditTerenoe  in  the  condition 
of  the  fluid.  This  is  easily  realised  in  tho  case  of  troops.  Difficult  and 
easy  manocuTres  may  l>e  execixted  in  equally  steady  manners  if  all 
goes  well,  but  the  conditions  of  the  moving  troops  are  essentially 
different.  For  while  in  the  one  case  any  slight  disarrangement  would 
be  easily  rectified,  in  the  other  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  scramble. 
The  source  of  such  a  change  in  the  manner  of  motion  under  such 
cireuraatanceB,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  delicacy  of  the  roanceuvre, 
or  to  the  upsetting  disturbance,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  of  these 
causes  are  necessary.  In  the  case  of  extreme  delicacy  an  indefinitely 
small  distnrbttnce,  such  as  is  always  to  be  counted  on,  will  effect  the 
change* 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  well  describe  the  condition  of 
tho  troops  in  the  simple  manceuvre  as  stable,  while  that  in  the 
delicate  maorcuvre  is  unstable,  i,  e,  will  break  down  on  tlio  smallest 
disarrangement.  Tho  small  disarrangement  is  tho  immediate  soiiroe 
of  the  hreiik-down  in  the  same  sense  as  tlie  sound  of  a  voice  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  an  avalanche ;  but  if  we  regard  such  dis- 
arrangement as  certain  to  occur,  then  the  source  of  the  disturbance  is 
ft  condition  of  instability. 
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All  this  18  QSftotly  true  for  the  motion  of  water.  Supposing  no 
lieuTADgement,  the  water  would  move  iu  tbe  manner  iuJicaied  in 
fheory  jofit  as,  if  there  is  no  disturbance,  an  egg  will  stand  on  its  end ; 
but  as  there  is  always  slight  distnrbanoe,  it  is  only  when  the  condi- 
tion of  steady  motioD  is  more  or  less  stable  that  it  can  exist.  In 
[addition  tlien  to  the  theories  either  of  military  tactics  or  of  hydro- 
ijnamics,  it   is   necessary  to   know  nnder  what   circtim stances   the 

HOB  a?  res  of  which  they  treat  are  stable  or  nnstable.  And  it  is  in 
definitely  separating  these  conditions  that  the  method  of  colour-bands 
has  done  good  service  which  will  romovo  the  discredit  in  which 
the  the<>ry  of  hydrodynamics  has  been  held. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  shown  that  the  property  of  viscosity  or 

itraacliness,  poss^sed  more  or  less  by  all  Huids,  is  the  general  influence 

loonclnsive  to  steadiness,  while,  on  the  othtsr  hand,  space  and  velocity 

I  are  the  counter  influence  ;  and  the  effect  of  the^e  influences  is  subject 

iio  one  perfectly  definite  law,  which  is  that  a   particular  evolution 

I  beoomes  anstable  for  a  definite  value  of  the  viscosity  divided  by  the 

product  of  the  velocity  and  space.    This  law  explains  a  vast  number  of 

phenomena  w^hich  Iiave  hitherto  appeared  paradoxical.     One  general 

conclusion  is,  that  with  sufi&ciently  slow  motion  all  manners  of  motion 

are  stable. 

The  effect  of  viscosity  is  well  show^  by  introdncing  a  band  of 
coloured  water  across  a  beaker  filled  with  cle4ir  water  at  rest.  Now 
the  water  is  quite  still,  I  turn  the  beaker  rouod  about  its  axis.  Tho 
glass  turns  but  not  the  water,  except  that  which  is  close  to  the  glass. 
The  coloured  water  wliich  is  close  to  the  glass  is  drawn  out  into 
what  lixiks  like  a  long  smear,  hut  it  is  not  a  smear,  it  is  simply  a 
colour-band  extending  from  tlie  point  in  which  the  colour  tonched 
the  glass  in  a  spiral  manner  inwards,  showing  that  the  viscosily  was 
slowly  communi<mting  the  motion  of  the  glass  to  the  water  within. 
To  prove  this  I  have  only  to  turn  the  beaker  back,  and  the  colour 
band  assunxs  its  radiul  positiun.  Thronghout  this  evolution  the 
motion  has  been  quite  steady— quite  accordmg  to  the  theory. 

When  water  Mows  steadily  it  flows  in  streams.  Water  flowing 
along  a  pipe  is  such  a  stream  bounded  by  the  solid  surfac<e  of  the 
pipe,  but  if  the  water  be  flowing  steadily  wo  can  imagine  the  water 
to  be  divided  by  ideal  tubes  into  a  fagot  of  inde^itely  small  streams, 
any  of  which  may  be  ooloiired  without  altering  its  motion,  just  as 
ono  column  of  infantry  may  be  distinguished  from  another  by  colour. 

If  there  is  internal  motion,  it  is  clear  tfiat  we  cannot  consider  the 
whole  stream  bounded  by  the  pipe  as  a  fagot  of  elementary  streams, 
as  the  water  is  continually  crossing  the  pipe  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  any  more  than  we  can  distinguish  tho  streaks  of  colour  in  a 
human  stream  in  the  corridor  of  a  theatre. 

Solid  walls  are  not  neoessary  to  form  a  stream :  the  jet  from  a 
fire  hose,  the  falls  of  Niagara,  are  streams  bounded  by  a  free  surface. 

A  river  is  a  stream  half  bounded  by  a  solid  surface. 

Stnmms  may  be  x^arallel,  as  in  a  pipe ;  converging,  as  in  a  conical 
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mouth-pioco ;  or  when  the  motion  is  reversed,  diverging.     Moreover, 
the  RtreaniB  maj  be  straight  or  cwrred. 

All  these  circumstances  have  their  ieflnenoe   on  stability  in  a 
manner  which  is  indicated  in  the  accampanjing  diagram  :— 


Cirvumttances  conditcii}e  to 


Direct  <?r  Steady  Modon, 

1,  Viscosity  or  fluid  friction  which 

continaally    destroja     dj$turb- 

(Treacle  is  steadier  thao  water,) 

2.  A  free  aurfuce. 

S.  Oonvergitjg  solid  botiTidarie», 
4.  Ourvrnture     with     the     velocity 
greatest  on  the  oatstde. 


Sinuous  or  UfkEtc'ud  /  Motion, 

5.  Particular  variation  of  velocity 

acrosa  the  etream,  na  when  a. 
stream  flows  tlirongb  still 
water. 

6.  Solid  bounding  walla, 

7.  DivergiDg  solid  Ixiuti claries. 

8.  Ctirrature    with    the    velocity 

greatest  on  tiio  infliile. 


It  has  for  a  long  time  been  noticed  that  a  stream  of  fluid  through 
fluid  otherwise  at  rest  is  in  an  unstable  condition.  It  is  this  insta- 
bility which  gives  rise  to  the  talking-flame  and  sensitive-jet  with 
which  yon  have  been  lonjT  familiar  in  this  room,  I  have  here  a  glass 
Tessel  of  clear  water  in  front  of  the  lantern,  so  that  any  colour-bands 
will  be  projected  on  the  screen. 

You  see  the  cnda  of  two  vertical  tubes  one  above  the  other. 
Nothing  is  flowing  through  these  tubes,  and  the  water  in  the  vessel 
is  at  reat  I  now  open  two  taps,  so  as  to  allow  a  steady  stream  of 
coloured  water  to  enter  at  the  lower  pipe»  water  flawing  out  at  the 
upper.  Tho  water  enters  quite  steadily,  forms  a  sort  of  vortex  ring 
at  tho  end  which  proceeds  across  the  vessel,  and  passes  out  at  the 
lower  tube.  Now  the  coloured  stream  extends  straight  across  tlie 
vessel,  and  fills  both  pipes.  You  see  no  motion  ;  it  looks  like  a  glass 
rod.  The  water  is,  however,  flowing  slowly  along  it.  The  motion 
is  so  slow,  that  the  viscosity  is  paramount,  and  hence  the  stream  ia 
steady. 

I  increase  the  speed,  you  see  a  certain  wriggling  sinuous  action 
in  the  column  j  faster,  the  column  breaks  up  into  beautiful  and  well- 
defined  eddies^  and  spreads  out  into  the  surrounding  water,  which, 
becoming  opaque  with  colour,  gradually  draws  a  veil  over  the 
experiment. 

The  same  is  true  of  aU  Eti-eams  bounded  by  standing  water.  If 
the  motion  is  sufficiently  slow,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stream 
and  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid,  it  is  steady  and  stable.  At  a  certain 
critical  velocity,  the  which  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  viscosity 
to  the  diameter  of  the  stream,  the  stream  becomes  unstable.  Under 
any  conditions,  then,  which  involve  a  stream  flowing  through  sur- 
rounding water,  the  motion  wOl  bo  unstahle  if  the  velocity  is  sufficient. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  marked  facts  relating  to  experimental 
hydrodynamicB  is  tho  diierence  in  the  w^ay  in  w^hich  water  flows  along 
contracting  and  expanding  channels ;  those  include  an  enormously 
large  class  of  the  motions  of  water,  but  tho  typical  phenomenon  is 
shown  by  the  simple  conical  tul>e6.    Such  a  tube  is  now  projected  on 
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the  screen ;  it  is  eiirroniided  with  clear  BtiU  water.  The  mouth  of 
the  tube  at  which  the  water  enters  is  the  largest  part»  and  it  contracts 
uniformly  for  6ome  way  down  the  channel,  then  the  tube  expands 
again  gradually  on  til  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  at  the  mouth,  and  then 
again  contracts  to  the  tube  neceBeary  to  discharge  the  water.  I  draw 
water  through  the  tube,  but  you  see  nothing  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
I  now  colour  one  of  the  elementary  streams  outside  the  mouth  ; 
this  colour-band  is  drawn  in  with  the  enrrouuding  water,  and  will 
show  us  what  is  going  on.  It  enters  quite  steadily,  preserving  its 
clear  streak-like  character  until  it  has  reached  the  nock  where  con- 
Tergenoe  ceases ;  now  the  moment  it  enters  the  expanding  tube  it  is 
altogether  broken  up  into  eddies.  Thus  the  motion  is  direct  in  the 
contracting  tube,  sinuous  in  the  expanding. 

The  hydrodynamical  theory  affords  no  clue  to  the  cause  why  ;  and 
even  by  the  method  of  colour-hands  the  reiisfjn  for  tbe  Binuosity  is 
not  at  once  obvious.  If  we  start  tho  current  euddonly,  the  motion 
is  at  first  the  same  in  both  tubes,  its  change  in  the  expanding  pipe 
seemed  to  imply  that  here  the  motion  was  unstable.  If  so,  this  ought 
to  appear  from  the  equations  of  motion.  With  this  view  this  case 
was  studied,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  long,  withont  any  ligbt,  I 
then  hod  recourse  to  the  colour-bands  again,  to  try  and  see  how  tho 
phenomena  came  on.  It  all  then  became  clear:  thoro  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage.  When  the  tap  is  opened,  the  immediately  ensuing 
motion  is  nearly  tho  same  in  both  parts ;  but  while  that  in  tho  cou- 
tracting  portion  maintains  its  character^  that  in  tbe  expanding  portion 
changes  its  character,  A  vortex  ring  is  formed  which,  moving  for- 
witfd,  leaves  the  motion  behind  that  of  a  parallel  stream  throng b  the 
surrounding  water. 

If  the  motion  be  sufficiently  slow,  as  it  is  now,  this  stream  is 
stable,  as  already  explained.  We  thus  have  steady  or  direct  motion 
in  both  the  contracting  and  expanding  parts  of  tho  tube,  but  tbe  two 
motions  are  not  similar :  the  first  being  one  of  a  fagot  of  Bimilar 
elementary  contracting  streams,  the  latter  being  that  of  one  parallel 
stream  through  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  first  of  these  is  a  et^ible 
form ;  the  second  an  unstable  form,  and,  on  increasing  the  velocity, 
the  first  remains,  while  the  second  breaks  down;  and  we  have,  as 
before,  the  expanding  part  filled  with  eddies^ 

This  experiment  is  typical  of  a  large  class  of  motions.  Wherever 
fluid  flows  through  a  narrow,  as  it  approaches  the  neck  it  is  steady^ 
after  passing,  it  is  sinuous.  The  same  effect  is  prmluced  by  an 
obstacle  in  the  middle  of  a  strewn ;  and  very  nearly  the  same  thing 
by  the  motion  of  a  solid  object  through  the  water. 

You  see  projected  on  the  screen  an  object  not  unlike  a  ship.  Hero 
the  ship  is  fixed,  and  the  water  flowing  post  it ;  but  the  effect  would 
be  the  same  if  we  had  the  ship  moving  through  the  water.  In  the 
front  of  the  ship  the  stream  is  Bteody,  and  so  till  it  has  passed  the 
middle,  then  you  see  the  eddies  formed  behind^  t^  ship.  It  is  these 
eddies  which  account  for  tho  discrepancy  between  the  tictual  and 
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theoretical  resistance  of  ships.  We  see,  then,  tbnt  the  motion  in  the 
expanding  channel  is  sinuous  because  the  only  steady  motion  is  that 
of  a  stream  through  water.  Numerous  eases  in  which  the  motion  is 
Binnoaa  may  he  explained  in  the  same  way^  but  not  alL 

If  we  have  a  perfectly  parallel  channel,  neither  contracting  nor 
expanding,  the  steady  moving  stream  will  be  a  fagot  of  perfectly 
steady  parallol  elementftrj  Btreamft  all  in  motion^  bat  moving  fastest 
at  the  centre.  Here  we  have  no  stream  through  steady  water.  No  if 
when  this  investigation  began  it  was  not  known,  or  imperfectly^ 
known,  whether  such  a  stream  was  stable  or  not,  but  there  was  a 
well-known  anomaly  in  the  resistance  to  motion  in  parallol  chaunols. 
In  rivers,  and  all  pipes  of  sensible  sixe,  experience  had  shown  that 
the  resistance  increaeed  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  whereas  in  very 
small  pipes,  such  as  represent  the  smaller  veins  in  animals,  Foieeuilla 
had  proved  the  resistanee  increased  as  the  velocity. 

Now  since  the  resistance  would  be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
with  sinuous  motion,  and  as  the  velocity,  if  direct,  it  seemed  that  the 
discrepancy  could  be  accounted  for  if  the  motion  could  be  shown  to 
become  unstable  for  a  sufficiently  largo  velocity.  This  snggested 
the  experiment  I  am  now  about  to  produce  before  yon. 

You  see  on  the  screen  a  pi|>e  with  its  end  open.  It  is  surrounded 
by  clear  water  and  by  opcniug  a  tap  I  can  draw  water  through  ^t. 
This  makes  no  difference  to  the  appearance  until  I  colour  one  of  the 
elementary  streams,  when  you  eee  a  Ixmutiful  streak  of  colour  extend 
all  along  the  pipe.  The  stream  has  so  far  been  nmning  steadily. 
And  appears  quite  stable.  I  now  merely  increase  the  speed ;  it  is 
etill  st^dy,  but  the  colour-hand  is  drawn  down  &ie,  I  increase  the 
colour  and  then  again  increase  the  speed.  Now  you  see  the  colour-- 
hand  at  first  vibrates  and  then  mixes  so  as  to  fill  the  tube.  This  ii 
at  a  definite  velocity;  if  the  velocity  be  diminished  ever  so  little  tho 
band  becomes  straight  and  clear ;  increase  it  again,  it  breaks  up. 
This  critical  speed  depends  on  the  size  of  the  tube  in  the  exact 
inverse  ratio;  the  smaller  the  tube,  tlie  greater  the  velocity;  also, 
the  more  viscous  the  water  the  greater  the  velocity. 

We  have  then  not  only  a  complete  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
the  laws  of  resistanee  generally  experienced  and  tbat  found  by 
Puisenille,  but  also  we  have  complete  evidence  of  the  instability  of 
parallel  Btreama  flowing  between  or  over  solid  surfaces*  The  cause 
of  the  instability  is  as  yet  not  explained,  but  this  much  can  be  shown, 
that  whereas  lateral  stiflfoees  in  the  walls  is  unimportant,  iueitensibility 
or  tangential  rigidity  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  eddieSt  I  cannot 
show  you  this  because  the  only  way  in  which  wo  can  produce  the 
neoeesary  conditions  writhont  a  solid  channel  is  by  a  wind  blowing  over 
water.  When  the  wind  blows  over  water  it  imparts  motion  to  the 
snrface  of  the  water  just  as  a  moving  solid  surface ;  moving  in  this 
way,  however,  the  water  is  not  susceptible  of  eddies.  It  is  unstable, 
but  the  result  mf  disturbance  ia  waves.  This  is  proved  by  an  experi- 
ment long  known,  btH  which  has  recently  attracted  considerable  notice. 
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If  oil  be  put  on  the  snrfiice  It  Bpreads  ont  into  an  indefinitely  tbin 
sheet  whicli  poaseasee  only  one  of  tbo  cbaracteri sties  of  a  solid  6urfaoo» 
it  offers  resistanco,  very  slight,  but  still  resistance  to  extension  and 
contraction.  This,  however,  is  sufficient  to  entirely  alter  the  character 
of  the  motion.  It  renders  the  water  an  stable  internally,  and  instead 
of  waves,  what  the  wind  does  is  to  produce  eddies  beneath  the  sur- 
face. This  has  been  proved,  although  I  cannot  show  you  the  experi- 
ments. 

To  those  who  have  observed  the  phenomena  of  oil  preventing 
wave?,  there  is  probably  nothing  more  striking  tbronghoiit  tlie 
region  of  mechanics,  A  film  of  oil  so  thin  that  we  have  no  means 
of  illustrating  its  thickness,  and  which  cannot  bo  perceived  except  by 
its  effect — which  possesses  no  mechanical  properties  that  can  be  mado  | 
apparent  to  our  senses — ^is  yet  able  to  entirely  prevent  an  action 
which  involves  forces  the  strongest  we  can  conceive,  which  upset  our 
Bhips  and  destroy  our  coasts.  This,  however,  becomes  intelligible 
when  we  perceive  that  the  action  of  the  oil  is  not  to  calm  the  sea  by 
sheer  force,  but  merely,  as  by  its  moral  force,  to  alter  the  manner  of 
motion  prmiuced  by  the  action  of  the  wind  from  tliat  of  the  terrible  i 
waves  upon  the  surface  into  the  harmless  eddies  below.  The  wind 
throws  the  water  into  a  highly  unstable  condition,  into  what  morally 
we  should  call  a  condition  of  great  excitement.  The  oil  hj  an 
inffuence  wo  cannot  perceive  directs  this  excitement. 

This  influence,  though  insensibly  small*  is  however  now  proved  of 
a  mechanical  kind,  and  to  me  it  seems  that  the  phenomenon  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  mechanical  actions  of  which  the  forces  of  nature 
are  capable,  being  entirely  controlled  by  a  mechanical  force  so 
slight  as  to  be  otherwise  quite  imperceptible,  does  away  with  every 
argument  against  the  strictly  mechanical  sources  of  what  we  may 
call  mental  and  moral  forces. 

But  to  return  to  the  instability  in  parallel  channels.  This  has 
been  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  definite  result  of  the 
colonr-bands. 

The  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  definite  experiments 
possible.  These  have  been  madct  and  reveal  a  definite  law  of  the 
instability,  which  law  has  been  tested  by  reference  to  all  the  nume- 
rons  and  important  experiments  on  the  resistance  in  channels  by 
previous  observers ;  wberoupon  it  is  found  that  waters  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  whether  the  channel,  as  in  Poiseuille's  experi- 
ment, is  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hair  or  whether  it  be  the  size  of  ft 
water  main  or  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  order  that  the  motions  may  be  compared,  the  velocity  must  be 
inversely  aa  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
point  explained  if  we  consider  other  finids  than  water.  Some  fluids, 
like  oil  or  treacle,  apparently  flow  more  slowly  and  steadily  than 
water.  This,  however,  is  only  in  smaller  channels;  the  critical 
velocity  inGreaeee  with  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid.  Thus,  while  water] 
in  comparatively  large  streams  is  always  above  its  critical  velocity, 
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and  the  motion  always  smuous,  the  motion  of  treacle  in  streams 
of  eiicli  size  as  we  ae-e  is  below  its  critical  velocity,  and  the  motion 
direct.  But  if  nature  had  produced  rivers  of  treacle  the  size  of  the 
Thames,  for  instance,  the  treacle  would  have  flowed  just  like  water, 
Thns,  in  the  lava  streams  from  a  volcano,  although  looked  at  close 
the  lava  has  the  consistence  of  a  pudding,  in  the  large  and  rapid 
streams  down  the  mountain  eidee  the  lava  flows  as  freely  as  water. 

I  have  now  only  one  ckcumstanco  left  to  which  to  ask  your 
attention.  This  is  the  effect  of  curvature  of  the  etream  on  the 
Biability  of  the  fluid. 

Her©  again  we  see  the  whole  efl'ect  altered  by  very  alight  causes. 

If  water  be  flowing  in  n  bent  channel  in  steady  streams,  the 
qneetion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  stable  or  not  turns  on  the  variation 
in  the  velocity  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  stream. 

In  front  of  the  lantern  is  a  cylinder  with  glass  ends,  bo  that  the 
light  passes  through  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The  disk  of  light 
on  the  screen  being  the  light  which  passes  through  this  water,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  circular  walls  of  the  cylinder. 

By  means  of  two  tubes  temporarily  attached,  a  stream  of  coloured 
water  is  introduced  right  across  the  cylinder  extending  from  wall  to 
wall ;  the  motion  is  very  slow,  and  the  taps  being  closed,  and  the  tubea 
removed,  the  colonr-band  is  practically  stationary.  The  vessel  is  now 
caused  to  revolve  about  its  axis*  At  first,  only  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
move,  but  the  colour-band  shows  that  the  water  gradually  takes  up 
the  motion,  the  streak  being  wound  off  at  the  ends  into  a  spiral 
thread,  but  otherwise  remaining  still  and  vertical.  When  the  spirals 
meet  in  tbe  middle,  the  whole  w^ater  is  in  motion,  bat  the  motion  is 
greatest  at  the  outside,  and  is  therefore  stable.  The  vessel  stops,  and 
gradually  stops  the  water,  boginniDg  at  the  ontside.  If  the  motion 
remained  steady,  the  spirals  would  unwind,  and  the  streak  be  restored* 
But  the  motion  being  slowest  at  the  outside  against  the  surface,  you 
will  see  eddies  form,  breaking  up  the  Epirals  for  a  certain  distance 
towards  the  middle,  but  leaving  the  middle  revolving  steadily. 

Besides  indicating  the  effect  of  curvaturOj  this  experiment  really 
illastrates  the  action  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  air  moving 
over  it ;  the  varyiog  temperature  having  much  the  same  influence  aa 
the  curvature  of  the  vessel  on  stability.  The  air  is  unstable  for  a  few 
thonsand  feet  above  the  surface,  and  the  motion  is  sinuous,  resulting 
in  the  mixing  of  the  strata,  and  producing  the  heavy  cumulus  clouds; 
but  above  this  the  influence  of  tempera  tare  predominates,  and  clouds, 
if  there  are  any,  are  of  the  stratus-form,  like  the  inner  spirals  of 
colour.  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  lecture  to  trace  the  two 
manners  of  motion  of  fluids  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and  Art,  so 
I  &ank  you  for  your  attention*  [0.  R] 
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in  the  Chair, 

Professor  T.  Q,  Bonnby,  D.8c.  F.E.S.  Prea.  G.S. 

The  Building  of  the  Aljf^s. 

WaMH  were  the  Alps  upraised,  and  wliat  is  the  age  of  their  building 
Btones?  On  the  former  of  these  quest  ions  there  is  less  diversity  of 
opinion  than  on  the  latter ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written  on  bulh^  I  am  not  without  hope  that  I  may  find  a  few  things 
sufficiently  novel  to  be  of  interest  to  a  general  audience. 

The  subject,  indeed,  is  &o  vast  that  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  for 
leaving  aome  gaps  in  my  reasoning  unfilled,  and  presenting  you  with 
little  more  than  an  outline.  To  save  time  I  shall  assume  a  know- 
ledge of  the  simpler  geological  terms,  asking  you  only  to  remember 
that  I  always  use  the  word  **  schist,"  as  1  maintain  it  ought  to  be 
used,  to  denote  a  more  or  lees  fissile  roek  the  constituents  of  which 
have  undergone  so  much  mineral  change  that,  as  a  rule,  their  original 
nature  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  I  must  also  ask  yon 
to  remember  tbat,  though  I  have  seldom  mentioned  the  names  of  other 
workers,  I  am  really  doing  little  more  than  giving  an  epitome  of  the 
labours  of  a  host  of  geologists,  conspicuous  among  whom  are  Keioii 
Bdtxer,  Von  Hauer,  C^astaldif  Lory,  Favre,  Renevicr,  and  many  more, 
both  Continental  and  English ;  1  select  however  those  facts  with  which 
I  Lave  uysolf  become  familiar  during  many  visits  to  difTerent  districts 
of  the  Alps,  from  the  Vise  on  the  south  to  the  Dac^hstein  on  the  east. 
It  is  needless,  I  assume,  to  explain  that  mountain  chains  are  the 
result  of  lateral  thrust  rather  than  of  vertical  upheaval^  and  their 
contours  are  mainly  due  to  the  sculpturing  action  of  heat  and  frost, 
tain  and  rivers,  acting  upon  rocks  bent  into  various  positions,  and  of 
various  degrees  of  destructibility.  There  are^  however,  three  prin- 
ciples which  are  less  familiar,  but  which  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  throughout  this  lecture  :  (1)  That  when  a  true  schist  is  assorted 
to  be  the  metamorphosed  representative  of  a  post-ArcheBan  rock,  the 
I  imm  prchandi  lies  with  him  who  makes  the  assertion ;  (2)  that  rocks 
►  eompoood  of  the  detritus  of  older  rocks  may  often  readily  be  mistaken 
for  them ;  (3)  that  great  caution  is  needful  in  applying  the  principles 
of  lowlttd  stmtigraphy  to  a  mountain  region.    The  Erst  of  these  is. 
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I  know,  disputed,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  the 
second  is  indisputable ;  so  is  the  third ;  but  I  will  briefly  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  the  statement. 

[Attention  was  then  directed  to  diagrams  of  folds  and  reYorsals  of 
strata  in  the  Alps,] 

The  first  section  to  which  I  inyile  your  attention  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourlitx>d  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  There  are  few  travellers  to 
whom  the  clififs  of  the  Rigi  are  not  familiar.  Those  great  walls  of 
rock,  along  and  beneath  which  the  Iligibahn  now  takes  its  audacious 
way,  are  mainly  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  conglomenite,  ati 
indurated  gravel  of  Miocene  age,  called  the  nageliue.  These  pebble 
beds  may  be  traced  in  greater  or  less  development  along  the  north- 
western margin  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  they  attain  in  the  Rigi  and  the 
fatal  crags  of  the  adjoining  Rossberg  a  thiekuess  of  not  less  than 
2000  feei  The  Rtnicture  and  nature  of  this  nagolflue  show  that  it 
has  been  deposited  by  rivers,  possibly  at  their  entry  into  lakes,  but 
more  probably,  as  suggested  by  my  friend  Mr.  Blanford^  on  beginning 
a  lowland  course  at  the  very  gates  of  the  mountains.  In  this  great 
mass  there  are  indeed  pebbles  of  doubtful  derivation ;  but  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  refer  the  bulk  of  them  to  the  mountains  which  lie 
towards  the  east,  and  we  may  regard  the  great  pebble  beds  of  the 
Eigi  and  the  Kossberg  as  built  of  the  ruins  of.  Miocene  Alps  by  the 
streams  of  a  Miocene  Reuss.  Now,  when  we  scrutinise  the  pebbles  of 
this  nagelflue  we  are  at  once  etrack  by  a  remarkable  fact.  The 
Reuse,  at  the  present  day,  only  passes  through  mesozoic  rocks  when 
it  approaches  the  neighbourhood  of  tiie  Lake  of  Lucerne*  It  is 
within  the  mark  to  say  that  quite  three-fourths  of  its  drainage  area 
consists  of  crystalline  rocks.  Hence  schists  and  gneisses  abound 
among  its  pebbles,  and  the  same  rocks  are  no  less  frequent  among  the 
emitics  which  have  been  deposifced  by  the  vanished  glaciers  of  the 
Grtfat  Ice  Age  on  the  flanks  uf  the  Rigi  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above 
the  Lake  of  Lucomo.  Yet,  on  examining  the  nagelflue,  we  tind  that, 
while  pebbles  of  grit,  and  limestone,  and  chert — specimens  of  the 
Alpine  mesozoic  rocka — abound,  pebbles  of  schist  and  gneiss  are  ei- 
trcmoly  rare.  I  had  searched  for  houi*s  before  I  found  a  single  one. 
The  matrix  also  of  the  nagelflue — the  mortar  which  makes  this  natural 
concrete — when  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  tells  the  same 
etory.  We  do  not  see  in  it  the  frequent  qtiarts  grains,  the  occasional 
pieces  of  felspar,  the  mica  flakes,  which  are  records  of  the  detrition 
of  gneissic  rocks,  but  it  consists  of  fragments  similar  to  those  which 
form  tlie  larger  pebbles.  It  is  therefore  a  legitimate  inferenca  that, 
in  this  part  of  the  Alps  at  least,  the  protective  covering  of  mesozoic 
rock  in  the  Miocene  age  had  not  generally  been  stripped  away  from 
the  crystallino  schists  of  the  Upper  Beusa,  and  that  since  then  the 
mountains  may  have  been  diminished  and  the  valleys  doepenod  by  at 
least  a  mile  vertically,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  ray  remarks  may  be 
extended  to  a  much  larger  area  of  the  Oberlaud  Alps. 
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I  pass  now  to  two  other  sections:  of  these  tlie  first  ie  in  the 
neighbciiirhood  of  Pontresina,  Most  of  the  peaks  in  this  region 
consist  of  igneous  rocks^  of  gneisseS)  aud  of  schiBts,  but  some  of  later 
date  are  not  wanting— as,  for  example,  may  be  seen  in  the  flunks  of 
well-known  HeuthaX  These  last  are  limestones  of  Triassic  age. 
Hero  they  overlie  unconfonnahly  a  coarse  gneiss — in  other  places 
they  rest  on  schists  presumably  of  later  date ;  in  fact,  the  series  of 
mesozoic  rocks  of  which  the  above  limestone  is  the  lowest  member^ — 
though  now  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  denudation»-bas  clearly 
once  passed  transgressively  over  the  whole  series  of  gneisses  and 
schists  of  the  Engadine. 

The  second  section,  or  rather  group  of  sections,  is  some  distance 

away  to  the  south-east,  in  the  region  of  the  Italian  Tyrol.     Those 

magnificent  crags  of  the  Dolomite  mountains,  the  serrate  teeth  of  the 

Bosengarten  and  the  Langkofel,  the  towers  of  the  Cnetallo  and  the 

Drei   Z  inn  on,   the   precipitous    masses   of   the    Blattkogel  and   the 

IVIarmolata,  are   built  up  of  rocks  of  Triassic  age,  not   of  a  very 

diOerent  date  from  the  soft  red  marls  which  occupy  so  large  an  area 

in  the  Midlands  of   England.     Follow  me  for  one  moment  by  the 

mountain  road  from  Predazzo  to  Primiero.     At  the  former  place— 

classic  gronud  for  geologists — we  are  surrounded  by  great  masses  of 

igneous  rocks,  the  roota,  it  may  be,  of  long-vanished  cones^  although 

[ire  refuse  to  recognise  a  crater  in  the  vaUey  about  Predazzo,     As  we 

end  towards  the  beautiful  Alps  of  Paueveggio,  we  pass  for  a 

onsiderable  distance  over  a  great  mass  of  red  felstone.    This  belongs 

[io  a  group   of  igneous   rocks  which   extend   to  the  westward  even 

eyond  the  Etsch.     It  is  overlain  by  the  beds  of  the  Trias,  commeno- 

ag  with  the  red  Grodner  sandstone  and  passing  up  soon  into  the  vast 

)  of  Dolomite  which  form  the  wild  crags  of  the  Cimon  della 

Pala  luid  its  attendant  summits.     But  as  we  descend  on  the  other  sida 

of  the  pass  towards  Primiero  we  see  the  Triassic  rocks,  without  the 

lintervention  of  the  fclstone,  resting  upon  mica  schists,  similar  to  those 

[which  occur  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Alps.     Sections  of  the  above 

ind,  were  it  needful,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  prove  that 

etween  the  base  of  the  Trias  and  the  Alpine  schists  and  gneisses 

lihen)  is  an  enormous  break,  but  we  may  content  ourselves  with  one 

I  other,  interesting  not  only  for  the  completeness  of  the  demonstration 

[but  also  for  the  mode  in  which  it  illustrates  Alpine  etructure, 

[Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  section  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
Bange,  after  Favrc] 

The  Aiguilles  Bouges  are  oomposcd  of  coarse  gneisses  and  crystal- 
line schists,  but  on  the  highest  summit  there  remains  a  &agmeutal 
outlier  of  stratified  and  unaltered  roek.  The  upper  part  of  this  is 
certainly  Jurassic.  Below  this  comes  a  representative  of  the  Trias — 
Finuch  attenuated,  as  it  is  generally  in  this  western  region,  with  possibly 
'  a  remnant  of  a  deposit  of  Carboniferous  age.  Be  tlmt  as  it  may,  there 
ie  imdimbtedly  here  a  great  break  between  the  GrystaUine  series  and 
llie  BQOoeodiog  mesozoic  or  pa]«Bosoic  rock. 
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There  remainB  yet  one  other  section  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  ^ 

attention ;  it  is  near  Vemayaz,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  gorge  of 
the  Trient.  Where  the  Hhone  bends,  at  Marti gny,  from  a  sonth-west 
to  a  north-west  course,  the  crystalline  masmfot  the  Mont  Blanc  region 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken  crosses  the  river,  and  is  lost  to  eight 
as  it  plunges  beneath  the  mesozoic  rocks  of  the  western  summits  of 
the  Oherland.  The  gorge  of  the  Trient  is  cut  through  hard  and 
moderately  coarse  gneiss;  the  same  rock  occurs  at  the  Sallenche 
waterfall.  Between  the  two  is  a  mass  of  rock  of  a  totally  different 
character — in  part  a  dark  slate,  like  some  in  Britain  of  Lower  Silurian 
age ;  in  part  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  in  a  micaceous  matrix,  proved 
by  its  plant  remains  to  bo  a  morober  of  the  Carboniferous  series. 
Omitting  some  minor  details,  not  ivithout  interest,  it  may  gnihce  to 
say  that  we  have  in  this  place  tlie  end  of  an  almost  vertical  loop, 
formed  by  the  foldiug  of  beds  of  Carboniferous  age  between  the 
crystalline  rocks,  which  are  the  foundation-stones  of  the  district. 
The  conglomerate  is  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  its 
matrix  BO  closely  resembles  a  niic^  schist,  that  it  has  been  claimed  as 
indicating  metamorphism,  and  as  linking  together  the  Carboniferous 
slates  and  the  crystalline  schists.  But»  in  the  first  place,  the  fragments 
in  the  conglomerate  are  not  only  gneisses  and  schists,  but  also 
ordinary  slaty  rocks,  no  more  altered  than  those  of  Llanberis.  How, 
we  may  well  ask,  could  the  latter  escape  unchanged  when  all  the 
gurrounding  matrix  was  converted  into  mica  schist?  Further, 
when  we  apply  the  test  of  the  microscope — that  Ithuriel  spear  by 
which  the  deceits  of  rocks  are  so  often  revealed — we  find  that  this 
seeming  mica  schist  is  only  the  consolidated  debris  of  micaceous 
rocks*  Its  composition,  and  that  of  the  conglomerate,  justifies  ug  in 
asserting  that  when  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Valorsine  were 
deposited  there  were  land  surfaces  of  gneiss  and  schist  in  the  western 
region  of  the  Alps,  and  that  these  rocks  were  substantially  identical 
with  those  through  which  the  Trient  has  sawn  its  ravine. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  similar  to  one  or  the  other 
of  those  quoted  above  from  this  or  that  district  of  the  Alpine  region, 
from  the  south  of  Monte  Yiso  to  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  to  speak 
only  of  those  districts  of  which  I  have  a  pergonal  knowledge  ■  but  I 
should  speedily  weary  you,  and  will  ask  you  to  regard  these  as  typical 
cases,  single  samples  of  a  great  collection.  They  justify,  as  I  think  you 
will  agree,  the  following  inferences :  (1)  That  there  has  been  one  epoch j 
at  least,  of  mountain-making  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Miocene  nagolfiue,  which  has  given  to  many  parts  of  the  Alpine  chain 
an  uplift  sometimee  not  less  than  a  mile  in  vertical  elevation  ;  (2) 
that  prior  to  this  there  was  an  earlier  epoch  of  mountain-maimg, 
which  afibcted  all  the  rocks  of  older  date,  including  at  any  rate  a 
portion  of  middle  Eocene  age— for  we  find  marine  strata  of  this  date 
crowning  the  summit  of  the  Diablerets,  now  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  bent  back,  as  at  t!io  Rigi  Schoideck,  over  the  beds 
of  the  nageMuc ;  (3)  that  there  was  a  pre*Triassic  land  surface  of  great 
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teDt,  largely  composed  of  erjstalliiie   rocks*  and   that  with   tbis 
igeological  age  commenced  a  long  continuous  period  of  depression, 
lasting  into  Tertiary  times ;  (4)  that  a  land  surface  of  considerable 
extent  existed  at  a  yet  earlier  period,  and  that  this  in  the  Carbo- 
|liiferous  age  was  watered  by  streams  and  clothed  with  vegetation — 
[whether  there  wore  mountains  then  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
lavidence  certainly  poiuts  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ground  was  hilly ; 
Ft 5)  that  anterior  to  the  last-named  period  there  is  a  great  gap  in  our 
records  ;  the  older  rooks,  whose  stratigraphical  position  can  he  ascer- 
tained, being  much  metamorphosed,  so  that  we  appear  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  all  the  more  important  mineral  changes  which  they  had 
undergone  occurred  in  pre-Carbomferous  times — namely,  that  the  later 
Falfoozoic  land  surfaces  consisted  of  gneiss  and  schists  in  all  important 
reepectd  identical  with  those  which  now  exist. 

I  have  thus  led  you  step  hy  step^by  processes,  I  trust,  of  cautious 
induction — to  the  result  that  the  Alps,  as  an  irregular  land  surface, 
are  a  very  ancient  feature  in  the  contour  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
g&eiBseB  and  crystalline  schists,  whereof  they  so  largely  consist,  are 
fooks  of  very  great  antiquity.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  advance  a 
^^p  further  by  attacking  the  problem  from  another  side.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  working  downwards  from  the  newer  to  the  older,  from 
ihe  rocks  of  known  towards  those  of  unknown  date.  Beginning 
now  in  the  unknown,  beginning  with  the  most  remote  that  we  can 
find,  let  ns  proceed  onwafds  toward  the  more  reoent  Mii  more 
recognisable. 

This  is  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty.  The  ordinary  rules  of  strati- 
graphical  inference  frequently  fail  us ;  nay,  if  blindly  followed,  would 
lead  us  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions.  In  the  apparent  succes* 
don  of  strata  in  a  moimtain  range  the  last  may  be  first  and  the  first 
last  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  Beds  may  he  repeated  again  and 
again  by  great  folds,  now  in  the  direct,  now  in  the  inverse  order  of  their 
superposition.  They  may  have  been  faulted  and  then  folded,  or 
folded  and  then  faulted,  and  the  difliculty  is  augmented  by  the  vast 
scale  on  which  these  earth  movements  have  taken  place,  hy  the  frequent 
impossibility  of  scaling  the  crags  or  pinnacles  where  critical  sections 
are  disclosed,  and  by  the  masking  of  largo  areas  of  surface  by  snow  and 
glacier,  or  by  dehrh  and  vegetation.  Yet  more,  the  consciousness  of 
these  difficulties  produces  in  the  mind — I  speak  for  myself — a  sort  of 
hesitation  and  scepticism,  which  are  most  nnfavourable  for  inductive 
reasoning.  Knowing  not  what  features  are  of  importance,  one  is  per^ 
plexed  by  the  variety  of  facts  that  seem  to  coll  for  notice ;  knowing 
how  easily  one  may  be  deceived,  one  hesitates  to  draw  conclusions.  I 
am  often  painfully  conscious  of  how  much  I  have  lost  in  a  previous 
journey  from  not  having  remarked  some  fact  to  wliich  a  fortunate 
accident  has  just  compelled  my  attention.  In  this  part,  therefore,  I 
must  be  pardooed  if  I  speak  with  considerable  hesitation  and  do  not 
attempt  more  than  to  state  those  inferences  which  seem  to  me 
wartauted  by  facts* 


I  shflJl  ftgftm  ask  permifieioa  to  condaci  jon  to  a  series  of  tTpioal 
Bectians,  which,  howerer,  I  shall  daacribe  with  less  minutetiess. 

Let  as  place  ourselfes  in  imagioation  on  the  great  ice-ield  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  Gross  Aletech  GLicier^the  Pkce  de  la  Concorde  of 
Katiire,  as  it  has  been  happily  termed.  We  are  almost  hemme<i  in  by 
some  of  the  loftiest  peak^  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  :  the  Aletschhom, 
the  Jnngfran,  the  Mooch,  and  several  others.  We  find  the  rocks 
which  rise  immediatelj  round  the  glacier^ — as,  for  example,  near  tho 
well-known  Concordia  hut — to  be  coarse  gneisses,  with  difficulty  dis- 
tiDguishable  from  granites.  As  the  eye  travels  up  any  one  of  the 
mountain  ridges,  the  rock  evidently  becomes  less  massive  and  more  dis- 
tinctly foliated i  We  note  the  same  sequence  as  we  retrace  our  steps 
towards  the  Rhone  valley — speaking  in  general  terms,  the  ridges  and 
the  flanks  of  the  Eggischhorn  consist  of  more  finely  granulated 
gneisses  and  of  strong  micaceous  schists,  which  alternate  more  fre- 
quently one  with  another.  Further  to  the  west^  in  the  region  around 
the  Oberaletsch  Glacier  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Bell  Alp,  we  find  the 
same  succession — coarse  granitoid  gneisses  in  the  relatively  lower  part 
of  the  heart  of  the  chain,  finer  grained  and  more  variable  gneisses  and 
schists  on  the  upper  ridges  and  tho  southern  flanks* 

Lot  us  change  our  position  to  a  spot  oonBideiably  to  the  e4ist,  to 
the  great  section  of  the  crystalline  series  made  by  the  valley  of  the 
BeoBS  below  Andermatt. 

From  the  s|Mjt  where  the  rocks  close  in  suddenly  upon  the  torrent 
near  the  DeviFs  Bridge,  to  a  considerable  distance  below  Wasen,  ex- 
tends an  almost  unbruken  mass  of  coarse  granitoid  gneiss.  This,  how- 
ever, becomes  more  difitinctly  bedded  and  schistose  before  it  entirely 
disappears  beneath  the  secondary  deposits  tliat  border  the  Bay  of  Uri* 
Similarly,  if  from  Wascn,  where  tlie  gneiss  is  barely  distinguishable 
from  granite,  wo  ascend  the  wild  glen  which  leads  up  to  the  SuBten 
Pass,  and  descend  on  the  other  side  by  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Stein 
Alp  to  the  beautifiil  Gadmenthal,  thus  passing  obliquely  ont wards 
along  tho  apparent  strike  of  the  rocks  to  the  point  where,  as  in  the 
neiglibonrhood  of  Imhof,  they  finally  disappear  beneath  mesozoio 
deposits,  we  again  find  that  we  are  among  r4>ckB  which  are  rather 
more  variable  in  their  mineral  character,  oscillating  between 
moderately  coarse  gneisses,  sometimes  porphyritic,  and  strong  mica 
schists.  Near  Muhlestalden,  in  the  Gadmenthal,  oven  a  bed  of  white 
crystalline  dolomitic  limestone  is  interstratified  with  the  gneissio 
rucks. 

Leaving  for  a  brief  space  the  vicinity  of  the  St,  Gotliord  road,  and 
returning  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bbone,  let  us  place  ourselves  on 
such  an  outlook  as  we  can  obtain  from  Professor  TjndalFs  chulot  on 
tho  Bel  Alp,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  the  magnificent  panorama  of  tho 
Ponniiio  chain,  with  whoso  geology  we  will  suppose  ourselves  to 
have  become  familiar  in  frequent  traverses  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  watershed  of  Central  Europe,  Facing  us,  and 
forming  the  lower  slopes  and  crags  of  tho   gixjat   mountain  chain 
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of  the  Fennines,  we  see  an  enormous  mass  of  distinctly  bedded  rock, 
of  A  brownish  tint,  of  which  at  this  distance  we  should  hesitate  to 
say  whether  we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  member  of  the  metamorphle 
or  of  the  ordinary  sedimentary  series.  In  an  E.N.E.  direction  we  see 
it  gradually  rising  to  form  the  peak  of  the  Ofenhorn  an<l  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountains  about  the  Gries  Pass.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion it  forms  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Slmplon  Pasa  and  the  por tills 
of  the  valley  of  the  Visp.  Hence,  could  we  follow  it,  the  area 
ocottpied  by  this  rock  broatlens  out  into  the  spura  which  enclose 
the  Einfisclithal  and  the  Eringerthal,  and  crosses  the  watershed 
towards  the  south,  to  the  east  of  the  St  Beruard  Fwss.  In  more 
than  one  locality  in  the  region  of  the  Binnenthal  a  band,  of  no 
great  vertical  thickness,  of  a  white  crystalline  dolomite  is  conspicu- 
ously present.  A  very  similar  group  of  rocks  occurs  in  the  Val 
Piora,  in  some  bands  of  which  black  garnets  are  very  abuudant. 
The  same  mineral  alpo  occurs  in  a  similar  rock  near  the  sumniit  of 
the  Gries  Pass.  Andalnsite  or  staurolite  also  occurs  occasion rII?  ; 
the  group,  in  short,  is  well  characterised,  and  for  reference  I  will 
call  it  the  Lustrous  Schists. 

I  pass  now  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  8t,  Gotbani.  The  coarse 
gneiss^  which  is  pierced  by  the  northern  entrance  of  the  great  tunnel, 
ends  abruptly  at  the  Uruerloch,  The  basin  of  the  Urserouthal  is 
excavated  from  satiuy  slates  with  dark  limestones,  very  possibly  of 
Jumasio  age^  and  from  eonie  underlying  rather  variable  schistB.  The 
first  rock  visible  on  the  eastern  side  as  ue  approach  Andermatt  is  a 
schistose  crystalline  limestone,  associated  with  mica  schists;  and  a 
series  of  rather  variable  schists,  evidently  very  differeut  from  the 
eofuree  gneisses  of  the  gorge  below,  appears  to  cross  the  valley,  and 
form  the  slopes  leading  to  the  Oberalp  Pass.  Thtso  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  up  the  Furka  road  above  Realp,  wlieu  they  are 
abruptly  succeeded  by  the  slaty  group  mentioned  abt>ve.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  much  more  ancient  than  the  latter,  btnug  probably 
members  of  the  Lustrtius  Schist  group,  if  not  oldur.  It  is  obvious 
thftt  the  newer  rocks  are  only  a  fragment  of  a  loop  of  a  huge  fold,  over 
which  on  either  haiad  the  fragments  of  the  envelopiug  older  me  ta- 
mo rphie  rocks  tower  up  in  mountain  peaks.  On  the  ascent  of  the  St 
Gothard  Pass  from  Hosponthal  a  series  of  somewhat  variable  micaceous 
schists  continues  till  the  top  of  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  is  reached, 
aboat  800  feet  above  the  valley,  when  gneiss  sots  in,  generally  rather 
coATse  and  sometimeB  very  porphyritic,  occasionally  interbauded  with 
dark,  rather  friable  nuca  schists.  The  upix?r  plflteuu  of  the  pass 
consists  of  a  porpbyritio  rock,  often  called  granite,  but  with  a 
gneiasofie  aspect  and  rather  more  friable  in  character  than  the  rock  of 
the  Wosen  district.  On  the  first  steep  descent  on  the  south  side  this 
rock  appeftra  lo  pass  into  a  normal  coarse  gneiss,  occasionaUy  handed 
with  mica  scliist,  resembling  that  in  a  similar  position  on  the  northern 
flank,  which  is  succeeded  for  a  short  space  by  a  remarkably  well* 
banded   gneisa.     To    this    suooeods^ — it   must   be   remembered  that 
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ihe  eeries  is  inverted  in  order^-the  great  gronp  of  hornblendic 
uid  garnetiferons  mica  schists,  which  coutinne  along  the  Val  Tremola 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Airolo, 
where  some  calcareous  rock  occurs,  being  probably  an  infold  of  much 
later  date* 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  British 
Muse  tun,  I  have  been  allowed  to  examine  the  series  of  specimens  from 
the  St.  Qothard  tunnel  in  that  collection.  Thej  correspond  in 
general  with  the  succession  above  indicated,  except  that  I  have  failed 
to  identify  the  granitoid  rock  of  the  summit  plateau.  Leaving, 
however,  for  a  moment  the  question  of  correlation,  we  see  that  the 
St,  Gethard  section  presents  us  with  an  iuBtance  of  folding  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  of  the  Ian  structure,  doubtless  with  many  minor 
flexures  and  faults. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Val  Piora  we  get  an  important 
succession.  The  ascent  to  the  hotel  from  the  Val  Bedretto  passes  in 
the  main  over  a  series  of  micaceous  schists,  and  rather  friable  gneisses, 
which  are  a  prolongation  of  an  axis  exposed  in  the  mountains  south 
of  Airolo  and  fairly  correspond  with  much  of  the  rock  (excepting  the 
granitoid)  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  St*  Gothard  Pass,  To  this 
succeeds  a  series  which,  though  more  calcareous^  clearly  represents 
the  garnetiforous  aetinolitic  series  of  the  southern  slopes,  and  to  this  a 
group  closely  resembling  the  Lustrous  Schists, 

I  pass  now  to  the  section  of  the  Simplon.  On  the  southern  side, 
deep  in  the  glen  of  the  Bovoria,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gorge  of  Gondo, 
we  find  a  mass  of  granitoid  gneiss,  which  recalls  to  mind  that  already 
described  from  the  wildest  portion  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Reuss. 
We  may,l  think,  with  confidence  affirm  that,  whatever  be  the  true  nature 
of  this  rock,  we  are  again  touching  the  foundation-stones  of  the  roek 
mas  BOB  of  the  Alps.  As  we  approach  Algaby,  the  granitoid  gneiss 
becomes  more  distinctly  bedded  and  variable,  a  thin  band  of 
micaceous  crystal  lino  limestone  is  passed,  and  presently  the  more 
rapid  ascent  of  the  pass  begins.  Hence  to  beyond  the  summit  we 
traverse,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  a  great  series  of  bedded  gneisseSi 
often  coarse  and  even  porx>hyritic,  and  of  schists.  The  same  are  displayed 
in  the  crags  of  Monte  Leone  on  the  east  and  of  the  Bossbodcnhom  on 
the  west.  As  shown  in  Professor  lienevicr's  valuable  section,  bands 
of  crystalline  Dtdomitic  limestone,  and  of  hornblcndic  and  gameti- 
ferous  schists  occur  in  various  places  on  either  side  of  the  Simplon 
road.  Then,  after  descending  about  half  way  to  Brieg,  we  strike 
the  group  of  the  Lustrous  Schists,  with  the  usual  calcareous  zone  in 
the  lower  part.  Professor  Renevior  does  not  attempt  to  xmravel  the 
complexities  of  the  strata  which  compose  tlais  portion  of  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Alps,  and  I  feel  that  my  slighter  knowledge  makes  caution 
yet  more  imperative  ;  but  I  think  wo  are  justified  in  asserting  that  wo 
have  evidence  of  an  upward  succession  from  the  coarse  granitoid 
fundamental  gneisses,  through  more  variable  and  bedded  gneisses,  to 
a  group  which  recalls  the  gametiferous  schistSj  so  finely  developed  on 
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the  fioutbem  flanks  of  the  St  GotBord — a  group  also  traceable  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  BiuDenthal,  though  apparently  far  less  pcsrfectly 
de?elop6d*  I  think  alfo  that  in  tho  gigantic  anticlinal  of  the 
Simplon  we  have  evidence  of  gharp  flexures  on  a  great  scale ;  and 
that  these  garnet  if erous  BcbistB  are  only  here  and  there  preserved  as 
the  lower  ends  of  enfolded  loope,  so  that  the  balk  of  the  ma^Bif,  and  so 
far  ag  I  can  tell  the  actual  summit  rsdgce  of  the  RossbodenLomer  and 
Monte  Leone,  are  composed  of  the  bedded  gueiuBes  and  strong  schists, 
■ad  perhaps  of  the  more  friable  gneisses  whioh  have  been  already 
desoribed  in  the  moon  tains  farther  to  the  east. 

The  mountains  further  west — the  aspiring  peaks  which  rise 
around  the  two  branches  of  the  Visp,  including  among  them  some 
of  ilie  highest  summits  of  the  Alps,  such  as  Monte  Rosa,  the  Mischa- 
belhomer,  the  Matterhom,  and  the  Weisshom — oflFer  indeed  magnifi- 
cent sections,  but  are  foU  of  difficulty.  The  fundamental  gneiss, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  occasionally  eiposed — as,  for  example,  in  the 
rocks  of  Auf  der  Platte,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Rosa ;  and  in  parts 
ef  the  Mischabelhomer  bhicks  of  ooarse  granitoid  n>ck,  often  very 
porphyritic,  which  I  refer  to  the  same  series,  are  brought  down  by 
the  glaciers*  There  are  also  mica  schists  in  plenty,  such  as  the 
summit  rocks  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  backbone — if  the  phrase  be 
permitted — of  the  Misohabel-  and  Saaser-  horuer,  which  I  refer  to 
the  second  Eone  already  described^ — that  of  the  beddc*d  gaeisses  and 
Btrong  mica  schists.  I  have  also  seen  specimens  whicL  closely  resemble 
the  garDetiferous  schists  of  the  St  Gothard  district,  but  we  meet  in 
this  district  with  a  group  of  r«>cka  which,  if  not  altogether  unknown 
before,  appears  now  tc^  be  developed  to  an  exceptional  extent,  and  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  Alpine  crystalline  series. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  environs  of  Baas  and  Zermatt 
will  remember  how  frequently  schists  or  schistose  rocks  of  a  greenish 
colour  occur.  Sometimes  they  are  interbedded  with  strong  mica  schists, 
or  schisty  quartzites ;  sometimes  they  form  homogeneous  masses  of 
considerable  extent.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  latter  are  in- 
trusive mflOBes  of  serpentine,  to  which  subsequent  pressure  has  given 
schiBtose  aspect;  certainly  there  are  occasional  masses  of  ooarse 
ibbro,  which  I  think  undoubtedly  an  intrusive  igneous  rock ;  but 
"1,  making  all  allowance  for  such  cases,  there  is  in  this  region  a 
nsiderable  mass  of  greenish  hornblendic^  talcose,  and  serpentlnous 
roeks  which  appears  to  be  non- igneous  in  origin.  We  find  tliese  all 
around  Zermatt.  They  form  the  ridges  of  the  Gorner  Grat  and  of  the 
Homli.  They  break  out  through  the  snows  of  tho  Brei thorn  and 
Little  Mont  Cervin,  and  constituto  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  tlie 
mighty  obeliak  of  the  Matterhom.  The  whole  of  that  peak,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Sgr.  Giordano — ^and  with  this  my  own  recol* 
lections  correspond — consists  of  an  apparently  regularly  bedded  series 
of  lerpentinons  and  micaceous  schists,  and  of  greenish  gneisses,  w^ith 
the  exception  of  a  gabbro,  developed  on  the  western  side,  which  1  have 
no  doubt  is  an  intrusive  rock.     Can  wc  trust  these  indications  ?     Are 
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we  jiifitified  in  asgigning  to  tliiB  zone,  with  those  characterietics,  a  verti- 
cal thicknefis  of  more  than  a  mile  ?  To  those  questions  I  csan  give  at 
present  bo  answer,  further  than  to  state  that  I  am  convinced  that,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  regolaritj  of  the  bedding  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  peaks,  there  are  really  great  folds  which  patieot 
Rcmtiny  may  at  length  unravel,  and  that  this  zone  of  greenish  rocks — 
for  which  Alpine  geologists  have  proposed  the  name  of  Pieira  Verde 
group,  appears  to  underlie  the  gametiferous  series  of  silvery  mica 
siThistfl,  and  either  to  overlie  or  replace  the  upper  portions  of  the 
banded  gneiss  series  which  succeeds  to  the  fandamental  series. 

I  do  not  prop>8<3  to  weary  yon  farther  with  the  details  of  Alpine 
sections,  except  that  1  must  add  a  few  words  upon  the  extent  of  this 
remarkable  series  to  which  I  have  now  introduced  you.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  watershed  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  so  &r  as  I  am 
aware,  it  is  not  generally  strongly  developed^  except  in  certain 
localities  in  the  southernmost  of  the  \hxee  ranges  which  make  up  the 
whole  chain,  hut  in  parts  of  the  Tyrol  it  is  well  displayed.  It 
borders — the  mica  schists  sometimes  dominating — the  fundamental 
gneiss  in  the  Oetzthal  massif;  it  forms  the  peak  of  the  Gross  Glockncr ; 
it  meet^  ub  on  the  Brenner  Pass  and  elsewhere  overlain  by  and 
folded  up  with  rocks  which,  if  my  memory  do  not  mislead  me,  are  the 
etiuivaknts  of  the  Lustrous  Schists  of  more  western  districts. 

Again,  it  is  finely  developed,  seemingly  in  succession  to  bedded 
coarser  gneiss,  io  some  of  the  peaks  of  the  BemiEa  range,  and  it 
occupies  a  cousiderable  tract  about  the  heads  of  the  valleys  to  the 
south.  It  may  be  traced,  indeed,  over  a  great  zone,  and  with  but  slight 
interruption  all  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  even  to  the 
south  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Fo,  forming  many  of  the  grandest 
peaks  in  the  Graian,  Tarentaiso,  Maurienne,  and  Cottian  Alps ;  and 
we  find  traces  of  it  overlying  the  coarse  granitoid  series  in  the  massif 
of  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^. 

Bections,  indootl,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biella,  according  to 
Gastaldi  and  Sterry  Hunt,  exhibit  the  Pietra  Verde  group  overlying 
the  upper  or  more  bedded  portion  of  the  great  gneissic  or  basal  series, 
and  succeeded  by  the  group  of  friable  gneisses,  described  above  as 
closely  associated  with  the  gametiferous  schists^  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  an  unconformity*  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  is  considerable  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  break,  and  some  for  one  betsveen  the  Pietra  Verde  group  and  the 
stronger  gneisses  and  schists  below ;  but  in  mountain  regions  we  fear 
to  trust  our  eyes.  The  evidence,  however,  in  certain  districts  in  favour 
of  a  break  at  the  base  of  the  Lustrous  Schists  is  yet  stronger.  If  I  am 
right  in  regarding  the  Lustrous  Schists  as  forming  one  group  with 
the  older  part  of  the  Bundnerschiefer  of  the  Girisons  region,  and  of 
the  Thonschiofer  of  Von  Hauor  in  the  Eastern  Alps,  a  study  of  the 
geological  map  will  show  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  relation  of 
these  beds  to  the  underlying  gneisses  and  schists  witliout  such  an 
hypothesis*    What  I  have  myself  seen  in  regard  to  the  Lustrous  Schists 
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it  Btrougly  in  favour  of  a  great  break  in  Bome  localitiefl.  On  the  south 
gide  of  the  St.  Gothard  we  ha^e  in  the  Val  Piora  the  Lustrous  Schists 
apparently  in  true  BucceBsion  with  the  representatives  of  the  garneti- 
ferouB  group  of  the  Val  Tremola,  yet  on  the  northern  side,  in  the 
Ureereuibal,  the  latter  series  is  wuitliig,  and  the  gneisBee  whioh  underlie 
it  appear  to  be  immediately  suooeeded  by  the  Lustrous  Sehists.  This, 
ho\*  ever,  might  be  explained  by  a  complication  of  faulting  and  folding. 
What  I  haye  Been  in  the  Binnenthal  is  harder  to  exphiin.  At  the 
head  of  the  Hoheand  Glucier,  just  below  the  peak  of  the  Ofenhom,  we 
have  a  coarse  but  bedded  gneiss,  which  I  should  correlate  with  the 
aeries  immediately  overlying  the  granitoid  gneiss  so  often  mentioned 
as  the  lowest  rock  of  alL  Glanciiig  towards  the  north,  across  the  snow* 
field,  we  Bee  tbia  rock  in  the  base  of  the  Strahlgrat  distinctly  over- 
lain  by  the  LustrouB  serieB^  with  its  characteristic  band  of  limestone 
or  dolomite*  This  seriea  swoops  down  for  some  2000  feet,  and  we  cross 
it  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  yalley  below,  while  yet  further  down  the 
valley  X  detected  the  characteristic  garnetiferous  schist,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  great  development.  If  this  be  the  result  of 
faulting  and  folding  only,  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable. 

But  I  must  linger  no  longer  over  details.  The  passing  time 
warns  me  that  I  must  attempt  briefly  to  describe  the  general  process 
of  the  building  of  this  great  mountain  group  of  Europe.  I  have,  I 
hope,  proved  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps,  if  we  may  trust 
mSDaral  similarity  and  mineral  and  litholo^cal  sequence,  are  vastly 
'  than  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  that  in  this  ancient  series  a 
in  succession  may  be  made  out.  If  we  may  reason  from  the 
logy  of  other  regions,  we  may  assign  to  the  whole  of  their  latest 
group  (the  Lustrous  Schists)  an  antiquity  greater  than  the  earliest 
rocks  in  which  indisputable  traces  of  organic  life  have  been  found.  One 
point,  howerver,  I  should  notice  before  proceeding  further*  It  miglit 
,  perhaps  be  said — it  has  indeed  been  said — ^that  the  crystalline  schists 
id  gneisses  of  the  Alps  are  the  result  of  the  great  earth  movementa 
r  wliich  the  mountains  were  upraised,  when  heat  and  preesure  changed 
hud  into  schists  and  felspathic  sandstone  into  gneiss.  I  have  shown 
DU  that  wo  can  trace  a  mineral  succession  in  the  crystalline  series  of 
the  Alpine  chain,  and  that  some  at  least  of  these  are  earlier  than  the 
Cftrboniferous  period ;  but  I  can  add  to  the  proofs  that  these  great  rock 
mifPOB  had  aflsumed  in  the  main  their  present  mineral  structure  when 
ihese  movements  occurred.  We  meet  indeed  with  some  rock  masfies 
whope  structure  is  doubtless  due  to  the  pressure  which  they  have 
fi'  This  is  the  case  with  all  cleaved  rocks,  as  was  lucidly 

i .  twenty-eight  years  since,  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  this  very 

ruutn^  We  meet  also  with  schists,  where,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  mineml  constituents,  we  have  good  reason  for  supposing  tbat  they 
were  developed  when  the  rock  maes  was  exposed  to  a  pressuro  defiiiite 
indirection.  Here  the  lines  of  different  minerals,  which  we  believe 
indicative  of  an  original  structure  in  the  rock,  are  often  wrinkled  ;  tbo 
more  Haky  minerals  commonly  lie  with  their  broader  planes  pnmllolt 
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but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no  verj  definite  cleavage  in  the  rock 
mass,  nor  tendency  to  eeprirate  easily  along  the  different  mineral 
layers*  Specimens  of  snch  rocks  may  be  obtained  in  the  Alps,  but  there 
are  others  in  which  the  layers  have  evidently  been  crumpled  up 
after  the  period  of  miBeral  change ;  the  bands  of  quartz  and  felspar 
have  been,  as  it  were,  crushed  togetber,  the  flakes  of  mica  are  some- 
times crumbled  and  sometimes  twisted  round  into  now  positions. 

The  subject  is  a  teohnical  one,  so  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my 
statement,  without  the  long  details  of  microscopic  work  on  which  it  is 
founded,  that  tbo  older  Alpine  rocks  frequently  testify  to  having 
undergone  an  extraordinary  amount  of  crushing.  In  the  middle  of 
coarse  gneisses,  for  example,  streaks  and  thin  bands  of  a  mica  schist 
may  he  found,  which  are  not  duo  to  an  original  difference  of  materials, 
but  to  tbe  fact  that  here  and  there  the  original  rock  has  yielded  to 
enormous  pressure,  and  bas  been  crushed  in  sita  into  lenticitlar  bands 
of  rock  diiBt,  from  which  some  new  mineral  developments  bave  taken 
plAce.  You  may  notice  also  in  some  regions,  where  you  would  classify 
the  rocks  at  first  sight  as  mica  schists,  that  a  close  examination  of  the 
broken  surfaces  at  right  angles  to  what  appear  to  be  planes  of  foliation 
reveals  a  structure  resembling  a  coarsish  gneiss*  Tbe  microscope 
shows  that  the  rock  is  really  a  gneiss,  somewhat  crushed,  and  that 
the  micaceous  layers  are  of  extreme  tenuity — ^mere  films,  which  do  not 
geem  to  have  been  original  constituents.  The  gneissic  mass  has  h 
crushed,  cleaved,  and  on  the  ckavage  planes  films  of  a  hydro-nii< 
h&ve  been  developed.  We  cannot  tidl  to  ho  struck,  when  once 
eyes  have  been  opened  tti  it,  hy  the  frequency  of  a  slabby  structure 
in  the  more  central  parts  of  tbe  Alpine  ranges,  the  surfaces  of  these 
alftbe  being  coated  with  minute  scales  or  films  of  mica.  These  are 
really  records  of  a  rude  cleavage  which  has  been  impressed  upon  tbe 
more  central  and  less  flexible  portions  of  the  Alps  during  the  great 
earth  movements  which  they  have  undergone  since  they  were  first 
metamorphosed. 

Thus  in  the  building  of  the  Alps  our  thonghtg  arc  carried  vei  _ 
far  hack  in  the  earth's  history,  far  beyond  the  earliest  strata  of  the 
Palieozoic  age.  Under  what  conditions  were  these  great  homogeneous 
granitoid  masses  of  the  fundamental  gneisses  formed  ?  They  differ  on 
tbe  one  hand  from  granites,  on  the  other  from  the  ordinary  gneisses ; 
from  tbe  former  their  differences  are  hut  alight,  and  of  uncertain  value, 
yet  into  the  latter  they  appear  to  gradoata.  There  is  nothing  like  to 
them  in  any  subsequent  rock  group,  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  goes,  they  appear  to  be  the  records  of  a  period  unique  in  the 
world*s  history.  This  may  well  be.  When  the  dry  land  first  ap- 
peared, when  the  surface  of  the  earth's  crust  had  not  long  ceased  to 
glow,  when  the  bulk  of  the  ocean  yet  floated  as  a  vapour  in  tbe  heated 
atmosphere,  when  many  gases  now  combined  w^cre  free,  wo  can  well 
imagine  that  the  earliest  sediments  would  be  deposited  under  con- 
ditionB  which  have  never  been  reproduced.  In  the  later  schiets,  with 
their  more  frequent  minci-al  changes,  their  distinct  stratification,  and 
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theif  bedi  of  qnartzite  and  of  limefitone,  we  may  mark  the  gradaal 
approach  to  a  more  normal  condition  of  ttiingB.  Some,  such  as  the 
LostroiiB  Schists,  may  indeed  be  contemporaneoufl  with  our  earlieat 
FalBOSoic  rocks ;  hot  I  confess  that  to  myself  the  evidenco  appears 
more  &ToaiAhle  to  the  idea  that  all  are  more  ancient  than  the  perioil 
which  we  call  Cambrian,  and  that  the  majority  are  so  I  feel  little 
donbi. 

Snppoaing,  then,  that  I  am  right  in  considering  all  the  Alpine 
flohigta,  even  the  Lustrona  group,  to  be  pre*  Cambrian,  we  have  a  vast 
interval  of  time  which  has  left  no  record  in  those  distncts  of  the 
Aljis  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
Carboniferous  period  that  wo  can  identify  any  pages  in  the  life  history 
of  the  earth.  We  are  justified  with  regard  to  these  in  the  following 
concluflions : — 

That  in  the  place  of  the  Alps  there  was  at  that  time  an  up- 
land district,  composed  of  gneisses  and  schists,  in  snbstautially  the 
aune  mineral  condition  as  they  are  at  present,  together  with  slaty 
bods  in  a  compamtiTely  unaltered  eandition,  which  district  was 
fringed  by  a  lowland  covered  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Prior  to 
this  time,  also,  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps  had  been  so  far 
folded  and  denuded  that  the  coarser  gneisses  were  in  msLny  places 
laid  bare,  and  contributed  the  matcrialft  which  wo  now  find  in  such 
beds  as  the  Val  Orsine  Pudding  stone.  Whether  there  was  a  pro- 
Triaasic  mountain  chain  occupying  some  part  of  the  present  Alpine 
region  we  cannot  renturo  to  say,  bat  I  think  we  may  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  thero  were  pre-Triassic  highlands. 

After  the  close  of  the  Carhonifertms  period,  and  anterior  to  the 
middle  part  of  the  Trias,  there  were  volcanic  outbursts  on  a  large  scale 
in  more  than  one  region  of  the  Alps — notably  in  the  district  near  and 
to  the  east  of  Botzen.  After  thi§  commenced  a  period  of  subsidence 
and  of  continuous  deposition  of  sediment.  This  seems  to  have  begun 
earlier  and  to  have  been  at  first  more  mpid  iu  the  eastern  than  in  the 
western  area.  Since  in  the  former  the  Triassic  beds  are  generally  much 
thicker  and  more  calcareous  than  in  the  latter,  one  is  tempted  to 
imagine  that  the  eastern  aroa  quickly  became  a  coraliferous  sea,  with 
an  oocasional  atoll  or  volcanic  island.  Henceforward  to  the  later  part 
of  the  Eocene  the  record  is  generally  one  of  subsidence  and  of  deposit 
^  €i  sediment.  Pebble  beds  are  raro :  the  stmta  are  grits»  shmles  (or 
^■^filet),  and  limesti^nes.  Whence  the  inorganic  constituents  of  these 
^^Hm  derived  I  canuot  at  present  venttire  to  suggest,  but  though  con- 
^^Htunerates  are  rare,  there  are  occasional  indications  that  land  was  not 
^^Hvy  distant.  In  the  eastern  Alps,  however,  the  position  of  some  of 
the  Cretaceous  deposits  and  the  marked  mineral  difTereeces  between 
these  and  the  Jurassic  seem  to  indicate  disturbances  during  some 
|iari  of  the  Neocoraian,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  marktd  trace  of 
these  over  the  centnil  and  western  areas.  The  mountain-making  of 
the  existing  Alps  dates  from  the  later  part  of  the  Eocene*  Bods  of 
about  the  age  of  our  Bracklcsham  series  now  cap  such  summits  as 
Vol.  XL    (Na  78.)  v 


tbe  Diablerete,  or  help  to  form  tbe  moimtain  mftSBes  near  the  Todi, 
rising  in  the  Biferteustock  to  a  height  of  11,300  feet  aboTo  tbe 
Btill  there  are  eignB  that  the  sea  was  sballowing  and  the  epoch  of 
earth  moTements  commencing.  The  Skiceiie  deposits  of  8witzerhind 
include  terrestrial  and  flnYiatile,  as  well  as  marine  remains.  Beds  of 
coEglomerate  occur,  and  even  erratics  of  a  ^tmite  from  an  unknown 
locality,  of  such  a  size  as  to  suggest  the  aid  of  ioe  for  their  transport 
For  the  present  I  prefer,  for  sake  of  simplicity,  to  speak  of  the  uprais- 
ing of  the  Alps  as  though  it  were  the  result  of  a  few  acts  of  compres- 
sion* though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  Thus 
speaking  we  find  that  in  Miocene  times  a  great  mountain  chain  existed 
which  covered  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the  preeent  Alpine  region  of 
2XieB0(Boic  and  crystalline  rocks.  To  the  north,  and  probably  to  the 
south,  lay  shallow  seas,  between  which  and  the  gates  of  the  hills  was 
a  level  tract  traversed  by  rivers,  perhaps  in  part  occupied  by  lakes. 
Over  this  £one,  as  it  slowly  subsidod— in  correspondence,  probably,  with 
the  uplifting  of  the  mountain  land — were  deposited  the  pebble  beds  of 
the  nageMue  and  the  sandstones  of  the  molasse. 

Then  came  another  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  solid  moun- 
tain core  was  no  doubt  compressed,  uplifted,  and  thrust  over  newer 
beds,  but  the  region  of  the  softer  border  land,  at  any  rato  on  the  north, 
was  apparently  more  affected,  and  the  subal pine  district  of  Switzerland 
was  the  result.  I  may  here  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whether 
as  a  consequence  of  this  or  of  subsequent  movements,  the  miocene 
beds  occur  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Alps  at  a  much  greater  height 
above  the  sea  than  on  the  southern,  and  have  been  much  more 
npraifled  in  the  central  than  in  the  westero  and  eastern  Alps.  Furtheri 
between  the  Lago  Maggiore  ami  the  south  of  Soluzzo  mesozoic  rocks 
are  almost  absent  from  the  southern  flank  of  the  Alps,  and  the  miocene 
beds  are  but  slightly  exposed  and  occupy  a  comparatively  lowland 
country.  I  think  it  therefore  probable  that  the  second  set  of  move- 
ments produced  more  effect  on  the  German  than  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps,  causing  in  the  latter  a  relative  depression.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  may  remark  that  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  Alps  towards 
the  north  or  the  west  start,  as  a  rule,  very  far  baek^  so  that  the  water- 
shed of  the  Alps  is  the  crest  of  the  third  range  reckoning  from  the 
north,  and  the  great  flat  basin  of  the  Po  is  the  receptacle  for  a  series 
of  oomparativoly  short  mountain  rivers.  These  also  take  a  fairly 
straight  course  to  the  gates  of  the  hills,  while  the  others  change  not 
seldom  from  the  lines  of  outcrop  to  the  linos  of  dip  of  the  strata—^ 
fact  I  think  not  without  siguificance.  To  this  rule  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  in  the  eastern  region  is  ae  exception.  May  not  this  be  due  to 
the  remarkable  series  of  minor  flexures  indicated  by  the  strike  of  tho 
rocks  ^secondary  and  earlier)  immediately  to  tho  west  of  it,  which 
probably  influences  the  course  of  the  Adda  and  can,  I  think,  be  traced 
at  intervals  along  the  chain  as  for  as  Dauphiite?  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  gontirally  uniform  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W,  strike  of  tho 
rocks  which  compose  the  Alpiuc  chain  ia  materially  modified  as  wo 
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proceed  gouth  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  changing  rapklly  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Grenoble  from  a  strike  N.E.  to  S.W.  to  one  from  N.W.  to  S.E. 
This  subject,  however,  is  too  complicated  to  bo  followed  further  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  wiU  only  add  that  the  singular  trough-like 
upland  valleys,  forming  the  upper  parte  of  some  of  the  best-known 
road  passes— a8,  for  instance,  the  Maloya — which  descend  ao  gently  to 
the  north,  and  are  cut  ofi'  bo  abruptly  on  the  south,  8oem  to  me  most 
readily  eicplained  as  the  remnants  of  a  comparatively  disused  draiuage 
ig^stem  of  the  Alps. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  post-tertiary  history  of 
the  Alps,  W©  enter  hero  upon  a  troubled  sea  of  controversy,  upon 
which  more  than  the  time  during  which  I  have  spoken  might  easily  be 
s{>ent ;  so  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  conclude  w^ith  a  simple 
expression  of  my  own  opinion,  without  entering  into  the  arguments. 
That  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  were  once  vastly  greater  than  at  the 
present  time  is  beyond  all  dispute ;  they  covered  the  fertile  lowlands  of 
Switzerlan*!,  they  welled  up  against  the  flanks  of  the  Jura  above  Neuf- 
chatel^  they  crept  over  the  orange  gardens  of  Sirmio,  and  projected 
into  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  By  their  means  great  piles  of  broken 
rock  must  have  beeu  trunsported  into  the  lowlands;  but  did  they 
grei^tly  motlily  the  peaks,  deepen  the  viklleys,  or  excavate  the  hike 
basins  ?  My  reply  would  be,  *'  To  no  very  materitil  extent/'  I  regard 
the  glacier  as  the  Me  rather  than  as  the  chisel  of  natnra  Tho  Alpine 
lakes  appear  to  bo  more  easily  explainedj  as  tho  Dead  Sua  can  only  be 
explained — as  the  result  of  subsidence  along  zones  roughly  parallel 
with  the  Alpine  ranges^  athwart  the  general  directions  of  valley B 
which  already  existed  and  hml  been  in  the  main  completed  in  pre- 
glacial  limes.  To  produce  these  lake  basins  we  should  reipiire  earth 
movements  on  no  greater  scale  than  have  taken  place  iu  our  own 
country  since  the  furthermost  extension  of  the  ice-Eeldls.  This 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lakes  is,  I  l*olieve,  generally  held 
lo  be  a  heresy,  but  it  is  a  hereby  which  has  been  ingrained  in  me  by 
I  twenty  yearo  of  study  of  the  phyeiography  of  the  AIjmi* 

[T.  G.  B.] 
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GENEIAL  MONTHLY  MEETTOG, 
Monaay,  April  7, 1884. 

Geobob  BugK,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  VicD-Proaident^ 

IB  tbo  Chair. 

Eobert  EUis  Dudgeon,  MJ), 
Dfl-vid  John  Enssell  Dnncan,  Esq. 
Willouglibj  Smith,  Esq- 

were  olected  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

Fanr  Candidates  for  Meml)ersbip  were  proposed  for  election* 

The  Fullerian  Professorship  of  Physiology  beeanae  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Professor  McKendrick  on  March  Sth,  on  aceonnt  of 
ill  health. 

The  following  arrangements  for  tbo  Lectures  after  Easter  were 
ftnnonnced  :^ — 

Edward  E.  Klcih,  M,D.  F.R.S.  and  Pbofessob  Arthiib  Gamokb,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
— Beven  Lectures  on  Turn  Anatomy  and  Pbtsiolooy  of  NiavB  and  Miscle, 
Dr.  Kxein,— Two  Lectures  oa  The  ANATomr  of  Hehvi  and  Mubolb  ;  on  Tuesdays, 
April  22  and  29.  Pbofemor  GA]i6BiE.—Fire  I^^turea  on  Tbb  Pbystologt  or 
Nxavi  Avn  Muscle  ;  on  Tneednyi,  Maj  6  to  June  E. 

Peofessor  DiwAm  M.A.  F.R.8.  MM  J. — Seren  Lectnrea  on  Flamb  akd 
Oxidation  ;  on  ThurBdays,  April  2-1  to  Judo  b, 

HoDDEB  M.  Webtropp,  Esq* — Three  Loctnres  on  Becekt  Discoteries  hi 
EoMAK  ABoaaoLooY :  i.  The  Oolobbkum  :  II.  The  Fobum  ;  III.  The  Palatutb 
Htix ;  on  Satmdaya,  April  26  to  May  10. 

FROfEaaoB  T.  O.  Bokney,  D.Bo.  FR.S.  Fres^G.S,— Four  LeetureB  on  The 
BiAEUta  OF  Mktbosoofical  Eeseabch  cpok  some  laeoe  Gcolooical  Problems; 
on  Batnrdayft,  May  17  to  June  7. 

The  Pkeaicnts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

The  Gwemor-Generfil  of  India — Goologicid  Survey  of  India:    Palaeontologta 
Indim:  Series  X.  VoL  IH.  Part  1.    4to.     1884. 
Records,  VoL  XVII.  Part  L    8vo.     1884. 
Aeeademia  dei  IAneei\  Rtale^  i?miia— Atti,  Serie  Teraa:  Transimti.    VoL  VIIL 

Fa£o.  4--G.    4to.     1884. 
Adaiic  Sadetif  of  Bmgal—FTQoe&Mngs,  No.  9.    8vo.     1883. 

JoumHl,  Vol.  LH.  Part  I,  Nos.  3,  4  ;  Part  II.  Nos.  2-4,    8vo.     1883. 
Attrmwmicui  Soeietif,  /%oE— Mrmthly  Notices,  VoL  XLIV.  No.  4.    8vo.     1884. 
Bunkers^  htdiiuU  o/— Jonroa!,  Vol  V.  Part  3.    Sfo.     1S84, 
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ChemioaL  Bodet^—Joum^\  for  March  1884.    Sto. 
EdUon — American  Joamal  of  Science  for  Maroli  1S84.    Svo. 
Analjit  for  Marcfi  1SB4,    8?o. 
Athenvam  for  I^Iiirch  IBM,    4ta 
Obemloftl  Newa  for  March  ISBh    ito. 
BiaglMer  for  March  1884.    foL 
Hofologieal  JouiBal  for  March  1884.    8vo. 
Iron  for  Mftroh  1884.    4to. 
Nature  for  March  1884.    4to. 

Bevue  Sciectifique  a^d  Revue  PoHtique  et  Littendr©  for  Marcli  1884.    4 to. 
gdenoQ  MonthJj,  Oludtrated.  for  Marcli,  1884. 
Telegraphic  Jomrnal  for  March  1884,     8vo, 
FranJdin  Ziwii^iitf— Journal,  No.  699.     8vo.     1884. 
G^ographiral  Society,  J?ouaZ— ProceediiigA|  New  Series,  Vol,  VI.  No.  3.    8to, 

18^4. 
Geologieal  Indikdet  Imperialt  Fi^fina— Jahrbuoh,  Band  XXXIV.  No.  1.    8to. 

1884. 
Jokm  Hopkina  UniverBity — ^Amedcau  Chemical  Jouma],  Vol.  VI.  No.  1.    Sra 
1884. 
Americau  Journal  of  Philology.  No.  16.    8to.     1883. 
lAfuuan  Society — Journal,  No.  103.     8vo.     1884. 

IMtm,  Sodsdade  de  OeoorapAMi— Bolletin,  4«  Berie,  Noi*.  4,  5.    8yo.    1883. 
Mamehe$iat  G^dUtqioal  &eulu— TrauaftCtioUB,  Vol.  XVIL  Parta   13,  14.    8vo« 

1883-4. 
Mechanical  Engineert*  Institution — ProceedingB,  No.  1.     8vo.     1884. 
Middlesex  Uospital— Re^poris  tor  ISS}.     8to.     1884. 
Millie,  W.  J.  C.  Esq,  {the  U^^drary-The  Mexlical  Begiflter.    8vo.     1884. 

The  Deutierta*  B^gister.     8?o.     1884. 
NeidcMdM,  John  A,  R  Eta.  F.IC,  F.CS.  tjhs  Author)— The  Peiioilie  Law,    8?o. 

1884. 
NoHk  €f  England  Tnttitute  of  Miniiuj  and  MdchaniotU  Engineen — TranaaotioDa, 

Vol  3LXXIIL  Part  3.    8m     1B84. 
Numiamiiic  Socidff—ChiomclQ  and  Journal,  1883,  Part  4.    8?o. 
PhtumaemMeal  Sodetif  of  Gnat  BrUain^-Jonmrnl  Mureh  1884.    8vo, 
Fhotooruptde  SoeUiff—Jomiml,  New  Benefl,  Vo],  VIII.  No.  5.     8vo.     1884. 
Baddife  ObMrtsatory—RodcliSe  Obflervations  fcsr  1858^0.    8yo. 

Ra<kliflb  Catalogue  of  Stara.    2  vols.    8vo.     1860. 
Ria  ds  JmmrOt  O^tervaioire  Iinperiale — Bulletin,  No.  10.    fol.    1883. 
Boffoi  CoUsffe  of  Surgeons  of  ^itgZonci— Catalogue  of  Bpecimcuh  itlu^ftratmg  the 
Oateology  of  Vertebrated  AnimaU  in  the  Miiaeum.    By  W.   H,   Flower. 
Vol.  2,  Mwnmalift.    6?o.    1884. 
Boyal  Soeieli/  of  XonJoi^— PioceediiigB,  No.  229,    8 vo.     1 884. 
8L  PMerdtourgt  Aeademio  liet  8eim4X9—Memoire6y  Tome  XXXL   No,  9.     4  to. 

188Sw 
Saaon  Soeietif  of  Seienen^  Boval— Philologisch-bistoriecbe  CIabso  :  Abhandlungeu : 
Band  VIII  Nos.  5,  6;  Band  IX.  No.  1.    Svo,    1883. 
VertiandluDffen,  18^.    8vo.     1883. 

Maibemalia^-'phTBiiobe  Clasee :    Abhandlungen :    Band  XII.   No.    9.    8va 
1883. 
.VfltliAikdliuigen,  1882.     8fo.    1883. 
>  of  .ifi»— Journal,  March  18S4.    8vo. 
)  Unitarwitff—Memoin,  No.  9.    8vo.    1884. 
n»al  2;iiiMr»%— Nova  Acta,  Ser.  III.  Vol.  XL  Faac.  2.    4to.    1883. 
Vertfina  tur  BffSrderuug  de$  G^werbflruMet  in  Preuuen — Verbandluugen,  1884 : 

Heft  2.    4to. 
Yorkthin  Ardiicoiogieal  and  Topotjraphical  Asiociation^ J ourasd^  Part  31,    8vo, 
1SB4. 
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WEEKLY  ETENTNG  IHEETING, 

Friday,  April  25,  1884. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart,  M,A,  Mauagor  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Waltee  Bb8ant,  Esq* 

The  Art  of  Fiction.'* 

I  DXSIBK,  this  evening,  to  consider  Fiction  m  one  of  tho  Fine  Arts, 
In  order  to  do  this,  and  before  doing  it,  I  have  first  to  advance 
certain  propoaitionB,  They  are  not  new,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
disputed,  and  yet  they  have  never  been  eo  generally  received  as  to 
form  part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  national  mind.  These  propositions 
are  three,  though  the  last  two  directly  spring  from  the  first.  They 
ftre:^ — 

1.  That  Fiction  is  an  Art  in  every  way  worthy  to  he  ealled  the 
Bister  and  the  equal  of  the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music  and 
Pootry ;  tliat  ifi  to  eay,  hor  field  is  as  boundlcBB,  her  poBsibilitiea  oa 
vast,  her  excellences  as  worthy  of  admiration,  as  may  be  claimed  for 
any  of  hor  sister  Arts. 

2.  That  it  is  an  Art  which ,  like  them,  is  governed  and  directed 
by  general  laws ;  and  that  these  laws  may  be  laid  down  and  taught 
with  as  much  precision  and  exactness  as  the  laws  of  harmony,  per- 
spective, and  proportion. 

3.  That,  like  the  other  Fine  Arts,  Fiction  is  so  far  removed  from 
the  mere  mechanical  Etrts,  that  no  laws  or  rules  whatever  can  teach  it 
to  those  who  have  not  already  been  endowed  with  the  natural  and 
necessary  gifts. 

These  are  the  three  propositions  which  I  have  to  discuss.  It 
follows  as  a  corollary  and  evident  deduction,  that,  these  prepositions 
once  admitted,  those  who  follow  and  profess  the  Art  of  Fiction  must 
be  recognised  as  artists,  in  the  etrictest  sense  of  the  word,  just  as 
much  as  those  who  have  delighted  and  elevated  mankind  by  music 
and  painting ;  and  that  the  great  Masters  of  Fiction  mnat  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  the  great  Masters  in  the  other  Arts.  In  other 
words,  1  mean  that  where  the  highest  point,  or  what  seems  the 
highest  point,  possible  in  this  Art  is  touched,  the  man  who  has 
reached  it  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men.  .  .  ,  . 

The  general — the  Philistine — view  of  the  Profession,  is,  first  of 
all,  that  it  is  not  one  which  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  serious  views 

•  The  full  diacourae  is  publmhed  by  MeBsrfl.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
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^fmld  take  up :  the  telling  of  stories  is  moonsidtont  with  a  well- 
Alanoed  mind;  to  be  a  teller  of  stories  disqualifies  one  from  a 
bearing  on  important  snbjects.  .... 

With  these  people  must  not  be  confounded  another  clafis,  not  so 

I  who  are  prepared  to  admit  that  Fiction  is  in  some  qualified 

an  Art ;  but  thej  do  this  as  a  concession  to  the  vanitj  of  its 

followers,  and  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  aOow  that  it  is  an  Art  of 

^e  first  rank.     How  can  that  be  an  Art,  they  might  ask,  which  has 

L  no  loctorers  or  teachers,  no  school  or  college  or  Academy,  no  recng. 

Ixifiod  rules,  no  text-books,  and   is  not  taught  id  any   Uniyersity? 

iXrea  the  Gknnan  Universitieg,  which  teach  everything  el^,  do  not 

ave  Profefifiors  of  Fiction,  and  not  one  single  novelist,  so  far  as  I 

know,  hm  ever  pretended  to  teach  his  mystery,  or  spoken  of  it  as  a 

thing  which  may  be  taught.     Clearly,  therefore,  they  would  go  on  to 

B,  such  art  as  is  required  for  the  making  and  telling  of  a  story 

[  and  must  be  mastered  without  study,  because  no  materials  exist 

the  student's  use.     It  may  even^  perhaps,  be   acquiied  imcon- 

^ttdoualj,  or  by  imitation.     This  view,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  largely 

prevaild  among  the  majority  of  those  who  try  their  chance  in  the  field 

of  fiction.     Aiyone,  they  think,  can  write  a  novel ;  therefore,  why 

not  sit  down  and  write  one?     I  would  not  willingly  say  one  word 

which  might  discourage  those  who  are  attracted  to  this  branch  of 

literatnro  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  encourage  them  in  every  posnible 

ray.    One  desires,  however,  that  they  should  approach  their  work 

it  the  outset  with  the  same  serious  and  earnest  appreciation  of  its 

^  aportance  and  its  difficulties  with  which  they  undertake  the  study  of 

unsic  and  painting.     I  would  wish,  in  short,  that  from  the  very  begin- 

luing  their  minds  should  be  fully  possessed  with  the  knowletlgo  that 

Tiction  is  an  Art,  and,  like  all  other  Arts,  that  it  is  governed  by  certain 

ftWB^  methods,  and  roles,  which  it  is  their  first  business  to  learn. 

It  is,  then,  first  and  before  all,  a  real  Art  It  is  the  oldest,  because 
it  was  known  aud  practised  long  before  Painting  and  her  sisters  were 
in  existence  or  even  thought  of ;  it  is  older  than  any  of  the  Muses 
from  whose  company  she  who  tells  stories  has  hitherto  been  excluded ; 
it  is  the  most  widely  spread,  heoause  in  no  race  of  men  under  the  sun 
is  it  mdtnown,  even  though  the  stories  may  bo  always  the  same,  and 
jji&ndod  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  saiue  form ;  it  is 
most  religious  of  all  the  Arts,  because  in  every  age  until  the 
Qt  the  liTee,  exploits  and  sii fieri ngs  of  gods,  goddesses,  saints 
heroes  have  been  the  favourito  theme ;  it  has  always  boon  tho 
popular,  because  it  requires  neither  culture,  education,  ntir 
al  genius  to  understand  and  listen  to  a  story ;  it  is  the  mrmt 
al,  l>ecan86  the  world  has  always  been  taught  whatover  little 
lity  it  possesses  by  w^ay  of  story,  fable,  ajKdogue,  piirahle,  aud 
sllegory.  It  commands  the  widest  influence,  because  it  can  be  carrietl 
easily  and  everywhere,  into  regions  where  pictures  are  never  seen 
and  music  is  never  heard ;  it  is  the  greutest  teaching  power,  lK>cftii«o 
its  Icetfous  are  most  readily  approhcndud  aud  utiileratooth     All  this, 


which  Might  have  been  eaid  thouBandB  of  years  ago,  may  be  said  to 

day  with  even  greator  force  and  truth.  That  world  which  exists  not, 
but  is  an  invention  or  an  imitation — that  world  in  which  the  shadows 
ami  shapes  of  men  move  about  before  our  eyes  as  real  as  if  they  were 
actitally  living  and  speaking  among  us,  is  like  a  great  theatre  acces- 
sible to  all  of  every  sort,  on  whose  stage  are  enacted,  at  our  own 
sweet  will,  whenever  we  please  to  command  them^  the  most  beantiful 
plays ;  it  is,  as  every  theatre  should  be,  the  school  in  which  manners 
arc  learned :  here  the  majority  of  reading  mankind  learn  nearly  all 
that  they  know  of  life  and  manners,  of  philosophy  and  art ;  even  of 
science  and  religion.  The  modom  novel  converts  abstract  ideas  into 
living  models ;  it  gives  ideas,  it  strengthens  faith,  it  preaches  a  higher 
morality  than  is  seen  in  the  actual  world ;  it  commands  the  emotions 
of  pity,  admiration,  and  terror ;  it  creates  and  keeps  alive  the  sense 
of  sympathy  ;  it  is  the  iiniversal  t^iacher ;  it  is  the  only  book  which 
the  great  mass  of  reading  mankind  ever  do  read  j  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  people  can  learn  what  other  men  aod  women  are  like ;  it 
redeems  their  lives  from  diilness,  puts  thooghts,  desires,  knowledge, 
and  even  ambitions  into  their  hearts ;  it  teaches  them  to  talk,  and 
enriches  their  speech  with  epigrams,  anecdotes  and  illustrations.  It 
is  an  nnfailing  source  of  delight  to  millions,  happily  not  too  critical. 
Why,  out  of  all  the  hooks  taken  down  from  the  shelves  of  the  public 
libraries,  four-Mtha  are  novels,  and  of  all  those  that  are  bought  nine- 
tenths  are  novels.  Compared  with  this  tremendoufl  engine  of  popular 
influence,  what  are  all  the  other  Arts  put  together?  Can  we  not 
alter  the  old  maxim,  smd  say  with  truth.  Let  him  who  pleases  make 
the  laws  if  I  may  write  the  novels  ? 

As  for  the  field  with  which  this  Art  of  Fiction  occupies  itself,  it 
is,  if  you  please,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  Humanity,  The 
novelist  studies  men  and  women ;  he  is  concerned  with  their  actions 
and  their  thoughts,  their  errors  and  their  follies,  their  greatness  and 
their  meanness ;  the  countless  forms  of  beauty  and  constantly  varying 
moods  to  bo  seen  among  them  ;  the  forces  which  act  upon  them ;  the 
passions,  prejudices,  hopes  and  fears  which  pull  them  this  way  and 
that.  He  has  to  do,  above  all  and  before  all,  with  men  and  women. 
No  one,  for  instance,  among  novelists,  can  be  called  a  landscape 
painter,  or  a  painter  of  sea-pieces,  or  a  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
save  only  in  strict  subordination  to  the  group  of  characters  with 
whom  he  is  dealing,  ,  .  ,  , 

It  is,  therefore,  the  especial  characteristic  of  this  Art,  that,  dnoe 
it  deals  exclosi  vely  with  men  and  women,  it  not  only  requires  of  its 
followers,  but  also  creates  in  readerSj  that  sentiment  which  is  destined 
to  be  a  most  mighty  engine  in  deepening  and  widening  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  Wo  call  it  Sympathy,  but  it  means  a  good  deal 
more  than  was  formerly  understood  hy  the  word.  It  means,  in  faot| 
what  Professor  Scolcy  once  called  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity,  and  it 
first  appeared,  I  think,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  modern  novel  came  into  existence.     You  will  fiud  it,  for  instance, 
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cjotiBpicuoas  for  its  abeenco  in  Defoe.  The  modern  Sympathy 
inclndes  not  only  the  power  to  pity  the  aefferiegs  of  others,  but  also 
that  of  understanding  their  very  sonls ;  it  k  the  reverence  for  man, 
the  respect  for  his  personality,  the  recognition  of  his  individuality,  and 
the  enormous  value  of  the  one  man,  the  perception  of  one  man's 
relation  to  another,  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  Through  the 
strength  of  this  nowly-bom  faculty,  and  aided  by  the  guidance  of  a 
great  artist,  wo  are  enabled  to  discern  the  real  indestructible  man 
beneath  the  rags  and  filth  of  a  common  castaway,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  meanest  gutter  child  that  steals  in  the  streets  for  its  daily 
bread.  Surely  that  ia  a  wonderful  Art  which  endows  the  p6opl& — 
all  the  people — with  this  power  of  vision  and  of  feeling.  Painting 
has  not  done  it,  and  conld  never  do  it ;  Painting  has  done  more  for 
nature  than  for  humanity.  Sculpture  could  not  do  it,  because  it 
deals  with  situation  and  form,  rather  than  action.  Music  oannot  do 
it,  because  Music  (if  I  understand  rightly)  appeals  especially  to  the 
individual  concerning  himself  and  his  own  aspirations.  Poetrj 
alone  is  the  rival  of  Fiction,  and  in  this  respect  it  takes  a  lower  place^ 
not  because  Poetry  fails  to  teach  and  interpret,  but  because  Fiction  is, 
and  must  always  be,  more  popular. 

Again,  this  Art  teaches,  like  the  others,  by  suppreBsion  and 
reticence.  Out  of  the  great  procession  of  Humanity,  the  ComSdie 
Humaine,  which  the  novelist  sees  passing  ever  before  his  eyoe,  eingld  ' 
figmeg  detach  themselves  one  after  the  other,  to  be  (questioned, 
examined,  and  received  or  rejected.  This  process  goes  on  perpe- 
tually. Humanity  is  so  vast  a  £eld,  that  to  one  who  goes  aboat 
watching  men  and  women,  and  does  not  sit  at  home  and  evolve 
figures  out  of  inner  consciousness,  there  is  not  and  can  never  he  any 
end  or  limit  to  the  freshness  and  interest  of  these  figures.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  artist  to  select  the  figures,  to  euppress,  to  copy,  to  group, 
and  to  work  up  the  incidents  which  each  one  offers.  The  daily  life 
of  the  world  is  not  dramatic— it  is  monotonous  ;  the  novelist  makes  it 
dramatic  by  his  silences,  his  suppressions,  and  his  exaggerations.  No 
one,  for  example,  in  fiction  behaves  quite  in  the  same  way  as  in  real 
life ;  as  on  the  stage,  if  an  actor  unfolds  and  reads  a  letter,  the  simple 
action  is  done  with  an  exaggeration  of  gesture  which  calls  attention  to 
the  thing  and  to  its  importance,  so  in  romance,  while  nothing  should 
be  allowed  which  does  not  carry  on  the  story,  so  everything  as  it  occurs 
must  be  accentuated  and  yet  deprived  of  needless  accessory  details. 
The  gestures  of  the  characters  at  an  important  juncture,  their  looks, 
their  voices,  may  all  be  noted  if  they  help  to  impress  the  situation. 
Even  the  weather,  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  with  some  writers,  have  boen 
made  to  emphasize  a  mood  or  a  passion  of  a  heroine.  To  know 
how  to  use  these  aids  artistically  is  to  the  novelist  exactly  what  to 
the  actor  is  the  right  presentation  of  a  letter,  the  handing  of  a  chair» 
even  the  removal  of  a  glove. 

A  third  charaoteriatic  of  Fiction,  which  should  alone  be  sufficient 
to   give  it  a  place  among  the  noblest  forms  of  Art,  is  that,  like 
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Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,  it  becomes  a  vebiclo,  not  only  for  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  writcfj  but  also  for  those  of  the  reader,  so  that  a 
novelist  may  write  tnitbfully  ocd  faithfully,  but  simply,  and  yet  be 
underetooil  in  a  far  fuller  and  nobler  sense  than  was  present  to  his 
own  mind.  This  power  is  the  very  highest  gift  of  the  poet.  He  has 
a  vision  and  sees  a  thing  clearly,  yet  perhaps  afar  off;  another  who 
reads  him  is  enabled  to  get  the  same  Ytsion,  to  see  the  same  thing, 
yet  closer  and  more  clistinctly.  For  a  lower  intellect  thus  to  lead 
and  instruct  a  higher  is  surely  a  very  great  gift,  and  granted  only  to 
tho  highest  forms  of  Art.  And  this  it  is  which  Fiction  of  the  best 
kind  does  for  its  readers*  It  is,  however,  only  anotlicr  way  of  saying 
tlmt  Truth  m  Fiction  produces  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by 
Tmth  in  every  other  Art  .  .  •  , 

We  come  next  to  Rpeak  of  the  Laws  which  govern  this  Art.  I 
m^ui  those  general  rules  and  principles  which  must  necessarily 
acquired  by  every  writer  of  Fiction  before  he  can  even  hope  for  success' 
Bules  will  not  make  a  man  a  novelist,  any  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  grammar  makes  a  man  know  a  language,  or  a  knowledge  of  musical 
sdence  makes  a  man  able  to  play  an  instniment.  Yet  the  Bules  must 
be  learned.  And,  in  speaking  of  them,  one  is  compelled,  so  close  is 
the  connection  between  the  sister  Arte,  to  use  not  only  the  same 
terms,  but  also  to  adopt  the  same  rules,  as  those  laid  down  by 
painters  for  their  students.  If  these  Laws  appear  self-evident,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  general  principles  of  the  Art  oro  weU  understomi 
Considering,  however,  the  vast  quantity  of  bod^  inartistic  work  which 
is  every  week  laid  before  the  public,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that-  a 
statement  of  these  principles  may  not  be  without  usefulness. 

FirBt,  and  before  everything  elsOi  there  is  the  Rule  that  everything 
in  Fiction  which  is  invented  and  is  not  the  result  of  personal 
experience  and  observation  is  worthless.  In  some  other  Arts,  the 
design  may  follow  any  lines  which  the  designer  pleases :  it  may  he 
fanciful,  unreal,  or  grotesque;  but  in  modem  Fiction,  whoso  sole 
end,  aim,  and  purpose  is  to  portray  humanity  and  human  character, 
the  design  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  general 
practice  of  living  men  and  women  under  any  proposed  set  of  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  That  is  to  say,  the  characters  must  be  real, 
and  such  as  might  be  met  with  in  actual  life,  or,  at  least,  the  natural 
developments  of  such  people  as  any  of  us  might  meet ;  their  actions 
must  be  natural  and  consistent ;  the  conditions  of  place,  of  manners, 

and  of  thought  must  be   drawn   from  personal  observation 

Remember  that  most  of  tho  people  who  read  novels  and  know 
nothing  about  tho  ajrt  of  writing  them,  reoogntse  before  any  other 
quality  that  of  fidelity  :  the  greatness  of  a  novelist  they  measure 
chiefly  by  the  knowledge  of  tho  world  displayed  in  his  pages; 
tho  highest  praise  they  can  bestow  upon  him  is  that  be  boa  dravfii  the 
story  to  the  life.  .... 

This  being  so^  the  first  thing  which  has  to  be  acquired  is  the  art 
of  description.     It  seems  easy  to  describe  ;  anyone,  it  seems,  con  set 
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down  whftt  ho  eees.  But  consider.  How  mudi  does  he  Bee  ?  There 
is  every  where,  even  in  a  room^  such  a  quantity  of  things  to  be  seen : 
&r,  far  moro  in  field  and  hedge,  in  mountain  and  in  forest,  and  beside 
Ihe  stream  are  there  countloBs  things  to  be  seen  ;  the  unpractised  eye 
^  nothing,  or  neit  to  nothing.  Hero  is  a  tree,  here  is  a  flower, 
is  snnsliine  lying  on  the  hill.  Bnt  to  the  observant  aod  trained 
eye,  the  intelligent  eye,  there  lies  before  him  everywhere  an  inexhaus- 
tible and  bewildering  mass  of  things  to  see.  Remember  how  Mr, 
Jefferies  site  down  in  a  coppice  with  his  eyes  wide  opeo  to  see  what 
the  rest  of  ns  never  dreamed  of  looking  for*  Long  before  he  has 
half  finished  telling  us  what  he  has  seen — behold  !  a  volume,  and  one 
of  the  tnoet  delightful  Yolnmes  conceivable*  But  then,  Mr.  Jefieries 
is  a  profound  naturalist.  We  cannot  all  describe  after  his  manner  ; 
nor  should  we  try,  for  the  simple  reason  that  descriptions  of  still  life 
in  a  novel  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  human  interest.  But 
while  Mr«  Jefieries  has  his  hedge  and  ditch  and  brook,  we  have  onr 
towns,  our  villages,  and  our  assemblies  of  men  and  women.  Among 
thorn  we  must  not  only  observe,  but  we  mnst  select  Here,  then,  are 
two  distinct  faculties  which  the  intcDding  novelist  must  acquire ;  viz, 
observation  and  selection.  As  for  the  power  of  observation,  it  may 
be  tan^t  to  anyone  by  the  simple  method  adopted  by  Robert 
Houdin,  the  French  conjuror.  This  method  consists  of  noting  down 
continually  iu\d  rememberiDg  all  kinds  of  things  remarked  in  the 
course  of  a  journey,  a  walk,  or  the  day's  business.  The  learner  must 
carry  his  note-book  always  with  him,  into  the  fields^  to  the  theatre, 
into  the  streets — wherever  he  can  watch  man  and  his  ways,  or  Nature 
and  her  ways.  On  his  return  homo  he  should  enter  his  notes  in  his 
comnionplace-book.  There  are  places  where  the  production  of  a  note- 
book would  be  embarrassing — say,  at  a  dinner-party,  or  a  street  fight ; 
yet  the  man  who  begins  to  observe  will  speedily  be  able  to  remember 
everything  that  he  sees  and  hears  until  he  can  fiud  an  opportunity  to 
note  it  down,  so  that  nothing  is  lost.*  The  materials  for  the  novelist^ 
in  abort,  are  not  in  the  books  upon  the  shelves,  but  in  the  men  and 
women  he  meets  with  everywhere ;  be  will  find  them,  where  Dickens 
foand  them,  in  the  crowded  streets,  in  trains,  tramcars  and  omnibuses^ 
at  the  shop-windows,  in  churches  and  chapels:  his  materials  are 
crverywhere — there  is  nothing  too  low,  nothing  too  high,  nothing 
too  baao,  nothing  too  noble,  for  the  novelist.  Humanity  is  like  a 
kaloidosoope,  which  you  may  turn  about  and  look  into,  but  you  will 


•  1  eamestlj  recommend  those  who  desire  to  stadj  this  Art  to  begin  by  daily 
pnotice  io  the  description  of  thiuga,  even  common  things,  that  they  have 
oterved^  by  reporti&g  oonveraatiomt^  and  by  wofd  portraits  of  ilmr  friGnd^. 
Tliey  will  find  thst  the  pnictioe  gives  thf^m  firmness  of  outltne,  quii!knese»  of 
ctbiertation,  power  of  catching  important  details^  und,  as  regardti  dialogue,  n^adi- 
nas  Io  tee  what  is  unimportant.  Preliminary  proctico  ami  fittidy  of  thiu  kind 
ml\  ikt«o  lead  to  tho  saving  of  a  vaat  quantity  of  valtmble  material,  wldoh  i« 
only  irasttid  by  hcinj?  preraaturoly  worked  up  into  a  novel  written  before  the 
atcmmits  of  the  Art  have  been  aequirod. 
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never  get  the  eame  picture  twice— it  cannot  be  exhausted*  But  it 
may  be  objected,  that  the  broad  diBtinctive  types  have  been  long 
since  all  used*  Thoy  hai>e  been  used,  but  the  comfort  is  that  they 
can  never  be  used  up,  and  that  they  may  be  constantly  used  again  and 
ag^ain*  Can  we  ever  be  tired  of  them  when  a  master  hand  takes  one 
of  them  again  and  gives  him  new  life  ?  .  .  .  . 

Fidelity,  therefore,  can  be  only  assured  by  acquiring  the  art  of 
observation,  which  further  assists  in  filling  the  mind  with  stored 
experience).  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  men  never  see  anything  at  alh 
I  Lave  known  men  who  have  even  gone  all  round  the  world  and  seen 
nothing- — no,  nothing  at  all.  Kmerson  says,  very  truly,  that  a 
traveller  takes  away  nothing  from  a  place  except  what  he  brought 
into  it  Now,  the  observation  of  things  arouud  us  is  no  part  of  the 
ordinary  professional  and  commercial  life ;  it  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  success  aud  the  making  of  money ;  so  that  we  do  not  learn 
to  observe.  Yet  it  is  very  ea^^y  to  shake  people  and  make  them  open 
their  eyes.  Some  of  us  remember,  for  instance,  the  time  when 
Kingsley  astonished  everybody  with  his  descriptions  of  the  wonders 
to  be  seen  on  the  seashore  and  to  be  fished  out  of  every  pond  in 
the  field.  Then  all  the  world  began  to  poke  about  the  seaweed 
and  to  catch  tritous  and  keep  water^gruhs  in  little  tanks.  It  was 
only  a  fashion,  and  it  presently  died  out ;  but  it  did  people  good, 
because  it  made  them  understand,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  really  is  a  good  deal  more  to  see  than  meets  the  casual  eye*  At 
present  the  lesson  which  we  need  is  not  that  the  world  is  full  of  the 
most  strange  and  wonderful  creatures,  all  eating  each  other  perpetu- 
edly,  but  that  the  world  is  full  of  the  most  wondeif  ul  men  and  women, 
not  one  of  whom  is  mean  or  common,  but  to  each  his  own  personality 
is  a  great  and  awful  thing,  worthy  of  the  most  serious  study. 

There  are,  then,  abundant  materials  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by  any- 
one who  has  the  wit  to  see  them  lying  at  his  feet  and  all  aromid  bim. 
What  is  next  required  is  the  power  of  Selection.  Can  this  be  taught  ? 
1  think  not,  at  least  I  do  not  know  how,  nnlesa  it  is  by  reading.  In 
every  Art,  eeloction  requires  that  kind  of  special  fitness  for  the  Art 
whidi  is  included  in  the  much-abused  word  Geuius,  In  Fiction,  the 
power  of  selection  requires  a  large  share  of  the  dramatic  sense. 
Those  who  flli'eady  possess  this  faculty  will  not  go  wrong  if  thoy 
bear  in  mind  the  simple  rule  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  which 
does  not  advance  the  story,  illustrate  the  characters,  bring  into 
stronger  relief  the  hidden  forces  which  act  upon  them,  their  emotions, 
their  passions,  and  their  intentions.  All  descriptions  which  binder 
instead  of  helping  the  action,  all  episodes  of  whatever  kind,  all 
conversation  which  does  not  either  advance  the  story  or  illustrate 
the  characters,  ought  to  be  rigidly  suppressed. 

Closely  connected  with  selection  is  ilramatic  presentation.  Givea 
a  situation,  it  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  writer  to  present  it  as 
dramatically,  that  is  to  say,  as  forcibly  as  possible.  The  grouping 
and  setting  of  the  picture,   the   due  subordination  of  description 
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to  dialogue,  the  rapidity  of  the  ftction,  those  things  which  Datnrally 
suggest  themBelves  to  the  practised  eye,  deserve  to  be  very  carefully 
consideTed  by  the  beginner*  In  fact^  a  novel  is  like  a  play :  it  may 
be  divided  into  scenes  and  acts,  tableaux  and  situations,  separated  hy 
the  end  of  the  chapter  instead  of  the  drop  scene :  the  writer  is  the 
drsmatist,  Btage-manager,  BCene-palnter^  actor,  and  carpenter,  all  in 
one :  it  is  his  single  basioeBs  to  see  that  none  of  the  scenes  flag  or  fall 
flat :  ho  must  never  for  one  moment  forget  to  consider  how  the  piece 
is  looking  from  the  front. 

The  next  simple  Rule  is  that  the  drawing  of  each  figure  must  bo 
deftr  in  ontHne,  and^  even  if  only  sketched,  must;  be  aketchod  without 
hesitation*  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  writer  himself  sees  his 
figores  dearly.  Characters  in  fiction  do  not,  it  must  be  understood, 
spring  Minerva-like  from  the  brain.  They  grow  :  they  grow  some- 
times slowly,  sometimes  quickly.  From  the  first  moment  of  concep- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  being  soeu  and 
caught,  they  grow  contiouously  and  almost  without  mental  efibrt.  If 
they  do  not  grow  and  become  every  day  clearer,  they  had  better  be 
pnt  aside  at  once,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  may  be,  because  that  is  a 
proof  that  the  author  does  not  understand  the  character  he  has  himself 
endeavoured  to  create.  To  have  on  one's  hands  a  half-created  being 
without  the  power  of  finishing  him  must  be  a  truly  dreadful  thing. 
The  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  kill  and  bury  him  at  once.  .  -  .  ,  , 
On  the  other  hand,  how  possible,  how  capable  of  development,  how 
real  becomes  a  true  figure,  truly  understood  by  the  creator,  and  truly 
depicted  1  Do  wo  not  know  what  they  would  say  and  think  under  all 
oonceivable  conditions  ?  We  can  dress  them  as  we  will ;  wo  can 
plsoe  thorn  in  any  circumstances  of  life :  we  can  always  trust  them, 
because  they  will  never  fail  ns,  never  disappoint  us,  never  change, 
because  we  understand  them  so  thoroughly.  So  weU  do  wo  know 
them  that  they  become  our  Bwivisers,  our  guides,  and  our  best  friends, 
on  whom  we  model  ourselves,  our  thoughts,  and  our  actions.  The 
writer  who  has  succeeded  in  drawing  to  the  life^  true,  clear,  distinct, 
so  that  all  may  understand,  a  single  figure  of  a  true  man  or  woman, 
bas  added  another  exemplar  or  warning  to  humanity.  Nothing,  then, 
it  most  be  insistod  upon  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  shonld  be 
begun  in  writing  until  the  characters  are  so  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
brain^  so  well  known,  that  they  will  act  their  parts,  bend  their  dia- 
logue, and  suit  their  action  to  whatever  situations  they  may  find 
themselves  in,  if  only  they  are  becoming  to  tbem.  Of  course,  clear 
outline  drawing  is  best  when  it  is  accomplished  in  the  fewest  strokes,  i 

and  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  in  Fiction,  wherein  it  diflFers  from  \ 

Faintiiig,  in  which  everything  shoidd  bo  finished,  require  no  more 
work  upon  them,  in  order  to  make  them  clear,  than  half-a-dozen  bold,  , 

intelligible  lines.  ') 

As  for  the  methods  of  conveying  a  ole&r  understanding  of  a  j 

dltncter,  they  are  many.  The  first  and  the  easiest  is  to  make  it  clear 
bj  reason  of  some  mannerism  or  personal  peculiarity,  some  trick  of 
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speech  or  of  carnage.  This  is  the  worst,  as  may  generally  bo  said  of 
the  easiofit  way»  Another  easy  method  is  to  describe  your  eharacter  at 
length.  ThiB  also  is  a  bad,  becaufio  a  tedious,  method.  If,  however, 
yoE  read  a  page  or  two  of  any  good  writer,  you  will  discover  that  be 
first  makes  a  character  intelligible  by  a  few  words,  and  then  allows 
him  to  reveal  himseK  in  action  and  dialogno.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  inartistic  than  to  l>e  constantly  calling  attontion  in  a 
dialogue  to  a  gesture  era  look,  to  laughter  or  to  tears.  The  situation 
generally  re(|nireB  no  such  explanation :  in  some  woll-kDowii  scenes, 
which  I  could  qnote,  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  emphasize 
expkin  the  attitude,  manner,  and  look  of  the  speakers,  yet  they  are 
intelligible  as  if  they  were  written  down  and  described.  That  is  tha 
highest  art  which  carries  the  reader  along  and  makes  him  see,  with- 
out being  told,  the  changing  expressions,  the  gestures  of  the  speakers^ 
and  hear  the  varying  tones  of  their  voices.  It  is  as  if  one  should 
close  one's  eyes  at  the  theatre,  and  yet  continue  to  see  the  actors  on 
the  stage  as  well  as  hear  their  voices.  The  only  writer  who  can  do 
this  is  he  who  makes  his  characters  intelligible  from  the  very  outset, 
causes  them  first  to  stand  before  the  reader  in  clear  outline,  and  then 
with  every  additional  lino  brings  out  the  figure,  fills  up  the  fiice,  and 
makes  his  creatures  grow  from  simple  outline  more  and  more  to  the 
perfect  and  rounded  figure. 

Clearness  of  drawing,  which  includes  clearness  of  vision,  also 
assists  in  producing  direetuoss  of  purpose*  As  soon  as  the  actors  in 
the  story  become  real  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  and  not  before,  the 
story  itself  becomes  real  to  him.  More  than  this,  be  becomes  straight- 
way vehemently  impelled  to  tell  it,  and  he  is  moved  to  teU  it  in  the 
best  and  most  direct  way,  the  most  dramatic  way,  the  most  truthful 
way  possible  to  hinx.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  when  the  writer  belioves 
bis  own  story,  and  knows  it  to  be  every  word  true,  and  feels  that  he 
has  somehow  learned  from  everyone  cencerned  the  secret  history  of 
his  own  part  in  it,  that  ho  can  really  begin  to  write  it,*  We  know 
how  Bometimes,  even  from  a  practised  hand,  there  comes  a  work 
marred  with  the  fatal  defect  that  the  writer  does  not  believe  in  his 
own  st^jry.  When  tliia  is  the  case,  one  may  generally  find  on  investi- 
gation that  one  cause  at  least  of  the  failure  is  that  the  characters,  or 
fiomo  of  them,  ore  blurred  and  uncertain. 

Again,  the  mmlem  English  novel,  whatever  form  it  takes,  almost 
always  starts  with  a  conseioua  moral  purpose*     When  it  does  not,  so 

♦  Ilftidly  anytliing  ifi  moro  iroportatit  thaa  this— to  believe  io  your  own  story. 
Wherefore  let  the  Htudeot  remcuibiif  thnt  uqIcss  Hid  eharaetera  exist  and  move 
nliout  in  his  brain,  all  fiepamte,  distinctj  living,  and  perpetually  engiv^fod  in  the 
atitioii  of  tlie  alury,  aometimea  at  one  part  of  it,  BometitiiLa  ut  nnothe^  and  that  in 
BCenea  and  places  wliich  must  l>0  omiUtsd  in  the  writing,  lie  \\o.n  got  no  story  to  tell 
and  had  hotter  give  it  np^  I  do  not  think  it  h  generally  understood  that  there  are 
thiiTissinda  of  acenes  wbirk  belong  to  the  stjjry  and  never  |^et  outside  the  writer'a 
brain  nt  alh  Home  of  thutk'  may  bt^  iKMinlifiil  and  touching ;  bnt  tliere  ia  not 
room  for  all,  and  the  ^ijler  baa  (o  aelcx^. 
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modi  are  we  accnstomod  to  expect  it,  that  one  feels  as  if  there  has  been 
a  de^MiflemeQi  of  the  Art.  It  is,  fortunatelj,  not  possible  in  this 
cotmtry  for  any  man  to  defile  and  defame  humanitj  and  still  be  called 
an  artist ;  the  development  of  modern  sympathy,  the  growing  re  Ver- 
onese for  the  individual,  the  ever-wideDing  love  of  things  beautiful  and 
the  appreciation  of  lives  made  beautiful  by  devotion  and  self-den inl, 
the  aenae  of  personal  responsibility  among  the  English-speaking 
jsoea,  the  deep-seated  religion  of  our  people,  even  in  a  time  of  doubt, 
are  ail  forces  which  act  strongly  upon  the  artist  as  well  as  npou  his 
readers,  and  lend  to  his  work,  whether  he  will  or  not,  a  moral  purpose 
f«o  clearly  marked  that  it  has  become  practically  a  law  of  English 
Fiction*  We  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  triily  admirable  thing. 
Mid  m  great  canse  for  congratulation.  At  the  same  time,  one  may  bo 
permitted  to  tbiulc  that  the  preaching  novel  is  the  least  desirable  of 
any,  and  to  be  nnfeignedly  rejoiced  that  the  old  religious  novel, 
written  in  the  interests  of  High  Church  or  Low  Church  or  any  other 
Church,  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Next,  just  as  in  Fainting  and  Boulptnro,  not  only  are  fidelity, 
truth,  and  harmony  to  be  observed  in  Fiction,  bat  also  beauty  of 
workmanship.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the 
value  of  careful  workmanship,  that  is,  of  stjle.  Every  one,  without 
exception^  of  the  great  Masters  in  Fiction,  has  recognised  this  truth. 
You  will  hardly  fi.nd  a  single  page  in  any  of  them  which  is  not  caro- 
ftilij  and  even  elaborately  worked  up,  I  think  there  is  no  point  on  which 
Cfitica  of  novels  should  place  greater  importunco  tlmn  this,  bocaiise  it 
is  one  which  young  nr>velists  are  so  very  liable  to  ignore.  There 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  novel,  any  more  than  in  a  poem,  a  single  sentence 
4SareleBAly  worded,  a  single  phrase  which  has  not  been  conBidered. 
Oonstder,  if  you  plense,  any  one  of  the  great  soeneB  in  Fiction — how 
much  of  the  effect  is  due  to  the  style,  the  balanced  sentences^  the  very 
wordfi  used  by  the  narrator  I  This,  however,  is  only  one  more  point 
of  similarity  between  Fiction  and  the  sister  Arts.  There  is,  1  know, 
the  danger  of  attaching  too  much  attention  to  style  at  the  expense  of 
situation,  and  so  falliug  a  prey  to  priggishncss,  ^nshions,  and  man- 
nerisms of  the  day.  It  is  certainly  a  danger ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
iometimos  seems,  when  one  reads  the  slipshod,  careless  English  which 
ii  olten  thought  good  enough  for  story-telling,  that  it  is  almost 
impowible  to  overrate  the  value  of  style.  There  is  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  no  reputation  worth  hiiving  can  be  ma«ie  without  attend- 
ing t*:*  style,  and  that  there  is  no  style,  however  rugged,  which  cannot 
be  made  beautiful  by  attention  and  pains 

In  fact,  every  scene,  however  unimportant,  should  be  completely 
and  oorefiilly  finished.  There  should  be  no  unfinisheil  places,  uo  sign 
anywhere  of  weariness  or  haste — in  fact,  no  scampiug.  The  writer 
must  no  love  his  work  as  to  dwell  tenderly  on  every  page  and  li>o 
literally  unable  to  send  forth  a  siuglc  page  of  it  without  the  finishing 
loaches.     We  all  of  us  remember  that  kind  i*f  novel  in  which  overy 

ajx/m  the  appearance  of  being  hurried  and  scampetL 


To  sum  up  theso  few  preliminary  and  general  laws,  Tlie  Art  of 
Fiction  requires  first  of  all  the  power  of  deBcription,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
observation,  selection,  cleamoss  of  conception  and  of  outline,  dramatic 
gronping,  directness  of  pnrpOBe,  a  profonnd  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
story-teller  ia  the  reality  of  his  story,  and  beauty  of  workmaughip. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  Art  which  requires  of  those  who  follow  it  seriously 
that  they  must  be  unceasingly  occupied  in  studying  the  ways  of  man- 
kind, the  social  laws,  the  reUgions,  philosophies,  tendencies,  thoughts, 
prejudioea,  superstitions  of  men  and  women.  They  most  consider  as 
many  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  classes  and  upon  individuals  as 
they  can  discover ;  they  should  be  always  trying  to  put  themselves 
into  the  place  of  another ;  they  must  be  as  inquisitive  and  as  watchful 
as  a  detective,  as  suspicious  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  as  eager  for  knowledge 
as  a  physicist,  and  withal  fully  possessed  of  that  spirit  to  which 
nothing  appears  mean,  nothing  contemptible,  nothing  unworthy  of 
study,  which  belongs  to  human  nature. 

I  repeat  that  1  submit  some  of  these  laws  as  perhaps  self-evident. 
If  that  is  so,  many  novels  which  are  daily  submitted  to  the  reviewer 
are  written  in  wilful  neglect  and  disobedience  of  them.  But  they 
are  not  really  self -evident ;  those  who  aspire  to  be  artists  in  Fiction 
almost  invariably  begin  without  any  understanding  at  all  of  these 
laws.  Hence  the  lamentable  early  failures,  the  waste  of  good 
material,  and  the  low  level  of  Art  with  which  both  the  novel-writer 
and  the  novel-reader  are  too  often  contented.  I  am  certain  that  if 
these  laws  were  better  known  and  more  generally  studied,  a  very 
largo  proportion  of  the  bad  works  of  which  our  critics  complain 
would  not  bo  produced  at  all.  And  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  one 
effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  newly  founded  Si:>ciety  of  Autliors 
will  be  to  keep  yoimg  writers  of  fiction  from  rushiug  too  hastily  into 
print,  to  help  them  to  the  right  understanding  of  their  Art  and  its 
principles,  and  to  guide  them  into  true  |)raetiee  of  their  principles 
whUe  they  are  still  young,  their  imaginations  strong,  and  their 
personal  experiences  as  yet  not  wasted  in  foolish  failm^es. 

After  oil  these  preliminary  studies  there  comes  the  most  ira- 
portant  point  of  all — the  story.  There  is  a  school  which  pretends 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  story  r  all  the  stories,  they  say,  have  been  told 
already  ;  there  is  no  more  room  for  invention :  nobody  wants  any  longer 
to  listen  to  a  story.  One  hears  this  kind  of  talk  with  the  same  wonder 
which  one  feels  when  a  new  monstrous  fashion  changes  the  beautiful 
figure  of  woman  into  something  grotesque  and  unnatural.  Men  say 
these  things  gravely  to  each  other,  especially  men  who  bavo  no 
story  to  toll :  other  men  listen  gravely ;  in  the  same  way  women  put 
on  the  newest  and  most  preposterous  fashions  gravely,  and  look  upon 
each  other  without  either  laughing  or  hiding  their  faces  for  shame. 
It  is  indeed,  if  we  think  of  it,  a  most  strange  and  wonderful  theory, 
that  we  should  continue  to  c^ire  for  Fiction  and  cease  to  care  for  the 
story.  We  have  all  along  been  training  ourselves  how  to  tell  tl 
story,  and  here  is  this  new  school  which  steps  in   like  the  needy 
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knife-grinier,  to  expUin  thai  there  is  no  story  left  at  all  to  tdU. 
Why,  tho  story  is  overything.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  world  going  on 
at  all  withont  etories,  and  those  strong  ones,  with  incident  in  them, 
and  mefiiment  aad  pathos,  laughter,  and  tears  and  the  excitement  of 
woodering  what  will  happen  next  Fortunately,  these  new  theorista 
contradict  themaelTes,  because  they  find  it  impossible  to  write  a 
DOTel  wMch  shall  not  contain  a  story,  although  it  may  be  but  a  puny 
bantling.  Fiction  without  adventure — a  drama  without  a  plot — a 
novel  without  sorpriBes — tho  thing  is  as  impossible  as  life  without 
uncertainty. 

As  for  the  story,  then.  And  here  theory  and  teaching  can  go  no 
fiuiher.  For  every  Art  there  is  the  correeponding  science  which 
may  be  taught.  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  corresponding 
science.  But  the  Art  itself  can  neither  be  taught  nor  communicated. 
If  the  thing  is  in  a  man  he  will  bring  it  out  somehow,  well  or  badly, 
quickly  or  slowly.  If  it  is  not,  he  can  never  learn  it.  Here,  then, 
let  OS  suppose  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  man  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  atones  is  part  of  his  nature.  We  will  also  suppose  that  he 
has  mastered  the  laws  of  his  Art,  and  is  now  anxious  to  apply  them. 
To  aoeh  a  man  one  can  only  recommend  that  he  should  with  the 
greateflt  oare  and  attention  analyze  and  examino  tho  construction  of 
oertaiii  works  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in 
fiction.  Among  them,  not  to  speak  of  Scott,  he  might  pay  especial 
fttteiitiaQ  &om  the  constructive  point  of  view,  to  tho  truly  admirable 
ahorter  stories  of  Charles  Beade,  to  George  Eliot's  *  Silas  Marner/ 
Ihe  moal  jperfeei  of  English  novel r,  Hawthorne's  *  Scarlet  Letter,' 
Holmes's  '  Ekie  Venner/  Blackmore's  *  Lema  Doone,*  or  Black's 
•  Dao^ter  of  Heth/  He  must  not  sit  down  to  read  them  **  for  the 
story,  as  uncritical  people  say  :  he  must  read  them  slowly  aud  care- 
fully, perha|)fl  backwards,  so  as  to  discover  for  himself  bow  tho 
author  built  up  the  novel,  and  from  what  original  germ  or  conception 
it  sprang,  .... 

One  thing  more  the  Art  student  has  to  learn.  Let  him  not  only 
believe  his  own  story  before  he  begins  to  tell  it,  but  let  him 
remember  that  in  story  telling,  as  in  almsgiving,  a  cheerful  counte- 
nanoe  works  wonders,  and  a  hearty  manner  greatly  helps  the  teller 
and  pleases  the  listener.  One  would  not  have  the  novelist  make 
continual  efforts  at  being  comic ;  but  let  him  not  tell  his  story  with 
eyes  full  of  sadness,  a  face  of  woe  and  a  shaking  voice.  His  story 
may  bo  tragic,  but  continued  gloom  is  a  mistake  in  Art,  even  for  a 
Ingedy*  If  his  story  is  a  oomody,  all  the  moro  reason  to  tell  it 
ebeerfully  and  brightly.  Lastly,  let  him  tell  it  without  apparent 
eflbrt :  without  trying  to  show  his  cleverness,  his  wit,  his  powers  of 
epigram  I  and  his  learning.  Yet  let  him  pour  without  stint  or 
measiiro  into  his  work  all  that  he  knows,  all  that  he  has  seen,  all 
that  be  haa  observed,  and  all  that  he  has  remembered :  all  that  there 
is  of  Dr>bility,  sympathy,  and  enthusiasm  in  himself.  Let  him  spare 
Dotbing,  but  lavish  all  that  he  has,  in  the  full  confidenoe  that  the 
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wellfl  will  not  be  dried  op,  and  tliat  tbe  springs  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion will  flow  again,  even  though  he  seem  to  have  exhaoetod  himself 
in  this  one  effort.  .  .  *  .  , 

Let  me  say  one  word  apon  the  present  condition  of  this  most 
delightful  Art  in  England.  Remember  that  great  Masters  in  every 
Art  are  rare.  Perhaps  one  or  two  appear  in  a  oentury :  we  ought  not 
to  ex])ect  more.  It  may  even  happen  that  those  modern  writers  of 
onr  own  whom  wo  have  agreed  to  call  groat  Masters  will  have  to  take 
lower  rank  among  posterity,  who  will  have  great  Masters  of  their  own, 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  a  few  of  the  nineteenth-oentnry 
novelists  will  never  bo  suffered  to  die,  though  they  may  bo  remem- 
bered ijrincipally  for  one  book— that  Thackeray  wiU  be  remembered 
for  his  'Vanity  Fair,*  Dickens  for  *  David  Copperfield/  George 
Meredith  for  the  '  Ordeal  of  Kichard  Foverel/  George  Eliot  for 
*  Silas  Mamer,'  Charles  Kendo  for  the  *  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  and 
Blackmore  for  his  *  Lorna  Doone/  On  the  otlior  hand,  without 
thinking  or  troubling  ourselves  at  all  about  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
wbiiih  luattera  nothing  to  us  compared  with  the  verdict  of  our  con- 
temporaries, let  us  ackiiowlotlge  that  it  is  a  bad  year  indeed  when  we 
have  not  produced  some  good  work,  work  of  a  very  high  kiml,  if  not 
immortal  work.  An  exhibition  of  the  year's  novels  would  generally 
show  two  or  three,  at  loast,  of  which  the  country  may  be,  say  reason- 
ably proud*  Does  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  Arts  show  every  year  moro 
than  two  or  three  piutures— not  immortal  pictures,  but  pictures  of 
which  we  may  be  reasonably  proud  ?  One  would  like,  it  is  true,  to 
See  fewer  bad  novels  published,  as  well  as  fewer  bad  pictures  exhi- 
bited;  the  staudani  of  tho  work  which  is  on  the  borderland  between 
success  and  failure  should  be  higher.  At  the  same  time  I  am  very 
sure  and  certain  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  wlicn  bett-er  works 
of  Fiction  have  l>€ifm  produced,  both  by  men  and  women.  That  Art 
is  not  declining,  but  is  advancing,  which  is  cultivated  on  tnio  and 
not  on  false  or  conventional  principles.  Ought  we  not  to  be  full  of 
hope  for  the  future^  when  such  women  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mrs. 
Thackeray  Ititchie  write  for  us — ^when  such  men  as  Meredith,  Blaek- 
niore,  Black,  Puyn,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Hardy  are  still  at  their  best, 
and  such  men  as  Louis  Stevenson,  Christie  Murray,  Clark  Russell  and 
Herman  Merivale  have  just  begun  V  I  tldnk  the  iction,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  imaginary  wurk  of  the  future  will  bo  far  fuller  in  human  in- 
terest than  in  the  past ;  the  old  stories— no  doubt  they  will  still  be 
the  old  stories — will  be  fitted  to  actors  who  up  to  recently  were  only 
used  for  the  purposes  of  contrast;  the  drama  of  lifo  which  formerly 
WM  assigned  to  kings  and  princes  will  be  played  by  figures  taken  as 
much  from  the  great  struggling,  unknown  masses.  Kings  and  great 
lords  are  chiefly  pietm'estjuo  and  interesting  on  account  of  their 
beautiful  eotitumes,  and  a  traditional  belief  in  their  power.  Costume 
is  certainly  not  a  strong  point  in  the  lower  ranks,  but  I  think  we 
shall  not  miss  that,  and  wherever  we  go  for  our  material,  whether  fo 
the  higher  or  the  lower  ranks,  we  may  be  sure  of  finding  everywhere 
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lo?e,  flaorifioe,  and  devotion  for  virtaes,  with  selfishness,  cunning,  and 
treachery  for  vices^  Out  of  these,  Tvith  their  endless  combinations 
and  changes,  that  novelist  mnst  be  poor  indeed  who  cannot  make  a 
story. 

Lastly,  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  would  ask  you  to  accord  to 
novelibta  ihe  recognition  of  their  place  as  artists.  But  after  what  has 
been  said,  I  feel  that  to  urge  this  further  would  be  only  a  repetition 
of  what  has  gone  before.  Therefore,  though  not  all  who  write  novels 
can  reach  the  first,  or  even  the  second,  rank,  wherever  yon 
find  good  and  faithful  work,  with  truth,  sympathy,  and  clearness  of 
purpose,  I  pray  you  to  give  the  author  of  that  work  the  praise  as 
to  an  Artist — an  Artist  like  the  rest — the  praise  that  you  so  readily 
accord  to  the  earnest  student  of  any  other  Art  As  for  the  great 
Masters  of  the  Art — Fielding,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Victor 
Hugo — I,  for  one,  feel  irritated  when  the  critics  begin  to  appraise, 
compare,  and  to  estimate  them :  there  is  nothing,  I  thmk,  that  we  can 
give  them  but  admiration  that  is  unspeakable,  and  gratitude  that  is 
silent  This  silence  proves  more  eloquently  than  any  words  how 
great  how  beantiful  an  Art  is  that  of  Fiction. 

[W.B.] 
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ANNUAL   MEETING. 

ThniBday,  May  1, 1884. 

GiOROi  Busk,  Esq.  F.B.B.  Treasurer  and  Yioe-Ptesidenty 
in  the  Ohair. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1883,  testifying  to  the  continued  prosperity  and  efficient  management 
of  the  Institution,  was  read  and  adopted.  The  Beal  and  Funded 
Property  now  amounts  to  above  85,400/.,  entirely  derived  £rom  the 
Contributions  and  Donations  of  the  Members. 

ThirtyHseven  new  Members  paid  their  Admission  Fees  in  1883. 

Sixty-three  Lectures  and  Nineteen  Evening  Disoourses  were 
delivered  in  1883. 

The  Books  and  Pamphlets  presented  in  1883  amounted  to  about 
236  volumes,  making,  with  558  volumes  (including  Periodicals  bound) 
purchased  by  the  Managers,  a  total  of  794  volumes  added  to  the 
Library  in  the  year. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  to  the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  the 
Professors,  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  D.C.L.  LL.D. 
Tbbasureb — George  Busk,  Esq.  F.B.S. 
Secretary— Sir  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 


Managers. 

George  Berkley,  Eaq.  M.I  C.E. 

Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.  Q.C. 

Warren  De  La  Rue,  Esq.  M.A.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Colonel  James  Augustus  Grant,  C.B.  C.S.L  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Robt.  GioTe,  M.A.  D.C.L. 

LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  J.P. 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
Sir  John    Lubbock,   Bart.   M.P.    D.C.L.    LL.D. 

F  R  S 
Hugo  W.  Muller,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bait.  M.A. 
John  Rae,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  of  Rosse,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Tlie  Hon.  RoUo  Russell,  M.A.  F.M.S. 


ViSITOBS. 

John  Birkett,  Esq.  F.L.S.  F.R.C.S. 

Charles  James  Busk,  Esq. 

Stephen  Busk,  Esq. 

George  Frederick  Chambers,  Esq.  FiLi.S. 

William  Crookes,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Rear-Admiral  Herbert  P.  De  Kantxow, 

R.N. 
William  Henry  Domville,  Esq. 
Alexander  John  Ellis,  Esq.  BJL.  FJ5JL 

F.R.S. 
Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A. 
Robt.  Jas.  Mann,  M.D.  F.R.C.S.  F.R.A3. 
Sir  Thomas  Pycroft,  M.A.  K.C.S.L 
Lachlan  Mackintosh  Rate,  Esq.  M.A. 
John  Bell  Sedgwick,  Esq.  F.R.G.S. 
Basil  Woodd  Smith,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 
Charles  Meymott  Tidy,  Esq.  M.B  F.C.S. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  2,  1881. 

Tbk  Duine  op  Nobtetjkbbkland,  D.CX,  LL.D.  President, 

ID  the  Chair, 

FfioFKSsoR  J.  W*  JiTDD,  F.R.S*  Scc.  a,S. 
Krakaioa^ 

Ttti  grcftt  sobtorranean  convulsions  which  during  tho  last  fow 
years  have  Tisited  CFoatia,  Ischia,  and  Asia  Minor,  ctilmiiintcd  in 
the  antntnn  of  1883  in  the  grand  volcanic  oiithurst  of  Krakatoa,  tho 
aoflt  terriblo  and  destroctivo  event  of  its  kind  which  lias  occurred 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  It  is  not,  however,  true, 
M  has  bocm  aseorted,  that  this  manifeBtation  of  volcanic  energy  was 
of  altogether  unparalleled  magnitude  or  of  unprecedcnUkl  chftractor ; 
for  witbin  the  last  120  years  at  least  two  paroxysmal  volcanic  out- 
buFits  on  an  equally  grand  scale  have  occurred  in  the  same  district — 
those  namely  of  Papandayiuig  in  1772,  and  of  Tomboro  in  1815. 

Situatad  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Stmda  Strait,  one  of  the  great 
highwmys  of  commerce,  Krakatoa  has  been  the  subject  of  more  exact 
obtorvation — before,  during;,  and  since  the  eruption— than  was  possible 
in  the  case  of  any  other  volcano  in  equally  violent  activity*  In  spito 
of  this,  however,  the  first  accounts  brought  to  Europe  concerning  tho 
graal  outburst  wore  singularly  inaccurate,  and  wo  are  only  now 
begiimiug  to  glean  from  the  vast  mass  of  conflicting  reports  tho  true 
fftc^  of  the  terrible  event.  Certain  it  was,  however,  that  on  tho  26tli 
and  27th  of  August,  1883,  tho  shores  of  Java  and  Sumatra  were  swept 
by  a  great  sea-wave  which  desolated  coneiderable  tracts  of  country  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  more  than  35,000  human  beings,  and  that  thia 
tea-wave  wa«  one  of  the  most  striking  accompaniments  of  a  paroxysmal 
outborst  of  Krakatoa. 

Tho  Tolomo  of  Krakatoa  lies  at  the  intersection  of  two  great 

ftviu^fi — indicated   by  numerous  volcanic   vents — in   that   part   of 

ibe  earih'e  crust  where  wo  have  the  most  abundant  indication  of 

nbtemnean  energy.     The  group  of  four  small  islands  in  tho  midst 

the  Sunda  Strait  was  evidently  tho  "  basal-wreck "  of  a  grand 
olcanic  cone,  which  bad  l)een  destroyed  by  a  paroxysmal  outburst  in 
prehijitorio  timee.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsidence  aocom- 
paaying  this  great  outburst  gave  rise  to  the  depression  which  forms  the 
■tnut  DOW  separating  Java  and  Sumatra.  About  200  years  ago  the 
is  known  to  have  been  in  erctption  for  a  period  of  eigbtoen 

alhs,  but  ainoe  that  time  it  has  remained  perfectly  dormant. 

DuriDg  the  last  few  years  numerous  earthquakes  have  indicated 
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that  the  district  of  which  Krakatoa  is  the  centre  was  likely  to  agaiE  j 

become  the  scene  of  volcanic  disturbance,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  18S3J 
Krakatoa  again  burst  into  actiTity.     This  eruption,  which  was  ofl 
moderate  Tiolence^  oontiBiied  for  about  throe  mouths,  resulting  in  the| 
formation  of  two  cinder-cones  of  considerable  size,  and  the  scattering 
of  large  quantities  of  pumice  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean.     The 
materials  of  Krakatoa  and  the  neighbouring  volcanoes  are  almost 
entLrely  pumioeons  in  character,  being  formed  through  the  distousiou  i 
by  gases  of  a  hypersthene-augite^andesite  with  on  exceptionally  large 
proportion  of  a  highly  vitreous  base* 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  26th,  the  volcano  passed  from  the  stage 
of  continued  moderate  activity,  to  a  paroxysm  of  groat  violence. 
During  this  paroxysm^  the  whole  district  for  100  miles  around  the 
Yolcano  was  enveloped  in  intense  darkness,  produced  by  the  enormous 
clouds  of  volcanic  dust  thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  some  of  which  foU 
at  distauoes  of  over  1000  mQes  from  Krakatoa.  Our  knowledge  of  what 
took  place  during  this  terrible  outbreak  is  derived  from  the  reports  of 
the  few  survivors  in  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  strait^  from  the 
logs  of  various  ships,  three  of  which  were  actually  within  the  strait  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption,  from  the  indication  aflFordod  by  self-recording 
inetnmieBts  at  Batavia  and  more  distant  lo<mlities,  and  by  a  comparisou 
of  the  condition  of  the  volcano  before  and  after  the  eruption. 

It  ap|>ear8  that  during  the  height  of  the  eruption  the  detonations  of 
the  volcano  increased  in  number  and  violence  till  thoy  blended  in  a 
continaoujB  roar,  and  that  cuurmous  quantities  of  stoam  i\ith  pnmice  and 
dust  were  fiung  to  very  great  heights  in  the  atmosphere.  The  result 
of  this  action  was  the  blowing  away,  not  only  the  two  cones  recently 
formed,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  volcano,  leaving  a  vast 
crateral  hollow  more  than  1000  feet  in  depth.  As  to  the  earthquake 
shocks  accompanying  this  paroxysm,  the  accounts  are  very  con- 
flicting. There  was  unfortunately  no  seismograph  at  Batavia,  but  the 
magnetograph-records  seem  to  indicate  that  cousiderablo  seismic  dis- 
turbance took  place  during  the  whole  time  of  the  eruption.  The 
precisely  atmilar  iuetrument  at  Kew  Observatory  recorded  in  the  same 
way  the  small  earthquake  of  April  22iid,  1884. 

No  doiibt  oxiste,  however,  as  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
sea-waves  produced  hy  these  great  concussions.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  eruption,  the  ocean  wm  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  oscil- 
lations, the  oscillations  increasing  in  height  as  the  eruptive  action 
became  more  intense.  In  the  narrow  and  shallow  eastern  throat  of 
the  Sunda  Strait^  and  in  the  deep  gulfs  of  Lampong,  Semangko,  and 
Wolcomo  Bay,  these  vibratory  movomcjits  of  the  water  were  converted 
into  waves  of  translation  of  great  height  and  dcstructiveness.  West- 
ward, however,  they  were  propagated  aorosti  the  Indian  Ocean,  like 
the  ordinary  oceanic  tidal  wave,  at  rates  varying  from  350  to  500 
miles  por  hour,  recording  themselves  on  the  tide-gauges  all  over  the 
world.  At  Mauritius  and  Port  Elizabeth,  at  Aden  and  the  principal 
Indian  ports,  and  even  as  far  away  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ban 
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FktiMneco  md  Alaska,  iheee  disiurbancee  of  the  ocean  were  fblfc  and 

Still  more  atriking  were  the  vibrations  propagated  throngh  the 
more  mobile  material  of  the  atmosphere.  The  effects  produced  on 
the  aimosphero  in  the  vicinity  of  Erakatoa  by  the  violently  np-rashing 
colnnma  of  vaponr,  and  by  its  condensation,  were  indicated  by  frequent 
a&d  gndden  cbangca  in  the  height  of  the  barometric  column,  and  by  a 
terrible  stormy  of  a  strictly  load  character,  which  raged  daring  the 
whole  time  of  the  eroption.  The  invcE^tigations  of  Mr.  Scott  and 
General  8Ui&chey  have  demonstrated  that  these  disturbances  were  pro- 
pagated in  a  series  of  waves,  which,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  700  miles 
per  hour,  passed  thrGe-and-a>half  times  round  the  glube,  recording 
theni«el?es  on  the  barographs  of  meteorological  stations  all  over  the 
world. 

The  vibrations  proflucing  sound,  whether  carried  by  the  land,  the 
ooea&«  or  the  air,  made  thomselvcfi  felt  over  u  circle  with  a  radius  of 
2000  mUos. 

The  eloctnoal  disturbances,  resulting  in  vivid  lightning  ''fire- 
balls," corposants,  and  a  phospliore^^ent  condition  of  the  ejected 
materials,  were  of  the  most  startling  character. 

The  careful  surveys  undertaken  since  the  eruption  by  the  officers 
of  the  Dutch  Government,  have  shown  that  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Erakatoa,  except  the  high  ridge  on  its  southern  side,  was  blown  away 
during  the  eruption,  but  that  two  adjoining  smaller  ielands  were 
lucreased  in  siase.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Krakattxi,  at  a 
distance  of  7  miles  from  the  centre  of  activity,  two  now  ifilaiids 
were  formed  where  the  sea  had  before  a  depth  of  about  20  fathoms. 
As  these  now  islands  are  entirely  composed  of  loose  fragmentary 
matiirials,  it  has  been  thought  that  they  were  formed  by  the  accumu* 
latitm  of  the  ejecta  from  the  central  vent.  There  arc  strong  gruunds 
liowuver  for  the  belief  that  lateral  eruptions  causing  submarine 
volcanoes  accompanied  the  outburst  from  the  central  cm  tor  of 
Krakatoa.  The  quantity  of  pmnice  thrown  out  during  the  eruption 
WIS  so  great  as  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  strait,  and  to  cover 
tba  ocean  for  thousands  of  square  miles. 

Comparing  the  outburst  of  Krakatoa  with  that  of  Tomboro  in  1815, 
we  find  that  the  quantity  of  material  ejected  in  the  latter  was 
aoomding  to  Verbcck,  from  eight  to  eleven  times  as  great  as  in  that 
of  the  former,  while  the  area  of  darki^ess  prL>ducod  by  the  dust  was 
no  less  than  nine  times  as  great.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 

aembored  that  the  duration  of  the  Tomboro  eruption  was  more 
thirty  days,  while  that  of  the  Krakatoa  was   less  than    that 

ftber  of  hours.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conulude  that  the  Ki-akatoa 
Bpttion,  Uiough  of  short  duration,  was  of  exception r*l  violence,  i^ 
tidosion  borne  out  by  tlie  fact  that  it  was  heard  at  distances  twice 
f  great  as  the  outburst  of  Tomboro. 

Of  the  uitorcsting  atmospheric  offocts,  and  especially  the  beantifnl 
fallowing  the  Ki'akutoa  eruption,  which  have  with  a  great 
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ehow  of  probability  boon  thought  to  have  resulted  from  it,  it  is  the 
provinoG  of  tho  physicist  and  metoorologiet,  rather  than  of  the 
geologifit,  to  speak.  Without  attorn  p ting  to  discuss  any  of  the  diffe- 
rent eitplanatiotiH  that  have  beea  offered  to  account  for  these  strikingly 
beautiful  phenomena,  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that  the  basis  of  all 
such  explanations  will  probably  he  found  in  the  experiments  carried 
on  by  Faraday  at  the  Royal  InstitutioD,  which  demonstrated  the 
exoeasiTe  divisibility  of  matter  and  the  effect  of  finely  divided 
particles  on  light,  with  others,  sub^quently  made  by  Professor 
TyndaU,  which  Buggostod  the  application  of  these  pxinciplea  to  tho 
explanation  of  the  colours  of  the  atmosphero, 

[J.  W.  J.] 


GENEBAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  May  5, 1884. 

W^RBH  Dk  La  Eue,  Esq.  M.A.  DCX.  F.B.8.  Manager, 

in  the  Chair. 


Hookes  Evolyn  Crompton,  Esq, 
Ernest  George  Mocatta,  Esq* 
Ernest  Eobert  Moon,  Esq. 
John  Lawrence  Tatham,  Esq. 

were  elected  Momhers  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  D.C.L,  LL.D.  F.E.S.  waa  reelected  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  tho  same,  viz*  i — 

irBOH 

The  Goverrwr-Gm^al  of  India — Memoirs,  Vol.  XX.  Parts  1  and  2.     8vc>»    1883. 
Tht  Seereiiirtf  of  State  for  Ijvdia — Kcport  ou  Public  loatruction  in  BengiU,  1882-3. 

foL     1883. 
The  Trmtefs  of  the  British  Mwteum—Cnialagvii  of  Birds,  Vol  IX.     8vo.     1884. 
Acadefuu  of  Naturat  Sciences,  Philaddj^in — Proceedinga,  18E3,  Part  3.      8?o. 

1S83. 
Aeeademia  dei  Linceiy  Bfole^  Roma — ^Atti,  SerieTersa:  Tmngunt].    VoL  VQI* 

Fa&c.  7-ia     iU>.     188-1. 
AgricuUurnl  Society  af  Engtandf  Eotjal — Joiimal,  Second  SericB,  Vol.  3LX.  Part  L 

8vo.     1884. 
AMiaiic  Soeielff,  JJoj/^nl— Journal,  VoL  XVI.  Piirfc  2.    8to.    1884, 
BomkerBj  Indiiute  i>/-^oariial,  VoL  V  Part  4.    8vo.     1884. 


OmireU  Monthly  Meeting, 
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i  TMmopkkai  ^oei^lj^— Prooeedinga,  Vol.  III.  Parte  1  and  2.    8vo. 


1881-a, 
t  .ir«ktt«c£«,  Boyal  InHituie  o/— Proceedings,  1883-4,  No.  IL    4to. 
'Broi^ne,  Lmmox^  Ag,  (tih«  Author) — Bcienoe  and  SingiDg.     8?o.     1884. 
Mmi^  ifmr  T^tfUMM  ^jymour,  F.i?.A  {the  TrauHhitory-The  jEneid,  Georj^cs, 
uid  Bdogoies  of  Vi^iL    In  fiugli^h  Blank  Verae,  with  Latin  Text    3  vols. 
6m    1888. 
Ckmnieal  Sodety—Joamal  fi>r  April  1884.    8yo. 
CitH  JBbgtiiMrt*  InsfUuttmi—Minuie»  of  Proceedings,  VoL  LXXV,    8vo.     1884. 

ApfOioatioiiB  of  Electricity,  1882-3.    8vo.    1884. 
CMik  Franks  E»q,  Ll^B.  F.L^.  d:c.  M.R.L  {the  Ediior} ~ J omntil  of  the  Royal 

Mkroooepical  Sooi<;ty,  Sexiee  IL  VuL  IV,  Part  2.    8vo.     18^4. 
Dax:  8oe4Mi  de  Borda — Bulletin^  2*^  Scrio  Nenvicmc  Aunot;} :  Trimeatre  1.    8vo, 

1884 
Eati  hidia  Amooiation— J onrml  Vol.  XVI.  No.  2.     8vo.     1884, 
Eiliiafn—AmencAn  Journal  of  Science  for  April  1884.    8vo, 
AnAlyst  for  April  1884.    8vo. 
Athoomim  for  April  1884.    4to. 
Chcmieal  News  for  April  18S4.    4to. 
Engineer  for  April  1884.    fol. 
Ilorological  Journal  for  April  1884.    8?o. 
Iron  for  April  1884,    4to. 
Matoe  fer  AprQ  1884.    4ta 

Bavue  Soientiflqne  and  Bevne  Politique  et  Lltt^raire  for  April  1884,    4to. 
8e&eaoe  Monthly,  lllnatrated,  for  April  1884.     8?o. 
TekiK»pliic!  Journal  for  April  1884.    8va 

IiMliiiil*— Joamal,  No.  700.    8vo.     1884. 
IngUiuie^  Imperial,  KfeiHio— Jahrbuch,  Band  XXXUl.  No.  4.    8vo» 


1888. 


l2mo. 


(Trey,  Eminf,  E§q.  {the  Auihory^A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  English  Literature. 

1884. 
BavJUf  Henru  G.  E^,  (Slate  Mineralogist) — Califomifl  State  Mining  Bur^nn, 

Annual  Report    8vo.    1883. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  23, 1884. 

Tbd  Eabl  of  Bosbs,  D*C.L.   LL.D.  F.RS*  Manager  and   Vice- 
President,  in  tho  Chair, 

David  Gill,  Esq.  LL,D.  F,R.S. 
Her  Majesty's  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

JboiHl  Beiearekett  on  the  DiMancea  of  the  Fixed  Stars^  and  Bome  Future 
Prohlenis  in  Sidereal  Astronomy, 

Tans  hoB  over  been  a  desire  to  burst  aside  tbe  constraiiitfi  im- 
posed upon  our  research  by  the  digtanoes  of  epaoo ;  to  pass  from  the 
study  of  the  planets  of  our  solar  system  to  that  of  tho  suns  and 
gilaxios  that  snrronnd  us;  to  determine  the  position  and  relative 
importance  of  our  own  system  In  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  the 
whence  we  have  come  and  tho  whither  we  are  drifting  through  tho 
realms  of  apace. 

The  gidftxy  or  Milky  Way — what  is  it?  Is  our  sun  one  of 
its  members^  What  is  the  shape  of  that  galaxy?  What  are  its 
ilmaniioiis  ?     What  is  the  position  of  our  sun  in  it  ? 

11i0  fltaxHdiisters— what  aro  they?  Are  these  clusters  giilaiies ? 
Have  theee  suns  real  dimensions  comparable  with  those  of  our  sun, 
•ad  lA  it  distance  alone  that  renders  their  light  and  dimensioii  bo 
infigiiificaxit  to  the  naked  eye  ?  Or  are  the  real  dimensions  of  the 
ebulers  small  as  compared  with  our  galaxy  ?  Are  their  component 
flUMi  bot  tho  fragments  of  some  great  snn  that  has  been  shattenxl  by 
fofoee  xmlmown  to  us,  or  have  they  originated  from  chaotic  matter, 
which.  Instead  of  forming  one  great  whirlpool  and  condensing  by 
fOftex  action  into  one  great  sun,  has  been  thrown  into  numerous 
minor  vortices,  and  so  become  rolled  up  into  numerous  small  suns  ? 

Tho  nebulffi — what  are  they?  Arc  they,  too,  condensing  into 
clusters  or  stars,  or  will  their  ghost-like  forms  remain  for  ever 
ttnclianged  amongst  the  stars?  or  do  they  play  some  part  in  the 
acheme  of  nature  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  conception  ? 

TheflO  and  many  others  are  the  questions  which  press  on  the 
mind  that  contemplates  the  subject;  and  there  arises  tho 
I  desire  to  answer  such  questions,  and,  w^herc  facts  aro  wanting, 
to  supply  facts  by  fancy.  The  history  of  deep  and  profound  thought 
in  some  of  these  subjects  goes  back  through  2000  years,  but  tho 
history  of  real  progress  is  but  as  of  yesterday*  Tho  foundation  of 
sidereal  astronomy  may  be  Baid  to  have  begun  with  the  art  of  aecurato 
obserratiou.  Bnulley's  meridian  observations  al  Groenwieh  about 
1750,  his  previoui  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light  in  1727,  and 
Herschcl's  discovery  of  the  binary  nature  t»f  doublu  stars,  his  surveys 
ul  tliu  huaveus,  and  his  catalogues  of  double  st;irs — those  are  solid 
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&ct£,  facts  that  Iuito  contribute  more  to  the  advancement  of  sidareal 
afitronomy  than  all  the  epeculations  of  preceding  centuries.  Tliey 
point  to  us  the  lesson  that  *'  art  i&  long  and  life  is  ebort,"  that  hnman 
knowledge^  in  the  slow  developing  phenomena  of  sider^  astronomy, 
mnst  be  contexit  to  progress  by  the  accumulating  labours  of  saccesaive 
generations  of  men^  that  progress  will  be  measDzcd  for  generations 
yet  to  come  more  by  the  amount  of  honest,  weU-direoted  and  systema- 
tically-discussed observation  than  by  the  most  brilliant  speculation^ 
and  that  in  observation  concentrated  systematic  effort  on  a  special 
thoughtfully-selected  problem  will  be  of  more  avail  than  the  most 
brilliant  but  disconnected  work. 

I  hope  that  no  one  present  thinks  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
undervalue  the  imaginative  fervid  mind  that  longs  for  the  truth,  and 
whose  fancy  delights  to  speculate  on  these  greiit  snbjecta.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  and  I  believe  that  without  that  fervid  mind,  with- 
out that  longing  for  the  truth,  no  man  is  fitted  for  the  work  rec^uired 
of  him  in  such  a  field — for  it  is  such  a  mind  and  such  desires  that 
alone  can  sweeten  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  and  transform  sooh 
work  from  drudgery  into  a  noble  labour  of  love. 

It  is  for  like  reasons  that  I  ask  you  to  leave  with  me  the 
captivating  realms  of  fancy  this  evening,  and  to  enter  the  more 
substantial  realms  of  fact 

We  suppose  ourselves^  then,  face  to  face  with  all  the  problems  of 
gidopeal  astronomy  to  which  I  have  hastily  referred — the  human  mind 
is  lost  in  speculation,  and  we  are  anxious  to  establish  a  solid 
groundwork  of  fact. 

Now  what  in  such  circumstances  would  be  the  instinct  of  the 
scientific  mind  ? 

The  answer  is  unquestionable — viz*  to  measure — and  no  sooner 
were  astronomical  instruments  made  of  reasonable  exactness  tban 
astronomers  did  begin  to  measure,  and  to  ask,  are  the  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars  measurable  ? 

I  should  like  to  have  given  a  short  history  of  the  early  attempts 
of  astronomers  to  measure  the  distance  of  a  fixed  star.  But  I  must 
come  at  ouce  to  the  time  when  the  long  ba£[]ed  labours  of  astronomers 
began  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

Before  I  begin,  it  will  save  both  timo  and  circumlocution  if  I 
define  a  word  that  we  must  frequently  use— viz.  the  word  "  parallax." 

It  may  bo  defined  as  tho  chajige  in  the  apparent  place  of  a  star 
produced  by  viewing  it  from  a  point  other  than  that  of  reference. 
[The  lecturer  here  gave  some  practical  illustrations  of  parallax.] 
Our  point  of  reference  for  stars  is  the  sun,  and  as  we  view  the  stars 
now  from  one  side  of  tho  sun,  and  six  months  afterwards  from  a  point 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun^that  is,  from  two  points  186  millions 
of  miles  apart — we  might  expect  to  find  a  considerable  change  in 
their  apparent  places. 

But  previous  to  1832  astronomers  could  not  discover  with  any 
certainty  that  such  cbangcs  were  sensible — or,  putting  it  another  way, 
the  stars  were  so  distant  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  viewed 
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bom  the  nearest  star  subteDded  a  emallar  angle  than  thoir  iDstru- 
meiite  oould  measare,  Bradley  felt  sure  that  if  the  etar  y  Draconia 
woe  BO  near  that  its  parallax  amounted  to  1"  of  are  he  would  have 
datootod  it — that  is,  if  the  earth's  orbit  viewed  from  y  Draconis 
measured  2"  in  diuneter  (or  as  big  as  a  globe  1  foot  In  diameter 
would  look  if  viewed  at  40  miles  distant)  he  would  have  detected  it. 
Bat  the  real  distances  of  the  stars  were  greater  than  that. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  when  the  two  great  masters  of  modem 
pfactical  astronomy,  Bessel  and  Stnive,  were  preparing  by  elaborate 
experiment  and  study  for  the  researches  which  led  to  ultimate 
saeeeea.  After  vain  attempts  to  obtain  conclusive  results  by  endea- 
vours to  determine  the  apparent  changes  in  the  absolute  direction 
of  a  star  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  both  astronomers  had 
to  a  method  which,  originally  proposed  by  Galileo  in  1632, 

Moarried  out  first  on  a  large  scale  by  Sir  William  HerscheL    I 

'^  refer  in  the  first  place  to  the  researches  of  the  great  Bussian 
aomer  Struve. 

Astronomers  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  distances  of 
the  stars  were  very  great,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  argue  that  as  a 
nde  the  brighter  stars  would  be  those  nearest  to  us.  If,  therefore, 
two  stars  are  apparently  near  each  other — the  one  bright,  the  other 
faint — the  chances  are  that  in  reality  they  are  far  apart^  though 
nccitl  en  tally  nearly  in  a  line. 

U  two  sneh  stars  are  represented  by  S  s  in  Diagram  I.,  they  would 
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ar  near  each  other  viewed  from  one  aide  of  the  earth's  orbit  at  A, 
hat  not  so  near  each  other  viewed  from  B— the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  the  red  lines  obviously  indicating  the  apjjarcnt  angle 
between  the  stars  when  they  are  viewed  from  A,  and  the  black  lines 
apparent  angle  when  they  are  viewed  from  B.  Btruve  selected 
'  the  star  8  the  bright  star  Vega  (a  Lyrro).  From  its  brilliancy  he 
it  probably  one  of  our  nearest  neighbours  amongst  the 
and  a  faint  star  appareytly  near  it  seemed  to  afford  a  suitable 
atative  of  the  really  distant  star  s.  Btrnve  was  careful  to 
that  this  compariBon  star  was  not  physically  connected  with 
a  Itjnctt  and  he  was  able  to  prove  this  from  the  fact  that  whilst 
a  Lyns  has  a  small  annual  motion  relative  to  all  neighbouring  stars, 
this  motion  is  not  shared  by  the  faint  comparison  star.     Struve  was  < 
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provided  with  a  telescope  drivon  by  clockwork  to  follow  the  diurnal 
tnotion  of  a  star,  and  thnjs  the  hands  of  the  observer  were  tree  to  make 
the  neceesary  meaeures.  These  were  accomplighed  by  an  instniinont, 
Bnch  as  I  hold  in  my  hands,  applied  to  the  telescope.  This  micro* 
meter  contains  two  parallel  spider-webs  each  attached  to  a  slidCj  one 
fill  do  being  moved  by  one  screw,  the  other  by  the  other  screw.  The 
screws  are  provided  with  dnim-heailfl  divided  into  100  parts*  Ond 
web  was  placed  on  the  image  of  a  Lyne,  the  other  npon  that  of  the 
faint  comparison  star,  and  the  angle  between  the  stars  was  tbns  read 
oflf  in  terms  of  the  number  of  revolutions  and  decimals  of  a  revolution 
of  the  screws,  A  number  of  such  observations  was  made  on  each 
night,  and  the  result  for  each  night  depended  on  the  mean  of  the 
numerous  observations  made  each  night. 

By  observations  on  ninety-aii  nights  between  November  1835  and 
August  1838,  ho  showed  that  tho  distance  between  a  Lyree  and  the 
faiut  comparison  star  changed  systematically  with  a  regular  annual 
period,  and  that  the  maxima  and  minima  of  those  distances  corre* 
Bponded  with  tho  times  of  the  year  at  which  these  maxima  and 
minima  &hoBld  occur  if  the  brighter  star  were  really  much  nearer 
than  the  fainter  one. 

Assuming  that  the  fainter  star  is  at  a  practically  immeasurable 
distance,  Struve  showed  that  a  Itjrm  had  a  parallax  that  amounted  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  second  of  arc,  which  is  equivalent  to  tho  state- 
ment that  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit 
— that  is,  to  186  millions  of  miles — would  at  the  distance  of  a  Lyne 
present  an  apparent  diameter  of  half  a  second  of  arc  If  you  wish  to 
realise  this  angle,  place  a  globe  1  foot  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of 
80  mOes,  or  look  at  a  coin  half  the  diameter  of  a  silver  threepenny- 
piece  at  a  distance  of  1  mile  fi'om  the  eye,  and  try  to  measure  it. 

Tho  great  German  tistronomer,  Bessel,  was  simiiltaneously 
engaged  in  like  work  at  Kouigsberg.  He  selected  as  the  object  of  his 
researches  a  very  remarkable  double  star— 61  Cygni. 

This  star  had  already  been  the  subject  of  similar  researches  on 
his  i>art  with  much  inferior  means*  Ho  now  attacked  the  problem 
with  the  splendid  heliometcr  which  ho*!  been  made  for  him  by 
Frauenhofer  for  the  purpose.  The  principlo  of  this  instniment  I 
shall  presently  explain.  His  reasons  for  choosing  61  Cygni  wore 
that  the  two  componcnig  of  this  star,  though  not  remarli^ble  for 
brightness — they  are  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye — yet  have  this 
pccnliarity,  that  they  have  a  remarkably  large  proper  motion,  tho 
largest  then  known,  though  now  known  to  bo  surpassed  by  that  of 
two  other  stars  which  I  shall  afterwards  mention.  The  components 
of  61  Cygni  have  an  apparent  angular  motion  relative  to  other  staiA 
of  more  than  &vg  seconds  of  arc  per  aunum. 

Struve  hod  argued  that  if  the  stars  were  on  the  average  of  similar 
brightness,  those  stars  which  were  brightest  would  probably  be  those 
nearest  to  us,  and  Bessel,  in  like  manner,  argued  that  if  the  absolute 
motions  of  the  stars  were  similar  on  tho  average,  those  motions  which 
appeared  the  largest  belonged  to  stars  which  on  the  avemge  were 
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iioAreet  to  US — just  as  the  motioii  of  a  snail  oonld  be  easily  watched 
al  Use  diatanoe  of  two  or  throe  feet  irom  the  eye,  but  could  not  be 
doieetod  eit9ept  after  a  loDg  inteiYal  if  the  animal  were  a  good  many 
yaida  distant. 

Beeael  employed  two  faint  comparifion  stars  at  right  angles  to 
other  with  respect  to  61  Oygni,  and  he  made  two  separate  Bcriea 
of  obaerrmtions,  the  first  extending  from  August  1837  to  October  1838, 
the  second  from  October  1838  to  March  1840. 

Both  scries  confirm  each  other,  and  the  results  deduced  separately 
&om  the  measures  of  the  two  comparison  stars  also  agree  within  very 
narrow  limita.  Prom  all  the  observations  combined  Bessol  found  the 
pftnllas  of  61  Cygni  to  bo  35/100  of  a  second — ^a  quantity  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  modern  researches  of  Prof.  Auwers  and  Dr.  Ball 
to  bo  more  nearly  half  a  second  of  arc.  Thus  at  61  Cygni  the 
diameter  of  tho  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun  would  appear  of  the  same 
as  a  globe  a  foot  in  diameter  viewed  at  40  miles  distance,  or  of  a 
ver  tlireepenny- piece  a  mile  olf.     But  whilst  these  great  masters  of 

inomy — Stnive  and  Bessel — had  been  exhausting  the  resources  of 
thdr  skill  in  observation,  and  that  of  the  aetronomical  workshops  of 
Europe  in  supplying  them  with  the  raost  refined  instruments,  a  quiet 
and  earnest  man  had  been  at  work  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
^without  knowing  it  at  the  time,  had  really  made  tlie  first  ohservaiionB 
f^irhicli  afforded  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
parallax  of  any  fixed  star. 

Henderson  occupied  tho  post  of  Her  Miyesty's  Astronomer  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1832  and  1833^  and  during  his  brief  and 
hrilUant  tenure  of  office  there,  he  made,  amongst  many  others,  a  fino 
8eriti0  of  meridian  observations  of  a  Centsiiri — a  bright  and  otUor^ 
wfie  remarkable  double  star.  When,  after  his  return  to  Englaud, 
Hei»derson  rednoed  these  observations,  and  compared  them  with  the 
i^4wlior  observations  of  other  astronomers,  he  found  that  a  Centauri 
hud  A  large  proper  moti<in  ;  ho  was  therefore  led  to  examine  and  see 
whether  his  observations  gave  any  indication  of  an  annual  parallax. 
lie  found  that  they  did  so,  and  not  of  a  small  parallax  but  of  one 
unoonting  to  nearly  a  second  of  arc.  But  it  was  not  till  this  was 
eonfirmofl,  not  only  by  the  observations  with  the  mural  circle  but  by 
tLoso  of  the  transit  instrument  also,  not  only  by  his  own  observatious 
but  by  thoeo  of  Lieut,  Meadow's,  his  assistant,  that  Henderson  ventured 
to  publifih  his  remarkable  result. 

In  tlie  year  1842  it  was  felt  by  the  astronomical  world  at  largo 
that  the  problem  which  hitherto  had  baffled  astronomers  had  t>egun  to 
yield^  that  some  approximation  to  tho  truth  hod  at  lost  been  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  distance  of  a  fixed  star,  and  it  was  fit  and  proiier 
that  tho  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  should  acknowledge 
the  Ubours  of  him  who  had  most  eiTccturilly  contributed  to  this  end. 

Hendcrson^s  results  seomod  sufllcioiilly  convincing,  but  thcjy  do* 
peuded  upon  dettsnuiuatioiia  of  tho  absohito  place  of  a  Centauri* 
Tlio  eiiHarionces  of  tlio  skilful  astronomer  Brinkley  at  Dublin  were 
litill  &eidi  in  the  minds  of  ostrouomers*     Ho  had  arrived  by  similar, 
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thougli  less  perfect,  means  at  results  like  those  of  Henderson ;  but 
his  results  had  been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  thongh  the  causes  of 
their  being  so  still  remain  somewhat  inexplicable.  In  the  case  of 
Struve's  observations  the  weight  of  evidence  which  he  produced  and 
the  eicellence  of  his  method  were  admitted^  but  men  were  not  pre- 
pared bj  experience  for  accepting  as  accurate  the  minute  changes  of 
angle  which  Stmvo  had  to  measure ;  nor  was  the  proof  afforded  by 
his  series  of  observations  so  entirely  convincing  as  that  afforded  by  the 
series  of  BesseL  Tlierefore,  to  Bessel  the  well-earned  medal  was  given, 
but  the  labours  of  Stmve  and  Henderson  reoeiTed  high  and  honour- 
able mention.  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  Sir  John  Herschel  in  award- 
ing that  medal.     He  says  of  Henderson's  researches  on  a  Centauri : — 

"  Should  a  different  eye,  and  a  diflFerent  circle  continue  to  give  the 
same  result,  we  must  of  course  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion ;  and  the 
distinct  and  entire  merit  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  parallax  of  a 
fixed  star  will  rest  indisputably  with  Mr.  Henderson.  At  present, 
however,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  aoticipating  a  decision  which 
time  alone  can  stamp  with  the  seal  of  absolute  authority." 

So  much  for  Sir  John  Horschel's  officially  expressed  opinion,  I 
can  state  now,  and  as  Henderson's  successor  I  do  so  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  that  a  difierent  eye  (that  of  his  able  and  sympathetic 
successor,  Sir  Thomas  Moclear)  fully  confirmed  Henderson's  result 
with  another  circle ;  and  further,  that  Henderson's  result  has  beeo 
still  further  con^rmed  by  additional  researches  of  which  X  shall 
presently  speak. 

I  must  now  pass  over  briefly  the  history  of  succeeding  researches, 
and  indeed  it  has  been  so  admirably  and  so  recently  told  within 
these  walls  by  Dr.  BaU,  that  it  is  qui  to  unnecessary  1  should  enter 
upon  it  in  detail.  The  most  reliable  values  arrived  at  for  the 
partillaxes  of  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  giisen  in  the 
following  table,  and  to  these  results  I  shall  afterwards  refer : — 

Table  L— Parallaxes  of  Stabs  wmen  havi  bken  iiETERmNiD  tx  thb 
North  Eli s  Heavi?j«s  with  oossideeaule  Accuracy. 


GI  Cyiini 

Lolande.  21185..      .. 
a  Tniiri 

34  Gr«M>ral>ri(ljfO 
Laliimle  21258..      .. 
O.  Mg.  17415   ..      .. 
IT  DracHHiia 

a  Lyras       

p  Opliiuehi 
a  BooUa      - . 
Grtwabrid^e  1830  .. 
nriidley3077    .*      .. 
85  Pegnri  .. 


MAgniiude,       Proper  Motion.         Fa^ralluc. 


6 

71 

1 

8 

84 

9 

5* 

1 
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1 

7 
6 
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om 

4-75 

0-50 

0'19 

0-52 

2-81 

0-29 

4  40 

0-26 

1   27 

0-25 

1:87 

0  25 

o-:m 

0-20 

1-0 

0   17 

2*43 

0-13? 

7  05 

0'09 

200 

007 

1-38 

0  05 
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Tlie  reoeat  researches  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  evening's 
kcttiro  mre  ioine  investigation  a  which,  in  conjuoction  with  a  young 
AnMricftn  friend,  Dr*  Elkin,  who  was  my  guest  for  two  years,  I  have 
reoenlly  cftrried  out  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  instrument  employed  waa  a  heliometer — my  own  property — 
the  good  qualities  of  which  I  had  previously  tested  at  Mauritius  in 
1874,  ftnd  at  the  Island  of  Ascension  in  1877. 

[The  lecturer  hero  described  the  heliometer,  and  illustrated  the 
metxiod  of  its  use.] 

I  have  said  that  the  angle  between  the  stars  is  measured  in 
lecmi  of  the  scale  of  the  heliometer,  but  the  scale- val tie*  in 
noonds  of  arc,  may  change  by  the  effects  of  temperature  and  from 
niher  eauBes* 

Beesel  in  his  researches  on  the  parallax  of  61  Cygnf,  determined  hj 
independent  means  the  effect  of  temperature  on  his  scale-value,  and 
applied  corresponding  corrections  to  his  observations.  But  ho  also 
took  the  precaution  to  employ  two  stars  of  comparison  situated  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the  principal  star,  so  that 
the  effect  of  parallax  would  bo  at  a  maximum  for  one  comparison  bUit 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  it  was  at  zero  for  the  other,  and  vice 

ri  But  in  the  course  of  previous  researches  I  found  that  there  were 
■Kirces  of  error  other  than  more  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
tix.  differences  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  inatniment, 
and  changes  in  the  normal  focus  of  the  observer's  eye,  which  exercised 
a  very  sensible  influence  on  the  results.  It  waa  necessary  to  devise 
lome  method  by  which  these  should  also  l>o  eliminated. 
There  is  a  very  simple  means  of  doing  this.  Instead  of  taking 
two  comparison  stars  at  right  angles,  take  two  comparison  stars 
■ttoated  nearly  symmetrically  on  opposite  sides  of  the  star  whoso 
parallax  is  to  be  determined^ — such,  for  example,  as  the  stars  a  an«l 
p  in  Diagram  II.  Now  observe  these  distances  in  the  order  a,  /^, 
j9,  a,  on  each  night  of  observation ;  so  that  on  each  night  the  observa- 
tiona  at  both  distanoes  are  practically  made  at  the  same  instant. 
The&i  whatever  causes  have  combined  to  create  a  systematic  error  in 
the  nMeemement  of  one  of  these  distanees,  precisely  the  same  causes 
must  create  precisely  similar  systematic  error  in  the  measurement  of 
the  other  distance.  Thus  if,  by  the  regular  or  irregular  effects  of 
temperature  or  by  changes  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  observer*s 
neasnre  the  distance  a  too  grojit,  so  for  the  simultaneous 
Hotrn  of  the  distance  p  we  shall,  &om  precisely  the  same 
raeasure  that  distance  too  great  also. 
But  the  difference  of  the  distances  will  be  entirely  free  from  all 
errors  of  the  kind  ;  and  if  the  distances  are  not  quite  equal,  it  is  vory 
easy  to  apply  a  correction  on  the  assumption  that  the  sum  of  the 
diatanoes  is  a  constant. 

In  DiamJU  II.  the  circle  ropreeents  a  radiuw  of  2**  Burr^umding 
the  alar  a  Centauri.     The  distanoe  of  the  com|voueut  f^tnrs  n^  and  a^ 
Ceiitatiri  in  the  diagram  is  enormously  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of 
Vou  XL     (No.  78.)  a 
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clearnen.  Guided  by  the  principles  juet  explained,  searoh  was  mode 
for  comparifion  etarn  in  pairs  sjminetrically  situated  with  respect  to 
a  CeDtanri,  and  otberwifie  favourahly  sitnated  for  measurement  of 
parallax. 


DlAORAJE  IX. 


Shewing  compamon  sUn  employed  in  deterinming  the  p&r&lUx  of  a  CeaUuh. 

Ton  will  remember  that  from  the  effects  of  parallax  all  stall 
appear  to  deacribe  small  ellipees  about  a  mean  position ;  stars  near 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  describiBg  nearly  circles,  and  those  near  tha 
ecliptic  very  elongated  ellipses.  Obviously,  then,  those  pairs  of  ataci 
are  most  favourable — other  conditions  being  equal — which  lie  near 
the  major  axis  of  the  parallactic  ellipse.  The  dott<ed  ellipfle  in 
Diagram  II.  represents  the  form  of  the  parallactic  eUipse ;  that  is  to 
aay,  the  form  of  tke  apparent  path  which  a  Contauri  mu^t  describe  if 
it  IB  affected  by  parallax.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  ellipse  is  exaggd* 
rated— in  fact  in  the  diagram  nearly  5000  times — therefore,  remember 
that  the  diagram  represents  only  that  which  we  can  compute  before 
we  have  observed,  viz.  the  shape  of  the  ellipse,  er  the  relations  of  the 
lengths  of  tlie  two  axes;  the  absolute  mze  has  to  be  determined 
from  the  obBervationa, 

The  most  favourable  couple  of  comparison  stars  in  our  drawing  ii 
that  marked  ti  and  ^ — they  are  nearest  to  the  major  axis  of  tha 
parallactic  ellipise,  and  they  are  very  symmetrically  situated  with 
respect  to  a  Oentauri. 

Now  turn  to  Diagram  IIL  Here  is  exhibited  the  results  of  my 
measures  on  a  very  large  scale— in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  height  of  the  barometer  for  different  hours  of  the  day,  or  the  com- 
parative price  of  wheat  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year  or  in  different 
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yearfl^is  dow  eithibited  in  tbo  daily  papers,  Imagioe  the  star  o  aboiit 
a  mile  immediatoly  below  any  point  of  that  carve,  and  the  star  ^ 
rather  over  tbree-qnarters  of  a  mile  immediately  above  the  some  point, 
and  you  would  tben  have  a  diagram  to  eeale.*  The  middle  horizontal 
line  representa  the  mean  difference  of  these  two  distance b,  and  each 
dot  or  mark  on  Fig.  1  of  the  diagram  represents  the  variation  of  that 
diBtance  according  to  each  eucceseive  observation.  The  different 
kinds  of  dot  represc>nt  measures  made  at  different  hour  angles,  or 
when  the  relation  of  the  direction  of  measurement  to  the  line  joinin|* 
the  observer's  eye  is  different.  These  different  kinds  of  personal 
errors  were  separately  investigated,  and  tbey  were  then  allowed  for 
and  the  observations  were  corrected  accordingly. 

The  obsorvations  so  corrected  are  represented  in  Fig.  2,  where 
each  black  dot  expresses  the  result  of  the  observations  of  a  single 
night,  and  the  curve  is  tbe  commuted  curve  resulting  from  the 
mathematical  discussion  of  the  observations. 

You  mnst  be  careful  to  understand  that  this  is  not  simply  the  kind 
of  curve  whicb  best  represents  the  observations.  The  curve  is  limited 
by  purely  geometrical  conditions  to  have  its  maximum  on  March  7,  and 
its  minimum  on  September  10,  and  to  follow  a  precise  form  of  curve 
according  to  a  simple  law*  The  obBervafcions  only  determine  the 
range  from  maximum  to  minimum,  and  yet  you  see  how  perfectly  tbe 
maximum  of  the  observations  agrees  with  the  maximum  of  the  curve, 
and  the  minimum  of  tb©  observations  with  the  minimum  of  the  curvei 
and  how  closely  the  law  is  followed  throughout. 

The  result  was  that  from  these  observations  tbe  parallax  of  a 
Centami  was  0"  •  747,  or  practically  three-quarters  of  a  second  of  arc. 

But  I  was  not  content  with  tMs  result  alone*  I  w^ished  fnrtber 
confirmation^  and  selected  another  pair  of  stars,  a^  and  ^,  shown  in 
Diagram  II« 

From  similar  observations  with  these  comparison  stars  I  obtained 
for  the  piirallai  of  a  Centauri  0'^*760,  a  result  which  is  identical 
with  the  last  within  the  limits  of  the  probable  error  of  either* 

My  friend  Dr.  Elkin  selected  the  stars  a  h  and  ah'  as  his  com^ 
parison  stars,  and  in  a  precisely  similar  way  he  obtained  ae  tbe  mean 
of  his  regultfi  a  parallax  of  0"'  752,  a  result  identical  witb  my  own,  so 
that  wo  may  conclude  as  one  of  tbe  most  certainly  established  facta 
of  astronomy  tbat  the  parallax  of  a  Centauri  rolative  to  an  average 
star  of  the  seventh  or  eightb  magnitude  is  three-quarters  of  a  second 
of  arc. 

It  is  therefore  beyond  all  doubt  that  Henderson's  discovery  was  a 
real  one,  Herschers  verdict  must  therefore  bo  confirmed,  and  the 
palm  for  first  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separated  us  from  any 
knowledge  of  tbe  distances  of  tbe  fixed  stars  be  accorded  to  the 
memory  of  tbe  Cape  Astronomer,  Henderson, 


•  In  the  wall  diagmm  one  aecood  of  arc  wne  represented  by  about  flfteeu  inches. 
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80  te  as  all  existing  researches  go,  a  Centaurl  i^  the  ueareat  of 
I  tbe  fixed  stars*  Begarding  the  faint  compariaon  atara  as  practically 
I  infinitelj  distant,  let  us  try  to  realise  how  near  or  how  far  distant 
•  o  Centami  really  is. 

If  we  wish  to  deal  with  distance  so  immense,  we  must  adopt  a 
f  more  co&yemont  unit  of  measure. 

The  most  convenient  unit  for  our  purpose  is  the  number  of 
\  jears  that  light  would  take  to  i^ach  us.  Light  takes  almost  exactly 
[  600  seconds  of  time  to  come  from  the  sun ;  this  is  a  figure  easy 
[  lo  remember,  and  is  probably  exact  to  a  single  nniL  The  sun  is 
1 93  millions  of  miles  distant,  and  this  figure  I  believe  to  be  exact 
within  200,000  miles. 

Quite  recently  the  accuracy  of  these  figures  has  been  confirmed  in 
,  a  y^Tf  remarkable    way  by  ditferent    kinds    of  investigations    by 
"brent  observers;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  quoted  theoi  with  go 
'  much  oonfidenoe* 

The  parallax  of  a  Centaurl  is  three-qnartei*8  of  a  second  of  arc ; 

therefore  its  distance  is  275,000  times  the  dislauee  of  the  earth  from 

I  the  eun,  aud  therefore  light*  which  travels  to  the  earth  from  the  sun 

[in  500  seconds  (i.  e.  in  8|  minutea)  would  take  4*36,  or  a  little  more 

'Uian  4  J  years  to  come  from  a  Centauri. 

You  will  find  in  the  accompanying  table  a  specific  accoUQt  of  the 
other  results  which  were  arrived  at  by  Dn  Elkiu  and  myself  by 
iy  similar  means,  and  you  will  find  on  the  wall  dingrama 
Qtiiig  my  own  detailed  observations  in  the  case  of  Sir  ins  and 
i  Indi,     (See  Diagrams  IV.  and  V.^ 

TiMLM  IL — RmcLTB  or  Uecent  BiscAacim  on  the  Parallax  of  Stabi 

fN   THE  80tTTBERN   HEMt8PU£RE. 
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Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  more  detail  aa  to  each  of 
tbeae  separatB  reeulte,  full  of  intoroBt  though  they  are,  and  each  of 
them  representing  months  of  labour. 
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My  object  now  is  to  generalise,  to  put  oat  tiie  conclusiona  that 
must  be  drawn  from  these  two  tables  of  parallax  (Tables  L  and  IL)^ 
and  to  see  what  are  the  broad  lessons  that  they  teacb  us* 

A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  neither  apparent  magnitude 
nor  apparent  proper  motion  can  aSbrd  a  definite  criterion  of  the 
distanoe  of  any  fixed  8tar— that  different  stars  really  differ  greatly  in 
absolute  brightness  and  in  absolute  motion. 

And  now  what  m  the  work  before  us  in  the  future  ? 

llie  great  cosmical  problem  that  we  have  to  solve  is  not  so  much 
what  is  the  parallax  of  this  or  that  particular  star,  but  we  have  to 
solve  the  much  broader  questions — 

L  What  are  the  average  parallaxes  of  stars  of  the  first,  u^md^ 
thirds  and  fourth  magnitudes,  compared  with  those  of  fainter 
magnitude  ? 

%  What  connection  does  there  subsist  between  the  parallax  of  a 
star  and  the  amount  and  direction  of  its  proper  motion,  or  can  it  be 
proved  that  there  is  no  such  relation  or  connection  ? 

With  any  approximate  answer  to  these  questions  we  should  pro- 
bably be  able  to  detcrnaine  the  law  of  absorption  of  star-light  in  space, 
and  be  provided  with  the  data  at  present  wanting  for  determining 
with  more  precision  the  constant  of  precession  and  the  amount  and 
direction  of  the  solar  motion  in  space*  And  who  can  predict  what 
hitherto  unknown  cosmical  laws  might  reveal  themselves  in  the  course 
of  such  on  investigation  ? 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  such  a  scheme  of  research  is 
one  that  can  be  realised  in  the  immediate  future,  or  one  that  can 
only  be  carried  to  completion  by  the  accumulated  labours  of  sucoes- 
fiive  astronomers. 

I  have  very  carefully  considered  this  question  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  and  I  have  prepared  a  scheme,  founded  on  the  results 
of  my  past  experience.  I  have  submitted  that  scheme  for  the  opinion 
of  the  most  competent  j^idgee,  and  in  their  opinion,  as  well  ae  my 
own,  the  work  can  be  done«  with  honest  hard  work  for  one  hemi- 
sphere, within  ten  years.  I  have  offered  to  do  that  work  for  the 
southern  hemisphere  with  my  own  hands,  and  a  proposal  for  the 
neoessary  instruments  and  appliances  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  in  this  matter  I  look  confidently  for  that  complete  consideratifin 
and  that  efficient  support  which  I  have  never  failed  to  receive  at  their 
hands  since  X  have  bad  the  honour  to  serve  them* 

The  like  work  will  be  undertaken  for  the  northern  hemisphere  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Elkin,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  heliometer  at  Yale 
College  In  America.  It  is  at  present  the  finest  instrument  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ,  and  a  photograph  of  it  you  have  already  seen 
upon  the  screen* 

I  most  earnestly  trust  that  we  may  be  granted  health  anrl 
strength  for  thi^  work,  and  that  no  unforeseen  circumstances  will 
prevent  its  complete  accomplishment* 
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Before  closing  this  lecturo  I  wieb  briefly  to  allude  to  another 
engine  of  reeeardi  in  sidereal  aetronomy  which  quite  recently  haa 
received  an  enomtouB  developmeDt,  and  whose  application  appears 
to  ofter  a  rich  hardest  of  results.  I  refer  to  the  application  of 
photography  to  astronomical  obeervation. 

Your  respected  member,  Mr,  De  la  Rue,  iB  the  father  of  this 
method.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  Mb  early  endeavours 
and  his  successful  results^  but  they  are  well  known  to  you  all.  He 
opened  up  the  field,  and  bo  cleared  the  way  for  his  successors* 

The  recent  strides  in  the  chemistry  of  photography  and  the  pro- 
duction of  dry  plates  of  extreme  sensibility,  have  permitted  the 
application  of  the  method  to  objects  that  formerly  could  not  be 
photographed.  Here,  on  the  screen,  are  the  6|)ectra  of  etars  photo- 
graphed directly  from  the  stars  by  Dr.  Hug  gins,  the  lines  which  tell 
ef  the  chemical  constitution  and  temperature  of  the  star's  atmosphere 
being  sharply  defined. 

Here  are  photographs  of  the  great  comet  uf  1882,  which,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Allis  of  Mowbray,  I  obtained  at  the  Cape,  by 
attaching  his  ordinary  camera  to  an  equatorially  mounted  telescope, 
and  with  its  aid  following  the  comet  exactly  for  more  than  two  hours. 
Each  one  of  the  thousands  of  poiuts  of  light  that  yon  see  is  the 
picture  of  a  fixed  star.  The  photograph  guggests  the  desirability 
of  producing  star  maps  by  direct  photography  &om  the  sky. 

Jiere  on  the  screeu  is  a  photograph  of  the  great  nebula  of  OrioD» 
or  rather  a  series  of  photographs  of  it,  made  by  Mr.  Common  of  Ealing. 
You  will  note  the  gradual  development  of  detail  by  increase  of  ex- 
p{)8ure,  and  the  wonderful  amount  of  detail  at  last  arrived  at.  Here 
are  photographs  from  drawings  of  the  same,  and  yon  will  note  the 
discrepancies  between  tbem.  And  here  is  a  photograph  of  a  star 
cluster,  also  by  Mr.  Common. 

No  hand  of  man  has  tampered  with  these  pictures.  They  have  a 
value  on  this  aceount  which  gives  them  a  distinct  and  separate  claim 
to  confidence  above  any  work  in  which  the  hand  of  fallible  man  has 
had  a  pari 

Th e  standpoint  of  science  is  so  difierent  from  that  of  art.  A  picture 
which  is  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  in  which  we  do  not  recognise  some- 
'  what  of  the  soul  of  the  artist,  is  nothing  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  ; 
but  in  a  scientifio  point  of  view  the  more  absolutely  that  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  artist  is  suppressed,  and  the  more  absolutely  a  rigid 
representation  of  nature  is  obtained,  the  better. 

Here  is  a  volume  compiled  by  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  able  of 
American  astronomers — Prof.  Hold  en.  It  contains  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  all  the  available  drawings  that  have  been  mode  by  astronomers 
of  this  w^o..derful  nebula  of  Orion  from  the  year  1656  to  recent 
times. 

If  now  we  were  to  suppose  one  hundred  years  to  elapse,  and  no 
further  observation  of  the  nebula  of  Orion  to  he  made  in  the  interval ; 
if  in  some  extraordinary  way  all  previous  observations  were  lo&t^  hut 
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tiuit  istrononiera  were  offered  the  choice  of  recoTering  thifl  photograph 
ol  Mr*  Common's,  or  of  losing  it  and  preBerving  all  the  prerioua 
ohtBTfttliouB  of  tho  nebula  recorded  in  Prof.  Holden'a  book — how 
would  the  choice  lie  ?  I  vetitnre  to  say  that  the  decigion  would  be 
— Giv©  us  Mr.  Common's  photograph. 

Is  it  not  therefore  now  our  duty  to  oommenoe  a  systematic 
photographic  record  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  heavens  ?  Will  not 
eoming  generations  expect  this  of  us  ?  Does  not  photography  offor 
the  only  means  by  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  man  will  be  able  to 
tnoe  oQl  and  follow  some  of  the  more  slowly  developing  phenomena 
of  sidereal  astronomy  ? 

Hoggins  has  shown  how  the  stars  may  be  made  to  trace  in  the 
Bgnlfieant  cipher  of  their  spectra  the  secrets  of  their  constitution  and 
tho  story  of  their  history.  Common  has  shown  us  how  the  nobulra 
sud  cl asters  may  be  separately  photographed^  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  that  procoes  may  be  applied,  not  only  ti>  sf^ecial  objects^  but 
ptoce  by  piece  to  the  whole  sky,  till  wo  possess  a  photographic 
hbrary  of  each  square  half-degree  of  tho  heavens.  But  such  a  work 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  consummate  instruments,  and  with  a 
paraiatent  systematic  continuity  which  the  unaided  amateur  is  unable 
to  pfocnre  and  to  employ.  It  is  a  work  that  mtint  be  taken  up  and 
dout  with  on  a  national  scale,  on  lines  which  Hoggins  and  Oouimou 
hava  so  well  indicated,  and  which  has  already  beeu  put  in  a  practical 
form  by  a  proposal  of  Norm&D  Lockyer's  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tho 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

I  would  that  I  had  tho  power  to  orgo  with  due  force  our  duty  ag 
ft  nation  in  this  matter,  but  my  powers  are  inadequate  to  the  task. 

I  tonploy  rather  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  because  no  words 
of  mine  can  equal  those  of  him  who  was  the  prose-poet  of  our  scieDce, 
whose  glowing  language  was  always  as  just  as  it  was  beautiful^  and  whose 
judgment  in  such  matters  has  never  Ix^n  excelled.  They  were  spoken 
in  the  early  days  of  exact  sidereal  astronomy,  when  the  strongholds  of 
Kpaoe  were  but  beginning  to  yield  the  secret  of  their  dimensions  to 
Iho  untiring  labour  and  skill  of  Bessel,  of  Struve,  and  of  Henderson* 
Think  what  they  would  have  been  noio  when  they  might  have  told 
how  Hnggins*  spectroscope  had  detetiuined  the  kinship  of  the  stars 
with  our  sun,  how  it  had  so  fur  solved  the  mysteries  of  the  constitution 
of  the  nebtilse,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  dutermining  the  absolute 
felocity  of  the  celestial  motions  in  the  line  of  sight.  Thiuk  what 
Eenchel  would  have  said  of  those  photographs  by  Common  that  we 
have  aeen  to-night  of  that  nebula  that  Hcrschet  himself  had  so 
laboriously  studied,  and  whose  mysterious  cnuvolutions  he  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  adequately  to  pi>rtray  ;  and  think  of  the  lessons 
of  opportunity  and  of  duty  that  he  would  have  drawn  from  such 
disooreries,  aa  you  listen  to  his  wonls  spoken  forty-two  years  ago : — 

'^Sooh  results  are  among  the  fairest  flowers  of  civilisation. 
They  justify  the  vast  expondituro  of  time  and  talent  which  havo  kd 
up  to  them;  they  justify  the  language  which  men  of  science  hold,  or 
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ought  io  hold,  when  they  appeal  to  the  GoYemments  of  their  respective 
countries  idr  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  national  means  in  furtherance 
of  the  great  objects  they  propose  to  accomplish.  They  enable  them 
not  only  to  hold  out  but  to  redeem  their  promises,  when  they  profess 
themselves  productive  labourers  in  a  higher  and  richer  field  than  that 
of  mere  material  and  physical  advantages. 

^  It  is  then,  when  they  become  (if  I  may  venture  on  such  a  figure 
without  irreverence)  the  messengers  from  heaven  to  earth  of  such 
stupendous  announcements  as  must  strike  every  one  who  hears  them 
with  almost  awful  admiration,  that  they  may  claim  to  be  listened  to 
when  they  repeat  in  every  variety  of  argent  instance  that  these  are 
not  the  last  of  such  announcements  which  they  shall  have  to  com- 
municate, that  there  are  yet  behind,  to  search  out  and  to  declare,  not 
only  secrets  of  nature  which  shall  increase  the  wealth  or  power  of 
man,  but  truths  which  shall  emioUe  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  are  divulged,  and,  by  dilating  the  inteUeoti  react  on  the  maal 
character  of  mankiDd.  Such  truths  are  things  qmie  as  wartlqf  of 
struggles  and  sacrifices  as  many  of  the  objeets  fior  wkieh  nutioBi 
contend  and  exhaust  their  physical  and  moral  energies  and  rewmress. 
They  are  gems  of  real  and  durable  glory  in  the  diadems  of  princes, 
and  conquests  which,  while  they  leave  no  tears  behind  them,  continue 
for  ever  unalienable." 

|D.  G.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING. 
Friday,  May  30,  1884. 

Warrkh  Di  La  Rue,  Esq.  M.A.  D,C  L.  F,R,S.  Miinagor  and 
Vice-Presidont,  in  the  Chair. 

Monsieur  E.  Masoaet, 

llllBllllli  AV  OOUJOB  in  VRAVOi^ 

Sur  Ui  CotUeun, 

MUlDAmS,    MXSSLEUBS, — 

CTest  uoe  entreprise  trtss  hasardee  de  yotis  eutretouir  daufi  une 
Imgiie  etrangere  d'an  sujet  qui  ne  tous  nieaage  aucune  surprise  et 
daoi  one  aaJle  ou  Tooa  eies  habitaes  h  eutendre  lai  phts  grands 
eiprita  expoficr  leara  decoa?6rt6s.     Yoas  trouvorez,  Bans  doiite,  bien 

time  quo  jo  r^lame  toute  votre  indulgence,  dans  la  crainte 
lut  qae  niee  honorables  anaia  n  aient  a  regrotter  I'invitntion  qu'ils 
ll'ont  fait  rhonnenr  de  m'adreflser. 

Dne  lami^re  est  defiuie  par  deux  qnalites,  Tcelat  et  la  couleur. 
La  oomparaisoD  de  deux  lami^res  njant  la  inemc  coulenr  ponrrait  ctro 
&ite  sans  le  seooors  de  noa  organes  tit  pur  des  moyenH  physiques, 
mats  il  est  impossible  de  eomparer  de&  couleurs  diierontes  sans  faire 
iaterreiiir  Fimpression  physiologiqne. 

On  Bait  depuis  lea  traraux  de  Newton  que  la  Inmiere  blanche,  on, 
poor  preoiaer  davantage,  la  lumiere  du  tiuleil,  est  formee  d'un  grand 
Qombro  de  coulenrs  difft' rentes,  et  que  la  reunion  de  tontes  ces 
oouleors  dans  la  meme  proportion,  agissant  anr  Vmil^  soit  d'unu 
maniere  simultanee,  m>it  a  des  intervalles  tres  rapproches,  reproduit 
exaciement  rimpresaion  du  blanc. 

Eu  partant  d*ime  analogie  preeoo^ue  avec  les  nates  de  la  gamma, 
Kewton  a  partag^  le  spcetre  solaire,  e'est-a«dii*o  Vimage  obtenue  en 
deoompoaant  la  lumiere  blanche  par  un  prisma  refringent,  en  sept 
couleurs  diffiSreutea.  En  realite,  cette  division  est  arbitraire,  lus 
OQulenrs  passent  de  Tun  k  I'autre  par  den  transitions  inBensihltjis, 
et  chacnne  d'elles  peut  etre  coract^Srisee,  soit  par  sa  refraction  dans 
uu  priame,  soil  plut6t  par  la  h>nguenr  des  oudulatious  auxquellus 
eUe  oorreflpond. 

Qnand  on  rennit  en  nn  point  uue  partie  des  rayons  du  spectre,  tm 
obtieut,  eoit  une  des  couleurs  primitives  plus  on  moins  pure,  t*oit  nuo 
ieinte  nauvelle.  Si  on  diviso  le  spectre  en  doux  parties  arbitraircH 
rciunics  scparemeut,  on  obtiont  deux  couleurs  distinctes  dont  hi  BU[)or' 
|ioaition  reproduit  encore  la  lumiere  blanche.     L*oxpericnce  jieut  etre 
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r^alisee  &  l*iiide  d'lrn  spectre  ordinaire  que  Ton  divise  en  deux  parties 
arbitratres;  elle  6*eSeetue  pour  aiiisi  dire  Baturellament  daoe  Ics 
pbeuumeneB  de  pDiarisation  ratatalre,  ou  Ton  peut  obtenir  les  tcinteg 
lee  pi  lie  eclatantes. 

Nods  ne  rappelons  ccs  proprietes  gen^rales  que  pour  en  d^duire 
deux  conclusions.  On  rcmarquo  d*abord  que  le  melaugo  des  lumieres 
aieiplcs  ou  homogenes  daus  uue  proportion  quelconque  produit 
toujourfl  sur  Tceil  une  impresaiou  tinique,  cello  d'uiie  seule  couleur ; 
tandiB  que  roreille  pent  distingnor  toutes  Ics  notes  qni  constituenl 
uno  harmonic,  Toeil  oe  Baisit  jamais  qu'une  couleur^  sans  pouvoir 
distinguer  si  elle  est  reellement  simple  ou  formee  do  lumi^res 
diff^rentefl. 

En  second  lieu,  le  melange  des  couleurs  ne  provoquc  qu'une  im- 
presgion  nouvollo,  colle  du  pourpre  que  Ton  pout  obtoair,  jmr  exemple, 
en  njelangeant  du  rougo  ct  du  violet,  les  variotea  de  roBe  n'etant 
d'ailleurs  que  des  melauges  de  pourpre  ct  do  blauc. 

La  blanc  peut  etre  reproduit  par  deux  couleurs  simples  seulement, 
telles  que  le  rougo  et  le  vert;  d'uue  mani&re  plus  geuerale,  si  Ton 
isoltj  dauB  le  spectre  trois  couleurs  convenabkment  choisies,  tell©  que 
certftines  nuances  do  rouge,  de  vert  et  de  violet,  on  peut  par  leurs 
melanges  en  diflfereutes  proportions,  imitor  les  improBBione  produites 
par  toutee  les  couleurs,  Les  couleurs  artificiclles,  formees  par  des 
rajons  pris  dans  un  spectre  par  exemple,  peuveut  etre  simples  ou 
composees,  sans  que  Tceil  en  soit  informe,  sauf  peut-etre  quaod  elles 
ont  uno  nuance  do  pourpre  ou  de  rose,  parce  que  nous  savons  que  ces 
couleurs  n'cxistent  pas  a  letat  simple. 

II  en  est  de  memo  pour  les  couleurs  de  la  nature  on  de 
rinduetrie.  Un  objet  nous  parait  colore  parce  qu*il  nous  ronvoie  uue 
partie  fieulement  de  In  lumiere  qu*il  emprunte  a  r^dairage  g«5neral. 
Lu  partage  se  fait  Boit  par  transmission,  comme  dans  les  verres  de 
ciiuleurj  soit  par  refleiion,  comme  pour  lesm^taux,  soit  jiar diffraction, 
comme  pour  les  ailes  de  certains  papillons  on  les  couronnes  que  Ton 
distingue  quelquefois  autour  de  la  lune  ;  la  portion  de  la  lumiere 
qui  n'arrive  pas  a  Toail  est  abeorbco  ou  renvoyco  dans  uiie  direction 
di  fie  rente.  Si  on  laiese  h  j>art  lea  effets  de  fluorescence,  on  voit 
qu'un  objet  n'a  pas  de  couleur  par  lui-mfime,  il  no  fait  qu  em- 
prunte r  n  la  lumiere  gene  rale  les  teintes  qui  lui  conviennent  et  Taspect 
qu*U  pr^sente  est  tres  different  suivant  la  mode  d'eclairage.  Un  ruban 
rouge,  par  example,  place  succcssivoment  dans  les  difforeutes  couleurs 
du  spectre  parait  noir,  eauf  dans  la  region  rouge  du  spectre;  il 
renvoio  done  par  reflexion  une  lumiere  presque  homogene.  Un  ruban 
rose  parait  luraincux  d'une  raaniere  tres  inegale  dans  toutes  les 
parties  du  spectre ;  la  lumiere  qu'il  rcflochit  est  done  tr^s  complexe. 

On  peut  se  deniander  ators  ce  que  deviendrait  la  nature,  si  la 
lumiere  qui  nous  eclaire  <itait  absolument  homogene.  Certains  corps 
Tabsorberaient  completement,  ile  paraitraient  obscurs  comme  du 
velours  noir;  d'autres  la  refiechiraient  plus  ou  nioins  activcmcnt,  ils 
ser&ient  lumineux  avec  plus  on  moins  d 'eclat.     Comme  il  n  cxisterait 
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ploi  ancnn  tcrmo  de  oomparaison,  Toiil  no  confierrerait  quo  la  sensa* 
tion  do  blanc,  da  noir  efc  dee  gris  in  termed  iai  res. 

n  ne  temble  pft£  D^ceesaire  d*6D  faire  1  epreuve,  mais  une  exp^rieDce 
]i*«et  jamaiB  inutile  et  elle  revele  preeque  toujours  dos  idees  imprevaee, 

Pascal  disait  que  riea  ne  fait  mieax  conipreodre  Ics  proprietes 
dd  Tair  que  oe  qui  ae  passe  la  oil  il  n'existe  plus  ;  de  memc,  rieu  ud 
fera  mienx  oompreudre  le^  proprietes  des  coulear^  que  Faspect  du 
maode  daiia  un  ecloirage  de  lumiere  bomogene.  La  Tolatiligatiou  d'un 
ael  de  sonde  dao«  la  famine  d*iiii  bee  de  Biinsou  realise  cette  condition 
d*iiiie  caaniere  preaque  pnrfaite. 

Avec  mi  pareil  eclairage  les  ^to^Tes  teintesdesplua  riclies  couleum 
ne  preaentent  plus  que  du  blanc^  du  noir  et  du  gris;  Tart  de  la 
peintnre  n'eiiste  plus.  Voici  un  superbo  tableau  d'Ed»  W.  Cimke, 
qoe  Sir  W.  Bowman  a  eu  robligeance  de  me  con  fie  r,  et  qui  represente 
nn  aspect  de  Venise  an  Boleil  eouchaBt ;  il  n'est  plug  qu'uno  gravure : 
Toici  maintenant  deux  pajsages  deedines  a  la  lumiere  de  la  soude  par 
on  artiste  qui  croyait  n  employer  que  dee  crayon e  uairs  et  gris  :  il  se 
aerrmit  en  i^ite  de  coulenrs  tr^s  ^clatantea,  et  tous  eu  verrez  Taspeet 
4  la  lumiere  ordinaire;  ce  bouquet  do  fleurs  neet  plus  qu'une 
oolleetion  de  tacbes  blancbes  et  grlses  snr  uu  feuiUage  noir  ;  la  Eguro 
humaine  prend  un  aspect  cadaverique,  etc.  II  faut  Bubir  pendaut 
quelqne  temps  rimpressiou  d'un  tel  speetaclo  pour  gaisir  completement 
ee  qu'il  a  de  monotone,  de  triste  et  de  BepulcraL  Ce  serai t  assurement 
tm  etraDge  suppllce  que  d'etre  oblige  h  yme  dans  un  pareil  milieu 
et  on  eprouverait  une  joie  indescriptible  si  la  baguette  dWe  fee 
leodait  immediatemeut  leur  eclat  a  tous  les  objets  qui  nous  entoiirent, 
eomme  je  le  &iB  en  enflammant  un  fil  de  magnesium,  et  je  Buis  siir 
que  Tous  eprouvez  vooe-memes  une  sorte  de  soulagement  en  YOjant  la 
fin  de  oette  experience  lugubre. 

Le  jugement  de  la  couleur  etant  li<5  a  Timpression  produito  stir 
la  retine,  il  est  a  prevoir  que  Tooil  bumain  ne  remplira  pas  toujours 
egalement  hien  eette  fonetton. 

Dejh  les  difcrentes  points  de  la  retine  sont  inegalement  aptes  a 
appr^ier  les  couleurg.  Four  distinguor  les  details  d'un  objet,  il  faut 
dinger  eon  regard  vers  cot  objet,  c'est-a^dire  produire  une  image  sur 
la  r^on  centrale  de  la  retioe  oil  racuito  de  la  perception  pbysiolo- 
gique  est  beaucoup  plus  grande.  11  en  est  de  meme  pour  les  conleurs. 
Quand  on  maintient  le  regard  dans  une  direction  detcrrainee,  et  qu'on 
place  un  corps  colore  dans  le  cbamp  visuel  de  fat; on  que  son  image  so 
produiae  lateralement,  on  remarque  que  la  notion  de  la  couleur 
s'affiublit  do  plus  en  plus  ^  mesure  qu'on  s^ecarte  de  la  vision  centrale, 
pour  diaparaitre  aux  limites  du  cbamp. 

Haia  le  fait  le  plus  important  consisto  en  co  que  les  diierentes 
Tnea  ne  distingnent  pas  ks  coulenrs  los  unts  des  autres  avec  une  egale 
facility*  et  meme  que  Ton  arrive  quelquefois  a  confondre  les  couleurs 
qui  nous  paraissent  les  plus  discordantes,  teller  que  le  yert  et  le  rouge. 
La  decouTcrte  de  cette  forme  particulierc  d'infirniite  est  due  a  Dalton, 

Bn  etait  affccte  a  mi  tres  baut  degie,  et  qui  a  analyse  les  erreuis 
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de  Bun  jtigcment  avec  le  plus  grand  soin.  Nous  dvone  Fliabitiide 
d*appeler  DaltoniRiiie  le  defaut  qiie  votis  appelez  "  colon r-blindeeea,'* 
et  c'est  pent-C'tro  abuser  du  nom  d'un  savant  qui  a  taut  d'autree  titres 
pour  jiftRBer  a  la  po§t<*rito,  Ce  defaut  ei  longtemps  inaper^u  eet 
en  reitlite  tres  frequent;  il  y  a  bien  10  pereonnes  but  100  qui  com- 
mettcnt  dans  la  comparaifion  des  couleurs  des  orreuM  assez  marqii^ 
pour  qn*on  puisse  le«  mettre  en  evideuco  par  un  examcn  attentif. 
En  general,  cette  imperfection  de  la  vuo  n*a  pas  d*inconveni©ut§  graves, 
et  on  la  corrige  d*une  manier©  iuconsciente,  par  Fhabitude,  le  souvenir 
defi  objeta  et  le  jagement  d*autrm ;  mais  la  geoe  devient  extremo 
qoand  on  ne  pent  distinguor,  par  ereraple,  le  rouge  du  vert,  nne  ceriKe 
ou  une  fraise  raiire  aia  milieu  du  fenillage,  un  feu  vert  d'un  feu  ronge 
dans  les  signaui  des  cbemins  de  fer  ou  de  navigation*  Les  artistes 
out  quelqnefois  une  prodileetion  marquee  pour  certaines  coulenrs, 
Lesueur  mettait  le  bleu  ?i  profusion  dans  tons  ses  tableaux ;  votre 
grand  peintre  Turner  semble  avoir  recbercbe  de  plas  en  plus  les  tons 
rouges.  U  y  aurait  Hen  peut*etre  de  cbercber  si  le  cboii  de  couleurs, 
pour  certains  peintres,  est  iLbHoluiuent  intentionuel  ou  bien  6*il  est  la 
consequence  d'un  ^tat  physiologique. 

On  est  presque  tou jours  daltonien  de  naissince,  mais  cette  afiec- 
tion  pent  se  produire  aussi  a  la  suite  d'un  acddenij  dans  certaines 
afTections  nerveuses  elle  se  manifeste  qnelquefois  d*une  maniere 
temporaire  et  sous  les  formes  les  pins  bizarres. 

Plus  que  lesautres  sgub,  la  vue  pent  etre  ainsi  roccasion  d'eirenri 
et  d'illuRions  nombrenses.  Pour  ne  parler  que  de  eel  les  qni  out  trait 
aux  couleurs,  je  rappellerai  les  effets  de  eontraste  de  deux  couleurs 
voisines,  ou  ceux  qui  suivent  Tinipression  d^uuo  iniage^  oo  encore 
les  couleurs  subjectivcs  que  I'on  voit  les  yeux  fenne^  par  suite 
d'uue  action  mt^canique  sur  Fccil,  et  je  mo  b*>merai  a  vons  rendre 
temoins  de  qtielques  expenenccB  relatives  an  relief  apparent  dea 
couleurs, 

Quand  on  examine  siir  \m  ecran  Timage  d*un  spectre,  produit  par 
un  pri&me  A  vision  dircete,  les  couleurs  successives  semblent  bien 
situeefl  dans  un  n^eme  plan  ;  mais  si  Ton  fait  toumer  lentement  la 
fente  ou  le  prisme,  on  a  de  suite  rilhision  d'uno  lame  coloree  en 
relief,  dont  rextreraite  rouge  est  en  avaut.  L'effet  est  plus  sensible 
encore  quand  la  fente  a  la  forme  d*uu  V,  le  spectre  parait  6tre  une 
veritable  gouttiere.  En  rempla^ant  la  ftnte  par  le  mot  DAVY  en 
lettres  transparentejs,  on  eroirait  voir  sur  le  tableau,  avec  une  exa- 
g^ration  extreme,  les  lettrcg  en  relief  que  I'on  rencontre  sur  certaines 
enselgnes  de  magasins. 

En  dehors  des  couleurs  que  nous  voyons  habituellement,  le  spectre 
flolaire  renfenne  encore  d^autres  radiations,  les  unes  moins  refrangibles 
que  le  rouge,  qui  so  manifestent  par  leurs  propriet^s  calorifiqnes,  lei 
tntres  plus  rofrangibles  que  Ic  violet,  remarquables  par  leurs  effets 
photograpbiqufcs,  et  jiar  Taction  quVdlcs  exercent  sur  lee  substances 
fluorescentes.  Lo  sjicctre  Holaire  ultra-violet  protluit  par  refraction 
dians  un   prisme  occupe   une  e  ten  due  a  pen   pres  egale  a  celle  du 
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lumineax,  et  Mr-  Stokes  a  montr^  que  Tare  electrique  donne 
no  Bpectre  ultra-^olet  5  on  $  foig  plus  etendu. 

Oo  p©ut  etre  etonoe  que  la  vuo  humaine  soit  restreinte  a  une  si 
€uUe  partie  des  radiattous  qu'emet  une  source  de  lumi^re.  Nous 
remarqaeronB  d*abord  qn'il  en  est  de  meme  pour  los  autres  sens :  le 
toQcfaer  ne  peut  donner  une  idee  de  la  temperattire  d^un  corps  qu^entre 
dee  limitee  tres  resserreeB ;  Toreille  ne  percoit  pas  lee  sons  trea  graves 
ni  lee  sons  tres  aigofi,  et  leg  plus  eleves  qu*olIe  pulsse  entendre  pro- 
duisent  une  impression  penible,  Du  cdtu  des  rayons  infra-rouges,  le 
spectre  visible  8*arrete  presque  bnisquement,  et  les  eflForts  de  Brewster 
n^oiit  guare  recule  la  limite  des  rayons  que  Tceil  peut  percevoir ;  nous 
devons  attendre  que  des  procedes  ingenieux,  comme  oeux  que  M.  le 
Capitaine  Abney  a  employes  avec  tant  de  suoces,  nous  donuent 
Thistoire  complete  de  cette  region. 

De  Tautre  oote,  la  visibilite  persiste  d'lme  maniere  remarquable, 
M.  Helmboltz  avait  reconnu  dejaqu'avec  quelques  precautions  on  peut 
Toir  le  spectre  solaire  ultra-vinlet  tout  entier,  tel  quHl  est  revele  par 
la  photographie.  Ay  ant  eu  Toccasion  d^etudier  la  lumi^re  emise 
par  les  vapeurs  metaUiques,  j^ai  constate  d'abord  qu'avec  un  prisma 
de  spath  d*Islande  une  vue  ordinaire  peut  distinguer  nn  speetre  ultra- 
fialet  3  ou  4  fuis  aussi  eteodu  que  le  spectre  lumineux ;  un  de  mes 
eollaborateurs  Yoyait  tneme  beaucoup  phis  loin  et  dcssinait  d'avance 
toutes  les  raies  bnllantes  qti'il  m  etait  possible  de  photographier.  Si, 
fttt  lien  de  eoDsiderer  la  infraction  de  ces  rayons,  laquelle  ¥arie  avec  la 
nature  dee  substances,  on  los  definit  par  lenr  longueur  d'onde  on  la 
dm^  de  vibratiuo,  on  peut  dire  que  la  spectre  lumineux  ordinaire 
eomprend  FintervalJe  d*mie  octave  et  qu'il  est  possible  de  percevoir 
■tie  eeeonde  octave  plus  aigue. 

Eli  rappelant  ces  diffi^rentes  proprietes  de  la  lumiere,  je  voudrais 
f  ajouter  quelques  remarques.  Sir  W.  Thomson  a  exprime  sa  surprise 
que  la  Nature  ait  oublie  de  nous  donner  un  sens  particuHer  pour 
peteeroir  les  phe nominee  magnetiques,  au  milieu  desquels  nous 
TiTonai  Ici^  au  contraire,  nous  sommes  en  presence  de  radiations  qui 
n'existent  pae  dans  la  lumiere  du  soleil,  ou  du  moins  qui  nWrivent 
pas  jnsqu*a  nous,  qui  sent  energiquement  absorb^es  par  la  pi u part 
des  milieux  traneparents  et  en  particulier  par  les  humeurs  de  IVeil, 
donl  nous  nous  d^nteressoos  absolumeut  dans  la  vie  courante  et  qui 
iiMiunoina  agiasent  sur  la  retine ;  la  couche  nerveuse  retiaienne  est 
done  extrememeni  sensible  a  leur  action.  Ne  semble-t-il  pas  que 
nous  poesidions  sous  oe  rapport  uoe  sensibility  super  flue  et  qu'il  y  ait  la 
un  d^faut  d'barmonie  entre  la  stritcture  de  Torgane  et  les  besoins 
aiuquels  il  doit  repondre  ? 

On  a  Boulove  encore,  a  ce  snjet,  une  question  qui  presente  le  plus 
grand  iuteret  au  point  de  vue  pbilo soph i que,  celle  de  savoir  si 
rhoinme  est  susceptible  d'uu  perfoctionnement  orgauiquo^  ot  s*]l  est 
poenble  de  eaisir  la  trace  d*un  progrcs  accompli  dans  la  vision  des 
eottleOTB,  et  par  suite  dans  la  Btructure  de  Tceil.  Un  des  hommes 
faiinentfl  de  T Angle tcrre  n'a    pas  dedaign^  de   s'occuper  de  oette 
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question*  Mr.  Gladstone  a  fait  ttn  d^ponillemetit  oomplet  des  ex« 
pre6£ions  employees  par  Hom^m  pour  designer  la  conlenr  des  objets ; 
11  parait  bien  en  resulter  que  les  6pitbetes  d'Hotn^re  sont  appliqti^ 
d'nne  maniere  fort  incertaine,  que  la  gmnd  poete  aemble  confoiidre 
le  vert  avec  le  jaune,  le  bleu  avec  le  noir* 

Avant  de  conclore,  de  cette  oorieuse  obserration,  que  le  sentiment 
de  la  conlenr  etait  alors  pen  d^velopp^^  on  ponirait  remarqoer  pent- 
etre  qne  Fintervalle  qui  nons  separe  d'Hom^re  est  pen  de  chose  dans 
rkistoijre  do  Thnmanite,  que  los  Grecs,  qnelque  temps  apres,  faisaient 
hd  grand  usage  des  conleurs  dans  lears  tableaux  et  dans  les  statuettes 
pcintes  dont  on  possede  de  si  nombreux  specimens,  qne  les  fresques 
dc  Pompeii  preseuteut  les  couleurs  les  plus  variecs,  et  qu'enfin 
rexameo  attentif  des  auteiirs  modernes  lisquerait  de  condiiire  aux 
memes  conclusions  que  celles  qn*on  tire  des  Merits  d*Honi^re.  Au 
milien  dn  17'  siecle,  k  T^poque  oil  Lesuenr  faisatt  un  tel  usage  dn 
bleu  dans  la  peinture,  n'est-il  poB  singnlier  qu*un  poete  naturaliBte 
par  excellence.  La  Fontaine,  n*ait  pas  employe  une  seule  fois 
rexpression  de  **  bleu  '*  pour  designer  un  objet  colore  on  la  couleur 
du  ciel  ?  Le  moindre  toman  d*aiijourd*hni  fonmirsit  une  r^colte  do 
couleurs  autrement  importante.  La  litt^rature  ayait  autrefois  ponr 
bnt  de  raconter  les  faits  de  Tliistoire  on  les  passions  de  rbommo,  afin 
de  produire  nne  impression  vouloe  sur  Tesprit  dn  lectenr ;  la  peinture 
seule  so  servait  du  dessin  et  de  la  couleur.  Depuis  qnelque  temps, 
au  moins  en  France,  il  semble  que  les  roles  soient  interrortis,  la 
litt^rature  abuse  de  pittoregqae,  la  peintnre  devient  impressionist©; 
sans  recourir  a  une  modification  des  nos  organes,  le  ebangeraent  des 
id6es  et  le  besoin  de  trouver  dn  nouveau  enffiraient  pour  expliquer  le 
langage  color^  des  litterateurs  contemporains* 

D'ailleurs,  si  I'humanite  etait  capable  d'un  perfoctionnement  si 
rapide,  on  doit  bien  admettre  qne  les  peuples  qui  sont  restes  pour 
ainsi  dire  a  Fage  de  pie  ire,  comme  lea  naturels  du  Cap  Hornj  n*ont 
pas  participe  au  progr^  general*  L*expedition  frttm;ai8o  qni  vient 
de  e^journer  pendant  nne  annoe  a  la  Torre  do  Feu,  a  en  I'heureuse 
id^  dVtudier  les  indigenes  sous  ce  rapport.  La  langue  fii^gienoe 
n'a  d'expressions  que  pour  designer  deux  couleurs,  Tun  pour  le  rouge 
et  les  teintes  analogues,  Tautre  pour  le  bleu  et  le  vert ;  mais  cette 
pauTTet^  du  langage  tient  seulement  a  ce  qne  les  couleurs  ne  jouent 
pas  de  role  important  dans  Texistence  des  Fu^giene,  car  on  a  reconnu 
qu^avec  no  pen  d*exercice  ils  arrivaient  a  distingnor  et  a  classer  lea 
couleurs  et  leur  diierentcs  nuances  avcc  antant  d'exactitude  qua 
rEurop^en  le  pins  civilise;  le  de^eloppement  organique  de  leur 
appareil  visael  ne  laisse  done  rien  k  desirer. 

La  Tision  des  onimaux  est-elle  la  memo  que  eelle  de  Fbomme, 
ou  bien  qnelques-nns  d'entre  enx  an  moins  ont-ils  la  faculty  draper- 
cevoir  des  radiations  anxqnelles  none  sonimes  insensibles?  Pour 
r^  pond  re  k  eette  question^  nous  rep{^terotis  d*abord  une  curieus© 
experience  de  M.  Paul  Bert.  Dans  un  cuve  en  verre  on  a  place  de 
Feau  reufermant  une  grande  quant ite  de  petite  crustaces  d'eau  douce 
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suit  ^  la  famiUe  dee  DaphnieB.  Quand  on  eclaire  un  point  do 
^^  B^o,  lee  dapbnies  ^j  precipitent  ©t  dies  no  deplacent  avec  le 
^^on  de  Inini^re ;  la  pi  apart  deB  animaux  Bont  dons  le  memo  cas, 
et  chercbent  la  lamiere  "k  momB  qu'elle  ne  soit  trop  tfclatanio.  Quand 
on  piojette  an  spectre  enr  la  cnve,  on  Toit  encore  les  daplinies  coaTrir 
looie  la  region  ^^clair^o,  mais  aveo  des  partioularited  tr^e  remar- 
Les  pi  as  petitos  se  repandont  dans  tout  le  spectre,  rares 
^  le  rouge,  aboijdant4>8  dans  le  jaune  et  le  Tert,  plus  nombreuses 
dins  le  bleu  et  le  violet  et  diss^minees  encore  dans  rultra-violet. 
Les  pins  grosBes^  an  c^^ntraire,  sont  presque  exclusivement  localiB^a 
BUT  une  bttnde  etroite  situee  entre  le  vert  ct  le  bleu.  Ces  animaux 
tdeiit  done  les  meme  rayons  que  nous,  malgro  la  distance  qui  separe 
lluniime  des  crastaces  dans  reehello  zoologique,  ot  lis  paralssent 
mtoe  partager  nos  infirmit4''g,  puigque  quolques-nns  ee  comportont 
comme  s'ils  etaient  affected  do  daltonism e.  Sir  Jobn  Lubbock  a  fait, 
dans  le  laboratoire  memo  de  rinBtitution  Bojale,  une  belle  eerie  de 
techerebes  snr  la  vision  des  fourmis,  des  abeilles  et  des  gu^pes,  d'oti 
Ite  en  particiilior  ce  fait  curieux,  que  les  rayons  ultra-violets 
at  aux  fourmis  plus  6clatant8  que  le  spectre  hiraineux 
jpew  L'bistoire  des  animaux  sous  ce  rapport  serait  done  du 
pbs  bant  interet. 

Nous  n'avons  considei-e  juequ'a  present  les  couleurs  que  comine 
ma  decoration  de  la  nature,  mais  Icur  inflnenoe  sur  le  developpemeni 
hm  ^tr©8  vivants  s'exerce  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  varic'es. 

La  Inmiero  ot  lea  couleurs  agissent  sans  aucun  douto  sur  retat  de 
iiatr©  esprit,  et  cotte  impression  morale  ne  pout  ^tre  que  la  traduction 
d'one  action  pbyaiologique. 

Dans  certains  etabliBsomentB  Banitairos,  relatifs  aux  aberrations 
ne&taiea,  on  fait  sojourner  les  malades  dans  une  lumi^'ro  jaunc-dor6e 
qui  pnnkit  exercer  une  henreuKC  influence  but  leur  caraettiro  et  leg 
iinkie  h  des  sentiments  de  douceur.     Oe  u  est  certes  pas  la  luniiere 

^9  dela  soudc  qui  pent  produire  un  pareil  resultat,  mais  uno  Borte  de 
ere  blxmcbo  dont  on  a  atteuue  leg  rayons  extremes  bleus  et  rouges 
de  maniore  a  faire  dominer  les  tons  roRCs  et  jaunes. 

La  predilection  des  animaux  pour  certaines  couleura  n'est  pas  le 
f^ltat  d*une  prefdrenoe  artietique.  8i  lea  daphnies  recbercbent  la 
lomicre  verto  et  les  fourmis  la  lumior©  ultra-violotte,  c*est  sans  doute 
qn'elles  y  trouvent  de  meillenres  conditions  d^eiistence. 

Les  plantes  se  pre  tent  mieux  a  ce  genre  d  etudee»  Une  plan  to 
adinaire,  eomme  colics  que  nous  avons  habitueljement  sous  les  yeux, 
gtindii,  se  developpe  en  t<:iuB  sons,  augmonte  do  poids,  produit  dea 
MUeflf  des  flours  et  des  friiitR,  ct  reepiro,  c'est-a-dire  qu'il  existe 
m  ^aDge  continuel  eiitro  les  elements  qu'ello  contient  et  les  gaz  de 
^  ratmospbere,  Oes  diffLTentfi  actes  de  la  vie  vegetative  s'eiec- 
toent  tr^  inegalement  sous  rinfluence  des  diverBes  radiations 
ImnineuBOS  ou  calorifiques. 

lia  croSssanco  de  la  plaute,  par  rallongoment  et  la  multiplication 
te  cellules,  80  fait  surtout  sous  T influence  des  rayons  calorifiques,  et 
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il  oxisie  pour  chacnne  d'elles  nne  tempteiture  pr^fer^.  Si  nno  plante 
ne  re^joit  de  chaleur  qri©  d'nn  c6te,  elle  s'y  d6veloppo  d*ayantage  et 
86  cotirbe  dans  la  direction  oppoeee ;  c'est  le  pbenomene  dti  tbermo* 
tropisme. 

A  la  Imniere,  une  plante  e'accroit  nioiDS  vito  quo  dans 
lobscurite,  maus  an  beuefice  de  aa  nutritioti  generale  et  de  sou 
developpeinent  transversal.  Ici  les  differentes  coiilenrs  oot  uoo 
action  fip<k;ifique  ires  marquee.  Avoc  un  bon  eclairage,  Tactiou 
Tetardatnce,  insensiblo  pour  lea  rayouB  obscurs,  presente  un  premier 
TnaTJTTiuTTi  verB  Textr^mite  rouge,  un  minimum  dauB  le  jauoe,  ou  la 
Imniere  est  lo  plus  intense,  et  nn  grand  maximum  dans  le  violet 
Ce  Bont  done  les  rayons  a  oourte  longueur  (i'onde  qui  sont  lea  plus 
actifs. 

11  en  r6snlte  rexplication  tres  simple  de  Fb^liotropisme,  e*e8i-4-  ^ 
dire  de  la  tendance  marquee  dea  plantes  a  se  courber  vers  la  lumier 
Qoaad  une  plante  est  exi>osee  a  ime  lumiere  laterale,  les  portion 
Mairees  s'allongont  moins  vite  que  celles  qui  resteot  dans  Fombre  e|,| 
la  plante  inMeehit  la  t§te  vers  la  lumiere.    En  mesurant  cetto  in- 
flexion dans  les  differeDtos  regioos  du  spectre,  on  a  reconnii  d*ailleura 
que  Teflet  est  insensible  dana  le  jaune,  plus  marque  dans  le  rouge  et 
qu*il  est  maximtim  dans  lo  bleu  et  lo  violet. 

Koue  pouvons  entrer  plus  avant  encore  dans  le  mecanisme  de  la 
Dutrition.  En  debors  do  la  perte  d*eau  par  evaporation,  les  plantes 
out  doux  Bortes  de  rcBpirations :  I'uiie  qui  est  continiielle,  le  jour  et  la 
nuit,  et  qui  degage  de  raoide  carboiiique,  c'est  une  sorto  de  com- 
bustioQ  correlative  de  la  vie  et  tout  a  &it  atmloguo  a  la  respiratioa 
deo  animaux ;  Tautre  est  intermittente  et  ne  se  fait  qu'a  la  lumiere, 
elle  a  pour  resultat  d'emprunter  a  Tacido  carbonique  do  lair  lo 
car  bono  dent  la  plante  fait  du  sucre  et  du  bois,  et  do  degager  Toxygene. 
La  matiero  colorante  des  feuilles,  la  cbloropbylle,  joue  le  rtile 
principal  dans  cette  respiration  nutritive*  Or,  la  cbloropbylle  doit 
se  fabriquer  d'abord,  puis  exercer  ees  fonctioDS  respiratoiros,  et  ici 
les  diflerentes  conlours  agieaent  encore  tres  inegalement 

81  Ton  examine  la  formation  de  cliloropbylle  dans  la  plante  avec 
un  eclairage  moyen,  on  reconnait  qu'elle  ee  produit  dans  touto 
r^tendue  du  spectro^  tr^s  faiblement  dans  Finfra-ronge,  avec  ma 
maximum  dans  le  jaune  intense  et  one  diminution  reguli^re  jusque 
datiB  le  spectre  solairo  ultra-violet.  La  courbe  de  cetto  action  a  un 
allure  tout-a-fait  analogue  a  oelle  qu*a  donnee  Frauenbofer  poor  la 
distTibution  do  Feclat  lumineux  dons  le  spectre,  mais  elle  so  prolonge 
da  vantage  vers  les  rayons  plus  refrangibles,  Ici  encore  il  y  a  une 
intensity  preferee,  au-delfL  de  laquelle  la  cbloropbylle  se  forme  moins 
facilement,  pour  se  detruire  ensuite,  comme  il  arrive  pour  les  plantea 
oxposees  en  plein  soleil. 

L*experienco  montre  auesi  que  la  production  d^oxygcno  ne  so  fait 
que  la  oii  existent  lea  grains  de  cbloropbylle.  Si  Fon  fait  traverser 
une  dissolution  de  cbloropbylle  par  un  rayon  de  lumitsre  blancbe 
qu'on  analyee  ensuite  par  un  prieme,  on  remarque  une  bande  d  absorp- 
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tioo  ^nergiqne  dons  le  rouge  et  deiu  ftutreg  dans  le  bleu  et  le  violet 
Or,  ce  BonI  preciaemeDt  oes  mjons  absorbes  par  la  substance  verte 
qui  Agiaseut  pour  la  rMtiction  de  Taoide  carbonique,  et  jo  ne  resiBtd 
ma  au  d^air  de  vous  iudiqner  la  mi3tbcNle  ingeuieuse  employee  par 
IL  Eugelmann  pour  mettre  oe  lait  an  ^vidanoe. 

Dana  flea  exp^encea  but  B66  fermentattonSj  auxquelles  M.  Tyndall 
a  apporte  un  appui  si  autoriae^  M.  Pasteur  diaiiiigue  les  petits  etres 
microscopiques  en  aerohiss  et  aihoerobim;  les  una  respirent  et  Be 
d^Teloppent  en  prosenoe  do  I'oxygene  de  Vair,  Toxyg^ne  tuc  les  autres. 
8i  on  examine  au  microscope  des  bacteriee  aerobios  nageant  dans  un 
liquide,  on  les  yoit  Be  conoentrer  autour  dee  bulles  d'air  oh  elles  troii- 
Tent  Toxygeno.  Si  le  liquide  est  prive  de  bulles  d^air  ot  renferme  un 
iSlament  d'algue  verte^  les  bacteriea  so  promenent  indifTercmmetit 
dans  le  milieu  tant  qu*on  les  oclaire  avec  una  lumiere  tres  faible,  ou 
mieux  avec  une  lumi^  qui  a  Eltr^  a  travers  une  disBolution  de 
ehloropbylle.  A  la  lumiere  blanche,  on  voit  aussitot  les  bact^ries  so 
piMpiter  sur  tons  lee  grains  de  ehloropbylle  pour  y  saisir  les  traces 
aoxjg^e  dSgage  \  eUes  constituent  done  un  reactif  tres  deMcat. 

Pour  Yoir  refifet  des  difierentoB  couleure,  il  suffit  maintonant  de 
faire  iomber  un  spectre  microscopiquo  sur  nn  filament  de  confervo  ou 
une  coupe  trauaversale  de  fenille.  Les  bacteries  s'accumuleiit  but  la 
phinte  dauB  le  rouge,  juste  au  point  ou  so  trouve  le  maximum  d'absorp- 
tion  de  la  chlorophylle,  puis  dans  le  bleu,  et  la  densite  do  la  popula- 
tion, pour  ainsi  dire,  reproduirait  ^  peu  pr^s  la  oourbo  d'abeorption  de 
la  mati<!*re  colorante. 

Je  no  puis  pas  iudster  trop  longuemeni  sur  ces  faits  d'hisfcoire 
naturelle ;  je  dois  ajouter  cependant  qu'il  y  a  sous  ce  rapport  de 
givndea  difi6rences  specifiques,  en  relation  avec  la  couleur  propre  den 
difietentee  plantes,  commo  oela  doit  roBulter  do  rinegale  absorption  de 
kan  matierefi  colorantes.  H  me  euffira  d'en  citer  uu  exemplo. 
L*eaQ  de  mer  a  une  conleur  differente  suivant  ropaiBsour  au  travers 
de  laquelle  on  robeerve,  a  cause  de  Tinegale  nbsorptioe  dee  diScrentes 
radiations ;  sniTant  la  profondeur  du  sol  sur  loquel  eUe  reposo,  une 
plante  marine  trouvera  done  dcB  conditions  plus  ou  moius  favorablos, 
0t  elle  aera  plus  ou  moins  bien  armee  dans  sa  lotto  pour  rexistenco. 
Qouid  on  examine  une  plage  que  Yient  do  quitter  la  maree,  on  troure 
dee algues  bleuea  sur  le  bord  dcB  plus  grandes  eaux,  plus  bas  dee  algues 
varies,  puis  des  algues  brunes,  et  en&i  des  algnes  rouges  dans  les 
rigiccui  qui  sent  raremeut  decouvortes.  Du  haut  d'uno  falaiBC,  on 
iqierooit  ftinai  une  Sf^rie  de  bandes  concentriques  do  coulGurs  diferentes 
qui  daoBinent  les  limites  oti  chacune  des  espccos,  mieux  approprioe  aux 
oomditiona  physiques,  a  elimine  ct  vaincu  les  especes  voisinee ;  et  ce 
n'oBi  pas  uno  question  do  profondeur,  parce  qu'on  retrouve  les  alguee 
rougfse  k  fleur  d'eau  dauB  les  ondroita  abiitesj  Iob  creux  des  rochers, 
les  grottes  profondes,  comme  cclle  de  Caprii  oil  la  lumiere  no  pout 
p^Q^^rer  qu'a^aiblie.  En  citant  des  faits  de  octte  nature,  je  suie  asaure 
que  TOttB  aTez  tons  sur  les  levros  le  nom  d'nne  des  gloires  de 
TAngletarre  et  de  lliumanite — dn  uaturalifite  Darwin. 

I  % 
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La  Imni^  est  done  nne  Bonroe  in^pnisable  k  laqnelle  lee  dtres 
viyants  empmntent  TSnergie  sons  tontes  lea  formes  et  dans  les  eon- 
ditions  les  pins  impr^ynes,  et  je  vons  demanderai  la  permission  de 
terminer  cette  conference  en  citant  qnelques  paroles  de  Lavoisier, 
qni,  en  raison  de  lenr  date,  panutront  peut-dtre  une  sorte  de  diyina^ 
tion : — 

'*  L'organisation,  le  sentiment,  le  monvement  spontan6,  la  vie 
n'existent  qn'4  la  surface  de  la  terre,  et  dans  les  lienx  exposes  k  la 
Inmi^re.  On  dirait  que  la  fable  du  flambeau  de  Prom^tii^e  6tait 
Texpression  d'une  v^rit^  philosophique  qui  n'avait  pas  6chappe  anx 
anoiens.  Sans  la  lumi^,  la  nature  6tait  sans  vie,  elle  ^tait  morte  et 
inanim6e;  un  Dieu  bienfusant  en  apportant  la  lumi^re,  a  r^pandu 
8ur  la  surface  de  la  terre  Torganisation,  le  sentiment  et  la  pens^.'* 

[KM.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  Juno  2,  1884. 

Sib  Fbedebiok  Pollock,  Bart.  M.A.  Manager  and  Vice-President, 
in  tbe  Chair. 

The    following    Vice-Presidents    for    the    ensuing    year    were 
announced: 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.E.S. 

Warren  De  La  Rue,  Esq.  M.A.  D.OX.  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Sir  William  R.  Grove,  M.A.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  FJt.S. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart  M.A. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

George  Busk,  Esq.  F.RS.  Treasurer. 

Sir  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Honorary  Secretary. 


James  Mansergh,  Esq.  MJ.C.E. 

was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Pbbsents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  vis. : — 

FBOM 

The  Oovemor-Chnerdl  of  Jmfi'a— Geological  Surrey  of  India:   Pal«ontoloeia 
Indica :  Series  XIV.  Vol.  I.  Part  3,  Faao.  3.    4to.    1884. 
Records,  Vol.  XVIL  Part  2.    8vo.    1884. 
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The  Ffemt^  04>i99mmmi — ^Documecits  lo^its  but  lHUtoire  de  Fmnce; 
MtUmgea  Historiqqea,  Tome  IT.    4to.     18S2. 
lifittfei  lie  Jean  Chapel&iii,    Par  P,  Tomizey  de  Labroqno.    Tome  H,    4ta 

lM»iplicm«  de  la  France.    Par  F.  de  Guilhermy  et  H.  de  Lastejrie.    Tomo  V. 

4toi.    1889L 
MoodiEimphie  de  Notre  Dame  de  CbArtres.     £xpHcatio&  dos  Pl&nchea  ixir 

P.Ihtniid.    4to,    1881. 
Lettres  da  Cttidinal  Mazarin.    Par  A.  Chcfmel    Tome  HI.    4to,    1883, 
Awtniinn  PkOotophi^  ^cirfy—ProoeedingiB,  No.  114,    8va.     1883-4. 
A$uth>  Sorieiy  of  J?enpai— Procee^UngB,  ISSB,  No.  10  ;  1884,  No.  L     8to. 
AMtronomi^  Soei^t/,  i?oyai— Mouth ly  Notices,  VoL  XLIV.  Nfv  6,     8?o,     1884, 
Aitmaet  VtmMo^Hivi&ta.  MeosUe,  Serte  VII.  No«.  ^-6 ;  Bene  YIIL  Noa.  1, 2.    8to. 

18a»-i. 
Amb»t4n^  J.  J.  E»q.  M.R,L  {the  Trantlator)— The  LneiodB  of  Oamoeni,    Trana- 

lateil  into  Enelish  Yeree.    2  vols.    8vo,     1884. 
Bagoiy  ALmti,  Em,  M,I.C.E,  (the  jiirfAor)— Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Work- 

ingf  af  Coal  Minea.    (Proc.  InsL  Mech,  ISngineere,  1883).    Svo. 
B<mken,  ImiUuU  of— Jotuml,  VoL  V.  Part  5,    Svo.     1884. 
Bri^th  ArMi^de^  Bo^  huiituU  o/— Proceedings,  1883-1,  Noi.  12-14.    4to. 
Britiek  AteoeioHon  for  the  Advancemenl  of  Science— Rei^jrt  of  Meeting  at  Soath^ 

pnrt,  1883.    8yd.    18S4. 
Chrmieal  Sodetjf—JouTmH  for  May  1884.    8f  o. 
Eui  India  AMoeiaHm-^oum^,  VoL  XVI.  No.  3.    8to.    1884. 
MUcr* — AmcricAn  Joiunal  of  Bcteooe  for  May  1884.    8vo. 
Analyst  for  MiiV  1S84.    8vo. 
AtlMnflnm  for  Mny  1884.    4to. 
Obentel  News  for  2^y  1884.    41a. 
KBghMer  for  May  1884.    foL 
Hofolfliipcsil  Journal  for  Blay  1884.     Sro, 
Ifm  for  May  1881.    4to. 
Kat«»  for  May  1884.    4to. 

Bflrrue  Sckotiflque  and  Rcvite  Politique  et  Litt^lre  for  May  1884.    4to. 
"  '        i  Monthly,  Illnstmttd,  for  May  1884. 
pjjic  Jotimal  for  Mav  1 88-4,     Hyo. 

-'       ^^timaJ,  No.  701.    Svo.    1884. 
G«||f  V  ihe  Authfrry-A  Re-8tatement  of  the  Cell  Theory.     (Proo. 

E>  .  XIL)    8m     1884. 

Gtograjihteai  iiocicty,  i?oj^— Proceedings,  New  Beriea,  VoL  VL  No.  5.      8?a 

18^4. 
GmioffunU  Society— QmTitr]j  Jonmnl,  }^o,  \5S.    Svo.     1884. 
Ocrdtm^  Surgeon-Oeru^al  C,  A,  M.D.  CJl  M.IiJ.  (tht^  Com/aVtrf)— Medical  Reporta 

of  the  Chineae  Cnatoma  Servioet  1871-1882.    4to.     1884. 
Oarit'tn,  SociettrBollandaiee  detSeienee* — Archives  Neerlaudaiaea,  Tome  XVIII. 
Lit.  %  3,  4,  5 ;  Tome  XDL  Ur.  1.    8vo.     1883-4. 
Katnurkundige  Verhandelingon.   3do  Yens.    Deel  IV.    Sde  Sink.    4to.    1883, 
pR^^ramnio  for  1882,  1883.     ito. 
Jekmt  Uopkin$  t^i wr»<^— American  Chemieal  Joama!,  VoL  VL  No.  2.    8vo. 

UttSftntty  Cinnilftrs,  No.  30.    4to,     1884. 

ifibctWi/— JourtiftL  Nofi.  130,  13L     870.     1884. 

•  GtQlogical  »Soc<Vf|/— Tratihactiona,  VoL  XVIL  Part  15.    8vo.     1883-1. 
lAtcraru  awl  Fhitottophical  Society — Memoira,  3rd  Seriea,  VoU.  YII. 
•fid  IX.    8vo.     1882  3. 
Proeeedingv,  Vola.  XX.  XXL  XXIL    Svo.    1880-3. 
JlrtMf^D^jrica/Oj^'Baromeler  Blanoal  for  Seamen.    870.     1884. 

Btpoft  of  Metcorolo^J^  '  ' ' iL  R.B.  to  3Ut  March,  1883.    870.     1884. 

XoDthly  Weather  U  nuarj  1^84.     4to. 

^aUaoalAuocuUion/r^  -  rtr«— Proceedings,  Vol  XVIL  No,  2.  Svo.  1884. 
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Nati(malUfAoaiIfuiitwiumyBo^— Annual  Be foH  for  I99i,  SfO. 
FharmaoaUiaU  8oeid^  of  Great  Brttet i>— ^oamal^  May  1884.  8to. 
PAoe^rnipfcie  S0eMf[y--Joonial,  New  Series,  V<^  8yo.    1884. 

i^noiZ  iSoei ety--lYooeediiigB,  YoL  y.  Pkrt  5.    8Ya    1884. 
Preum9iAeAkademieda'Wi9»eMi^ftem--%\^^  4to.   1884. 

Boffol  Socidy  of  hUaratmre—Tnjmc^^  8va    1883. 

Baifol  Soddy  if  LoimIo^— ProoeedingB,  Na  230.    8Ya    1884. 
Bt^SodHyofNewSomOiWaJU^—Soam^  8to.  1883. 

Socuty  of  Jrte— Journal,  May  1884.    8vo. 

Soeitiyfor  FtyAieal  jBefeore*— Prooeedinga,  YoL  L  Pkfft  5.    8?a    1884. 
I^iar  irnwiim— ArehiTea,  Bene  n.  4*  Partia    4to.    1888. 
Tofonto  O6i0nn(ory— Beport  of  the  Ganadian  Obaeryations  of  the  Transit  of 

Yenaa,  6th  Dec  1884.    8vo. 
Uniiod8ervieeInaUuH(m,Bayal--^omTiA\,Ylo,l7Z.    8Ya    1884. 
Verein$  zur  Bef9rdenuig  det  Gewerbflemes  in  Pnmtm — ^Yerhandlangeo,  1884 : 

Heft  4.    4to. 
Wild.  Dr.  H,  {the  Dtreetor)— AnnaleQ  dee  Physikaliachen  Oentral-Obeeryatoriama, 

1882,TheUn.    4ta    1883. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  6,  1884. 

Waabxk  Db  La  Ems,  Esq.  M,A.  D,CX*  F.R.S.  Manager  and 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

WiLLOuoHBY  Smith,  Escj,  M.E.L 

Volta-Ekctric  and  Magneto- Electric  Induction. 

Thb  subject  whic^  I  shall  bring  before  your  notice  this  evening  ia 
**  Volta-Electric  and  Magneto-Electric  Induction  "  ;  and  I  propose  to  ^ 
describe  some  of  my  experiments  in  connection  with  this  phenomenon 
in  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  was  discoverecl,  named,  and  for 
forty  years  fostered  within  this  very  building  by  our  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  Michael  Faraday. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  ago  that  Faiiday  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in 
Volta-Electric  Induction,  at  the  same  time  impressing  upon  me  the 
fact  that  physical  science  must  ever  be  progressive  and  tjorrective,  and 
that  he  was  always  pleased  to  learn  that  his  experiments  Imd  been 
repeated  by  others,  with  a  view  to  their  vcriiieatioa  or  eorrecticm.  In 
the  remembrance  of  this,  I  have  felt  encouraged  in  coming  before  you 
this  evening. 

Doubtless  all  present  eltb  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  about  1819 
Professor  Oersted  made  a  discovery  which  has  done  much  to  advance 
oor  knowledge  with  regard  to  electricity  and  magnetism.  This 
discovery  arose  from  a  very  simple  experiment^  but  it  is  none  tlic  less 
valuable  on  that  account  I  will  now  repeat  this  ciperiment,  as  the 
result  obtained  will  lead  up  to,  and  enable  you  to  better  understand 
what  I  may  show  later  on.  Here  is  a  length  of  copper  wire,  from  the 
top  surface  and  centre  of  which  projects  a  metal  pin,  having,  balanced 
CD  its  pointy  a  magnet.  The  position  of  the  steel  magnet  is,  as  you 
perceive,  parallel  with  the  wire ;  and  that  jjosition  l>eing  north  and 
snath,  it  will  thus  remain  nntil,  by  pressing  down  this  spring,  tiro 
length  of  copper  wire  is  placed  in  metallic  circuit  with  this  battery, 
a&d  yon  obeerve  that  the  magnet  inime<liately  has  a  tendency  to  place 
itiielf  at  right  angles  to  the  copper  wire,  remaii^ing  thus  displaced 
until  the  cnrrent  ceases  to  flow,  when  the  needle  again  obeys  the 
influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  returns  to  its  former  poi^ition. 
Tlds  WAS  Oersted's  experiment  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  all 
bodiiw  possess  the  qualities  of  a  magnet  whilst  a  current  is  puHsiiig 
through  them.  From  this  fact  Faraday  coneeived  the  idea  tiiat,  if  a 
sunilar  length  of  copper  wire  were  placed  iiarailel  with  the  former 
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one,  and  cloee  to  it,  each  time  the  circait  was  made  or  unmade  there 
would  be  an  induced  current  flowing  in  this  wire,  provided  it  was  part 
of  a  closed  metallic  or  other  conducting  circuit.  The  first  experiment 
was  not  successful,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  galvanometer  was 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be  visibly  affected  by  the  very  small 
current  induced  in  so  short  a  length  of  wire  as  that  with  which  he 
made  the  experiment;  nor  was  he  prepared  to  find  that  induced 
currents  were  of  such  momentary  duration.  But  fiEdlures  with  Faraday 
were  merely  stepping-stones  to  success ;  he  repeated  the  experiments 
with  spirals  of  insulated  wire,  instead  of  straight  wires  parallel  to  each 
other,  thus  getting  comparatively  long  lengths  in  dose  proximity.  By 
these  means  he  gained  the  object  of  his  search,  the  result  of  which 
he  called  "  Yolta-Electric  Induction."  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Tyndall,  I  have  here  the  identical  spirals  which  were  made  and  used 
by  Faraday  on  that  memorable  occasion.  One  of  these  Faraday  con- 
nected in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer,  and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  other 
spiral,  through  which  intermittent  currents  from  a  battery  were  sent 
at  fixed  intervals.  On  **  making  "  the  battery  circuit,  he  noticed  that 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  deflected  in  one  direction,  and  on 
breaking  the  circuit,  the  needle  was  again  deflected,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Faraday  saw,  in  his  mind's  eye,  each  particle  of  the  circuit 
through  which  the  current  was  passing,  acting  as  a  centre  of  force, 
emitting  its  lines  far  from  it,  yet  each  of  those  lines  returning  to  its 
own  source;  he  in  consequence  made  a  series  of  experiments,  by 
placing  various  substances  in  the  path  of  the  lines  of  force,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  would  in  any  way  be  affected  or  intercepted  by  the 
substances  so  placed.  For  instance,  he  found  that  they  were  sensibly 
affected  by  iron,  but  with  copper  no  satisfactory  effects  were  perceived, 
although  ho  felt  sure  the  copper  did  in  some  Way  influence  them,  but 
so  imperceptibly  that  he  was  unable  to  detect  it.  It  was  this  con- 
viction, and  the  doubt  by  Faraday  of  the  result  of  his  experiment 
with  regard  to  copper,  which  led  me  to  experiment  in  this  direction. 
My  apparatus  and  its  arrangements  being  somewhat  different  from 
Faraday's,  I  will  more  fully  describe  them.  Here  are  two  flat  spirals 
of  fine  silk-covered  copper  wire,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
suspended  spider-web  fashion  in  separate  frames,  the  two  ends  of  each 
spiral  being  attached  to  terminals  at  the  base  of  its  own  frame.  These 
two  spirals,  which  are  marked  respectively  A  and  B,  will  now  be 
placed  a  definite  distance  apart,  and  comparatively  slow  reversals  from 
a  battery  of  ten  cells  sent  through  spiral  A.  You  will  see  the  amount 
of  the  current  induced  in  B  by  observing  the  deflection  on  the  scale  of 
the  mirror  reflecting  galvanometer,  wiiich  is  in  circuit  with  that  spiral. 
These  inductive  effects  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  two  spirals  when  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  induced 
current  in  B  being  also  proportional  to  the  number  of  reversals  of 
the  battery  current  passing  through  spiral  A,  and  also  to  the  strength 
of  the  inducing  current.  Spiral  A  is  so  connected  that  reversed 
currents,  at  any  desired  speed  per  miuute,  can  be  passed  through  it 
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from  H  b&tiery ;  6  b  so  conneoted  to  the  galTanometer  and  *  rereraer 
as  to  Bhow  the  deflections  caused  by  the  induced  correntA,  which  are 
aomentary  in  d oration,  and,  in  the  galvaDomel;er  circait,  all  on  the 

"^  side  of  zero ;  for,  as  the  batter j  current,  on  makmg  oontaet, 

068  an  indnced  current  in  the  reverse  directios  to  itnel^  bat  in 

|iliO  Oiliie  direotiou  when  broken,  of  coarse  the  one  womld  neatraliee 
HkB  other,  and  the  galvanometer  remain  un&fifected.  To  obviate  ihis^ 
the  galvanometer  connections  are  reversed  with  each  reversal  of  the 
battery  current,  and  thus  a  steady  deflection  is  produced* 

Perhaps,  for  the  information  of  those  not  acquainted  witii  the  con* 
etraction  of  a  galvanometer,  I  ought  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Tha 
one  I  am  about  to  use  consiBts  of  a  coil  of  very  fine  silk-covered 
wire,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  suspended  a  very  small  magnet ;  the 
ends  of  the  coil  of  wire  and  the  ends  of  spiral  B  are  connected  re- 
gpectively  together,  thus  forming  a  metallic  circuit,  one  part  of  which 
18  wound  into  a  coil  and  the  other  into  this  spiral.  Call  to  mind 
Oersted's  experiment,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  when  a 
current  of  electricity  is  lowing  in  this  metallic  circuit,  the  magnet 
will  bo  induencod  in  magnitnde  according  to  the  amount  of  current 
flowing.  The  movements  of  the  magnet,  however,  would  be  too 
~  to  be  seen  unless  watohed  very  closely ;  therefore  6xed  to  it  is 
yery  small  concave  mirror,  on  to  which  a  beam  of  light  from  the 
lamp  Lb  thrown,  and  the  mirror  reflecting  this  on  to  the  scale,  will,  I 
liopei,  enable  all  to  see  that  somewhat  broad  beam  move  in  accord* 
mnce  with  tlie  movements  of  the  magnet.  Heversed  currents  at  the 
Bf»eeti  of  100  per  minute  will  now  he  passed  through  spiral  A,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  induced  currents  in  B  give  about  28 
divisions  nn  the  scale  of  the  ^iilvanometer :  we  will  note  this  on  the 
black-board.  Now,  wo  place  this  plato  of  iron  midway  between  the 
two  spiraU,  and  you  observe  the  deflection  on  the  scale  is  reduced  to 
about  one-half,  or  in  round  numbers  to  15,  showing  clearly  that  the 
preaenae  of  the  iron  jilato  has  in  some  way  influenced  the  previous 
effects.  We  now  remove  the  iron,  when  you  see  the  deflection  re- 
turns to  its  original  amount  of  28  divisions ;  and  if  1  now  interpose 
a  similar  i^heet  of  copper,  the  interposition  does  not  alter  tbe  doflec* 
lioxu     The  results  of  this  experiment  are  therefore  as  follows : — 

Speed  =  100  reversals  per  minuto. 
Induced  current  ^    28'^  deflection. 
Iron  interposed   ^    15"*         „ 
CJopiKjr     ,,  =    28^        „ 

_  '  here  «tato  that,  up  to  this  point,  the  results  of  my  experiments 
laoftftnn  those  of  Farwlay,  viz,  that  all  dielectrics  and  diainagiictic 
jDflCaU  appear  in  no  way  to  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  lines  of 

Now*  let  us  repeat  this  experiment  with  the  speed  of  the  reversals 
WOMcd  ton  times,  or  to  1000  per  minnto ;  the  spirals  are  in  tlio  siimd 
^  positioii  as  before,  and  the  deflection  is  now  alwut  80.    1  have  already 
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eaid  that  tho  induced  cairent  is  in  diriect  proportion  to  the  Bpeod  of 
the  reversals,  the  battery  and  spirals  remaimng  the  same.  It  might 
therefore  cs,nm  confusion  were  I  not  to  explain  that  the  deflectioa 
would  be  ten  tijnee  as  great  as  it  was  with  the  lower  speed  of  revereals, 
but  that  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  not  being  sufficiently  long  to 
record  this  high  deflection,  we  have  what  is  termed  **  shunted  "  a  part 
of  the  current ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  two  ends  of  the  ^vano- 
meter  coil  wo  have  inserted  a  length  of  copptT  wire,  bo  tbiit  ^o 
current,  on  arriving  at  one  terminal  of  the  coil,  divides,  part  going 
through  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  rest  through  the  shunt ; 
the  two  currents  reunite  at  the  other  terminal  of  the  galvanometer. 
By  varying  the  resistance  of  the  shunt,  therefore,  the  desired  amount 
of  the  current  can  be  sent  through  the  galvanometer.  In  this  case 
sn^cient  current  passes  to  keep  the  beam  of  light  just  on  the  scale  at 
about  86  divisions.  We  now  interpose  the  sheet  of  iron  as  before, 
and  yon  see  the  deflection  falls  as  before  to  about  one-half.  We  with- 
draw the  iron  and  tho  deflection  returns  to  its  former  amonnt  of  86. 
We  now  interpose  the  copper,  when  the  deflection,  instead  of  remain- 
ing station ary,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  actually  falls  to  17. 
We  now  obtain  tho  following  results,  viz*  i — 

Speed  =  1000  reverses  per  minute. 
Induced  current  =      86°  deflection. 
Iron  intcrpoeed  =      40°        „ 
Copper     „  -      17° 

Now,  the  question  arose,  why  does  copper,  at  the  low  speed  of  the 
reversals,  apparently  have  no  efibct,  while  at  tho  higher  speed  it  plays 
so  inn>c>rtant  a  part  in  intercepting  the  Hues  of  force  ?  The  only 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  which  suggested  itself  to  me  was  that 
tbe  lines  of  force  have  flrst  to  polarise  the  mQleeules  of  substances 
placed  in  their  path  before  they  can  pass  through  them^  and  in  this 
process  time  is  a  very  important  element  to  he  considered ;  for  in- 
stonee,  at  the  slow  speed  there  is  sufficient  time  between  the  reversal  ^ 
for  the  copper  to  polarise  before  the  next  reversal  takes  place; 
whereas  at  the  high  speed  the  copper  plate  is  uoable  to  fully  polarise 
before  the  next  reversal  arrives^  and  then  the  two  induced  efleets 
partly  blend,  and  being  opposite  in  direction  tend  to  cancel  each 
other.  Now,  if  this  really  be  the  case,  the  higher  the  speed  the  less 
should  be  the  proportionpd  deflection  when  experimenting  with  copper. 
The  time  at  our  disposal  this  evening  will  not  allow  of  accurate 
measurements,  or  of  other  substances  being  experimented  upon,  but 
careful  and  reliable  measm*ements  have  been  made,  the  results  of 
which  are  shown  on  the  sheet  before  you  marked  1,  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  these  results  that  the  percentage  of  inductive  energy 
intercepted  does  not  increase  for  different  speeds  of  the  reverser  in 
the  same  rate  with  diflbrent  metals,  the  increx\ae  \rith  iron  being  very 
slight,  whilst  with  copper  the  induced  cuTFcnt  set  up  is  so  long  in 
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dontion  that  when  the  speed  ef  the  reverser  ig  at  aU  rapid,  the  cur- 
root  not  having  time  to  exhaust  itaelf  before  the  galvanometer  is 
reroned,  tend^  to  produce  a  lower  deflection.     If  the  speed  of  the 
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rcveraer  is  further  increaaed,  the  induced  current  ie  receiired  on  the 
opposite  terminal  of  the  galTOnometer,  and  thue  a  negati?e  result  ib 
irhtAined^ 

My  next  object  was  to  verify,  if  pOBsible,  by  a  different  system  of 
dxperiment,  the  eorrectnees  of  thiB  theory,  and  I  could  think  of  no 
bctttT  arrangements  than  those  used  by  Faraday  in  some  of  his 
€sperimente  on  Magneto-Electric  Indnction*  I  was  not,  however, 
enoonniged  to  proceed  in  that  direction ;  for  if  my  theory  wore 
oorrect,  the  reBults  published  by  Faraday  could  not  bo  so ;  and  know- 
ing what  a  careful  experimentalist  he  was,  I  could  not  doubt  that 
be  W18  right.  After  long  and  careful  thought  on  the  subject,  I 
iraotured,  however,  to  repeat  some  of  his  experiments,  and  I  mil 
igain  repeat  thom  before  you  presently. 

About  sixty  years  ago  Arago  made  the  discovery  in  Electrical 
Science,  that  if  a  plate  of  copper  he  revolved  close  to  a  magnetic  needle, 
or  magnet  suspended  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  may  rotate  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  former,  the  magnet  tends  te  follow  the  motion  of  tho 
pUte ;  or  if  the  magnet  be  revolved  the  plate  tends  to  follow  its  motion, 
Thi«  simple  apparatus  will  better  illustrate  the  experiment.  Here 
ia  a  copper  plate  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  seven  and  a  half 
inchea  in  djameter,  flxod  to  a  vertical  spindle  and  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  case  having  a  glass  cover*  beneath  the  copper  plate  is  a 
small  grooved  pnlky  aronnd  which  passes  an  endless  band  ;  the  hand 
also  pMsing  round  this  horizontal  wheel  to  which  a  handle  is  6xed, 
BO  that  it  may  be  conveniently  revolved.  A  small  brass  disc  ia  here 
provided,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  pointed  steel  pin,  and  od 
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this  pin  is  balanced  a  steel  magnet.  I  will  place  this  on  the  glass 
cover  over  the  centre  of  the  copper  plate^  Now,  if  the  copper  plate 
be  made  to  revolye,  you  will  see  that  the  magnet  will  revolye  also  in 
the  direction  of  the  copper  disc.  There  it  goes  I  No  doubt  yon 
observed  how  sluggish  its  movements  were  at  first,  and  that  it  was 
some  time  before  it  followed  the  movements  of  the  disc ;  this  was 
owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  magnet,  which 
held  it  in  bondage  until  the  speed  of  the  disc  was  sufficient  to  over- 
come its  attraction,  then,  once  released,  how  merrily  it  appeared  to 
obey  the  influence  of  a  superior  power.  The  disc  now  being  at  rest, 
the  needle  has  returned  into  bondage ;  but  if  I  judiciously  use  the 
influence  of  this  magnet  to  partially  neutralise  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  you  will  observe  how  much  more  quickly  it  obeys 
the  influence  of  the  mysterious  power  of  the  revolving  disc.  There 
it  goes  I  Apparently  more  readily  than  before.  Were  I  lecturing  on 
moral  philosophy,  I  certainly  should  make  use  of  the  similes  which 
might  be  drawn  with  advantage  from  experiments  with  this  simple 
instrument ;  but.  my  subject  being  of  a  diflerent  nature,  I  will  resume 
without  further  digression.  If  the  order  were  reversed  and  the  magnet 
revolved,  the  copper  disc  would  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  magnet 
has  just  done.  This  is  the  phenomenon  discovered  by  Arago,  who 
also  asserted  that  the  effect  takes  place,  not  only  with  all  metals,  but 
with  all  substances.  On  this  latter  point  there  has  always  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  experimentalists  who  have  endeavoured 
to  verify  Arago's  statement.  As  far  as  my  experiments  have  gone,  I 
have  only  obtained  reliable  results  from  good  conductors  of  electricity ; 
but  I  believe  that,  theoretically,  Arago  is  right ;  for  as  all  substances 
are,  in  a  certain  degree,  conductors  of  electricity,  it,  I  think,  neces- 
sarily follows  that  we  only  want  sufficiently  sensitive  instruments  to 
develop  the  phenomenon,  as  Arago  asserts,  in  every  substance.  It 
has  been  stated  that  all  substances  when  subjected  to  a  sufficiently 
strong  magnetic  force  are  found  to  give  indications  of  polarity,  and 
also,  when  magnetic  force  acts  on  any  medium,  whether  magnetic, 
diamagnetic,  or  neutral,  it  produces  within  it  a  phenomenon  called 
magneto-induction.  If  this  be  the  case  it  materially  strengthens  the 
correctness  of  Arago's  assertion.  Arago's  discovery  that  copper,  a 
non-magnetic  metal,  was  influenced  by  a  rotating  magnet,  or  that 
a  magnet  was,  in  the  same  way,  affected  by  a  rotating  disc  of  copper, 
was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a  remarkable  and  new  phenomenon  in 
induced  magnetism  by  philosophers  both  in  England  and  other 
countries ;  but  it  was  Faraday  who,  by  the  assistance  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  evolution  of  electricity  ^oni  magnetism,  gave  the  true 
solution,  by  proving  it  to  be  the  effect  of  electrical  currents  induced 
in  the  disc  on  account  of  its  motion  in  a  magnetic  field.  He  not  only 
proved  by  simple  experiments  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, but  he  saw  the  way  to  making  the  discovery  of  Arago  a 
new  source  of  electricity,  not  despairing,  by  the  aid  of  his  knowledge 
of  torrestrial-magneto-induction,  of   being  able   to  construct  a  new 
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electric  macliine.    For  ibis  purpose  be  arrangod  an  apparatus 

to  tbo  one  I  have  bere,  which  is  simply  a  permanent  magnet, 

m  fixed    ^at  discs  of  metal    or   other   substances   can    be   rotated 

bc'twccu  its  poles.     Two  wires  leading  one  from  each  terminal  of  a 

galTanometer  were  applied  to  any  desired  part  of  the  revolving  disc, 

and  the  deflections  on  the  galvanometer  noted.    Tbe  first  experiments 

were  iDifcde  with  a  very  large  compound  penuanent  magnet,  and  with 

^what  would  now  be  termed  a  quantity  astatic  galvanometer.      His 

^  of  metal  were  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  one-fifth  of 

L  inch  in  thickness,  fixed  upon  a  brass  axis.     He  experienced  difi- 

alty  in  making  contact  between  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer 

ad  the  edge  and  other  parts  of  the  revolving  disc,  as  also  in  main- 

ining  uniform  velocity  of  rotation.     With  a  much  smaller  magnet 

a  more  sensitive  galvanometer,  the  results  were  more  striking. 

boa,  with  his  accustomed  simplicity,  he  demonstrated  the  production 

t  permmiient  current  of  eleetricity  from  an  ordinary  magnet,  at  the 

I  time  ftasertlng  that  with  powerful  magnets  and  rapid  rotation  of 

cupper   disc^  very  strong  currents  would   be  produced.     What  a 

ironderful  l^son  this  apparently  simple  mBtchine  teaches,  for  it  is 

ble  to  exert  the  powor^  which  has  its  origin  within  itself,  on  external 

&tior,  without  in  any  way  exhausting  or  diminishing  that  power  t 

The  apparatus  that  I  employed  for  my  experiments  is  the  same 

I  shall  use  this  evening.     On  this  ^tand  is  fixed  an  electro- 

the  poles  of  which  are  my  placed  that  the  rim  of  the  disc 

experiment  can  be  freely  revolved  between  them.     The  cores 

[of  the  electro- magnet  are   1*75  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  wound 

[irith  twelve  hiyers  of  silk-covered  copper  wire  of  high  conductivity, 

*028  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  layer  having  sixty-one  turns ;  each 

leore  has  732  turns,  making  a  total  of  1464  turns  on  tbe  two  poles, 

[Tbe  total  rusistance  of  tbe  wire  is  13*75  Ohms, and  through  this  flows 

the  current  from  twelve  Leclanche  cells.     The  same  galvanometer  is 

used  as  in  the  (»ther  experiments,  being  brought  in  circuit  with  the 

disc  by  means  of  the  axis  on  which  the  disc  revolves,  and  a  metal 

llmflh  which  forms  a  rubbing  ccmtaet  on  the  rim  of  the  disc;  this, 

Working  on  a  fixed  centre,  can  be  readily  shifted  to  any  part  of  the 

|€tticuinfercnce  of  the  revolving  disc.     The  disc  is  revolved  by  this 

d  pulley,  worked  lathe  fashion,  and  connected  by  an  endless 

to  a  ixnall  grooved  pulley  fixed  on  the  same  axis  as  the  metal 

^ditc.     We  will  now  make  a  few  experiments  with  the  copper  disc, 

I  which  is  now  revolving  at  the  speed  of  1000  revolutions  per  minute, 

I  And  the  connections  are  so  made  that  the  current  wiU  be  taken  from 

I  the  rim  of  Ujo  disc  just  as  it  passes  betwe^m  the  polee  of  the  magnet. 

I  On  preseing  this  spring  tlie  circuit  is  completed,  and  you  observe  the 

eflbct  of  the  current  on  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer ;    it  is  about 

100  divifiions.     We  will  now  remove  the  contact  to  Skhont  one-fourth 

of  ftha  diameter  of  the  disc  or  top  position,  so  that  the  current  will 

f  1m  taken  at  that  distance  from  tfie  ])oles  of  tbe  magnet  as  the  disc  is 

ttppfOiOhing  the  poles ;  now,  ou  completing  tbe  circuit,  you  obBorve 
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the  deflection  is  reduced  to  about  fifteen  divisions.  The  contact  will 
now  be  removed  to  the  opposite  side,  or  bottom  position  of  Hhe  disc, 
so  that  the  current  will  be  taken  at  Uie  same  distence  from  the  poles, 
but  after  that  part  of  the  disc  has  just  passed  between  them ;  on 
completing  the  circuit  you  see  the  deflection  has  increased  to  83 
divisions.    Let  us  note  ti[ieee  results  as  follows : — 


Oopper. 


We  will  now  replace  the  oopper  disc  with  one  of  iron,  and  repeat 
precisely  the  same  experiment.  We  find  that  the  current  from 
position  A  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  resistance  of 
600  Ohms  in  the  circuit  to  bring  the  beam  of  light  on  to  the  galvano- 
meter scale :  as  before  shown,  by  means  of  inserted  resistance  we  can 
obtain  any  desired  deflection.  It  is  now  about  98,  and  that  we  will 
take  as  the  right  measure  at  A.  We  take  the  top  position,  or  B,  and 
yon  observe  tibat  the  deflection  is  only  7  divisions ;  the  connection  is 
now  placed  at  position  C,  or  bottom  part,  and  we  get  but  very  little 
more  current  as  the  deflection  is  only  increased  by  one  division.  The 
results  with  iron  are  therefore  as  follows : — 


Iron, 
500  Ohms  in  oircait. 


If  we  compare  the  results  of  these  experiments  with  those  obtained 
with  the  same  metals  in  volta-electric  induction,  we  see  that  iron 
remains  fairly  uniform  in  its  results  in  both  cases,  but  that  copper 
behaves  differently.    Ton  must  not,  please,  take  the  figures  given  as 
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betng  abflolately  correct,  tbo 
LmperimeDts    having    been 
^acnoawhat  horriedly  made, 
w»d  merely  given  with  the 
fiew  of    enabling  you   to 
'  EDderstand   the   results  of 
evefully-made  experimenta 
ifith  Tarioufi  metals.    These 
^««ttlte      are      graphically 
shown  on  the  large  sheet 
iOBpended       before      you. 
tt»ked    2;    and,    aa    the 
measurements  are  to  scale, 
they     can     be     compared 
directly   with    each   other. 
The  large  circles  represent 
the    revolving    disos,    the 
email  ones  show  the  position 
of  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
^^^agii^t,  and  the  arrows  the 
ion  of  rotation.     The 
portions  show  the 
>  -  motive     force     at 
^   point  round  the  re- 
volving disc ;  thus  in  every 
cue  the  strongest  point  is, 
as     might     be     expected, 
directly   in    fi^nt    of   the 
polefl  of  the  exciting  mag* 
net,  the  strength  gradually 
£kding  from  thenec  on  either 
aide.      The  blue  portions 
•how  the  ezoesB  of  inductive 
eflbct  there  produced,  rela- 
tively to  a  point  equidistant 
from  the  magnetic  poles,  but 
on  the  opposite  side.    If  the 
ciirrent  set  up  in  the  metal 
■imply  depended  upon  the 
tntensity  of    that  part  of 
the  magnetic  field  through 
which  the  metal  was  pasEung, 
Hien  equidistant  points  on 
altber  sirle  of  the  magnetic 
polei  should  produce  equal 
deflections,      because     the 
magnetic  intensity  is  equal ; 
c«i  inspecting  the  diagrams, 
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however,  it  appears  as  if  a  very  sluggish  inductive  effect  were  produced 
in  the  diamagnetio  metals  of  high  conductivity,  the  sluggishness 
increasing  with  the  conductivity  of  the  metal,  as  though  the  atoms 
took  a  comparatively  long  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
changes  in  the  magnetic  field  through  which  they  were  passing. 
This,  I  think,  confirms  the  theory  I  have  ventured  to  advance  with 
respect  to  copper  while  under  the  influence  of  induction. 

K,  as  in  the  case  of  volta-electric  induction,  the  lines  of  force  are 
generated  too  quickly;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  magneto-electric  induction, 
the  diamagnetic  body  passes  too  quickly  through  the  magnetic  field ; 
the  atoms  of  the  substance,  in  each  case,  have  not  time  to  polarise  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  radiate  in  the  same  time  or  place  as  when 
influenced  more  slowly  by  this  force.  This  would  account  for  the 
apparent  interruption  of  the  lines  of  force  by  the  copper  plate  in  the 
volta-electric  experiments,  and  also  for  the  *'  drag  "  or  retardation  on 
the  disc  of  the  same  metal,  as  shown  by  the  blue  colour  in  the  diagram 
whilst  part  of  it  is  passing  quickly  through  a  magnetic  field.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  speed  of  the  copper  disc 
might  be  attained  at  which  the  current  would  be  nt7,  through  the 
atoms  being  unable  to  polarise  in  the  allotted  time.  Not  so  with 
magnetic  metals,  as  iron  or  nickel,  in  each  of  which  the  atoms  appear 
to  be  very  susceptible  to  magnetic  influences,  and  to  polarise  very 
quickly,  as  shown  by  the  way  in  which  part  of  the  disc  is  affected 
just  before  entering  the  poles,  as  indicated  by  the  blue  colour  in  the 
diagram  marked  3. 

Plate  3. 


The  atoms  must  as  quickly  depolarise,  as  you  perceive  there  is  but 
very  little  of  what  I  have  termed  **  drag  "  in  those  metals.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  with  iron  the  amount  of  current  is  nearly  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  disc ;  whereas  with  copper  the 
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increase  ib  very  small,  tbo  curroBt  prodnoed  by  the  two  metals  being 
as  1  to  7,  at  a  speed  of  about  1300  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
higher  the  specific  conductivity  of  the  diamaguotic  metal,  tlie  greater 
the  **  drag/*  and  consequently  the  less  the  current  at  the  poles,  this 
being  more  manifest  at  the  high  speeds,  which  does  not,  however, 
agree  with  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday,  for  he  found  that  the 
currents  were  proportionate  in  strength  to  the  conducting  power  of 
the  bodies  experimented  with,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  higher  the 
conductivity  the  greater  the  current,  whereas  I  find  the  reverse  to  be 
the  <»se,  as  shown  on  the  diagram  before  you, 

Faraday  also  obtained  much  better  results  from  copper  than  from 
iron,  and  thus  he  recommended  copper  for  his  new  magneto-electrio 
machine^  Here,  again,  my  results  do  not  agree  with  bis,  for  I  find 
that  iron  gives  much  better  results  than  copper,  as  shown  on  the 
diagram ;  and  also  that  iron  has  the  advantage  that  the  current  in- 
creases almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed,  whereas  copper  does 
not ;  in  fact,  as  already  stated,  a  speed  might  be  obtained  at  which 
copper  would  give  no  current, 

Faraday,  in  summing  up  the  results  of  his  erperiments  on  Arago's 
phenomenon,  says :  **  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  therefore,  than  that 
with  iron  and  bodies  admitting  of  ordinary  magnetic  induction, 
opposite  poles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  neutralise 
each  other's  effects,  while  similar  poles  exalt  the  action.  But  with 
copper,  and  substances  not  sensible  to  ordinary  magnetic  impressions, 
similar  poles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plate  neutralise  each  other,  and 
opposite  poles  exalt  the  action***  Perhaps  you  wiU  more  readily  grasp 
the  subject  hy  refercLice  to  the  diagram  marked  4,  in  which  P  repre- 
sents the  plates  of  metal,  and  the  other  letters  the  respective  poles  of 
the  magnet  and  their  position. 


Plate  4, 
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Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  obtained  by  me  are  opposed 
to  those  given  by  Faraday,     1  have  given  the  actual  figures  obtained 
in  my  experimentH,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  diflbrence  betwoen 
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the  metals  copper  nnd  iron  is  ihat  iron  gives  tlie  biglier  cmreiit  of  the 
two,  as  it  has  done  in  all  my  experiments, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  apppoximatelj 
near  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  relative  condnctivity  of  metals 
by  revolving  discs  of  the  metal  under  test  in  a  magnetic  field,  and 
measuring  tbe  amount  of  cnrront  hotwoen  the  poles  or  the  amoiint  of 
"drag.*'  The  resnlts  given  on  diagram  5  show  how  suitable  the 
method  also  is  for  obtaining  the  saturation  point  of  tho  cores  of  electro- 
magnetSp  whether  of  different  qualities  of  iron  or  different  metala* 
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Very  recently  an  Electrical  CongreBB,  bold  in  Paris,  agreed  to  an 
universal  systom  of  electrical  units*  I  believe  the  value  of  some  of 
the  units  to  be  adopted  was  determined  by  passing  masses  of  metal  at 
varying  velocity  through  a  magnetic  field  of  imiform  intensity,  and 
noting  the  amount  of  current  so  produced.  X  understand  that  the 
results  obtained  by  different  experimentalists  did  not  agree,  and  from 
what  I  have  shown  you  this  evening,  yon  wiU  readily  nnderstaud  the 
reason  of  the  discrepancy.  To  obtain  accurate  resists  the  infiuence 
of  what  I  have  called  "  drag '"  must  certainly  be  taken  into  the  calcn* 
lations  as  an  important  factor.  There  are  other  matters  to  which  I 
attach  importance  connected  with  the  experimenta  X  have  endeavoured 
to  make  clear  to  you,  especially  with  those  on  magneto-electrio  indue* 
tion,  which  I  publish  for  the  first  time  this  evening ;  but  of  the  many 
good  rules  of  this  Institution,  there  is  one  which  does  not  allow  me 
to  tax  your  patience  for  more  than  one  hour,  and,  as  I  have  already 
exhausted  that  time,  X  must  not  detain  yon  longer,  except  to  thank 
you,  which  I  do  most  sincerely,  for  the  kmd  attention  you  have  given 
to  my  humble  endeavours  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  vol ta-elec trie 
and  magneto- electric  induction, 

[W.  S.] 
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The  Dartmntan  Theortf  of  histineL 

"  6ATm9T  ill  on  the  goodly  wings  iiiiio  the  peacocks  ?  or  wings  and 
leathern  unto  the  ostrich  ?  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  dost,  and  forgot teth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them, 
or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them.  ,  .  ,  Because  God  hath 
depriired  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  He  imparted  to  her  under- 
standing.** 

This  is  the  oldest  theory  of  instinct  The  writer  of  that  sublime 
monument  of  literary  power  in  which  it  occurs  observed  a  failure  of 
isstixiet  on  the  part  of  the  ostrich,  and  forthwith  attribntod  tlio  fact 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Deity ;  the  implication  plainly  being 
that  in  all  casee  where  instinct  is  perfect,  or  completely  suited  to  the 
naeda  of  the  animal  presenting  it,  the  perfection  is  to  l>e  attributed  to 
ft  God-given  faculty  of  wisdom.  This,  I  say,  is  the  oldest  theory  of 
instinct^  and  I  may  add  that  until  within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
il  ha0  been  the  only  theory  of  instinct.  I  think,  therefore,  I  ought 
to  begin  by  expl&ining  that  this  veneroble  and  time-honoured  theory 
10  a  purely  theological  explanation  of  the  ultimate  source  of  instinct, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  afibcted  by  any  scientific  theory  as  to  the 
proximate  causes.  It  is  with  such  a  theory  alone  that  we  shall  here 
be  eonccsmod. 

•*  When  giants  build,  men  must  bring  the  stones."  For  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  elaborating  Mr.  Darwin's 
theurteis  in  the  domain  of  psychology,  and  I  cannot  idltide  to  my  own 
work  in  this  connection  without  expressing  the  deep  obligations  under 
which  I  lie  to  his  ever  re4idy  and  ever  generous  asflistance — assist* 
ftneo  rendered  not  only  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  correspondenoe, 
bat  also  by  his  kindness  in  making  over  to  me  all  his  unpublished 
doicnpls,  together  with  the  notes  and  clippings  which  he  had 
making  for  the  post  forty  years  in  psychological  matters.  I  Imve 
gone  carefully  through  all  this  material,  and  have  published 
it  of  it  in  my  work  on  '  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.*  I  allude 
iihiB  work  on  the  present  occasion  in  order  to  observe  that,  as  it  has 
il^eoently  come  out,  I  shall  feel  myself  entitled  to  assume  thut  few 
have  road  it ;  and  therefore  I  sliall  not  cramp  my  remarks  by  seeking 
to  i?old  any  of  the  facts  or  arguments  therein  contained. 
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As  there  are  not  many  wor^  ^ihin  the  oompoas  of  our  lungoage 
which  Imve  had  their  moanint^  leas  definitely  fixed  than  the  word 
**  instinct/'  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  begin  by  clearly  defining  the 
aenBO  in  which  I  shall  use  it. 

In  general  litemtnre  and  conversation  we  nsually  find  that  instinct 
is  antithetically  opposed  to  reason,  and  this  in  each  wise  that  while 
the  mental  operations  of  the  lower  animals  are  termed  instinctive,  those 
of  man  are  termed  rationah  This  roagh  and  ready  attempt  at  psycho- 
logical classification  has  descended  to  us  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
like  kindred  attempts  at  zoological  classification,  is  not  a  hod  one  so 
far  as  it  goes.  To  divide  the  animal  kingdom  into  beasts,  fowls,  fish, 
and  creeping  things,  is  a  truly  scion tifio  classification  as  far  as  it  goes, 
only  it  does  not  go  far  enough  for  the  requirements  of  more  careful 
observation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  only  recognises  the  more  obvious  and 
sometimes  only  superficial  diiierences,  while  it  neglects  the  more 
hidden  and  nsually  more  importaut  resemblances.  And  to  classify 
all  the  mental  phenomena  of  animal  life  under  the  term  **  instinct," 
while  reserving  the  term  **  reason  "  to  designate  a  mental  peculiarity 
distinctive  of  man,  is  to  follow  a  similarly  archaic  method.  It  is 
quite  true  that  instinct  preponderates  in  animals,  while  reason  pre- 
ponderates in  man.  This  obvious  fiict  is  what  the  world  has  always 
seen,  just  as  it  saw  that  flying  appeared  to  be  distinctive  of  birds, 
and  creeping  of  reptiles.  Nevertheless,  a  bat  was  all  the  while  a 
mammal,  and  a  pterodactyl  waa  oot  a  bird ;  and  it  admits  of  proof  as 
definite  that  what  we  call  instinct  in  animals  occurs  in  man,  and  that 
what  we  call  reason  in  man  occurs  in  animals,  This^  I  mean,  is  the 
case  if  we  wait  to  attach  any  definition  to  tbe  words  which  we  employ. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  somo  difierenco  between  the  mind  of 
a  man  and  the  mind  of  a  brute,  and  if  without  waiting  to  ascertain 
what  this  difierenco  is,  we  say  that  it  consists  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tbe  faculty  of  reason,  we  are  making  the  same  kind  of 
mistake  as  when  wo  say  that  the  difiTerence  between  a  bird  and  a 
mammal  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  faculty  of  fiying. 
Of  course,  if  we  choose,  we  may  employ  the  word  **  reason  "  to  signi^ 
all  the  dififoronces  taken  together,  whatever  tbey  may  bo ;  and  so,  if 
we  like,  we  may  nse  the  word  "  flying,"  But  in  either  cose  we  should 
be  talking  nonsense,  because  we  should  be  divesting  the  words  of 
their  meaning,  or  proper  sense.  The  meaning  of  the  word  **  reason  " 
is  the  faculty  of  ratiocination — the  faculty  of  drawing  inferences 
from  a  perceived  equivalency  of  relations,  no  matter  whether  the 
relations  involve  the  simplest  mental  perceptions,  or  the  most  abstruse 
mathematical  calculations.  And  in  this,  the  only  re^l  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  reason  is  not  the  special  prerogative  of  man,  but 
occurs  through  the  zoological  scale  at  least  as  far  down  as  the 
articulata. 

What  then  is  to  be  our  definition  of  instinct  7 
First  of  all,  instinct   involves   menial  operation,  and  therefore 
implies  conmoumieis.     This  is  the  point  which  distinguishes  instinct 
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Next,  uuttmct  implies  hereditary  knowledge  of  ^e  objects  and 
mlatioTis  with  respect  to  which  it  Is  exerciaed;  it  maj  therefore 
openta  ux  full  perfection  prior  to  any  eEperienoa  on  the  part  of  the 
indi^idiiaL  When  the  papa  of  a  bee,  for  instuioa,  changes  into  an 
iniagi\  it  ptimrifi  suddenly  from  one  set  of  ezperienoeB  to  another — the 
I  belmeeii  its  pieTions  life  as  a  larva  and  its  new  life  aa  an 
bemg  aa  great  ss  the  diS&renoe  between  the  liyes  of  two 
i  belonging  to  two  difierent  sub-kingdoms ;  yet  as  soon  as  its 
afe  dry  it  exhibits  all  the  complex  instincts  of  the  mature 
in  full  perfectioxL  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  instincts  of 
wiefafatad  animals,  as  we  know  from  the  researches  of  the  late 
Mr.  Donglas  Spalding  and  others. 

Again,  instinct  does  not  imply  any  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  means  employed  and  ends  attained.  Such  know* 
ledge  may  be  present  in  any  degree  of  distinctness,  or  it  may  not  be 
proaent  at  all ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  immaterial  to  thr  exercise  of 
Iha  ImtiTi**  Take,  for  example,  the  instinct  of  the  Bcmbex.  This 
iBMOt  brings  from  time  to  time  fresh  food  to  her  younc:,  and 
nmeDibers  very  exactly  the  entrance  to  her  cell,  although  she  has 
oorered  it  with  sand,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  fn>m  the  but- 
roaaidtiig  surface*  Tet  H,  Fabre  found  that  if  he  brushed  a^ay 
the  earth  and  the  underground  passage  leading  to  the  nursery, 
thna  exposing  the  contained  larra,  the  parent  insect  '^was  quite 
at  a  loss,  and  did  not  even  recognise  her  own  offispring.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  knew  the  doors,  nursery,  and  the  passage,  but  not  her  child," 

Xiastly,  instinct  is  always  similarly  manifested  under  similar  cir* 
eamstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  these  circumstances  are  always  such  as  have  been  of  froqiieut 
occurrenoe  in  the  life-history  of  the  species* 

Now  in  all  these  respects  instinct  differs  conspicuously  from  every 
other  faculty  of  mind,  and  especially  from  reason.  Therefore  to 
gather  up  all  these  different u2  into  one  definition^  we  may  say  that 
instinct  ia  the  name  given  to  those  faculties  of  mind  which  arc  con- 
eemed  in  consciously  adaptive  action,  prior  to  individual  experience, 
without  neeoooary  knowle^lge  of  the  relation  between  means  employed 
and  ends  attained;  but  similarly  performed  under  simitar  and  fre- 
quently recurring  circumstances  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 


Sadi  being  my  definition  of  instinct,  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  eon- 
flider  Mr.  Darwin's  tboory  of  the  ori<^in  and  development  of  instincts. 

Now,  to  begin  wit}»,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  doos  Dot^  as  many  suppose 
that  it  does^  ascribe  the  origin  and  devidopmeat  of  all  iiiHtinctH  to  natural 
•election.     This  theory  does,  indeed,  snpp<  so  tliat  uattiral  sulecLiou 
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18  an  important  factor  m  tho  prooesB ;  but  it  neitboT  supposes  that  it 
is  the  only  factor,  nor  even  that  in  the  case  of  niimberlcgg  instincts 
it  hoB  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  their  formation.  Take,  for 
example,  the  instinct  of  wildness,  or  of  hereditary  fear  aa  directed 
towards  any  particular  eoemy — aay  man.  It  has  been  the  eicperieno^- 
of  travellers  wbo  have  first  visited  oceanic  islands  without  h 
inhabitants,  and  preyiously  onvisited  by  man,  that  tho  animals  are 
destitnte  of  any  fear  of  maD.  Under  such  circumstances  the  birds 
have  been  known  to  alight  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  new- 
comers, and  wolves  to  oome  and  eat  meat  held  in  one  hand  while  a 
knife  was  held  ready  to  slay  them  with  the  other*  But  this  primitive 
learlessness  of  man  gradually  passes  into  an  hereditary  instictet  of 
wOdness,  as  the  special  experiences  of  man's  proclivities  accumulate  ; 
and  as  this  instinct  is  of  too  rapid  a  growth  to  admit  of  our  attributing 
it  to  natural  selection  (not  one  per  cent  of  the  animals  having  been 
destroyed  before  the  instinct  is  developed )>  we  can  only  attribute  its 
growth  to  the  effects  of  inherited  observation.  In  other  words,  just 
as  in  the  lifetioie  of  the  individual,  adjustive  actions  which  were 
originally  intelligent  may  by  frequent  repetition  become  automatic, 
BO  in  the  lifetime  of  the  species,  actions  originally  intelligent  may, 
by  frequent  repetition  and  heredity,  so  write  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  system  that  the  latter  is  prepared,  even  before  individual  ex- 
perience, to  perform  adjustive  actions  mechanically  which,  in  previous 
generatione,  were  performed  intelligently*  This  mode  of  origin  of 
instincts  has  been  called  by  Mr,  Lewes  the  *^  lapsing  of  intelligence/* 
and  it  was  fuUy  recognised  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  factor  in  the  formation 
of  instinct. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  instinct,  then,  attributes  the  evolution 
of  instincts  to  these  two  causes  acting  either  singly  or  in  combijaation 
—natural  selection  and  lapsing  intelligence.  I  shall  now  proceed  lo 
adduce  some  of  the  more  important  facta  and  considerations  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  support  this  theory,  and  show  it  to  be 
by  far  the  most  comprthensiv©  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  baa  hitherto  been  propomided* 

That  many  instincts  must  have  owed  their  origin  and  develop*  _^^ 
ment  to  natural  selection  exclusively  is,  I  think,  rendered  evident  bjl^H 
the  following  general  conBiderations : —  ^^ 

(1)  Considering  the  great  importance  of  instincts  to  species,  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  that  they  must  be  in  large  part  subject  to  the 
influence  of  natural  selection.  (2)  Many  instinctive  actions  are  per- 
formed by  animals  too  low  in  the  scale  to  admit  of  our  supposing 
that  the  adjustments  which  are  now  instiuetive  can  ever  have  been 
intelligent*  (3)  Among  the  higher  animals  instinctive  actions  are 
performed  at  an  age  before  intelligence,  or  the  power  of  learning  by 
individual  experience,  has  begun  to  assert  itself.  (4)  Many  instincts, 
as  we  now  find  them^  are  of  a  kind  which,  although  i>erformed  by  in- 
telligent animals  at  a  matured  ago,  yet  can  obviously  never  have  been 
originated  by  intelligent  observation*   Take,  for  instauce,  the  instinct 
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of  incubation.  It  is  quite  imponsibld  that  any  animal ,  prior  to 
indiTidual  or  ancestral  experience,  c^in  have  kept  its  eggs  warm  with 
the  intelligent  purpose  of  developing  their  contents ;  so  we  cxiu  only 
snppoae  that  the  incabating  instinct  began  in  some  such  form  as  we 
now  Bee  it  in  the  spider,  where  the  object  of  the  process  is  protection^ 
as  distingnished  ^m  the  imparting  of  heat  But  incidental  to  such 
protection  iu  the  case  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  the  impai^tiug  of 
heat,  and  as  animals  gradiiaUy  became  warm-blooded,  no  doubt  this 
klter  function  became  of  more  and  more  importance  to  incubation. 
GoQfleqnentlj,  those  individuals  which  most  constantly  cntldlod  their 
eggs  would  develop  most  progeny,  and  bo  the  incubating  instinct 
wiHlld  be  developed  by  natural  selection  without  there  ever  having 
been  any  inteUigence  in  the  matter. 

From  those  fonr  general  considerations,  therefore,  we  may  conclude 
(without  waiting  to  give  special  illustrations  of  each)  that  one  mode 
of  origin  of  instincts  consists  in  natural  selection,  or  survival  of  the 
fltteit,  continuously  preserving  actions  which,  although  never  iutelli- 
gont,  yet  happen  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  animals  which  first 
chanced  to  perform  them.  Among  animals,  both  in  a  state  of  nature 
and  domestication,  we  constantly  meet  with  individual  peculiarities 
of  disposition  and  of  habit,  which  in  themselves  are  utterly  mcaning- 
lefifl,  and  therefore  quite  useless.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  among 
a  Dumber  of  such  meaningless  or  fortuitous  psychological  variaticms, 
any  one  ariges  which  happens  to  be  of  use,  this  variation  would  be 
seised  upon,  intensified,  and  fostered  by  natural  selection,  just  as  in  the 
analogona  case  of  structures.  Moreover  there  is  evidence  that  such 
fortuitous  variations  in  the  psychology  of  animals  (whether  useless  or 
accidentally  udefiil)  are  ft^queetly  inherited,  so  as  to  becfjme  distinc- 
tive, not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  races  or  strains.  Thus,  among 
Mr.  Darwin's  manuscripts  I  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thwaites  under 
the  date  1860,  saying  that  all  his  domestic  ducks  in  Ceylon  had  quite 
lout  their  natural  instincts  with  regard  to  water,  which  they  would 
oever  enter  unless  driven,  and  that  when  the  young  birds  were  thus 
compelled  to  enter  the  water  they  Lad  to  be  quickly  taken  out  aguju 
to  prevent  them  from  drowning.  Mr,  Thwaites  adds  that  tliis  pecu- 
liarity only  occurs  in  one  particular  breed,  Tumhler  pigeons  in- 
stinctively tumbling,  pijuter-pigeous  instinctively  pouting,  «&c.,  are 
further  illustrations  of  the  same  general  fact. 

Coming  now  to  instincts  developed  by  lapsing  intelligence,  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  acquisition  of  Em  hcroilitary  fear  of  man  as  an 
instance  of  this  class.  Now  not  only  may  the  hereilitary  fear  of  man 
be  thus  accjuired  through  the  observation  of  ancestors — and  this  even 
to  the  extent  of  kn<jwing  by  instinct  what  constitutes  safe  distance 
from  fire-arms ;  bnt^  conversely,  when  fully  formed  it  may  again  be 
lofl  by  disuse.  Thus  there  is  no  animal  more  wild,  or  diflicult  to 
tame,  tiiaii  the  young  of  the  wild  rabbit ;  while  there  is  no  animal 
mofe  tame  than  the  young  of  tho  domestic  rabbit.  And  the  same 
itmiark  ai»plicg,  though  in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  to  the  young  of 
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the  wild  and  of  the  domestic  duck,  FoTj  according  to  Dr.  Bae,  *'  J£ 
the  eggs  of  a  wild  dock  are  placed  with  those  of  a  tame  duck  under  a 
hen  to  be  hatched » tho  ducMings  from  the  former,  on  the  very  day 
they  leave  the  egg^  will  immediately  endeavotir  to  hide  tliem- 
selves,  or  take  to  the  water,  if  there  be  any  water,  should  anyone 
approach,  whilst  the  young  from  tiie  tame  duck's  eggs  will  show 
little  or  no  akrm.*'  Now,  aa  neither  rabbits  nor  ducks  are  likely  to 
have  been  selected  by  man  to  breed  from  on  account  of  tameness,  we 
may  set  down  the  loss  of  wildness  iu  the  domestic  breeds  to  the  on- 
compounded  effects  of  hereditary  memory  of  man  as  a  harmless 
animal,  just  as  we  attributed  the  original  acquisition  of  institietivG 
wOdness  to  1^e  hereditary  memory  of  man  as  a  dangerous  animal;  in 
neither  case  can  we  suppose  that  ^e  principle  of  selection  has  operated 
in  any  considerable  degree. 

Thus  far,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  dealt  separately  with 
these  two  factors  in  the  formation  of  instLDct — natural  selection  and 
lapsing  intelligenoe^and  have  sought  to  show  that  either  of  them 
working  singly  is  sufficient  to  develop  some  instincts.  But,  no 
doubt,  in  the  ease  of  most  instincts  intelligence  and  natural  selection 
have  gone  hand  in  hand,  or  coHDperated,  in  producing  the  observed 
results — natural  selection  always  securing  and  rendering  permanent 
any  advances  which  intelligence  may  have  made.  Thiie,  to  take  one 
case  as  an  illustratioti*  Dr,  Eae  tells  me  that  the  grouEO  of  North 
America  have  the  curious  inetinct  of  burrowing  a  tunnel  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  In  the  end  of  this  tunnel  they  sleep 
securely,  for  when  any  four-footed  enemy  approaches  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  tho  bird,  in  order  to  escape,  has  only  to  fly  up  through 
the  thin  covering  of  snow.  Now  in  this  case  tho  grouse  probably 
b^gan  to  burrow  in  the  snow  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  or  concealment, 
or  both  J  audi  if  so,  thus  far  the  burrowing  was  an  act  of  intelligence. 
But  the  longer  the  timnel  the  better  would  it  serve  in  tho  above- 
descrihed  means  of  escape  ;  therefore  natural  selection  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  birds  which  made  the  longest  tunnels,  until  the  utmost 
benefit  that  length  of  tunnel  could  give  had  been  attained. 

And  similarly,  I  believe,  all  the  host  of  animal  iustincts  may  be 
fully  explained  by  the  joint  operation  of  these  two  causes— intelli- 
gent adjustment  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  now,  I  may  draw 
attention  to  another  fact  which  ia  of  great  importance,  viz.  tbat 
instincts  admit  of  being  modified  as  modifying  eireumstances  may 
require.  In  other  ivords,  instincts  are  not  rigidly  fixed,  but  are 
pliisticj  and  their  plasticity  renders  them  capable  of  improvement  or 
of  alteration,  according  as  intelligent  obBorvation  requii"©s.  The 
assistance  which  is  thus  I'cudcred  by  intelligence  to  natural  selection 
must  obviously  be  very  gi-eat,  for  under  any  cbange  in  the  surround- 
ing conditions  of  life  which  calls  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
ancestral  instincts  of  the  animal,  natimil  selection  is  not  left  to  wait, 
as  it  were,  for  tlie  required  viiriations  to  arise  fortuitously ;  but  is  from 
tbe  first  fumij^hed  by  the  intelligence  of  tho  aninml  with  the  particular 
variations  which  are  needed. 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  thiB  principle  of  the  variation  of  instinct 
under  the  guidance  of  intelligence^  X  may  here  in  trod  nee  a  few 
examples. 

Hnbcr  obsetres^  *'  How  daotile  is  the  instinct  of  bees,  and  how 
readily  it  adapts  itself  to  the  place,  the  circuniEtances,  and  the  needs 
of  the  community."  Thus,  by  means  of  contrivances  which  I  need 
not  hero  explain,  he  forced  the  bees  either  to  cease  building  conibs,  or 
to  change  their  instinctive  mode  of  bnilding  from  above  downwards, 
to  baildmg  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  also  horizontally.  The  bees 
in  each  caae  changed  their  mode  of  buililing  accordingly.  Again^  an 
irregular  piece  of  comb,  when  placed  by  Huber  on  a  smooth  table, 
tottered  so  much  that  the  bumble  bees  could  not  work  on  so  unsteady 
a  biffia.  To  prevent  the  tottering,  two  or  three  bees  held  the  comb 
by  fixing  their  front  feet  on  the  table,  and  their  hind  feet  on  the  comb. 
This  they  continned  to  do,  relieving  guard,  for  three  days,  until  they 
had  built  supporting  pillars  of  wax.  Some  other  bumble  bees,  when 
shut  up  and  so  prevented  from  getting  moss  wherewith  to  cover 
their  neets,  tore  threads  from  a  piee^  of  cloth,  and  **  carded  them  with 
their  feet  into  a  fretted  mass,"  which  they  used  as  moss.  Lastly, 
Andrew  Knight  observed  that  his  bees  availed  themselves  of  a  kind 
of  oeineiit  made  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  with  which  ho  had  covered 
some  decorticated  trees — nsiBg  this  rcady-^made  material  instead  of 
their  own  propolis,  the  mannfiioture  of  which  they  discontinued  ;  and 
more  recently  it  has  been  observed  that  bees,  "instead  of  searching 
for  pollen,  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  very  different  enbetanca, 
naniely,  oatmeal/'  Now  in  all  tbese  cases  it  is  evident  that  if,  &-om 
«ij  change  of  environment,  such  accidental  ermditions  were  to  occur 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  bees  would  be  ready  at  any  time  to  meet 
Ihem  by  intelligent  adjustment,  which,  if  continued  sufficiently  long 
and  aided  by  selection,  would  pass  into  true  intitiBcts  of  building 
combfl  in  new  directions,  of  supporting  combs  during  their  construc- 
tion,  of  carding  threads  of  cloth,  of  substituting  cement  for  pro|»oliB 
md  oatmeal  for  pollen. 

Turning  to  higher  animals,  Andrew  Knight  tells  us  of  a  bird 
wliioh,  having  built  her  nest  npr»n  a  forcing- house,  ceased  to  visit  it 
during  the  day  when  the  heat  of  the  house  nas  sufficient  to  incubate 
the  ^^^ ;  but  always  returned  to  sit  upon  the  eggs  at  night  when  the 
ttitnjKsrature  of  the  bouse  felL  Again,  thread  and  worsted  are  now 
faalAtually  used  by  sundry  species  of  birds  in  building  their  nests, 
iliilead  of  wool  and  hf>rHe-hair,  which  in  turn  were  no  doubt  originally 
•olMtttiites  for  vegetable  fibres  and  grassts.  This  is  oBpecially 
BOlKeeablo  in  the  case  of  the  tuilor-bird,  which  Unds  thread  the  best 
milerial  wherewith  to  sow.  The  coTOnion  house-sjiarrow  furnishes 
•aother  instance  of  intelligent  nilaptaition  of  iKst-huilditig  to  circum- 
fliniCGa,  for  in  trees  it  bnilds  a  d<mied  nest  (presuiuablyi  therefore,  tho 
mcestral  type),  bat  in  towns  avails  itself  by  preferouco  of  sheltered 
hotee  in  buildings,  where  it  can  afford  to  save  time  and  trouble  by 
ooottructing  a  loosely-formed  nest.  Moreover,  the  chimney-  and 
hOQBO^wallows  have  similarly  changed  their  instincts  of  niditicatioD, 
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and  in  America  this  cliAnge  hafi  taken  pkee  withm  tbo  last  two  or 

three  hundred  years.  Indeed,  according  to  Captain  Elliott  Co«08,  all 
the  species  of  swallow  on  that  continent  (with  one  possible  eJtception) 
have  thus  modified  the  sites  and  structnres  of  tlieir  nests  in  accord- 
ance with  the  novel  facilities  afforded  bj  the  settlement  of  the 
conntTy. 

Another  instructive  case  of  an  intelligent  change  of  instinct  in 
connection  with  nest-bnilding  is  given  from  a  letter  by  Mr,  Hanst, 
dated  New  Zenlaad,  18G2,  wliich  I  find  among  Mr.  Darwin's  mann- 
Bcripts.  Mr.  Hanst  says  that  the  Paradise  duck,  which  natnrally  or 
usually  builds  its  nest  along  the  rivers  on  tho  gmund,  has  been 
observed  by  him  on  the  east  of  the  island,  when  disturbed  in  their 
naets  upon  the  ground,  to  build  *'  new  ones  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
afterwards  bringing  their  young  ones  down  on  their  backs  to  the 
water ; "  and  exactly  the  same  thing  has  been  recorded  by  another 
ohaerver  of  the  wild  ducks  of  Guiana,  Xow  if  intelligent  adjnstment 
to  peculiar  circumstances  is  thus  adequate,  not  only  to  make  a  whole 
breed  or  species  of  bird  trant?port  their  young  upon  their  backs — or, 
as  in  the  case  of  tho  woixlcock,  between  their  lege — but  even  to  make 
web-footed  water-fowl  build  their  nests  in  high  trees,  I  think  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  need  of  such  adjustment  were  of  sufficiently 
long  continuance,  the  intelligence  which  leads  to  it  would  eventiially 
produce  a  new  and  remarkable  modification  of  their  ancestral  instinct 
of  neet'building. 

Turning  now  from  the  instinct  of  nidification  to  that  of  incuba- 
tion, 1  may  give  one  example  to  show  the  plasticity  of  the  instinct  in 
relation  to  the  observed  requirements  of  progeny.  Several  years  ago 
I  placed  in  the  nest  of  a  sitting  Brahma  hen,  four  newly* bom  ferrets. 
She  took  to  them  almost  immediati'ly,  and  remained  with  them  for 
rather  more  than  a  fortnight^  when  I  made  a  separation.  During  the 
whole  of  the  time  the  hen  had  to  sit  upon  the  nest,  for  the  young 
ferrets  were  not  able  to  follow  her  about,  as  young  chickens  would 
have  done.  The  hen  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the  lethargy  of  her 
offspring,  and  two  or  tliree  times  a  day  she  ujsed  to  fly  off  the  nest 
calling  on  her  brood  to  follow  ;  butj  on  hearing  their  cries  of  distress 
from  cold,  she  always  returned  immediately^  and  sat  with  patience 
for  six  or  seven  hours  more,  I  found  that  it  only  touk  the  hen  one 
day  to  learn  the  moaning  of  these  cries  of  distress  ;  for  aftor  the  first 
day  she  would  always  run  in  an  agitated  mamier  to  any  place  where 
I  concealed  the  ferretSj  provided  that  this  place  was  not  too  far 
away  from  the  nest  to  prevent  her  from  hearing  their  cries.  Yet 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
between  two  cries  than  tlio  shrill  piping  note  of  a  young  chicken,  and 
the  hoarse  growling  noise  of  a  young  ferret*  At  times  the  hen  used 
to  fiy  off  the  nest  with  a  loud  scream,  which  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
unaccusttimcd  sensation  of  being  nipped  by  the  young  feri-ots  in  thuir 
search  for  tho  tratlition«l  source  of  mammalian  nutriment.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  remark  that  the  hen  showed  so  much  anxiety  when 
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Hie  ferrets  wore  taken  from  the  nest  to  be  fed,  tbat  I  adopted  the  plan 
of  giving  tbem  tlie  milk  in  their  nest,  and  with  this  arrangement  the 
ben  seemed  quite  eati&6ed  ;  at  any  rate  she  osed  to  eh  nek  when  Abe  eaw 
the  milk  cumin  g,  and  smreyed  the  feeding  with  evident  satisfaction. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  instincts 
in  bees  and  birds  admit  of  being  greatly  modified,  both  in  the  indl- 
Tidoal  and  in  the  race,  bj  intelligent  adaptation  lo  cban^^od  eouditioiifl 
of  Ufa ;  and  therefore  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  tbe  principle  of 
laptiiig  intelligence  must  bo  of  much  assistauce  to  that  of  natural 
selectioD  in  the  origination  and  development  of  instinct. 

I  shall  now  tnm  to  anothtrt*  branch  of  the  subject.  From  tbe 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  sliould  ohtidn  a 
great  variety  of  instances  among  wild  animals  of  now  instiucts 
acquired  nnder  human  observation^  seeing  that  the  conditions  of 
their  life,  as  a  rule,  remain  pretty  uniform  for  any  periods  over  which 
haman  obsorvation  can  extend.  But  from  a  time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  history,  mankind,  in  the  practice  of  domesticating  animals, 
has  been  making  what  we  may  now  deem  a  gigantic  experiment  upon 
the  topic  before  us. 

The  influences  of  domestication  upon  the  psychology  of  animals 
may  bo  broadly  considered  as  both  negative  and  positive — negative 
in  the  obliteration  of  natural  instincts;  positive  in  the  creation  of 
artificial  instincts.  I  shall  consider  these  two  hrancbea  separately, 
and  here  I  may  again  revert  to  the  obliteration  of  oatimil  wildncss. 
We  all  know  that  the  horse  is  an  easily  breakable  animal,  but  bis 
nearest  allies  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  zebra  and  the  qiiagga,  are  tbe 
most  obstinately  unbreakable  of  animals.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
the  natural  wildness  of  all  wild  species  of  kine,  as  contrasted  with 
the  innate  tamenoss  of  our  domesticated  breeds.  Consider  again  the 
mam  of  the  cat.  The  domesticated  aninml  is  sufficiently  tame,  even 
fonn  kittenhood  ;  whereas  its  nearest  cousin  in  a  state  of  nature^  tbe 
vild  eat,  is  perbaps  of  all  animals  the  most  un tameable.  But  uf 
coQjao  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  dog  tbat  we  meet  with  the  strongest 
efidnBee  on  this  point.  The  most  general  and  characteristic  features 
lA  tbe  psychology  of  all  the  domesticated  varieties  are  faithfulness, 
doeility»  and  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  master ;  whereas  tlae  mofit 
Qtual  and  characteristic  featui-es  in  tbe  psychology  of  all  tbe  wild 
ipeetea  are  fierceness,  treachery,  and  self-reliance.  But,  not  fortber 
to  pursue  the  negative  side  of  this  subject,  let  ns  now  turn  to  the 
positiTe,  or  to  the  power  which  man  has  shown  himself  to  possess  of 
implanting  new  instincts  in  the  mental  constitution  of  animals.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  1  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  most  conapitjuous 
instance,  which  is  of  course  furnished  by  the  dog,  seeing  tbat  tbe  dog 
has  always  been  selected  and  ti*ained  with  more  or  less  express 
fdarenoe  to  his  mental  qualities.  And  here  I  may  observe  tbat  in 
Ibe  process  of  modifying  psychology  by  domestication  exactly  the 
■anio  principlofi  have  beon  brought  into  o|>eration  as  tbosn  to  which 
wc  attribute  the  modilication  of  instincts  in  general ;  for  tbe  processes 
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of  artificial  Bolection  and  Irainiog  in  sncoessiye  generationB  are 
precisely  analogons  to  the  procesBOB  of  oaturol  selection  and  lap8ing> 
of  intelligence  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Touching  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  the  ortifieia!  instincts  of  the  dog, 
I  may  first  mention  those  which  he  has  himself  dilated  npon — 1  mean 
the  instincts  of  pinnting,  retrieving,  and  sheep-tending ;  but  as  Mr, 
Darwin  has  already  fully  treated  of  these  inBtincts,  1  need  not  gci 
over  the  ground  which  he  has  traversed,  and  ro  shall  €4>nfiDe  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  another  artificial  instinct,  which,  although  not 
mentioned  by  him*  seems  to  me  of  no  less  significance^!  mean  ther 
instinct  of  guarding  property.  This  is  a  purely  artificial  instinct, 
creat-ed  by  man  expressly  for  his  own  purposes ;  and  it  is  now  sa 
strongly  ingrained  in  the  intelligence  of  the  dog  that  it  is  unusual  to 
find  any  individual  animal  in  which  it  is  wholly  absent.  Thug,  wo* 
all  knowj  that  without  any  training  a  dog  will  allow  a  stranger  to 
pass  by  his  master's  gate  without  molestation,  but  that  as  soon  as  the 
stranger  passes  within  the  gate,  and  so  trespasses  upon  what  the  dog 
knows  to  be  his  master's  territory,  the  animal  immediately  begins  to 
bark  in  order  to  give  his  master  notice  of  the  invasion.  And  this 
loads  me  to  observe  that  barking  is  in  itself  an  artificial  instinct, 
developed,  I  believe,  as  an  ofishoot  from  the  more  general  instinct  of 
guarding  property.  None  of  the  wild  species  of  dog  are  known  to 
bark,  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  btrking  is  an  artificial 
instinct,  actjuired  by  the  domestic  dog  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  to 
his  mnstiT  tlie  presence  of  thieves  or  enemies,  I  may  further  observe 
that  this  instinct  of  guartling  property  extenrls  to  the  formation  of  an 
instinctive  idea  on  the  ptirt  of  the  animal,  of  itself  as  constituting  part 
of  that  projierty.  If,  for  instance,  a  friend  gives  you  tempoi'ary  chargo 
of  his  dog,  even  although  the  dog  may  never  have  seen  you  before^ 
observing  that  you  are  his  master's  friend  mx^  that  his  master  intendi 
you  to  take  charge  of  him,  he  immediately  transfers  his  aliegianoa 
from  his  master  to  you,  as  to  a  deputed  owner,  and  will  then  follow 
you  through  any  number  of  crowded  streets  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Tims,  whether  we  look  to  the  negative  or  to  the  positive  influences  of 
doraostieation  upon  the  psychology  of  the  dog,  wo  must  conclude  that 
a  change  has  been  wrought,  so  profound  that  the  whide  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  animal  now  presents  a  more  express  reference  to  the 
needs  of  another,  and  his  enslaving  animal,  than  it  does  to  his  own, 
ludeeil^  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  one  feature  in  the  whole 
psychology  of  the  dog  which  has  been  left  unaltered  by  the  influence 
of  man,  excepting  only  those  instincts  which,  being  neither  useful  nor 
harmful  to  man,  have  never  been  subject  to  his  operation — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  instinct  of  burying  food,  turning  round  to  mako  a, 
bed  before  lying  down,  &c. 

I  will  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  and  one  which, 
although  in  my  opinion  of  the  greatest  imi)ortaii€L%  has  never  befure 
been  alluded  tt> ;  I  mean  the  hjcal  and  specific  variations  of  instinct. 
By  a  local  variation  of  instinct,  I  moan  a  variation  presented  by  a 
species  in  a  state  of  nature  over  some  particular  area  of  geographical 
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distTibcttion*  It  is  easy  to  boo  tUe  importance  of  sucli  local  variations 
of  inatiiust  as  evidence  of  the  transmutation  of  instinct,  if  wo  reflect 
that  finch  a  local  variation  is  obvionslj  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  new 
iutttinct.  For  example,  the  beavers  in  California  have  co4ised  to  make 
dttin%  the  hysBQfis  in  Sonth  Africa  have  ceased  to  make  burrows,  and 
lliere  ia  a  aqnirrel  in  the  noigbbourhood  of  Mount  Airy  which  has 
developed  carnivorous  tastes— *riiiining  al>out  the  trees,  not  to  search 
f**r  nuts,  but  to  search  for  birds,  the  bhiod  of  which  it  sucks.  In 
Ohinitalii  there  is  a  mountain  parrot  which  before  the  settlement  of 
the  place  was  a  honey-eater,  but  when  sheep  were  iutrmluccd  the  birds 
found  that  mutton  was  more  palatable  to  them  than  honey,  and 
quickly  abandoned  their  ancestral  habits,  exehaugiug  their  simple 
tastea  of  honey-eaters  for  the  savageness  of  tearers  of  fle&h.  For  the 
birds  come  in  docks,  single  out  a  sheep,  tear  out  the  wool,  and  when  the 
sheep,  exhausted  hy  running  about,  falls  upon  its  side,  they  boro  into 
its  abdominal  cavity  to  get  at  the  fat  which  surrounds  the  kidneys. 

These,  I  think,  are  sufficient  instances  Ui  show  what  I  mean  by 
local  variations  of  instinct.  Turning  now  to  the  s]ieeific  variations, 
I  think  they  constitute  even  stronger  evidence  of  the  transmutation 
of  instinct;  for  whexe  we  find  an  instinct  peculiar  to  a  species,  or 
not  oocnrring  in  any  other  species  of  the  g^nue,  we  have  the  strongest 
|M3fl8ibld  evidence  of  that  partictdar  instinct  having  been  specially 
developed  in  that  particular  species.  And  this  evidence  is  of  parti' 
calar  cogency  when,  as  gametlmes  happeng,  the  change  of  instinct  is 
sssoeiated  with  structures  pointing  to  the  state  of  the  instincts  before 
the  change.  Thus,  for  example,  the  dipper  lielongs  to  a  non-aquatic 
family  of  birds,  but  has  developed  the  instinetp  peculiar  to  its  species, 
of  diving  under  water  and  ruun-ing  along  the  bottoms  of  streams* 
The  s^iecies,  however,  has  not  had  time,  since  the  acquisition  of  this 
instinct,  to  develop  any  of  the  structures  which  in  all  a^j^atic  families 
of  birds  are  correlated  with  their  aquatic  instincts,  such  as  webbed 
feet,  45C.  That  is  to  say,  the  bird  retains  all  its  structural  affinities, 
while  departing  from  the  family  type  as  regards  its  instincts.  A 
pxeeiaely  converse  case  occurs  in  certain  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
funiliee  which  are  aquatic  in  their  aMnities,  these  species,  however, 
having  lost  their  aquatic  instincts*  Such  is  the  case^  for  example, 
with  the  upland  geese.  These  are  true  geese  in  all  their  affinities, 
retaining  the  webbed  feet,  and  all  the  structures  suited  to  the  display 
'  aquatic  instincts ;  yet  they  never  visit  the  water*  Similarly,  there 
i  species  of  parrots  and  tree  frogs,  which,  while  still  retaiuiog  the 
tmctnres  adapted  to  climbing  trees,  have  entirely  lost  their  arboreal 
abtts.  Kow,  short  of  actual  historical  or  palieontological  informa- 
tion— which  of  course  in  the  case  of  instincts  is  unattainable,  seeing 
that  instincts,  unlike  stnictures,  never  occur  in  a  foBsil  state — short, 
say,  of  actual  historical  or  pa,!a3ontological  information,  wo  could 
ave  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  fact  of  transmutation  of  instincts 
I  is  furnished  by  such  cases,  wherein  a  particular  species  while 
epaiting  from  the  instinctive  habits  of  its  nearest  allies,  still  retains 
be  structores  which  are  ouly  suited  to  the  instiucts  now  obsolete* 
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This    last   bead    of   evidence— that,    namelj,   aa    to   local  and 
Bpeeific  Tariations  of  instincts — differs  in  one  important  respect  from  1 
all  the  other  heads  of  evidence  whioh  I  have  previonsly  adduced.     For  | 
while  theae  other  heads  of  evidence   had  reference  to  the  theory] 
concerning  the  cau^e^  of  transmutation,  this  head  of  evidence  has 
reference  to  the  foci  of  transmutation.     Whatever,   therefore,  we 
tnay  think  eoncemiog  the  evidence  of  the  causes,  it  is  qnite  distinct 
from  that  on  which  I  now  rely  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  fiict. 

I  shall  now,  for  the  sake  of  fairness,  brieBy  allude  to  the  more . 
important  cases  of  special  difScnlty  which  lie  against  Mr.  Darwin's  I 
theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of  instincts.  For  the  sake] 
of  brevity,  however,  I  shall  nijt  allude  to  those  cases  of  special  1 
difficulty  which  he  has  himself  treated  in  the  *  Origin  of  Species**! 
but  shall  confine  myself  to  considering  the  other  and  most  formidable  \ 
etmaB  which,  after  eurveying  all  the  known  instincts  presented  by 
aatmals,  I  have  felt  to  be  such. 

First,  we  have  the  alleged  instinct  of  the  scorpion  committing 
snicide  when  surrounded  by  fire.  This  instinct,  if  it  really  exists, 
would  no  doubt  present  a  difficulty,  because  it  is  clearly  an  instinct 
which,  being  not  only  of  no  use,  but  actually  detrimental  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  species,  could  never  have  been  developed  either  by] 
natural  selection  or  by  lapsing  intelligence.  I  may,  however,  dismiss 
this  case  with  a  mere  mention,  because  as  yet  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  admit  of  our  definitely  accepting  it  ^ 
as  a  fact 

There  can  be  no  such  doubt,  however,  attaching  to  another 
instinct  largely  prevalent  among  insects,  and  which  is  unquestionably 
detrimental,  both  to  the  individnal  and  to  the  Bpoeics.  I  allude  to 
the  instinct  of  flying  through  flame.  This  is  unquestionably  a  true 
instinct,  because  it  is  manifestetl  by  all  individuals  of  the  same] 
specica  How  then  are  we  to  explain  its  occurrence  f  I  think  v 
may  do  so  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that  flame  is  not  a  suffi* 
ciently  common  object  iu  nature  to  lead  to  any  express  instinct  for 
its  avoidance;  and  in  the  next  place  by  considoring  tfiat  insects  I 
unquestionably  manifcfit  a  disposition  to  approach  and  oxamind 
shining  objects.  Whether  this  disposition  is  due  to  mero  curiosity, 
or  to  a  desire  to  ascertain  if  the  shining  objects  will,  like  flowers, 
yield  them  footl,  is  a  question  which  need  not  here  concern  us.  Wo  ] 
have  merely  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  such  a  general  disposition  is 
displayed.  Taking  then  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
flame  is  not  a  sufficiently  common  object  in  nature  to  lead  to  any 
instinct  expressly  directed  against  its  avoidance,  it  seems  to  me  that  i 
the  difficulty  we  ore  considering  is  a  difficulty  no  longer. 

The  shamming-dead  of  insects  appears  at  first  sight  a  formidable 
difficulty,  because  it  is  impoBsible  to  understand  how  any  insect  can 
have  acquired  the  idea  of  death  or  of  its  intentional  simulation. 
This  difficulty  occurred  to  Mr.  Darwin  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
among  his  manuscripts  I  find  some  very  interesting  notea  of  experi- 
meuts  upon  the  subject.     He  procured  a  number  of  insects  which 
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fxbibiiod  the  iDstinct,  wid  curefiilly  noted  the  attttiif?e  in  wbich 
they  feigned  death.  Some  of  these  insects  he  tlic^n  killed,  and  he 
found  thai  in  no  case  did  the  attitude  in  which  they  feigned  deftth 
resemble  the  attitude  in  which  they  really  died.  Consequently  wo 
mnei  eondade  that  all  the  instinct  amounts  to  is  that  of  remaining 
motionlees,  and  therefore  inconspicuous^  in  the  presence  of  danger ; 
and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  understanding  how  such  an  instinct 
as  this  should  be  developed  by  natural  selection  in  an  animal  which 
ham  no  great  powers  of  locomotion,  than  there  is  in  understanding 
how  the  instinct  to  run  away  from  danger  should  be  deyelopcni  in 
another  animal  with  powers  of  rapid  locomotion.  The  case,  however, 
is  not^  I  think,  quite  so  easy  to  understand  in  the  feigning  death  of 
liigher  animals.  From  the  evidence  which  I  have  I  find  it  almost 
impoBHible  to  doubt  that  certain  birds,  foxes,  wolves,  and  monkeys, 
not  to  mention  some  other  and  more  doubtful  cases,  exhibit  the 
peculiarity  of  appearing  dead  when  captured  by  man.  As  all  these 
animals  are  highly  locomotive,  we  cannot  here  attribute  the  fact  to 
protective  causea.  Moreover,  in  these  animals  this  behaviour  is  not 
truly  instinctive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  presented  by  all^  or  even  most 
individuals.  As  yet,  however,  observation  of  the  facts  is  insufficient 
lo  famish  any  data  as  to  their  explanation,  although  I  may  remark 
that  possibly  they  may  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  the  mesmeric  or 
'ypnotic  state,  which  wo  know  from  recent  reseaFohes  maybe  induced 
animals  under  the  influence  of  forcible  manipulation. 
The  instinct  of  feigning  injury  by  certain  birds  presents  a  peculiar 
difficulty*  As  we  all  know,  partridges,  ducks,  and  plovers,  when  they 
have  a  brood  of  young  ones,  and  are  alarmed  by  the  approacli  of  a 
carnivorous  quadruped j  such  as  a  dog,  will  pretend  to  be  wounded, 
flapping  along  the  ground  with  an  apparently  broken  wing  in  order 
ta  indnoe  the  four-footed  enemy  to  follow,  and  thus  to  give  time  for 
the  yonng  brood  to  disperse  and  hide  themselves.  The  difficulty  here, 
of  ooonoy  is  to  understand  how  the  birds  can  have  acquired  the  idea 
ci  pretending  to  have  a  broken  wing,  for  the  occasions  must  be  very 
rare  on  which  any  bin!  baa  seen  a  companion  thus  wounded  followed 
by  a  carnivorous  quadruped  ;  and  even  if  such  observations  on  their 
part  were  of  frc<juent  occurrence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accredit  the 
animals  with  so  high  a  degree  of  reasoning  power  as  would  bo  re- 
quired for  them  intentionally  to  imitate  such  movements.  When  I 
consulted  Mr.  Darwin  with  reference  to  this  difficulty,  he  gave  me  a 
provision al  hypothesis  by  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  might  be 
met.  He  said  that  anyone  might  observe,  when  a  hen  has  a  brood 
of  young  chickens  and  is  threatened  by  a  dog,  that  she  will  alternately 
roah  at  the  dog  and  back  again  to  the  chickens.  Now  if  we  could 
suppoae  that  under  these  circumstancea  the  mother  bird  is  sufficiently 
t  to  observe  that  when  she  runs  away  from  the  dog,  she  is 
r  .    by  the  dog,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  maternal  instiuet 

piigkt  induce  her  to  run  away  from  a  brood  in  order  to  lead  the  dog 
away  from  it*  If  this  happened  in  any  cases,  natural  seloctiou  would 
tend  lo  preserve  thoae  mother  birds  which  adopted  this  device.     I 
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give  this  explanation  as  the  only  one  which  either  Mr,  Darwin  or 
myself  has  been  able  to  BUggest.  It  will  bo  observed,  however,  that 
it  is  nnsatisfactorj,  inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  account  for  the  most  pecn- 
liar  feature  of  the  instinct — I  mean  the  trailing  of  the  apparently 
wounded  wing. 

The  instinct  of  migration  fumishes  another  case  of  special  diffi- 
culty, but  as  I  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  sundry  questioim 
wbicb  it  presents  for  solution,  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  last  of  the 
special  difficulties  which  most  urgently  call  for  consideration.  The 
case  to  which  I  refer  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
extraordinary  instinct  in  the  world.  There  is  a  species  of  wasp-like 
insect,  called  the  Sphex.  This  insect  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  excavated 
in  the  ground.  It  then  flies  away  and  finds  a  spider,  which  it  stings 
in  the  main  nerve-centre  of  the  auimah  This  has  the  effect  of  para- 
lysing the  spider  without  killing  it.  The  sphex  then  carries  the  now 
motionless  spider  tcj  its  nursery,  and  buries  it  with  the  eggs.  When 
the  eggs  hatch  out  the  grubs  feed  on  the  paralysed  prey,  which  is 
then  still  alive  and  therefore  quite  fresh,  although  it  has  never  been 
able  to  move  since  the  time  when  it  was  buried.  Of  course  the  diffi- 
culty here  is  to  understand  how  the  sphex  insect  can  have  accjuircd 
80  much  auatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  concerning  its  prey 
as  the  facts  imply*  We  might  indeed  suppose,  as  I  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  led  to  suppose,  that  the  sting  of  the  sphex  and  the  nerve- 
centre  of  the  spider  being  both  organs  situated  on  the  median  line 
of  their  respective  possoBsors,  the  striking  of  the  nerve-centre  by 
the  sting  might  in  the  first  instance  have  been  thus  accidentally 
favoured,  and  bo  have  supplied  a  basis  from  which  natural  selection 
could  work  to  the  perfecting  of  an  instinct  always  to  sting  in  one 
particular  spot.  But  more  recently  the  French  entomologist,  M. 
Fabre,  who  first  noticed  these  facts  with  reference  to  the  stinging  of 
the  spider,  lias  observed  another  species  of  sphex  wbicb  preys  upon 
the  grasshopper,  and  as  the  nervous  system  of  a  grasshop[>er  is  more 
elongated  than  the  nervous  system  of  a  spider,  the  sphex  in  this  case 
has  to  sting  its  prey  in  three  successive  nerve-centres  in  order  to  in- 
duce paralysis.  Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Fabre  has  found 
another  species  of  sphex,  which  preys  upon  a  caterpillar,  and  in  this 
case  the  aninnal  has  to  sting  its  victim  in  nine  successive  nerve- 
centres.  On  my  consulting  Mr.  Darwin  in  reference  to  these 
astonishing  facts,  he  wrote  roe  the  following  letter  : — 

**  I  have  been  thinking  about  Pompiliiie  and  its  allies.  Please  take 
the  trouble  to  read  on  perforation  of  the  corolla,  by  Bees,  p.  425,  of 
my  'Cross-fertilisation,'  to  end  of  chapter.  Bees  shows  so  much 
intelligence  in  their  acts,  that  it  seems  not  improbable  to  me  that  the 
progenitors  of  Pomp  dins  originally  stimg  caterpillars  and  spiders, 
&c.,  in  any  part  of  Uieir  bodies,  and  then  observed  by  their  intelli- 
gence that  if  they  stung  them  in  one  particular  place,  as  betw^een 
certain  segments  on  the  lower  side,  their  prey  was  at  once  paralysed. 
It  does  not  eoem  to  me  at  all  incredible  that  this  action  should  then 
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become  iositactiye,  i.  e.  memory  traneinitted  from  one  generation  to 
uioUier*  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  suppose  that,  when  Pompillus 
stung  it6  prey  in  tbe  ganglion  it  intcndctl,  or  knew,  that  the  prey 
would  keep  long  alive.  The  development  of  the  larvae  may  have  been 
enbae^^nenily  modified  in  relation  to  their  half-dead,  instead  of  wholly 
deftd  prey ;  supposing  that  the  prey  was  at  first  quite  killed,  which 
would  have  required  much  stinging.  Turn  over  this  in  your  mind,  Ac/ ' 
I  confess  that  this  explanation  does  not  appear  to  me  alt^^gethor 
[)ry,  although  it  is  no  donht  the  best  explanation  that  can  be 
famished  on  the  lines  of  Jilr.  Darwin's  theory. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  dieposal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an 
ontline  sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  evidence  which  tends  to 
show  that  animal  instincts  have  been  slowly  evolved  under  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  causes,  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  genius 
of  Darwin.  And,  following  the  example  which  he  has  set,  I  shall 
~  Jnde  by  briefly  glancing  at  a  topic  of  wider  interest  and  more 
^general  importance.  The  great  chapter  on  Inatinot  in  the  *  Origin  of 
Species  *  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Finally  it  may  not  be  a  logit^  deduction,  but  to  ray  imagination 
it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  look  at  such  iustincts  as  the  young 
cnckoo  ejecting  its  foster-brothers,  ants  making  slaves,  the  larvae  of 
ichneumonidffi  feeding  within  the  live  bodies  of  caterpillars,  not  as 
specially  endowed  or  crated  instincts,  but  as  small  cod  sequences  oi 
one  general  law  leading  to  the  ad vau  cement  of  all  organic  beings, 
BABiely,  moltiply,  vary,  let  the  stroGgest  live,  and  the  weakest  die." 
This  law  may  seem  to  some,  as  it  has  seemed  to  mo,  a  hard  one 
L<^hard,  I  mean  as  an  answer  to  the  question  which  most  of  us  must 
'"Ht  some  time  and  in  some  shape  have  had  faith  enough  to  ask,  "  Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  **  For  this  is  a  law,  rigorous 
and  universal,  that  the  race  ahidl  always  be  to  the  6wift|  the  battle 
without  fail  to  the  strong ;  and  in  announcing  it  the  voice  of  science 
has  proclaimed  a  strangely  new  beatitude — Blessed  are  the  fit,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Surely  these  are  hard  sayings,  for  in  the 
order  of  nature  they  constitute  might  the  only  right.  But  if  wo  are 
thus  led  to  feel  a  sort  of  moral  repugnance  to  Darwinian  teaching,  let 
us  conclude  by  looking  at  this  matter  a  little  more  closely,  and  in  the 
light  that  Darwin  himself  has  flashed  upon  it  in  the  short  passage 
which  I  have  quoted. 

Eighteen  centuries  before  the  publication  of  this  book — the 
'Origin  of  Species* — one  of  the  founders  of  Christianity  hati  said, 
in  words  as  strong  as  any  that  have  been  used  by  the  Schopenhauers 
and  Hartmanns  of  tonlay,  '^  the  whole  creation  groaneth  in  pain  and 
travaxL"  Therefore  we  did  not  need  a  Darwin  to  show  us  this  terrible 
Imth  [  bal  we  did  need  a  Darwin  to  show  its  that  out  of  all  the  evil 
which  wo  see,  at  least  so  much  of  good  as  we  have  known  has  come  ; 
thai  if  this  is  a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow,  hunger,  strife,  and  death,  at 
les^  the  suflbring  has  not  been  altogether  profitless ;  that  whatever 
may  be  **  the  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves," 
Vol.  XL    (No.  78.)  l 
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the  whole  creation,  id  all  its  paio  and  in  all  its  travail,  iB  certainly 

moving,  and  tbiB  in  a  direction  which  makes,  if  not  for  **  righteous- 
nesa,*'  at  all  events  for  improvement.  No  doubt  tho  origin  of  evil  has 
proved  a  more  difficult  problem  to  solve  than  the  origin  of  speciea ; 
but,  thus  viewed,  I  think  that  the  Darwinian  doctrine  deserves  to  bo 
re^rded  as  in  soma  measure  a  mitigation  of  the  difficulty  :  certainly 
in  DO  case  an  aggravation  of  it.  I  do  Dot  deny  that  an  immense 
poBidaam  of  difficulty  romains,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  means  employed  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  ©nda 
attained.  But  even  here  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  possibility 
that,  if  we  could  see  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  things,  we  might  find 
Bome  further  justification  of  the  evil,  as  unsuspected  as  was  that  which, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  Darwin  has  brought  to  light.  It  is  not  in  itself 
impossible — perhaps  it  is  not  even  improbable^that  the  higher 
instincts  of  man  may  be  pointing  with  as  true  an  aim  as  those  lower 
instincts  of  the  brutes  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  And, 
even  if  the  theory  of  evolution  were  ever  to  succeed  in  fumifihing 
as  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  the  natural  development  of  the 
former  as  it  has  of  the  natural  development  of  the  latter^  I  think  that 
the  truest  ex[>onent  of  the  meaning— as  distinguished  from  the  causa- 
tion^ — of  these  higher  instincts  would  still  bo,  not  the  man  of  science, 
but  the  poet.  Her6j  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  men  of  science 
ought  to  leave  the  question  of  pain  in  Nature  to  be  answered,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  answered,  by  the  general  voice  of  that  humanity  which 
we  all  share,  and  which  is  able  to  acknowledge,  that  at  least  its  owe 
allotment  of  suffering  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil. 


^*  For  clouds  of  sorrow  docpnees  lend 
To  change  joy *a  early  rays, 
And  tnanhoou'B  eyes  aloae  can  eend 
A  grief Hjnnobled  gaze ; 

**  While  to  timt  gaze  alone  expand 
Tliose  fikies  of  fullest  though C, 
Bt-neath  who^  star-lit  vault  wc  Btand, 
I^ooe,  wondering^  aud  untaught " 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  piad  for  what  ia  not. 
Our  BiDcerest  laughter 
With  aoine  ptiiu  it}  fraught/* 

Yet  Btill,— 

**  Our  flweeteat  Bonga  are  those  that  tell  of  saddcet  thooght/ 
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WEEKLY  EVEmNG  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  9,  1884. 

Tai  BuKK  OF  NoRTffCMBKBLAND,  D.C.L.  LL*D.  Presidont, 

iu  the  Chair, 

PsorasoB  W,  EoBiBTSOK  Smith,  M,A.  LL.D, 
Mohammedan  MahdU, 

1.  The  name  M&hdi.  Al-Mahdl  is  not  a  corniptioQ  of  Al-muhdi, 
Aod  docs  not  mean  **  the  spiritual  guide,"  as  has  been  lately  asserted 
by  ecLol&re  both  in  England  and  in  tbo  Eaet,  but  as  can  be  proved  by 
the  metre  of  poems  in  which  it  occurs  is  Sk  passive  form  (Al-Mahdiyu, 
**  the  rightly-guided  one**).  The  idea  of  the  Mabdl  is  therefore  that  of 
a  chief  of  Islam  who  is  himself  infallibly  guided  by  God. 

2.  This  idea  does  not  belong  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Islam,  which 
niAkes  Mohammed  tbo  seal  of  the  prophets  and  regards  the  Koran  as 
■U-«iifficient  for  the  future.     Source  of  Mohammed*8  theory  of  revela- 

.  tion  by  a  hook ;  its  inadequacy  to  sustain  and  inspire  the  Moslems 
after  his  death  except  in  their  first  career  of  victory ;  the  empire  of 
the  CiUiphs  did  not  realise  the  ideal  of  a  theocracy  guided  wholly  by 
the  Koran  even  for  the  Arabs  and  much  less  for  the  Persians, 

3.  lltse  of  Messianic  ideas ;  points  of  resemblance  to  and  distinction 
from  sncb  ideas  in  Judaism.     The  Messianic  idea  takes  shape  among 

I  the  Persians  in  conformity  with  their  high-flown  notions  of  Kingship 
I  almost  divine*     The  tragedy  of  Ali  and  his  family  leads  the  Shia 
»  itioepi  bis  family  as  legitimate  and  expect  the  golden  age  from  its 
ation. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  hidden  Imam  arises,  on  the  failure   of 
Dccetfiive  attempts  at  religious  revolution  iu  favour  of  the  Alidae.     In 

\ibe  darkest  times  God's  sovereignty  on  earth  is  represented  by  a  hidden 
'  who  in  due  time  will  appear  in  victory.     The  hidden  Imam  is 
itiie  Mahdi,  and  both  names  appear  together  for  the  first   time   in 
oonneetion  with  Mohammed  ibn  al  Hauafija. 

5.  The  Shiito  doctrine  of  the  Imam  mcnlified  so  as  to  become 
influential  ontside  the  Shia  circle  :  the  Ismnilie.  Abdullah  al  Kaddah 
and  Lie  secret  society ;  the  Carmathians ;  the  Fatimites. 

Ultimately  the  doctrine  of  the  Mahdi  becomes  a  stereotyped 

nent  in  all  popular  risings  within  Islam  against.  oppressioD^  and  is 

Ot  limited  to  the  Shia,     A  typical  example  is  found  in  Ibn  Tumert 

Almohade  Mahdi,      His  history  proves  him   to   have  been   aa 

npostorf  not  an  enthusiast,  and  this  is  almost  always  found  to  be  the 

rith  political  Mahdis,     Of  unpolitical  and  uneeifish  Mahdis  the 

f  type  ia  the  Persian  religious  teacher  Bab. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  Jane  13,  1884. 

Wabesn  Da  La  Rum,  Esq.  MA.  D.C.L,  F,R.a  Manager  and  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

FaoFxasoB  James  Dswab,  M.A.  F.H.S*  MM  J. 

Setearches  on  Liquefied  Qases,^ 

Thi  two  EuBsian  cliomists,  MM.  Wroblcwaki  and  Olzowski,  wbo  have 
recently  made  sacli  a  splendid  Bucsoess  in  tlio  production  and  main- 
ienanoe  of  low  temperature,  have  used  in  their  retiearches  an  enlarged 
form  of  the  well-known  Cailletet  apparatus ;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
lecture  demonstration,  which  necossarilj  involves  the  projection  on  a 
screen  of  the  actions  taking  place,  the  apparatus  represented  in  the 
ftimexed  woodcut  is  mure  readily  and  quickly  handled,  and  enahleB 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  liquid  oxygen  to  be  produced.  The 
arrangements  will  be  at  once  understood  on  looking  at  the  figure, 
which  is  taken  from  a  photograph.  The  oxygen*  or  air-reservoir,  C, 
is  made  of  iron ;  it  contaius  gas  compressed  for  convenience  to  150 
atmospheres.  A  is  the  stopcoek  for  regulating  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  in  the  glass  tnho  F,  and  D  is  the  pressure-manometer,  the  fine 
copper  tube  which  connects  the  gas-reservoir  and  the  glass  tube,  F, 
being  shovra  at  I.  The  air-pump  gauge  is  marked  J,  the  tube  leading 
to  the  double  oscillating  Bianclii  being  attached  at  H.  The  glass 
test-tube  G,  which  contains  tho  liquid  ethyleue,  solid  carbonic  acid,  or 
liquid  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  to  be  boiled  in  vacuo,  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  larger  tube.  It  has  holes,  shown  at  E,  in  the  upi>er  part, 
BO  that  the  cool  vapours  in  their  course  to  the  air-pump  are  forced  to 
pass  round  the  outside  of  the  vessel  and  help  to  guard  it  from  external 
radiation*  Tho  lower  part  of  tho  outer  cylinder  is  covered  with  pieces 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  shown  at  K,  If  a  thermometer  is  used  and  a 
continuous  supply  of  ethylene  maintained,  the  indiaruhber  cork 
through  which  the  tube  F  passes  has  tsvo  additional  apertures  for 
the  purpose  of  inserting  the  respective  tubes.  When  the  pump  has 
reduced  tho  pressure  to  25  mm.,  tho  ethylene  has  a  temperature  of 
about  — 140'^  C. ;  a  pressure  of  between  20  and  30  atmospheres  is  then 
sufficient  to  produce  liquid  oxygon  in  the  tube  F.  The  tube  F  is 
5  mm.  in  diameter  and  about  3  mm.  thick  in  tho  walls,  and  when 

♦  Bee  Proresaor  Do  war's  diaconrao  on  the  Liquefaction  of  Gases. — ^  Frooecdings  ' 
of  the  Eoyal  latttitution,  vol.  viii.  p,  6&7. 
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^Ued  with  finid  oxygen  (for  projection)  holds  at  least  1*5  cuhic 
eeiitim.  With  such  ft  quantity  of  flaid  oxygen  it  is  easy  to  show  ita 
ebullition  nt  ordinary  pressnrea^  and  by  means  of  a  thermo-jimction 
to  doBOilstrate  the  great  reduction  of  temporatnre  which  is  attendant 
€0  ill  diange  of  state  at  atnioBpheric  pressure. 

ProTided  a  supply  of  liquid  ethylene  can  be  bad,  thero  is  no 
dilBcuIty  in  repeatiDg  all  the  experinieuts  of  the  Knssian  obsenrers ; 
bat  as  this  gas  is  troublesome  to  make  in  quantity,  and  cannot  be 
booght  like  carbonic  acid  or  nitrons  oxide,  such  experiments  ncees- 
titate  A  considerable  sacrifice  of  time*  It  was  therefore  with  con-* 
stdmahle  satisfaction  that  I  observed  the  production  of  liquid  oxygen 


^ 


by  the  nse  of  solid  carbonic  acid,  or  preferably  liquid  nitrous  oxide, 
Wion  those  substances  are  employed  and  the  pressure  is  reduced  to 
about  25  nun,,  the  temperature  of  —US'*  C.  may  bo  taken  as  that  of 
the  carbonic  acid^  and  -125°  C*  as  that  of  the  nitrous  oxido.  As  the 
cnticfil  point  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  Russian  observers,  is  about 
—  1 13^  C.,  both  these  cooling  agents  may  be  said  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  to  produce  liquid  oxygen,  provided  a  pressure  of  the 
gas  al>ovc  the  critical  pressure,  which  is  50  atmospheres,  is  at 
command.  In  any  case,  however,  the  temjieraturo  is  near  that  of  the 
critical  point;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  pressure  below 
about  an  inch  of  mercury,  the  temperature  is  apt  to  be  rather  above 
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the  respective  temperatureB  of  —115^  0*  and  —125'^  C.  In  order  to 
get  liqiiefaetion  conveniently  with  either  of  these  ftgents,  it  is  noces- 
Bary  to  work  at  a  pressor©  of  oxygen  gaa  from  80  to  100  atmospheres, 
and  to  have  the  means  of  prodncing  a  sudden  erpanaion  when  the 
compressed  gae  ib  cooled  to  the  above-mentioned  temperatures.  This 
IB  broagbt  about  by  the  oae  of  an  additional  stopcock,  represented  in 
the  figure  at  B,  During  the  eipansion  the  stopcock  at  A  is  closed 
and  the  presgure-manomoter  carefully  observed.  No  doubt  liquid 
nitrous  oiide  is  the  most  convenient  substance  to  use  as  a  cooling 
agent;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  get  superheated  during  the  reduction  of 
pressure  and  boil  over  with  explosive  bursts  of  vapour,  it  is  well  to 
collect  the  fluid  in  a  small  fla«k  of  about  250  cub.  centim.  capacity, 
and  to  change  it  into  the  solid  state  by  connecting  the  flask  with  the 
air-pump,  and  then  to  use  the  substance  ia  this  form*  The  addition 
of  alcohol  or  ether  to  the  solid  nitrous  oxide  makes  the  body  more 
transparent,  and  thereby  favours  the  observations. 

It  is  evident  that  this  apparatus  enables  the  observer  to  determine 
the  density  of  the  fluid  gases  condensed  in  the  tube  F  ;  since  he  has 
only  to  measure  the  Yolume  of  fluid  in  F,  and  to  collect,  by  means  of 
the  stopcock  B,  the  whole  volume  of  gas  given  by  the  fluid  and 
condensed  vapour,  which  gives  an  accurate  determination  of  the  total 
weight  of  substance  distributed  between  fluid  and  vapour  in  the  whole 
apparatus.  The  amount  of  substance  which  ig  required  to  produce 
the  vapour  is  easily  found  by  observing  the  vapour-pressure  of  the 
liquid  gaa  before  expanding  it  into  gm  for  the  volume  measurement ; 
and  while  keeping  abut  the  6t<»pcock  B,  by  opening  A  suddenly  until 
this  pressure  is  just  reached  and  then  instantly  shutting  ofl'  the 
receiver.  If  this  volume  of  gas  is  now  measured  by  opening  B  as 
before,  the  difference  between  the  two  volumes  thus  collected  will 
correspond  to  the  real  weight  of  substance  in  the  liquid  stata  A 
rough  experiment  with  oxygen  near  the  critical  point  gave  the 
density  0*65. 

As  to  the  most  convenient  substance  for  use  as  a  cooling  agent,  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  marsh-gas  would  be  the  beet;  and  I  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  employment  of  this 
body  was  suggested  by  me  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1833.  The  following  extract 
from  *  Nature/  of  October  4,  1883,  will  prove  that  my  experiments 
with  liquid  marsh -gas  were  made  a  year  in  advance  of  those  made 
recently  by  M.  Cailletet  *  and  M,  Wrohlewski  f  ■ — 

**  Professor  Dewar  pointed  out  an  important  relation  between  the 
critical  temperatures  and  pressures  of  volatile  liquids  and  their 
molecular  volumes.     The  ratio  of  the   critical   temperature  to   the 


♦  **  Bur  remploi  dn  FomiLvno  pour  la  production  ded  tiia  haasee  temptfrBtures.*^ 
Comply  Bmdufi,  June  30.  1S84. 

t  **  Sur  lea  proprieterj  dii  ga^  des  mama  liquide,  et  sur  sou  euiploi  commo 
i^ffii;eraTitr  CotnpteB  Eendutt,  July  2J,  1 884. 


critical  preesnre  is  proportional  to  tbe  molecElar  Tolmn©,  eo  tliat  tlio 
dcterminfttion  of  the  criticiil  temperature  and  pressure  of  a  sobetaTic© 
gives  us  a  j^rfoctly  independent  measure  of  the  molecular  voltmies. 
Prof.  Dewar  |K»inted  oat  tbe  great  advantage  of  employing  a  liquid  of 
low  critical  temperature  and  pressnre  aach  as  liquid  marsh-gas  for 
prodncing  exceedingly  low  tem|>eriitare*  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
approach  the  absolute  zero  by  the  evaporation  of  liquefied  marsh-gna 
~  rboee  critical  temperature  was  less  than  ^100°  C*,  and  whose 
PcHtieal  pressuro  was  only  39  atmospheres." 

I  ought  to  roontion  that  the  marsh  gas  used  in  my  experiments  was 
ie  by  the  action  of  water  on  zinc  methyl »  and  was  therefore  very 
e,  and  that  the  observed  critical  pressure  was  not  39  atmospheres, 
but  47*6*  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  ratio  of  the 
lute  critical  temperature  to  the  critical  pressure  in  the  ca»e  of  a 
nombeT  of  Buhstances.  The  values  for  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
cyanogen,  marsh-gas,  and  hydride  of  ethyl  are  new. 


Chlorine -»      ..  CL 

Hydrochlonc  acid UCl 

Oxvgea Ot 

WftW       H,0 

Kitrogafi  ..      ..      ..      ..      ..  K, 

lydmeo  lulphido       *.     ..  H^ 
'    mMia        ..     "      ..     ..  H,N 

(tbsrkmlDe (C,H»1,HN 

Noaoside        N,0 

Bolphiuottt  acid     ..     ..     .*  80. 

"   tth-gu       .. CO. 

etylene        ..      C,ll, 

IXthjtene  ..      .. 0,\U 

UUijl  hydride         ..      ..      ..   C,H. 

lAmylene  .. ^i^m 

enasrt!      0^B# 

f^4;-LL.^.r.^      ..   CHCl, 

«  l.ride      ..      ..      ..   CCI^ 

I  i  iidd CO, 

|Bt«rta|iiiida  of  oarhoo     ..      ..  CB, 


Oritical 

P. 

Critical 

T 

temperature. 

presisur©. 

P 

o 

83*9 

5*0 

52  3 

86  0 

3-7 

-113'0 

50  0 

3*2 

370' 0 

195*5 

3*3 

-140  0 

35*0 

3*6 

100-2 

92*0 

4-0 

1300 

115-0 

3  5 

220-0 

3«-7 

15  4 

35' 1 

75  0 

4*1 

155 '4 

78-9 

5-4 

-  9:J*5 

50'0 

3'5 

37-0 

68*0 

4  5 

10*1 

51*0 

5-5 

85*0 

45-2 

6*8 

191 '6 

33*9 

13-7 

291  "7 

60*4 

9*3 

268*0 

54*9 

9*9 

282  0 

57*6 

9-6 

31-9 

77  0 

40 

277*7 

78-1 

7"0 

124*0 

61-7 

6-4 

A  glance  at  the  last  column  of  the  table  shows  that  a  large  rnimber 

of  enhstauces  have  at  their  respective  critical  temperatures  simple 

Tolonie   relations.     Thus    hydrochloric   acid,    water,   ammonia,   and 

fvianh-gaa,  the  four  chemical  fiubstaiices  from  which  the  great  majority 

[  of  chemical  compounds  may  be  derived  by  processes  of  substitutiou, 

[liaTe  nearly  the  same  volume;  while  tho  more  complex  derivatives 

show  an  incroased  vol  time  which  boars  a  simple  ratio  to  that  of  the 

fypicAl  body.     As  the  critical  pressures  are  Eot  known  with  any  groat 
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accnmcy  at  preaeiit,  it  would  bo  uselegs  to  discuss  the  regults  with  any 
eeverity.  All  tliat  can  bo  inforrod  is  that  the  subject  ie  worthy  of 
farther  investigation  and  promisee  important  generalisation,  Sarrau 
{CcmpL  Rend.  1882)  deduced  the  critical  temperatures  and  pressures 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  by  the  application  of  Clausius* 
fonnirla  to  the  experiments  of  Amagat;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
coMjmre  his  reeuUs  with  the  expciimeiital  values. 

Sarrau's  Calculated  Values. 


i  riucal 
knipenitiirc. 


P. 

CritiCid 
prissure. 


Hydrogon     ♦ . 
Oxygen 

Nitrogen 


1-0 
3-5 


It  will  be  obserTed  that  the  calculated  critical  tempemtures  of 
oxygon  and  nitrogen  are  reraarkably  near  the  truth,  being  respectively 
8^  and  22"^  too  high.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  valnes  of  the  ratios  of 
the  calculated  critical  temperatures  and  pressures  are  almost  identical 
with  those  obtained  by  direct  experiment.  The  only  peculiarity  to 
be  noted  is  in  the  ease  of  hydrogen,  which  has  euch  a  bigh  critical 
pressure,  and  therefore  leads  to  a  remarkably  small  molecular  volumo 
at  the  critical  point.  If  the  values  of  tho  T-f-P  ratio  he  taken  as 
proportional  to  tho  molecular  volumes,  then  it  is  easy  to  infer  the 
densities  of  the  iuids  at  their  respective  critical  temperatures,  pro- 
vided the  density  of  one  standard  substance  ia  known  by  exporiment 
Tho  simple  formula  thus  stated  is 

S^       ,   W'  V 

8  W  W 

where  S  and  S'  are  the  epeeific  gravities  of  two  bodies,  W  and  W 
their  molecular  weights,  and  V  and  V  their  molecular  Tolumes.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  take  the  density  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  critical 
point  as  the  standard  density  to  which  the  others  can  be  referred. 
The  density  of  carbonic  acid  under  such  conditions  may  be  taken  as 
0 '  (35,  Calculating  with  the  above  formula,  tlie  density  of  acetylene 
would  bo  0  *  32,  whereas  the  experimental  number  of  Ansdell  is  0 '  36* 
In  the  same  way  tbe  density  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  found  to  be 
0 '  6,  the  true  value  being  0  *  61.  The  density  of  oxygen  would  be  0  -  G3, 
and  that  of  nitrogen  0  *  45.  Tho  calculated  density  of  hydrogen  at  its 
critical  point  would  be  0  12,  if  we  ossunic  the  correctness  of  Sarrau's 
values  fur  the  critical  temperature  and  pressure.  We  may  compare 
these  values  wilb  the  numbers  obtained  by  Caillotet  and  Hautcfouille 
for    the   densities   of   oxygcHp   nitrogen,   and   hydrogen   from    thoir 
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cxponineiits  on  the  density  of  liquid  carboEio  acid  obtained  from 
mixturos  of  this  body  with  thesa  gases.  At  tbe  temperature  of  0^  C. 
the  experiments  found  for  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  the 
reepectiTt)  yalnes  of  0  •  65, 0  •  37,  and  0  •  025.  It  seems  that  the  calculated 
Tikluea  for  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  not  very  far  wrong  ;  but  bydrngcn 
is  clearly  incorrect.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  probably  to 
bo  found  in  the  fact  tbat  the  calculated  molecular  volume  of  hydrogen 
is  wrong,  and  that  instead  of  being  unity  on  our  scale  it  ought  to  be 
3' 5  like  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  In  fact,  the  chemist  would  infer  that, 
«A  the  diflercncc  in  the  complexity  of  the  molecular  stractnre  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas  does  not  affect  the 
molecular  volume  under  the  conditions  we  are  discussing,  in  all 
jiroliMbility  the  value  for  hydrogen  would  he  identical  with  thatof  tho 
alK»ve-mentionod  Ixidies,  If  wo  adopt  this  view  and  change  the  value 
of  the  T,-^P,  to  3*5,  then  the  density  of  the  fluid  would  become  0'  034, 
which  is  in  accordauce  with  the  experimental  number  of  Cailletet  and 
fimatefeaille.  An  accurate  determination  of  the  cntical  temperature 
*llid  pressure  of  hydrogen,  for  which,  judging  from  the  success  of  the 
experiments  of  M.  Olzewski,  chemists  will  not  have  to  wait  long,  will 
thus  bo  of  great  interest. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  July  7,  1884, 

Tlie  Hon.  Sib  William  B.  Grovb,  M.A,  D.O.L.  LL.D.  F.R.8. 
M&Diigor  and  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


James  WimnBhm*fit,  Esq. 

ctod  a  Member  of  tho  Royal  Institntiou. 

The  decease  of  The  Right  lion.  Lord  Claub  IIamilton^  a  Manager, 
\  acinounoed  from  the  Chair. 

The  Uanagefa,  at  their  Mooting  this  day,  appointed  Professor 
feTBUB  Qamgie,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fullorian  Professor  of  Physiology  for 
I  years. 


[July  7, 

Tlio  Pbbsbntb  rocoived  since  tLa  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  tlianks  of  the  Members  retiimed  for  the  game,  yiz. : — 


Academy  of  Natural  Scienceg,  P?i i7<Mf«l|j A wi— Proceedings,  1884,  Port  1.      Sfo. 

1S84. 
Aniit{uarU»t  Society  o/— Prcxieedinp,  Vol.  IX  No.  3.    8vo,     1883, 
Axintte  SodHif  of  Bengal— FroQeedm gB,  No.  2.     Svo,     1884. 

JounjttU  VolLIlI.  Purt  L  No.  1.     8vo.     1884. 
Astronovdcnl  Socidy,  Eoytii'—Uonihlj  Notices,  Vol.  XLIV.  Na  7.     8vo.     1884. 
Banlseri,  Institute  o/— Journal,  Vol.  V.  Part  ti.     8yo.     1884. 
BriUfh  Archit£ct4,  Hoifat  Inttiiute  o/— Prooeedinga,  1883-4,  No.  15.     4to. 
Brjfmner,  Dougla*^  E»q.  {tite  Auihor) — Report  on  Oatiadian  ArchiTea,  1883.    8to. 

Ottawa,  1884. 
Chemieat  8ocietf/—Jonrafi]  for  Jime,  18S4.     8vo. 

Ciril  EtHjineers*  Imiitulion — Minutea  *if  Prooeedinga,  Vol.  LXXVl.     8vo.    1884. 
CormeaU  Fohjiechnic  Society,  Itoyal— ¥  if iy-fLr^  Animal  Repurt.     8vcf.     1S83. 
CrUp,  Frank,  JEiw.  LL.JJ.  F.L.S.  ilr.  Jlf,^,X  {the  Fditor)^JoiiTT\&l  of  th©  Boyal 

MieroBcopical  Societv,  Sorita  IL  Vol.  IV.  Peirt  3.     8vo.     1884. 
De  Ln  Ewj,  Warren,  Esq'.  D.C.L.  FM.S.  MM.L  et  Hugo  W,  Mmer,  Pk.D,  FM£. 
MM  J.  Vie  {AMorej—UGchetches  Experiraentales  aur  la  Dechargc  Electnquo 
de  la  Pile  au  Chlomre  d 'Argent  4*  Partie.    Trad  action  jmr  Q  Baye.    (Ann. 
doChinjie.)    8vo.     1884. 
Detcar,  FrofeMsor,  M.A.  FBS.  Jf.^,/.— Reporta  on  tbe  Petroleom  Trade  of  Baku. 

8vo.     1883. 
EaH  India  AsMoeiation—Jonrnul,  Vol.  XVI.  No.  4.    8vo.    1884. 
Eiiitora—AmQnQ&n  Jonmal  of  Scienoe  for  June,  1884.     8vo, 
AiKtlyat  for  June^  1884.     8vo, 
Aib^ieum  for  June,  1884.    4ta 
Chemioal  News  fur  June,  1884.    4to. 
En^neer  for  June,  1884.    foL 
Horological  Jonmal  for  June,  1884.     8vo. 
Iron  for  June,  1884.     4to. 
Nature  for  June,  1884.    4  to. 
Revue  6i>ienUfique  and  Revue  Politique  et  Littc'miro  for  Jan©|  1884,     4to. 
8cici£ioe  Monthly,  lllu»troted,  for  June,  1884. 
Telegraphic  Jonmal  for  Junet  1884.     8vo. 
Fttrstfr^  Mm  E.  J.  MJi.L — Travebi  in  tbo  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.    By  W.  J. 

Bnrclidl.    2  vola.    4 to.     1822-4. 
FranWn  Institute— J onmki.  No.  702.     Svo.     1884. 

Gtographical  SocUty,  ii?ojal^Procee«ling8,  New  Series.  VoL  VI.  No.  6.    Bvo.    1 884. 
Geowgical  ImUtutef  Imperial,  Vienna — Jnlirbucli,  Band  XXXIV.  No.  2.     8\o. 

1884. 
Gmj^  Henry^  Etq.  {the  Ju/Aor)— A  Kt^y  to  the  W&verley  Novels,     12mo.     1884. 
Ilamitton,  Edward,  MJK  F.L.S.  MM,L  (the  .4u^/r#>i->— Gitulojjne  of  th©  Engraved 
Workii  of  Bir  Joahua  Beynolde,  from  1755  to  1822.    New  Etiitton.    4to.    1884. 
Some  Account  of  tbe  Hatha  of  Baden  in  Aargan,  Switzerland,     8vo.     1884. 
Barrif^  John,  E«q\  {thf,  Auttior)Som^  Prot^voaitiona  in  Geonjetry.    4ta     1S84. 
Johns  Hopkins  Vnieersity — Aiuericao  Journal  of  Philology,  No.  17.     8vo.     1884. 
lAnnemi  SoHettf — Journal,  Nob.  132-3.     8vo.     1884. 

lAtibon,  Socifdade  do  Geoffraphia — Bulletin,  4"  Serie,  Noa.  6,  7.     Bvo,     1883. 
Ltytd'a  TJtiy  (Jijservance  i!<oriety — Niitional  Oonfcrenee  of  Frienda  of  LfOrd'a  Day 

Obfi«rvnnce.     Report  of  Froceedinga.     8vo.     1884. 
Mechanical  Engineer»  /«t/i7t(i/oM— Proceedings,  No.  2.    Bvo,     1884. 
Meleorologieal  Boetety,  Eoyal — Communicationa   from   the  Internaticnal  Polar 

OommiAftion,  Part  5.    foL     18H4. 
Jforfh  of  England  InHMute  of  Mininq  and  Metihanicdl  Engitieert — Tr&naactioiia. 
VoL  Xixm.  Part  4.    8vo.     1884. 
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5  SaHeht—Chnmich  and  Journal,  1884,  Part  1.    8va. 
.  Si^  8,  J.  F.R.S  (the  Author)— TtmjiltA  of  Meteorological  and  Magneticftl 
bbnsTtttloiM*  Slotj  y h  urst,  1 883.     1 2mo.     1 8S4, 
FkanMtOttMoal  8cci ^        *  -r  ,i  Britain— Jowmti] ,  Jnne,  1884.     8vo. 
nmfr^kle  80€i^ '  <  l,  New  Sen^  Vol.  VI i  I.  No.  8.     g vo.     1884, 

Pklfrieai  Soeiti§—l  ^,  Vol.  VL  Paii  1.    8?o.    18S4. 

Smiih.  Wahntghb^,  Emq  M.HJ.  (the  Author)— VoMa  and  Masmeto-Electric  Indiic- 

liun»    (A  l^ecture  lit  rh^  Royftl  Inatihition.)    8?o.     1884. 
Sdetety  of  ArU — Journal,"  -^^4.     8vo. 

SL  P/fer4imtTg^  AcatlAni  ^*— Meinoires,  Tome  XXXL  Noa.  10-14,  4to, 

1884. 
BaUetina,  Tome  XXIX.  No,  2.    4to.    1S84. 
Ttlegntph  EnqinecTM,  Society  o/— *Toamal,  Vol,  XIII,  No.  52.     8vo.     1884, 
ToiUmarJie,  The  Hon.  Lionel  A.  {the  Author} -Siyinea  of  Stumbling,     8vo,     1884. 
(Privately  Printed.) 
8ttfe  8tudie«,    Bwn,     1884.    (Privately  Printed.) 
TowdinmH^  l%omtt*,  Ekq.  MA.  MM  J.  (tha  Author)— Tim  Congo  Treaty,     8vo. 

Vtnim  mr  BefBtderunq  deg  Gmeef^fleiuei  I'fi  Prciw*^— Vorhandkngen,  1884 : 
Baft  5.     4to. 

Fttoforia /ni//7Mf<— Journal,  No.  69,    8vo,     1884. 
,  ZaeioffiMl  ;S<«:u:lj/— FfuceeiUnga^  1884,  Part  I.    Svo. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  November  3,  1881. 

The  Hon.  Sib  William  R.  Guovb,  M.A.  D.CL.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Mauager  and  Vico- President,  in  tho  Chair* 

Charles  Ilartree,  Esq. 
Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  C.E. 

,  Mombers  of  the  Bojal  Institution^ 

William  Milleb  Obd,  M.D.  was  elected  a  Manager  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Bight  Hon,  the  Lord  Claub  Hamilton. 

The  Pbmkktb  reoeired  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
tfthle,  and  the  thanks  of  tho  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz.  :^ 


_j  ZardM  &/  Ike  Admiralty— Qtomwich  Oliservationi  for  1882.    4to,    1884. 
Giwnwicn  flpectrowjopic  and  Pbotographio  Beiiidta  for  1882.    4to.     1884. 
Tkt  (hMmar^eneroi  of  /ndiVi— Ge^jlugical  Survey  of  luSa:  Palieontelogia 
-'    Vol,  III.  Part*  2,  3,  4.     4to,     1884, 
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T%s  Seerftary  of  Slate  for  India — Synopeis  of  the  Great  Trigonomotrical  Surroy 

of  India,  Vok.  XVIL^XXX    4t0,    Dehm  Dun,  1883. 
r*«  Brititk  JfttMym— Report  on  the  Zoological  Collections  of  H.M,S.  *  Alert,' 

1881-2.     8va     1884. 
Meieor4)hrfieal  Ojjice— ChurtB  ahowiTig  the  Barface  TempemtTire  of  the  Atlftntic, 
I II  d  i  an ,  and  Pad  9o  Ocean  a.     f  •  •! .     1884. 
Monthly  Weather  Reports  for  Febnmry  to  June,  1884.    -Ito. 
Quarterly  Weather  Reports  for  1876,  Purta  3  and  4.     4to.     1884. 
Hourly  Beadinga,  1882»  Part  3  ;  and  1884,  Part  2.    4to. 
T}te  Ffcnth  Govemment~^Ili»toire  Ge'ndmle  de  ParU : 
Tojxj^mphie  Hifitoriqne  du  Vietix  Parij*.    Par  F,  A.  Berty  et  L.  M.  Tisaeraud- 
4to,  et  Plane.     PariB,  1882. 
Aecaffmnia  dei  fjncei,  Eeaie,  Eoma — Atti,  Serie  Terza :  Transunth    VoL  VIU. 

Foae.  11-15.     4to.     1884, 
American  Arademy  of  ArU  and  8eimce9 — Proceedings,  Vol.  XIX.  Parts  t  and  % 

8va     1883-*, 
Ati\tritan  Fhihmphkal  i^octefy— Proceed  in pflt  No.  115.    8ro.    1884. 
AnhquaHea,  Sitcietij  o/— Archieoloj^ia,  VoL  XLVllL  Part  1.     4to.     1884. 
Ai'mU'c  Sftriety,  iZoi/af— Journal »  Vol.  XVL  Part  3.    8vo.     1884. 
Amatic  Socuitij  of  l^mi/a;— Proceedings,  Nob.  3,  4,  5.     8?o.     1884. 

Journal,  Vol.  LIU.  'Part  II.  No.  1 .    8vo.     1884. 
Astronomical  Soc^ietif,  iioj/af— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLIV.  No,  8.    8to.     1884. 

Memoirs,  Vol.  XLVIII.  Part  1.     4to,     1884. 
Aa*tralian  Museum,  Sydm^y—RepfiTi  of  Iho  TruflteOB.  1883.     fol.     1883-4. 
liankcnt,  Infititute  o/— Jonmal,  VoL  V.  Part  7*     8to.     1884. 
Batavm  Ohitervafory — Rainfall  in  lh«  Eii«t  Indian  Archiptlago,  1883.    8vo,    188-1. 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Science* — Abhandlongen,  Band  XV.  Ite  AbtheiluDg.    4to. 
1S84. 
Almanacb  fiir  1884,     12mo. 

Franz  von  KoljelL    Von  K.  HaiBhofcr.    4to.    1884, 
Gedftchtnii^flrede  aof  T.  L,  W.  von  Bist^lioff,    Von  C.  Knpffer.    4to,    1884, 
Bhiikktf,  D.  J,  Emj,  (ike  Author) — Exp^^rimenia  on  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air. 

(PliiL  Mag.  1884.) 
Brliit^h  Ardiitectd,  Ri^al  ImhtuU  o/— Proceedings,  1883-4,  Nos,  16,  17;  1884-5, 
No,  1.     4to. 
TniDsaptions,  1883-4.     4to, 
List  of  Memlxjrs,  1884.    4to, 
Chemieal  Society — Jounnd  for  July-October,  1884.     8vo. 

Ciml  Engineers'  /nuir/wJion— Minutea  of  Proceedings,  VoL  LXXVII,    8vo.    1884. 
CUmoal  ^om'tf//— Transactions,  VoL  XVII.     8\a     1884. 
Cfup,  Frank,  Esq.  LL.B.  F,L,S.  dc.  MM.L  (the  iiTt^iVor)— Journal  of  the  Royal 

Microscopical  Society,  Serieu  11.  Vol,  IV.  Parts  4,  5.     8vo.     1884. 
Dax:  SociclS  de  2?arda— Bulletins,  2*  Serie  Neovicme  Annee:  Trimeutpe  2,  3, 

8vo,     1884, 
DuckwoHh,  Dycsy  MM.  M.R.t  ((h&  Atdhor)—OTi  the  Edocation  of  Medical  Prac- 
titioners for  Col  on  ml  Service.     8vo.     1883. 
F^Mt  India  jdwowti/ion— JourniJ,  VoL  XVI.  Nos. .%  6.    8vo,     1884. 
Editor* — AmeTican  Journal  of  Seienco  for  July-October^  1884.    8vo, 
Analyst  for  July-October,  1884.     8to, 
Ant^ler's  Note  Book,  No<j.  1,  2,    4to.     1884. 
Athenajum  for  July-October^  1884-     4to. 
Chemical  News  for  July^October,  1884.     4to. 
Engineer  for  July -October,  1884,     foL 
Horological  Journal  for  July-October,  1884.    8vo. 
IroD  for  July-October,  1884.     4 to. 
Nature  for  July-October,  1884.     4to. 

Revue  SeientiJlque  and  Ri  vue  Politique  et  Litt^mire  for  Jaly-October,  1884. 
Sci<  nee  MDiilbly,  Illustrated,  for  Jiily-October,  18^. 
Telegraphic*  Journal  for  July-October,  1884.     8vo, 
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Fnmklin  /lulilule — Journal,  Noa.  703-706.     8to.     1884. 

(MOf,  Robert,  £«a.  F.C£.  {the  Author) — 1.  Extraction  of  BtisfAr  from  the  Jufro 

oflheCaaeAiid^eetHoot:  2.  Emerald  Green,    (Journal  of  Science,  1884.) 

\ie(d  Sodeiff,  Boifai — Prooeodinga,  New  6erieB|  VoL  VL  Nos.  7-10*    8vo. 

QeaSogieai  InaUUOey  Imporiai,  Vienna— J nkrhmih,  Band  XXXIV,  Hoft  3.    8vo. 

IBM, 
Gnioyieal  Sbc^— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  159*    870.    1884. 
am,  David,  Em.    LL.IK  KRS.  and  W,  L.  Elkin,  Eiq.  Ph.D.  (the  Auihf^r^y^ 
Helioiaoicr-Det4.'nninatir'nis  of  Stellar  Pnmllax  in  the  SuutherQ  Hemispliere. 
(Mem.  of  AstroiK  Soe,  Vol.  XLVIIL)    1884. 

Phlotophi^al  So/'iWy— PirjceediDgs,  VoL  XV.     8to«     1884. 
Bei^ry,  Etfj.  (the  Autlutr) — Trowel,  Ohiael,  and  Bmfih;  a  oonci&e  Munual  of 
Afcbit*clure,  J^culpture,  atul  PaiotiDg.     12mo.     1884. 

Sociffl^  IMlandais^  des  ScieiiCGt — Archivoa  Niiurliindaises,  Tome  XIX. 
Uw.  ±     8¥o.     1884. 

Hmlik  ExhiUti<fn—Ct\U]ff^e  of  the  Library.     Svo.     1884. 
Ja&lo«o«db'*M^  GtteiUeha/t^  Leipzig,  FuTatUche—PTeiaachritU  No.  24,   4to.    1884. 
Jdkfi«  Hopkins  fJnireTti/^— American  Chemifal  Joiimaf ,  VoL  VL  No.  3.  8vo.   1884 . 
American  Joamal  of  Philoloj^,  No.  18.    8vo.     1884. 
Umversitj  Circolars,  N08.  31,  82.     4to.    1884. 
LtiUMon  Soci^y—Jonmuh  Nos,  103-5,  134.     8vo,     1884. 
Trmiuaolioua:  Zoology,  2aa  8t;r.  VoL  IL  Fart  10;  Botany,  2nd  Ser.  Vol.  IL 
Pkrt7.    4to.    18H4. 
Lmd»  FkQomhieal  and  Literary  8oeieiy— Report,  1883-4.     8vo. 
IMm,  Soeitdade  de  Geogra^ia^BuMeim,  4<'  Serie,  Noa.  8,  9.    8to.     1883. 

Ezped^io  Sdentilioa  &  Btrra  da  Estrella  em.  188L    4to.     1883. 
LiwmjMM/i  Pobdeekme  AxM^y^—Annnal  Eeport  and  Journal,  1883.    8vo. 
Ua^  Wm,  WmOsimf  Bu.  MM.L  (iht  Attthor)—Muv\i  Ado  About  Nothing.    By 

W.  Bhmkmpmie.     with  a  Pn^fatory  Essay.    8iro.     1884. 
MeC^tdmn^  W,  G.  Esq.  (th«  Editor )''The  Atlantio  Ocean,  VoL  L  No.  1.     8vo. 

11*84. 
Madrid  Scientific  and  Literary  Athetueum — CattUogo  de  laa  Obraa  Exi^teutes  en 
la  Biblioteca.     8to.     1873. 
Diacutao  por  Marques  de  Molins.    8vo.    1874. 

Centenano  de  Caldc^ron.    Diaertadones,  Poeaiaa  y  Didouraoe.    8vo.     1881. 
Vdwla  en  D.  Joa^  Moreno  Nieto.     Sva,     1882, 
INMiinofl  Academiooa  de  Moreno  Nieto.    Preoedidos  de  itn  Dlscurao  de  D.  A. 

CtfacffaB  del  Oa»tUlo.    8vo.     1882. 
OhnB  de  D.  Manuel  de  k  Bevilla.     870.     1383. 
Dimmnoa  leidos  en  el  Ateneo.    8to.     1884. 
Cufs)  de  Cienciafl  Natuialea  Confereneia«,  1882.     8vo.     1883. 
Cniao  de  Hiiitoria  Universal  Conferencia»»  1882.    8vo,     1SS3. 
Mograik,  Misf  E. — The  Chemical  Catechism,    By  S.  Parkee.    3rd  edition.    8to. 
1808. 


i  Kdinbnrgh  New  Diapcneatory.    By  A,  Duncan.    5th  edition.    8vo, 
fllMat  Books  wet*  bound  by  V'rtif.  FantdAy  for  Mr.  J.  HyxUiblr.  Cbomigt  J 

Oeole^ieal  6boidy -Transactions,   VoL   XVIL   Fartd   16-18. 


1810. 

870. 

Vser^  Attotialion—ReporiM,  1883.     8yo. 
BbOor  Eiploaimii  Act,  1882.    Board  of  Tnule  Reports,  &o.    foL     1884. 
MhrMtattd  Modieol  amd  Chirurgioal  Faetdty — Traoi^iona,  86th  Seaaion.     8yo. 

Mfdienl  und  Chirurgiral  SociV/y —Proceedlnga,  New  Series,  No.  6.    8va     1884. 
JM»orfrf*MiVfff  S^iety,  i7oy(ti— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  50.     8f0.     1884. 

MdaoraJogCcal  Record;  No.  12,    8?o.    1883. 

CbamnanJcaliaiM  from  the  International  Polar  C^mmisaioo,  Part  6.    fol.     1884. 
MnUmniJidtn  AmoeiatiQn  for  Improving  the  Dtjodliiigt  0/  the  Industrial  Chi9e9— 
S^ort^  Jke.     fol.  and  8vo.    1841-1884. 
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Miiddktex  Hofpiial—BepoHn  for  2882.    8vo.     1881. 

KvHtmal  Aiatociationfor  Social  Science— Frooeeding^  VoL  X  VIL  Ko.  3.  8to,  1884, 

North  of  Ewjland  fmtiiaie  of  Mining  and  M^ehaiUeal  Enmmden—TntkaiMeiionE, 

Vol.  XJlXIIL  Part  5.    8m     1^84, 
Norwegian  North- Atlantic  Expediiton,  Bditorial  Ci»mmitU0 — ^DanielaBen^   D,   C. 

ftod  Koren,  J,     Asteroidea.    foL    Chri^tiatria,  1884. 
NwmMmaiic  Sodsijf — Chronicle  and  Journal,  1384,  Part  2.    8ra 
FhamtaoniHeal  Soeiat^  of  Great  BrUain—JoTsni^xl,  Jul^-Octob^r,  1S84.    8vo. 
PMugrapftl^  SotAdf—fomnal^  New  Series,  YoL  VUL  No.  9;  VoL  IX.  No.  1. 

8vo.     1884. 
Phytieal  5ocfV*y— Proceeding!,  Vol.  VI.  Ptirt  2.    8to.     1884, 
FoUock,  Sir  Frederick.  BnH.  M,A.  M.H.I.—Ten\\i  Ccnsaa  of  Ibo  United  States 

(June  1,  1880) :  Vol,  I.  Population;  Vol.  II.  Mannfiietttres ;  Vol.  m.  Agri- 

eutturo.    4to.     1883. 
PmiMiMHe  Ahadgmie  der  mWiMcAa/Uii— Sitznngsberichte,  XVIII.-XXXIX. 

4to.     1884. 
Baddife  OfcwriKitory— Eadclifie  Observations  for  1881.    8to.     1884. 
EichardKm,  B,  W,  M.D,  FM^.  (/Ac  Author}— The  Aacl^iad.     VoL  L  Noa.  a.  1 

8vo.     1884. 
Rio  de  JanMira^  Oht^rvatoire  Imperials— BuUelin,  No.  12.    foL    18^. 
Boffal  College  qfSwrgeoni  of  Enj/teiwi— Calendar,  1884.    8Ta 
Bojfol  Sodeiy  of  Cbmuia— Proceedings  and  Tmnsoctiona^  VoL  I.  (1882^).    4(0. 

Montreal,  1883. 
Boyal  DMin  Society— Tr&TiBaeiioas,  VoL  h  Noe.  20  to  25 ;  VoL  III.  Nog,  1  to  3, 

4to.     1882-4. 
Proceedings,  VoL  IIL  Parts  6  and  7 ;  VoL  IV.  Parti  1  to  4.     1882-4, 
Btmal  Soeieiy  of  EiiinburQk^TmiiaactioiiB^  Vol  XXX.  FiiTia  2  wi^      4toL  1881-3. 

Proceedings,  1881-3.     8vo, 
fioyol  Society  of  London— PttjceGdiDg^,  Kos.  231,  232.     8to.     1884. 
BuMeeU,  The  Eon,  F,  A,  M,A,  F,BJd,8.  M.R.L  (Jihe  JtO)^)— The  Sunsets  and 

Snnrises  of  Nof.  1883  to  Jan.  1864.  (Journal  of  Meteofologioal  Society,  1884.) 
Si.  P^tcrsbourg^  Aeadimie  des  8^iencf§—MidmoiT&a,  Tome  XXXL  Nos,  15,  16; 

Tome  XXXII.  Nob.  1-3.    4to.     1884. 
Sanitary  AMurance  Anociation — Sanitary  Arrangementa  of  Dwelling  Houaes.   Bj 

Murk  H.  Judg«?.    8vo.     1884. 
Seismologtcal  Sftcieiy  of  Japan — Trati9fletJotls»  Vol,  VIL  Part  L     8?o,     1884. 
Smithsonian  hittitution,  Washington — Annual  Report  tbr  1882,     8to»     1884, 
Socidy  of  Arte — Jounml,  July-Oct^^bfir,  1884.    8?o. 
Society  for  P typical  Reaeart'h — Prt^eeedings,  VoL  I.  Part  6,    8vo.     1884* 
Siatittical  Society— ^ounrnl.  Vol.  XLVTl.  Parts  2,  3.    8?o.     1884. 

Catiilogue  of  the  LibraiT.     4to.     1884. 
Tasmania  Boyal  Society— Exipart^  for  1882  aod  1883.     Syo.     188S-4. 
Tegima^  S,  Liq,  {Jape^ieM  Comminkmer} — General  Outlines  of  Education  la 

Japan.    8ro.     1884. 
Tdegraph  Engineers,  Somtty  ©/-Journal,  VoL  XIII.  No.  53.     8?o.     1884, 
Tokia  Lnrow^i/f/— Memoirs*  I^o.  10.     8vo.     1884. 

Uniled  Sermce  Institution^  Rtftfol — Jo\irnftL  Nos.  124, 125.     8vo.     1884. 
Upsal  E7iit»crti«^— Nova  Acta,  Ser,  IIL  VoL  XIL  Faec.  L     4to.     1884. 

BnUetin  Mensoel  da  robeert^aioire  Metc^rologique,  VoL  XV.     4to,     1883-4. 
Vereiits  tur  Beftirderiing  des  GcwcrbJIeisses  in  Prewum — Verhandlungen,  1884: 

Heft  e.  7.    4to. 
VidoHa  Irm^fiite— JoumaL  No.  70.    8vo.     1884. 
White,  H.  William^  Esq*  {the  Author) — ^Aicliiteoturo  and  Public  Buildings.     8?o. 

1884. 
Yorkshire  Ardueologiad  and  Topographical  A»tooiati<m — Journal,  Part  32.    8to. 

1884. 
SSMiogieal  Socfi^ly— Procoedingra,  1884.  Parts  2,  3,    8vo. 
list  of  the  Fellowa    8to.     1884. 
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GENEBAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 
Monday,  DecemW  1,  1884. 

The  Hon.  Sib  William  E.  Geove,  M,A.  D.C.L.  LLJ>.  F.R.S. 

Manjiger  and  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair, 

Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel,  K.C.B,  D.CX,  F.E.S. 

George  Andrews,  Esq,  J.P. 

George  Mann  Carfrae,  M*D. 

Bogers  Field,  Eaq. 

Jamee  P.  Harper,  M.I>. 

Samnel  Page«  Esq. 

Boverton  KodwfK)d,  Esq.  F.C.S.  FXO. 

Thomas  Alfred  Routh,  Esq. 

J.  Graham  Smith,  Esq* 

were  elected  Mombera  of  the  Rojal  Institution. 

A  Beport  from  the  Managers  was  read  stating  that  it  had  been 
fonnd  necofisary  to  reconstmct  the  whole  of  the  drainage  system  of 
the  InstitntioBf  which  had  been  effected  upon  the  moet  approved 
principles  tinder  the  adyice  and  snpervision  of  Mr,  Rogers  Field, 
the  eminent  sanitary  engineer 

The  following  Lecture  Arrangements  were  announced  i — 

PftOTEBwa  TTJfDAix,  D.CX.  F3.8,  M,EJ.^B\x  Lectarea  (Adopted  to  n 
Javemle  Anditi^ry)  on  The  SaimCES  of  ELgcTRJcmr :  Frictfon-electricHy, 
ToM^-electnoitj,  Pyro-electricity,  Tbermo^eleotricity,  Biagneto-olectrteity ;  on 
Dm.  37  (BatmdiiyX  Deo-  80,  1884  ;  Jan.  1,  3,  6,  8,  1885. 

pBomsBBOR  HianiT  N.  Mobclbt^  MJi..  F.R.S. — Five  Looturea  on  Cot^ifiAi* 
:  Tana  &rBCCTuaK  asb  Life  HiSTOBiBS;  on  Tueidays,  Juit.  IS,  2u,  27, 

,8,10, 

pBorEKOB  Sidney  Colviic,  M.A.— Two  Lectarea  on  Mcbiumb  Aim  Nawokal 
EnrcATiow  ;  on  TneadHya*  Feb.  17^  24. 

PMOgmO*  Abtbtb  Oajcgee,  M.D,  F.R.S.— Four  lectures  on  DiflESxios  (tho 
8iil^)cet  to  be  ooDtiniied  ifter  KaafU^r) :  on  Tuei$duyt<,  M&roh  3,  10,  17,  24, 

pK9ir0tOB   Dkwab,  M.A.  F.E.S.  M.ltJ.—EhYeu   Lecturoe  on   The  Nbw 

CfeaovrftT :  on  Thnrad&ys*  Jan.  15,  22,  29,  Feb.  5,  12,  19,  2G,  March  A,  12,  19, 26L 

OrablM  Waldvkin,  Ph.D.  Heidelberg,  Hon.  M.A.  Can  tab,— Three  Lecturer  on 

QwatM.  SoCLrruBB  tbom  Pheidiar  to  tujc  Hoktan  Eiu  ;  oq  Baturduysj  Jan.  17^ 

GvoioB  JeavsTOifB  Broi^rr,  Eiq.  F.B.8«— Three  Lectures  on  Tbe  Bcaus  oh 

KaTUBB  WOREl,   AXD   THA  CUABACTEB   OF  aOMB  OF  HKR  OpSBAtlOire :  QA 

BitoA^  Feb.  7. 14,  21. 

QiJD*  ABMBatTSTTR,  Esq.— Five  Lcx^tures  on  Ths  Life,  TnEOitYt  -*?fn  Wobx 
or  Bmhabp  Waokir  (with  IlJustrationa,  Vocal  and  Intttrymeotal) ;  on  £!iihirdayB, 
fW>.tt.JlBldi7,H,21.28. 

The  PEBBBinro  reoeiTed  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  tbe 
tjible^  Bud  the  thunlsB  of  the  Members  retnmed  for  the  same,  viz. : — 
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The  French  Gortmment—DiciloTmtdTe  Topographiqiie  da  Departement  des  Hautes 
Alpes.     Par  J.  Roraan.    4to.     1884. 

Inventaire  des  3ISS.  de  la  Biblioihbque  Nationalo.      Fonds  de  Clnni.'    Par 
L.  Delisle.    8vo.    1881. 
Thi  Lords  of  the  Adiniraliy—S&uiicaX  Almanac  for  1888.     8vo.     1884. 
Agricultural  SocMy  of  Enghtnd,  i?oyaZ— Journal,  Vol.  XX.  Part  2.    8vo.     1884. 
Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal — Proceedings,  Nos.  6,  7.    8vo.     1884. 

Journal,  Vol.  LIII.  Part  II.  No.  2.    8vo.     1884. 
Agtronamical  Society,  i?oyaZ— Monthly  Notices,  VoL  XLIV.  No.  9.    8vo.     1884. 
Bankers,  Institute  ©/—Journal,  Vol.  V.  Part  8.    8vo.    1884. 
Btll,  I.  Lowthian,  Esq,  F.R.S.  {the  ^o/fcor)— Manufacture  of  Iron  and  Steel.    8vo. 

1884. 
British  Architects,  Boyai  Institute  o/— Proceedings,  1884-5,  Noe.  2,  3.    4to. 
Canada  Meteorological  Office— ReixyrU  1882.    8vo. 
Chemical  fibc/e/w— Journal  for  November,  1884.    8vo. 

C/ti7^n(7/n«T/jn«^i7irfion—BIinute8  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  LXXVIII.  8vo.  1884. 
t)evonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art — Report 
and  lYansactiona,  Vol.  XVI.    8vo.     1884. 

The  Devonshire  Domesday,  Part  1.    8vo.     1884. 
EiiYor»— American  Journal  of  Science  for  November,  1884.    8vo. 

Analyst  for  November,  1884.    8vo. 

Athenaeum  for  November,  1884.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  November,  1884.    4to. 

Engineer  for  November,  1884.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  November,  1884.    8vo. 

Iron  for  November,  1884.    4to. 

Nature  for  November,  1884.    4to. 

Revue  Scicntifiique  and  Revue  Politique  et  Littdraire  for  November,  1884.    4to. 

Science  Monthly,  Illustrated,  for  November,  1884. 

Telegraphic  Journal  for  November,  1884.    8vo. 
Franklin  hutitute— Journal,  No.  707.    8vo.     1884. 

Geoqrapliical  Society,  /?oyaZ— Proceedings,  New  Series,  VoL  VI.  No.  11.   8vo.   1884. 
Oeological  5oo/e^y— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  160.     8vo.     1884. 
Harlem,  Society  HoUandaise  des  Sciences — ^Archives  N^'rlaudaiaes,  Tome  XIX. 

Liv.  3.    8vo.    1884. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute— J outhbI  for  1884,  No.  1.     8vo. 
Madrid  Scientific  and  Literary  Athenxum — Discurso  leido  por  D.  S.  M.  T.  Pren- 

dcrgast.    8vo.    1884. 
Manchester Oeologioal Society— TraiisactionBjYol.XVUl.'Paris I Knd2,  8vo.  1884. 
Mechanical  Etigitieers*  Institution — Proceedings,  No.  3.     8vo.     1881. 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  Boyal — Transactions,  Vol.  LXVII.    8va    1884. 
Meteorological  Oj^Jce— Monthly  Weather  Report,  August  1884.    4ta 
Meteorological  Society,  Roval — Quarterly  Journal,  No.  51.    8vo.    1884. 

Meteorological  Record,  No.  13.    8vo.    1884. 
Norfolk  and  Norwicli  Naturalists*  Society — Transactions,  Vol.  III.  Parts  4  and  5. 

8vo.    1883-4. 
Odontological  Society  of  Great  Dntoin—Transactions,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  1.    New 

Scries.    8vo.    1884. 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain — Journal,  November,  1884.    8va 
Royal  Society  of  Low/on— Proceedings,  No.  233.    8vo.     1884. 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  TFofe*— Journal  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XVIL  Bra.  1884. 
Socifiy  of  ^r^— Journal,  November,  1884.    8vo. 

St.  P6tersl)ourg,  Acadhnie  des  Sciences— B\]MGim%,  Tome  XXIX.  Na  S.  4to.  1884. 
Teyler  Ifiwef/w— Archives,  Scrie  II.  Vol.  2.  Part  1.    4to.     1884. 
United  SUites  Geological  Survey — Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.    By 

A.  Williams.    8vo.     1883. 
Vereins  zur  Befdrderung  des  Getoerhfleisses  in  Preussen — Verhandlongen,  1884 : 
Hefts.    4to. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  16th,  ISS5. 

The  DuKK  OF  NoBTHuaiBE&KAND,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  President,  is  ihe 

Chair. 

Pbofessob  Tt.vdall,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.Pi.S.  M.B.L 

On  Licinj  Contagia. 

By  desiro  of  our  excellent  Honorary  Secretary.  Sir  William  B:--:rna=. 
to  all  of  whose  requests  I  wish  to  pay  dutif'ol  arienrion,  I  LaTe 
iucurreti  the  risk  of  standing  before  you  here  to-n:ghi.  I  »r-:-ik  :L"i3. 
because  the  time  at  my  disposal,  since  the  conclusion  of  tLo*CLr:5:n:i3 
lectures,  has  been  far  from  adequate  to  tbo  prvj-ariti on  of  this 
discourse.  Its  subject  will,  in  the  main,  be  a  review  of  the  li'ojir*  of 
Pasteur.  Before  he  was  bom,  Arago  and  Biot  ha<l  discovered  that 
rock  crystal,  cut  in  a  certain  direction,  possessed  the  est ra-^rdi nary 
power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light.  S^^me  samples  of  the 
crystal  turned  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  others  tt  tha 
left :  they  were  therefore  called  respectively,  right-Landei  and  lefi- 
handed  crystals.  Tho  power  disappeared  when  the  crystal  was 
disscilved,  and  did  not  therefore  reside  in  the  molecule  or  nnit-brick 
of  the  crystal.  Biot  afterwards  disc*  ivercd  that  many  liquids  r  oss^rssed 
this  power  of  rotation ;  and  in  these  cases  the  rotary  force  must  Lave 
resided  in  the  molecule.  Two  compounds  of  tartaric  acid  La-i  r^on 
discovered  which,  in  solution,  turned  the  plane  of  polarizatioD,  the 
one  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  left-handed  tartrate 
was  discovered  by  Pasteur.  Prompted  by  an  observation  made  in 
Germany,  Pasteur  mixed  the  pure,  right-handed,  tartrate  of  ammonia 
with  some  al^umenoid  substances,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a 
gentle  heat,  found  that  it  fermented.  The  solution,  at  first  limpid, 
became  turbid,  and  this  turbidity  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the  multipli- 
cation in  the  liquid  uf  a  minute  microscopic  fungus.  A  solution  was 
then  prepared,  wherein  the  right-handed  and  left-handed  tartrates 
were  so  equally  balanced  that  they  completely  neutralized  each  other. 
The  solution  bad  at  first  no  power  over  polarized  light.  But 
immediately  after  fermentation  bad  begim,  or  in  other  words,  after 
the  fungus  had  liegun  to  multiply,  a  rotation  to  the  left  was  observe]. 
This  increased  until  it  reached  a  maximum,  when  it  was  found  that 
all  the  right-handed  tartrate  had  disappeared  from  the  liquid,  leaving 
the  left-handed  tartrate  behind.  Now  the  two  tartrates  were  alike  in 
chemical  composition  ;  they  possessed  the  same  atoms  and  tho  same 
proportion  of  atoms ;  but  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  structure  of 
their  molecules,  one  of  them  turned  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
Vol.  XL    (No.  79.)  m 
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rigbt  and  the  other  to  the  left.  This  aelf-same  molGcular  peculiarity 
enahled  the  little  fongas  to  b>G  and  thrive  upon  the  one  class  of 
molecules,  while  leaving  the  other  class  intact. 

In  making  these  eitreraely  curious  observation  a,  Pasteur  ffumd 
himself  confronted  by  the  general  question  of  fermentation*  In  1837, 
Cagniard  -  Latonr  and  Schwann  had  independently  2)rovod  the 
alcoholic  ferment  to  be  a  hadJing  microscopic  vegotuble,  Spnrro*!  by 
this  discovery  and  Btrongthentd  by  his  own,  Pasteur  rapidly  closed 
with  the  idua  that  all  ferments  were  living  organisms,  and  that  the 
Biibstances  nsually  regarded  as  ferments  were  in  reality  the  food  of 
tho^ferments.  Thus  the  sugar  of  the  wort  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
the  sugar  of  the  grape  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  the  sugar  of  the 
cherry  in  the  manufactnre  of  kirsch,  the  sngar  of  the  apple  in  the 
mauufacturo  of  eider,  and,  it  might  perhaps  be  added,  the  sugar  of 
the  gooseberry  in  the  manufacture  of  champagne,  is  decomposed  by 
thtj  little  organism  which  derives  from  the  sugar  the  oxygen  necessary 
for  its  cxisttmce.  One  of  the  products  of  this  decomposition  is  our 
familiar  alcohol. 

When  I  studied  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  student  life  consisted  of  panc-akes  and  sour  milk.  Wlionco  this 
pleasant  acidity  ?  It  was  proved  by  Pasteur  to  be  diie  to  living 
microscoi>ic  rods — the  lactic  acid  forraent^whicb  grew  and  multiplied 
in  the  milk.  The  butyric  acid  ferment  was  also  proved  to  be  an 
organism.  The  acidity  of  sour  wines  was  proved  to  be  due  to 
minute  microscopic  plant  called  M^coderma  aceti.  By  the  action 
this  plant,  wine  is  transformed  into  vinegar,  the  vast  industries  ofj 
Orleans  and  other  places  being  based  upon  its  operations.  Huinou 
losses  had  frequently  been  incurred  by  the  souring  of  French  wines, 
but  Pasteur  proved  to  the  wine-grower  that  by  simply  heating  his 
wine  to  a  temperature  of  122^  Fahrenheit — a  temperature  which  in  no 
way  alters  the  quality  of  the  wine— the  injurious  organisms  are  all 
destroyed^  the  wine  being  thereby  pornmnently  protected. 

The  sourness,  putridity,  and  othur  mala^lies  of  beer  were  traced 
by  Pasteur  to  special  organisms — ferments  of  dieease,  as  he  rightly 
ctiUs  them— which,  mingling  with  the   torula  or  true  yeast    plant, 
added  their  offensive  products  to  the  pure  alcohol.     Vast  losses  wero  j 
frequently  incurred  by  the  use  of  bad   yeast,  where   five  minutes*  j 
examination  with  the  microecopo  w^ould  have  revealed  to  the  brewer  j 
the  cause  of  the  hadnees,  and  prevented  bim  from  using  the  yeast 
Under  tlie   head  of  ffcrmentatioUj  Pasteur  riglitly  placed  the   phe- 
nomena of  putrefaction,  which  he  studied  with  admirable  thorough- 
ness and  skill.     All   the   objectionable   odoui-a  of  puti'efying   flesh 
result  from  decompositions  set  up  by  microscopic  organisms.     Keep 
your  meiit  free  frum  such  organisms — kill  tbem  by  heat  or  deaden 
them  by  etdd — and  you  can  have  no  putrefaction.     Schwann,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned^  wiis  tlie  first  to  upset  the  doctrine  propounde4  I 
by  Oay  Lusstic,  that  putrefaction  was  caused  by  atmtjspheric  oxygen, 
and  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  air,  but  living  germs  suspended  in 
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Uie  %\T  which  caused  fieeh  to  putrefy.  To  his  succeeilud  iho  far  more 
ekboTftte  labours  of  Pa&t^nr,  Note  the  UDlooked-for  issues  to  which 
theae  kboors  have  led.  With  the  boldness  and  penetration  which 
kdofig  to  geniuH,  Lister  extended  to  living  matter  the  generalisation 
estiiblishetl  bj  Seliwann  and  Pasteur  in  regard  to  dead  matter.  With 
admirable  clearness  of  vision,  he  pictured  the  atmospheric  germs 
fkUbig  upon  the  wounds  in  our  hospitals  and  setting  at  nought,  by 
subsequent  mortification,  the  skill  of  the  best  operator.  Lister 
insisted  that  the  treatment  after  the  operation  was  quite  as  important 
as  the  operation  itself.  He  devised  effectual  means  for  destroying 
thoee  putrefactive  or^nisms,  and  thus  established  that  antiseptic 
•jutexn  of  surgery  which  is  one  of  the  gi'eatest  and  most  beneficent 
achievements  of  the  ago  in  which  we  live. 

Wo  now  stand  upon  the  nmrgin  of  a  new  field  which  invited  the 
Oflifily  of  Pasteur,  In  1855,  owing  to  a  plague  among  the  worms, 
the  silk  husbandry  of  France  had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  worms 
fldckened  nod  died  wholesale  ;  and,  because  of  the  spots  upon  their  skin, 
llv  ft.t.Ttirly  was  called  P^brine.  A  minute  corpuscular  organism, 
c,i  >}Corcus  ovatus,  had  been  discovered  by  Comalia  in  the  blood 

aiju  ^n-^iiMr,  of  the  diseased  worms,  and,  scquainted  as  he  was  with  the 
action  of  living  fermeBts,  Paateur  was  prcjiareti  to  see  in  the  corpuscles 
Uie  cause  of  the  plague.  He  fallowed  them  through  all  the  phases  of 
the  insect's  life — through  the  egg,  through  the  worm,  through  the 
chrysalis,  through  the  moth*  He  iJroved  that  the  germ  of  the  malady 
might  be  present  in  the  egg,  and  still  e6ca])e  ohHervation.  In  the 
also  it  might  elude  the  search  of  the  miLToseope,  But  in  the 
it  reached  a  development  so  distinct  as  to  render  its  detection 
ilo.  From  healthy  moths,  healthy  eggs  were  sure  to  spring  ; 
nithy  eggs  vigorous  worms,  from  vigorous  wonnsfine  cocoons ; 
tlhat  tho  great  problem  of  restoring  to  Franco  its  silk  industry  was 
Inueil  by  Pasteur  to  the  separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  un- 
hcmllhy  moths,  the  destruction  of  the  latter  and  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment for  breeding  of  tlie  eggs  of  the  former, 

Whilo  discovering  the  canso  of  pSbrine  and  the  ^vay  to  combat  it, 
inquired  how  the  disease  was  spread  ;  pursuing  in  this  inquiry 
I  only  way  open  to  tlie  investigator.  Ho  infected  healthy  worms 
*  omimring  with  corpuscuhms  matter  the  mulberry  Icuves  on  which 
tb«y  fod*  He  infected  them  by  inoculation,  and  showed  Jiow  they 
infected  eac^  ether  by  the  wounds  and  scratches  of  their  own  clawa* 
Bringing  together  healthy  and  diseased  worms,  the  liealthy  ones,  like 
their  smitten  companions,  soon  sickened  and  died.  He  pnxluced 
infectioD  at  a  distance,  by  wafting  corpusculous  dust  through  the  air. 
All  the  modes  by  which  Infection  is  spread  among  humau  beings  were 
thus  illustrated.  Was  it  cruel  to  treat  the  healthy  silkworms  in  this 
L  Ji^Mo  ?  ^^  ^"*y  ^^^^  haen  for  the  moment ;  but  Pa>iteur's  investiga- 
'ttiripn»pt  a  deadly  epidemic  from  the  soil  of  France;  and,  for  the 
uuiti  slain  during  tlie  inquiry,  millions  have  been  preserved. 

In  May  1870,  there  appearetl  in  Oohn's  '  Beitriigo  gur  Pflanasun- 
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Zoologie '  ft  memoir  on  a  disorder  called  by  the  French  charbon,  by  the 
Gernjaus  Mihhrand,  and  by  the  English,  woolsorters'  disease,  malig- 
nant pustule^  or  splenic  fever.  This  memoir  seemed  to  me  to  mark 
an  epooh  iu  the  history  of  a  most  deadly  malady,  and  also  in  the 
history  of  the  germ  theory  itself.  The  coutagium  of  splenic  fever  is 
an  organism  which  appears  as  rods  in  tlia  blood  and  tissnes  of  men 
and  animals  smitten  by  the  fever.  The  name  of  the  organ  ism  is 
Bacillus  anlhracis,  and  with  consunjmate  skill,  patience,  and  penetra- 
tion, in  the  memoir  referred  to,  its  life-biBtory  was  completely 
fiilloweti  out.  It  was  easy  to  proiiict  that  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who  at  that  time  hold  a  small  appfjintment  in  the  neighbourhoinl  of 
Breslan,  would  soon  find  himself  transferred  to  a  higher  position. 
The  admirable  worker  to  wlaom  I  here  refer  was  Dr.  Koch,  and  the 
next  time  I  heard  of  him  he  waa  head  of  the  Imf>erial  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Berlin. 

Koch  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  parasite  of  eplento  fever.  As 
early  as  1850»  Davaino  and  Keyer  had  observed  the  microscopic  roc^s 
in  the  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  of  the  disease.  But  they  were 
at  the  time  nn con  scions  of  the  significance  of  their  observation,  and 
for  thirteen  years  allowed  the  mutter  to  drop.  Roused  by  the 
researches  of  Pasteur,  Davaine  returned  to  the  subject  in  1863,  and 
then  affirmed  the  rods  to  bo  the  contaginm  of  the  fever.  He  was 
opposed  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  hot  di^ussions  on  the 
iubject  were  carried  on  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  elsewhere. 
Poliender^  Brauell,  and  Burdon  Sanderson  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  etiology  of  the  disease ;  but  knowledge  was  contradictory, 
nnoertftin,  and  incomplete  till  Koch  gnisped  the  subject  in  1876, 
and,  with  the  ardour  of  a  youth  and  the  caution  of  a  veteran  in 
microscopic  research,  cultivated  the  organism,  reconciled  coutradic* 
tions,  and  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  parasitic 
character  of  splenic  fever.  This  result  again  was  achieved  by  the 
only  means  open  to  the  investigator;  namely,  by  the  inoculation  of 
herilthy  animals  with  a  living  virus  derived  either  from  artificial 
cuUivations  or  from  other  animals  smitten  with  the  disease.  An 
interval  of  twenty- six  years  from  the  first  observation  of  Davaine,  was 
closed  by  Koch's  memorable  investigation, 

Faeteur  long  held  himself  aloof  from  any  direct  examination  of 
the  germ  theory.  But  he  must  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  his  own  experiments  on  silkworms,  and  he  was  at  length  made 
aware  of  the  vast  promise  of  the  field  of  inquiry  which  bis  own 
14: searches  and  those  of  others  had  opened  up.  Attacking  the  subject 
of  splenic  fever,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  the  genius  which  charac- 
terised his  former  work.  Take  an  illustration.  Koch  had  proved  that 
while  mice  and  guinea  pigs  were  infallibly  killed  by  Bacillus  anthracis, 
birds  were  able  to  defy  it.  Why  ?  Here  is  the  answer  given  by  Pasteur* 
The  higher  limit  of  temperature  which  arrests  the  multiplication 
of  the  bacillus  in  infusions  is  44°  Cent.  (111°  Fahr.)  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  of  birds  is  from  41^  to  42^  Cent.    It  is  therefore 


doie  to  tbe  prohibitary  temperature*  Now  the  blooi-corpnscles  of  a 
liring  fowl  are  eure  to  offer  n  certain  ret^istance  to  any  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  thtir  oijgen.  But  close  to  its  prohibitory  tempera- 
ture, the  anthrax  crtntigium  mj^y  be  expected  to  be  enfeebled,  and  the 
qaestion  arises :  Miy  not  the  blood- cor pnscles  in  these  circumstances 
tie  atde  tincechsfnlly  to  combat  the  organism?  E?fperiment  aluE© 
ODiiM  decide,  and  Paateur  made  the  experiment.  Ho  lowered,  by 
chilliag  in  cold  water,  the  temperature  of  a  fowl  4" ;  and  while  in 
thifi  condition  inoculated  it  with  the  splenic  fever  parasite*  In 
tweiitj*fuur  houTB  the  fowl  was  dead.  Inoculating  another  fowl 
similarly  chilled,  he  permitted  the  fever  to  corae  to  a  head,  and  then 
traiiKferred  the  fowl  to  a  warm  chnmber.  The  career  of  the  parasite 
soon  stopped,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  health  of  the  fi»wl  was 
Tiie  issues  of  this  eiperiment,  as  suggesting  the  application 

rbeat  or  ci-ld  in  the  fevers  which  afflict  humanity,  are  incalculable, 
Pastenr  next  attacked  the  fatal  malady  of  chicken  cholera.  The 
pftnksite  of  this  disease  bad  been  discovered  before  him  ;  but,  by  a 
method  now  universally  applied,  he  rendered  the  solution  of  the 
problem  sure.  Into  chicken  broth,  boiled  sufficiently  long  to  destroy 
all  geims  with  which  it  may  be  contaminated,  let  a  minute  drop  of 
the  blood  of  a  fowl  suffering  from  chicken  cholera  bo  introduced. 
The  organisms  of  the  hhjod  increase  and  multiply,  until  they  finally 
invade  the  whole  of  the  nutritive  liquid.  With  the  point  of  a  needle, 
let  a  speck  of  this  liq^uid  be  introduced  into  a  second  sterilised 
infusion.     As  before,  the  organisms  multiply  until  the  lif]^uid  becomes 

lick  with  them.  Let  a  speck,  taken  on  the  needle-point  from  this 
ond  cultivation,  he  coramunicatcd  to  a  third  sterilised  infusion. 
similar  result  will  be  observed.  In  this  way  any  number  of 
g^ucmticina  of  the  organism  may  be  cultivated,  and  wliatevor  foreign 
matter,  chemical  poison,  or  otherwise,  might  attach  itself  to  the  drop 
of  blood  first  taken  from  the  animal,  is  thus  washed  away.  This  is 
Iho  method  of  **  pure  culture  '*  now  pursued.  After  fifty  cultures,  let 
m  speck  of  the  infected  infusifm  be  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a 
b«!&ltby  fowL  Cholera  and  death  are  the  coneetiuence.  The  organism 
it  att  virulent  as  at  first.  But  here  we  come  to  a  point  of  supreme 
importance.  The  virulence  is  maintained  on  one  condition.  The 
eultnres  must  rapidly  succeed  each  other.  When  the  inf union  with 
ata  swarming  organisms  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  week,  for  a 
fortoight,  for  a  month,  for  two  months,  without  renewal,  the  power  of 
the  organism  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  a  certain  time,  though 
it  may  be  able  to  produce  malai«e^  it  is  not  aide  to  produce  deatb.  It 
thus  becomes  what  Pasteur  calls  an  attenmited  virus— a  true  vaccine. 
For,  if  with  the  organism  in  this  condition,  a  fowl  be  inoculated,  the 
enhaefjuent  malaise  passes  away,  and  the  fowl  is  afterwards  proof 
against  the  organism  in  its  most  virulent  form. 

Paateur  next  laid  hold  of  the  murderous  viras  of  splenic  fever, 
and  moceeded  in  rendering  it  not  only  harmless  to  UfCt  but  a  sure 
piolactioii  againat  the  assaults  of  the  disease.     It  was  soon  noised 
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abroad  among  the  sheep  and  cattle  dealers  of  France  that  he  had 
oyercome  this  contagionL  In  varions  districts  of  France  the  disorder 
was  very  deadly.  He  confined  himself  for  a  time,  to  what  might  be 
called  laboratory  experiments ;  but  believing  that  a  principle  which 
had  proved  true  in  small  things  wonld  also  prove  true  in  large,  he- had 
the  boldness  to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  President  of  the 
Agricnltural  Society  of  Melon,  to  make  an  experiment  pnblicly,  on 
what  might  be  called  an  agricultural  scale. 

He  had  placed  at  his  disposal  a  flock  of  sheep  which  he  divided 
into  two  groups.  The  members  of  one  group  were  all  vaccinated  with 
the  "  attenuated  "  virus  of  splenic  fever,  while  the  members  of  the 
other  group  were  left  unvaccinated.  A  number  of  cows  were  similarly 
treated.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  :  Would  the  mild  virus  act 
as  a  protection  ?  Experiment  alone  could  answer  this  question. 
Fourteen  days  subsequent  to  the  first  inoculation,  all  the  sheep  and 
all  the  cows,  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated,  were  inoculated  with  a 
highly  virulent  virus.  Three  days  afterwards,  more  than  two  hundred 
persons,  including  among  them  journalists,  farmers,  lawyers,  and 
public  men,  assembled  to  witness  the  result.  Pasteur  is  capable  of 
elation,  and  he  must  have  felt  elated  at  the  shout  of  admiration  which 
bailed  the  success  of  his  experiment.  Of  25  sheep  inoculated  with  a 
virulent  virus,  but  unprotected  by  vaccination,  21  were  already  dead, 
while  the  remaining  4  were  dying.  The  25  vaccinated  sheep,  which 
had  also  received  the  deadly  virus  into  their  blood,  were  in  full 
health  and  gaiety.  The  unvaccinated  cows  showed  tumours  at  the 
place  of  inoculation,  and  were  so  prostrate  with  fever  as  to  be  unable 
to  oat.  The  vaccinated  cows  remained  perfectly  well,  showing  neither 
tumours  nor  fever,  nor  even  any  rise  of  temperature,  and  consumed 
their  food  with  appetites  unimpaired.  Pasteur  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  this  "  benign  vaccine."  At  the  end  of  1881, 
close  upon  34,000  animals  had  been  vaccinated,  while  in  1883  the 
number  rose  to  nearly  500,000. 

Malignant  pustule  is  a  very  loathsome  disease,  and  the  sufferings 
of  animals  dying  from  it  are  obviously  very  great.  An  account  of  the 
symptoms  which  precede  death  would  be  by  no  means  pleasant  read- 
ing. Imagine  then  one  of  those  tender-hearted  gentlemen  who  write 
about  torture  and  cruelty  in  the  Times,  entering  the  laboratory  of 
Pasteur  and  seeing  him  sow  this  malady  among  his  unprotected 
victims!  Some  years  ago,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  visited  the 
laboratory  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  we  were  shown  there  by  Pasteur 
himself,  the  formidable  organism  in  the  investigation  of  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  It  was  curious  to  reflect  bow  a  thing  so  mean  could 
exercise  such  deadly  power  over  man  and  brute.  Both  Pasteur  and 
his  assistants  had  to  be  very  wary  in  dealing  with  this  organism,  for 
eithor  the  adult  bacillus,  or  one  of  its  spores,  entering  the  blood  by 
the  slightest  scratch  on  the  skin,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
individual  infected  by  it.  In  a  room  adjacent  to  the  laboratory  stood 
a  large  cage,  containing  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  some  sprightly,  and 
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mnnchmg  their  food ;  some  drowsy  And  Lmgiiid ;  some  mortallj  sick, 
some  in  the  last  agony,  and  some  in  the  rigor  of  death.  It  was 
subsequent  to  these  experiments  that  Pasteur  operated  on  larger 
tnimals,  subjecting  them  to  the  ''tortures"  I  have  just  described. 
What  would  a  tender-hearted  bishop  *  have  said  under  these  circum- 
itances?  Were  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  would  he  not  have  invoked 
the  arm  of  the  law  to  stay  such  danming  cruelty  ?  Most  assuredly  he 
vould.  And  yet,  in  doing  so,  he  would  have  aflKxed  the  brand  of 
cruelty  upon  himself.  In  lieu  of  the  few  animals  saved  from  the 
operations  of  the  man  of  science,  he  would  have  handed  over  tens  oi 
t&ousands  of  the  same  animals  to  the  fearful  ravages  of  splenic  fever. 

[J.T.] 

*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  been  just  writing  to  the  Time*  on  the  cnieltieB 
of  experimental  physiology. 


The  marine  fauen  of  the  globe  may  be  divided  into  tbe  littoral,  the 
deep- sea,  and  the  pelagic  faimas.  Of  the  three  regions  inliahited  bj 
these  faiinaa,  the  littoral  is  the  one  in  which  the  conditions  are  most 
favourable  for  the  devtdopment  of  new  forms  through  the  working  of 
the  principle  of  natural  solectioo.  As  Professor  Loven  writes,  "  The 
liltiirnl  region  comprises  the  favoured  znnes  of  the  itea  where  light 
and  shade,  a  genial  temperature,  currents  changeable  in  power  and 
direction,  a  rich  vegetation  spread  over  extensive  areas,  abundance  of 
food,  of  prey  to  allure,  of  enemies  to  withstand  or  evade,  represent  an 
infinitude  of  agents  competent  to  call  into  play  the  tendencies  to  vary 
which  are  embodied  in  each  spocies,  and  always  ready  by  modifying 
its  parts  to  respond  to  the  infiiieuces  of  external  conditions/*  It  is 
consequently  in  this  littoral  zone,  where  the  water  ia  more  than 
elsewhere  favourable  for  respiration,  and  where  constant  variation  of 
conditions  is  produced  by  the  tides,  that  all  the  main  groups  of  the 
animal  kingdom  first  came  into  existence ;  and  here  also,  probably, 
where  the  first  attached  and  branching  plants  were  developed,  thus 
eFtablishing  a  6uj>ply  of  food  for  the  colonisation  of  the  region  by 
animals. 

The  animals  inhabiting  the  littoral  zone  are  most  variously  modi- 
fied, to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  peculiar  physical  conditions 
which  they  encounter  there.  Hence  the  origin  of  all  hard  sheila 
and  skeletons  of  marine  invertebrata,  various  adaptations  for  boring 
in  sand,  the  adoption  of  the  stationary  fijted  condition,  and  similar 
arrangements.  Almost  all  the  shore  forms  of  animals,  however j 
inert  in  the  adult  condition,  pass  through  in  embryolo:jicfll  develop*^ 
ment  free-swimming  larval  stages  which  are  closely  alike  in  form  for 
very  wi dcly  di fleren t  groups  of  an imals.  T bus  th e  oy  s^tor  an d  m os t  other 
moUiisca  of  all  varieties  and  shapes  when  adult,  develop  from  a  free- 
ewimming  pelagic  trochosphere  larva,  and  so  do  many  annelids,  Such 
larviB  cannot  be  of  subsequent  origin  to  the  adults  of  which  they  are 
phases.  If  such  were  the  ca«e,  they  would  not  have  become  so  closely 
alike  in  structure.  In  reality  they  represent  the  common  anoeetors 
from  which  all  the  forms  in  which  they  occur  were  derived^,  and  as 
all  these  larvffi  are  pelagic  in  habits  and  structure,  it  follows  that  the 
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ififaabitants  of  the  shores  were  derived  from  pelagic  ancestors.  The 
earliest  plants  were  also  probably  free-swimming. 

In  the  case  of  the  cirri  pedia  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  from  the 
history  of  their  development,  that  they  were  originally  pelagic,  and 
hiTe  become  specially  modi^ed  for  coast  life ;  and  in  the  ca^  of  the 
eehinoderms  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  the  larval  forms  of  the  various  groups  of  widely  differing 
■dalfes  is  that  these  pelagic  larvso  represent  a  common  ancestor  of  the 
gronp.  The  madrei>orarian  corals  all  spring  from  a  pelagic  larva. 
The  colonial  forms  probably  owe  their  origin  and  that  of  their 
skeletons  to  the  advantage  gained  by  them  in  the  formation  of  reefs, 
and  the  increase  in  facilities  of  respiration  consequent  on  the 
prudnction  of  surf.     In  the  deep  sea  they  are  very  scarce. 

The  vertebrata  are  sprung  from  a  very  simple  free-swimming 
aaoedor,  as  shown  by  the  ciliated  gastrula  stage  of  Ampbioxus, 
Tlie  ascidians  afford  another  evident  instance  of  the  extreme 
modification  of  pelagic  forms  for  littoral  existence. 

The  peculiar  mode  of  respiration  of  vertebrata  by  means  of  gill- 
elits  occurs  in  no  other  animal  group  except  in  Balanogbjssus,  which 
will  probably  shortly  be  included  amongst  vertebrata.  Possibly  gill- 
slits  aa  a  respiratory  apparatus  6rst  arose  in  a  littoral  fonn,  ^tieh  as 
Balaooglossna,  and  hence  their  presence  at  the  anterior  cad  of  the 
iKidy,  that  nearest  to  the  stir  face  in  an  animal  buried  io  sand.  The 
eoonection  of  Balanoglossus  with  the  eehinoderms  throuf^h  Tornaria  is 
wery  remarkable.  Possibly  Araphioxus  oiico  had  a  Tornaria  stag% 
and  bos  lt>6t  it  just  as  one  species  of  Balanoglossus  has  lost  it,  as 
Mr*  Bateson  has  lately  discovered. 

The  littoral  zone  has  given  off  colonists  to  the  other  three 
finm&l  regions.  The  entire  terrestrial  fnima  has  sprang  from 
colonists  contributed  by  the  littoral  zone.  Every  terrestrial  verte- 
brate bears  in  its  e-arly  stages  the  gill-slits  of  its  aquatic  ancestor. 
All  organs  of  aerial  respiration  are  mere  modificatioas  of  apparatus 
previously  cxmnected  with  aquatic  respiratittn,  excepting,  perliaps, 
in  the  cmie  of  Trachcata,  trachcfe  being  roost  likely  moditicatioiis  of 
skin*gland8,  as  appears  probable  from  their  cneditiou  in  Perijtatus. 
The  olilcjat  known  air-breathing  animals  are  insects  and  scorpions, 
which  have  lately  been  found  in  Silurian  strata.  Prof.  Ray  Lan- 
kciiter  believes  the  lungs  of  scorpions  to  be  homogenous  with  the 
gill-plates  of  Limulus.  Birds  were  possibly  origiually  dovidoped 
in  connection  with  the  seashore^  and  were  fish -eaters  like  the  tooth- 
boAring  IIe.«;peromis. 

The  fauna  of  the  coast  has  not  only  given  rise  to  the  terrestrial 
and  fresh-water  fauna;  it  has  from  time  to  time  given  additions  to  the 
pelagic  fauna  in  return  for  having  thence  derived  its  own  starting- 
'  ata.  It  has  also  received  some  of  these  pelagic  forms  bock  agaiuj  to 
I  a^esh  littoral  existence. 

The  deep-sea  fauna  has  probably  been  formed  almost  entirely 
from  the  littoral ,  not  in  the  remotest  antii^uity,  but  only  after  food 
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derived  from  the  debris  of  the  littoral  and  terrestrial  Iftimas  and 
floras  became  abundant. 

It  is  because  all  terrestrial  and  deepHsea  animal  forms  have  passed 
through  a  littoral  phase  of  existence,  and  that  the  littoral  animals 
retain  far  better  than  those  of  any  other  &unal  region  the  recapitu- 
lative larval  phases  by  means  of  which  alone  the  true  histories  of 
their  origins  can  be  recovered,  that  marine  zoological  laboratories  on 
the  coast  have  made  so  many  brilliant  discoveries  in  zoology  during 
late  years. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  appealing  for  assistance,  in  the  way  of 
subscriptions  to  the  funds  ol  the  Marine  Biological  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  the  object  of  which  is  to  construct  a  marine  labora- 
tory on  the  English  coast  for  the  purpose  of  researches  such  as 
those  referred  to.  England  is  at  present  without  any  such  laboratory, 
although  nearly  all  Continental  countries  possess  them. 

[H.  N.  M.] 
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WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  30,  1885. 

SiE  FasDEatOK  Pollock,  Bart,  M.A.  Manager  and  Vice-Presidlent, 

in  the  Chair. 

PROFESSOII   EUNST    PAUKB. 

A  §hori  review  of  the  Work$  of  Lining  Gomposersfor  the  Pianoforte^ 
Tbe  Masii:^  IHoBtratioiifl  were  giveu  by  Mr*  Max  Pausb. 

The  lecturer  began  by  obeeryjng  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difBculty 
to  become  acquainted  with  new  musical  works  ;  with  musicians  it  is 
Dot  like  with  authors,  whose  works  are  reported  and  criticised  in  the 
different  magazines,  and  are  afterwards  perused  hy  an  eager  public 
Ihrongh  the  means  of  tlie  circulating  libraries.     It  requires  a  great 

Dnnt  of  technical  efficiency  and  musical  knowledge  to  execute  and 
eatisfaetorily  a  new  pianoforte  piece^ — and  even  when  such 
physical  and  mental  powers  are  possessed,  it  is  generally  only  a  very 
imkll  circle  which  can  profit  by  it* 

In  the  public  concerts  a  very  strong  feeling  of  conseryatifim  exists 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  concert-programmes^  the  general 
public  really  and  truly  m  t  caring  to  Mston  to  now  works  of  composers 
whose  names  are  not  yet  universally  accrcdit<?<:L  In  this  respect,  tho 
punters  and  sculptors  enjoy  a  most  decided  advantage— their  works 
are  to  be  seen  either  in  the  great  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  or  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  mimerouB  smaller  galleries, 
And  thus  the  public  is  able  to  become  acquainted  with  tho  talent  and 
genius  of  English,  French,  Belgian,  German,  Italian,  Eussiau, 
Norwegukn,  <^e.,  painters  ;  excellent  notices  are  written  by  coiiipetf^nt 
orilioB  ftnd  appear  in  tho  pnncipal  daily  papers,  enabling  the  public 
who  are  fond  to  be  guided  in  bueh  nmttc^re,  to  detect  what  is  to  bo 
idmired  and  prai&i«l,and  what  *ni  the  other  hand  may  bo  treated  with 
eomparative  inditTerence.  To  hold  a  similar  small  exhibition  of 
tnusical  cabinet-pictures  and  t^  add  some  verbal  critit^al  notes  is 
attempted  this  evening.  Tho  chosen  works  show  the  individuality 
and  characteristic  talent  of  tho  composers.  Several  well-known  and 
jiwtly  famous  composers  —  still  living  —  have  been  omitted  —  for 
instance  Franz  Liszt,  Wilholm  Taubert,  Stephen  Heller,  Adolj>h 
Henselt,  Niels  Gade— all  these  musicians  have  attained  an  age 
ranging  between  C5  and  75  years,  and  thus  belong  more  to  tho  past 
than  lo  the  present  generation.     It  is  also  necessary  to  leave  out 
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several  highly  esteemed  joiinger  composers,  snch  as  Friedrich  Gems- 
heim,  Woldemar  Bargiel,  Salomon  Jadassohn,  Julius  Schulhoff^ 
Gamille  St.  Saens,  Heinrich  Hofmann — but  their  turn  may  come  on 
a  future  occasion. 

The  spirit  and  expression  of  our  present  pianoforte-music  is 
decidedly  that  of  elegance,  more  cleverness  tban  feeling,  and  a  very 
carefully  considered  refinement.  None  of  the  present  composers 
possesses  the  genius  of  a  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  Schubert;  but  they  may 
lay  claim  to  a  talent  of  the  highest  order,  and  have  by  earnest  study, 
undaunted  perseverance,  and  accomplishment  certainly  attained  a 
high  degree  of  artistic  excellence.  All  the  present  composers  have 
more  or  less  been  influenced  by  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann,  and 
Richard  Wagner.  Some  of  the  works  are  made  up  from  apparently 
very  insignificant  material,  but  the  cleverness  with  which  this 
material  is  handled  is  so  conspicuous  that  to  the  less  experienced  ear 
it  sounds  like  the  product  of  a  great  genius.  We  begin  our  review 
with  the  celebrated 

1.  Anton  Bubinstsin 
(Bom  November  30,  1830,  at  Wechwotynez,  near  Jassy). 

(a)  Nocturne  in  G. 

(b)  Capriccio  in  E  flat. 

The  Nocturne  is  full  of  sweet  expression,  slightly  tinged  with 
exquisite  melancholy ;  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  euphony  of  its 
tone  effect  than  for  the  richness  and  solidity  of  its  content.  The 
Capriccio  is  a  crisp,  interesting  and  sparkling  Scherzo,  which  exhibits 
greater  care  in  thematic  work  than  Bubinstein  generally  devotes  to 
his  compositions.  The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  celebrated 
composer  are  a  strong  and  impulsive  feeling,  a  certain  amount  of 
elegance,  and  undoubted  energy. 

No.  2. — Johannes  Bbahms 
(Bom  May  7,  1833,  at  Hamburg). 

fa)  Intermezzo  in  A  flat, 
b)  Capriccio  in  B  Minor. 

The  same  high  position  Bichard  Wagner  holds  in  the  domain  of 
dramatic  music^  Braiims  occupies  in  the  realm  of  instrumental  music  ; 
the  basis  on  which  Brahms's  works  rest  is  a  scientific  one,  but  it  is 
a  science  suffused  with  modem  feeling  and  the  harmonies  which 
complete  the  scientific  matter  are  such  as  derive  their  origin  from 
the  romantic  phase  of  our  art.  There  is  an  intellectual  agency  in  his 
pieces  which  will  perhaps  not  strike  the  listener  at  once,  but  which 
is  found  out  by  degrees.  The  Intermezzo  is  actually  a  mere  sketch, 
which  however,  is  complete  in  itself,  full  of  charm,  and  showing  a 
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me  cleTemess  in  handling  a  phrase  of  singnlar  nobility  and  beanty. 
In  the  Capriccio  we  admire  ingenuity  and  spirit,  hnmonr  and  fresh- 
ness of  invention,  it  is  a  piece  full  of  caprice  and  obstinacy  but  also 
of  gentleness  and  amiability. 

No.  d. — Joseph  BHsiNBttBaEB 

(Bom  March  17, 1839,  at  Vaduz,  Lichtenstein). 

Toccata,  op.  12. 

This  composer  is  an  exceedingly  clever,  thoroughly  instructed, 
and  experienced  artist;  the  chief  qualities  of  his  works  are  a  natural 
and  fresh  healthy  expression,  an  agreeable  unpretentiousness,  and 
decided  strength.  The  Toccata  is  a  truly  excellent  and  spirited 
composition,  full  of  fire,  variety,  and  enthusiasm. 

No.  4. — Peter  Tsohaikowskt 
(Bom  December  25,  1840,  at  Wotkinski,  Government  of  Perm). 

ia)  CJtaMon  sans  paroles  in  F. 
b)  Troika,  mB. 

This  composer  represents  the  national  Bussian  element;  his  works 
iiirprise  ns  by  their  startling  changes  of  harmony,  while  their  fresh, 
pnbating  rhythmical  life  offers  a  decided  charm,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  his  melodies  excites  our  interest  by  their  quaintness  and 
simplicity. 

No.  5. — Edyabd  Gbieo 

(Bom  June  15,  1843,  at  Bergen,  Norway). 

(a,)  *'C>nihe  Mountains:' 

(b)  "  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession  passing  hy" 

E.  Grieg's  pianoforte-pieces  take  hold  at  once  of  the  attention  and 
fiiTour  of  the  amateurs ;  their  striking  originality  and  individuality 
cannot  fail  to  excite  interest ;  his  works  are  eminently  influenced  by 
Norwegian  melodies,  and  thus  they  represent  in  a  most  pleasant 
manner  Norwegian  life  and  character.  The  first  piece  possesses  a 
mgped,  sturdy,  healthy  force  and  vigour ;  the  second  may  be  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  musical  genre-pictures. 

No.  6. — Xayeb  Sohabwenka 

(Bom  January  6,  1850,  at  Samter,  Posen). 

Polish  Dances,  op.  3. 

In  Scharwenka  we  possess  one  of  the  most  richly  gifted  composers 
of   the  present  time ;    his  melodies  are  fresh,   genuine,  and  well 
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ooDBtrncted,  his  harmonies  bold  and  yigoroos,  and  tho  modulations 
natoral  and  nowhere  forced;  in  his  rhythmical  expression  he  is 
generally  happy,  and  offers  a  good  deal  of  variety.  Scharwenka  has 
been  reproached  for  writing  his  Polish  dances  in  the  style  of  Chopin, 
but  in  as  far  as  a  national  Polish  dance,  like  the  Mazurka  (Masur, 
Maznrek),  possesses  certain  rhythmical  and  harmonious  features, 
which  make  it  actually  the  Polish  dance  and  not  a  Russian  or  Grerman 
dance,  and  in  as  far  as  Chopin  has  repeatedly  employed  these  features 
in  his  Mazurkas,  there  is  no  reason  why  another  composer — also 
writing  Mazurkas — should  not  employ  the  same  means.  The  dif- 
ference between  Chopin*s  and  Scharwenka's  Polish  dances  consists  in 
the  first  having  a  rather  feminine,  plaintive,  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression, whilst  the  latter  (Scharwenka's)  are  expressive  of  manly 
vigour,  chivalrous  energy,  and  decided  firmness. 

No.  7. — Jean  Louis  Niood6 
(Bom  August  12,  1853,  at  Jerezik,  near  Posen). 

ia)  Canzonetta, 
h)  Tarentdla. 

Nicod6*8  pieces  (only  published  since  a  few  years)  struck  at  once 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  public,  for  some  of  his 
shorter  pieces  already  enjoy  a  great,  genuine,  and  well -deserved 
popularity.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  modulations,  and  his 
harmonies  are  singularly  euphonious.  The  "  Canzonetta"  is  a  genre- 
piece  of  a  remarkably  happy  conception  and  of  most  refined  work- 
manship. The  **  Tarentella "  introduces  a  national  Neapolitan  air, 
which  lends  groat  charm  to  it,  and  produces  a  decided  effect. 

No.   8. — MOBITZ   MOSZKOWSKI 

(Born  August  23,  1854,  at  Breslau). 

Ibl  H^ar    I  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  "  ^^^  Foreign  Parts,"  op.  23. 

The  great  beauty  and  the  delightful  freshness  and  rhythmical 
charm  of  Moszkowski's  Spanish  Dances,  op.  12,  Album  espagnol,  op. 
21,  and  tho  Suite  *'  From  Foreign  Parts,"  op.  23,  at  once  caught  the 
public  ear,  and  found  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  British  amateurs. 
Moszkowski  is  undoubtedly  a  highly  talented  composer,  and  is  able 
to  invent  beautiful  melodies,  which  ho  understands  to  surround  with 
exquisite  harmonies. 

IE.  p.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  February  2,  1885. 

The  Hoiu  Sir  William  E.  Gbovk,  M.A.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Manager  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Arthur  Edward  Durham,  Esq.  F.B.C.8. 
James  Love,  Esq.  F.R.A.S.  F.G.S.  F.Z.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Managers  read  at  the  preyious 
meeting,  a  Resolution  was  unanimously  passed  authorizing  the  Sale 
of  a  part  of  the  New  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  belonging  to  and 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  £2000  cash. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the 
following  donations  to  the  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Research : — 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq £100 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell    . .      . .       £50 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Miss  Julia 
MooBE,  for  her  present,  on  behalf  of  her  sister,  the  late  Miss  Harriet 
Jak«  Moobe,  M.R.I.,  of  a  fine  copy  of  Dante's  *  Diyina  Commedia/ 
printed  in  1564 ;  and  also  two  Water-Colour  Drawings  of  the  Old 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  including  Portraits  of  Professor 
Faradat,  and  his  Assistant,  Mr.  Anderson,  painted  by  Miss 
H.  J.  MooBE  in  1852. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. :-~ 


The  Governor-General  of  Jmi/'a— Geolo^cal  Survey  of  India:    Palajontoloijla 

Indioa :  Seriea  X.  Vol.  111.  Part  5 ;  Series  XIV.  Vol.  L  Part  3,  Faac.  4.    4to. 

1884. 
Bcoordi,  Vol.  XVII.  Part  4.    8vo.    1884. 
Tke  Secretary  of  State  for  India—  Lists  of  the  Antiquarian  fiemains  in  Madras. 

ByB.  Sewell.    Vol.  II.    4to.     1884. 
Aeeademia  dei  Ldnceit  Realey  Roma — Atti,  Serie  Terza:  Tran»unti.     Vol.  VII F. 

FaK!.  16.     4to.     1884. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^  PhUadelrthia — ProceedingH,  1884,  Part  2.     8vo. 
Amtterdnm  Royal  Society  of  ^x>/o</»/— Bijdrugeu  tot  de  Dierkunde.     Ail.  10.    4to. 

1884. 
Tijdsclirift  vuor  dc  Dierkunde.    Jtiar.  5,  Ail.  I.  and  II.     8vo.     1884. 
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Antiquaries,  Society  o/— ProceediDgs,  Seoond  Series,  VoL  X.  No.  1.    8yo.     1884. 
Atiatie  Society,  ^aZ— Journal,  Vol.  XVII.  Part  1.    8vo.     1885. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — Prooeedinga,  Nos.  8,  9.    8to.     1884. 

Journal,  Vol.  LIIL  Part  1,  No.  2.    8vo.     1884. 
Astronomical  Society ,  Royal — Monthly  Notices,   Vol.  XLV.  Nos.   1,   2.    8vo. 

1884. 
Basel  Natur/orschende  G«»eI/»c*a/<— VerhanHlungen,  7te  Thiel,  2t€8  Heft.     1884. 
Birmingham  FhUosophicaX  iSoctefy— Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.  Part  1.    8vo.     1884. 
British  Architects,  Royal  Institute  o/— Proceedings,  1884-5,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7.    4to. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    8vo. 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  ^rmy— Professional  Papers,  No.  14.    4to.     1884. 
Crisp,  Frank,  Em.  LL.B.  F.L.S.  Ac.  M.R.I,  (the  Editory-J onrual  of  the  Royal 

Microscopical  Society,  Series  II.  Vol.  IV.  Part  6.    8vo.    1884. 
Dax :  Sociiti  de  Borda — Bulletins,  2*  Serie  Neuvieme  Annee :  Trimestre  4.    8vo. 

1884. 
Duka,  Surgeon-Major  Theodore,  MD.  F.R.C.8.  M.R.L  (the  Author)— -UemATka  on 

the  Life  and  Labours  of  A.  Csoma  de  Koros.    (Joum.  Asiatic  Soc.  1884.) 
East  India  Afsocjation— J onrntLl,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  1.    8vo.     1885. 
Editors — American  Journal  of  Science  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    8to. 
Analyst  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    8vo. 
Angler's  N<.te  Book,  No.  5.    4to.     1884. 
Athenteum  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    4to. 
Chemical  Newa  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    4to. 
Eastward  Ho!    Vols.  I.  and  IL  No.  7.    8vo.     1884. 
Engineer  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    8vo. 
Iron  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    4to. 
Nature  for  December  1884,  January  1885.    4to. 
Revue  Scientifique  and  Reyue  Politique  et  Litt^raire  for  December  1884, 

January  1885.    4to. 
Science  Monthly,  Illustrated,  for  December  1884,  January  1885.  8to. 
TelegTiiphic  Journal  for  Deceiuber  1884,  January  1885.    8vo. 
Franklin  Institute—JouruR),  No8.  708,  709.     8vo.     1884. 
Eraser,  Lieut- Colonel  A.  T.  R.E.  Jtf.i^./.— Atharva  Veda  Sanhita.     Edited  by 

Sewuklal  Kaisand&s.     8vo.     Bombay,  1884. 
OaUmPay.  R,  Efq.  F.C.S.  {ifie  .^uMor)— Reforms  in  the  Mode  of  Conducting 

Chemical  Examinations.    (Journal  of  Science,  1885.) 
Geographical  Society,  i?o^aZ— Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VI.  No.  12 ;  Vol.  VIL 

No.  1.    8vo.     1884-5. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada— Vocabularies  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Britiah  Columbia.    By  W.  F.  Tulmie  and  G.  M.  Dawson.    With 
Maps.    8vo.     1884. 
Descriptive  Sketcli  of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Canada.    By 
A.  R.  C.  Selwyn  and  G.  M.  Dawson     8vo.    1884. 
Goldsmid,  Lady — Memoir  of  Sir  Francis  Henry  Gtoldsmid.     2nd  edition.    8to. 

1882. 
Hamt/ton -4««octaf ion— Journal  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  I.  Part  1.    8vo.    1884. 
Iron  and  Steel  InsiUute — Journal  for  1884,  No.  2.    8vo. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING. 

Friday,  February  6, 1885. 

Sir  Fredebick  Bbamwell,  F.R.S.  Manager  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Esq.  M.A.  D.So.  F.R.S. 

Hate  TJiought  presents  itself  in  Nature. 

All  the  main  steps  in  the  great  progress  which  man  has  been  able  to 
make  in  understanding  the  universe  in  which  we  live  and  of  which 
we  form  a  part  have  consisted  in  ascertaining  that  there  is  more 
simplicity  in  what  occurs  than  had  before  lieen  known  to  prevail.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  present  discourse  to  endeavour  to  follow  this 
simplification  up  to  the  stage  to  which  scientific  iuqniry  has  now 
succeeded  in  carrying  it,  and  to  point  ont  a  further  simplification, 
which  is  suggested  and  rendered  probable  by  that  which  has  been 
thus  ascertained,  although  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak  con- 
fidently about  this  further  step. 

Bound  is  Motion. 

A  very  important  discovery  was  made  when  it  was  found  that 
while  we  are  listening  to  sound  what  is  really  occurring  in  the  enter 
world  is  merely  a  motion  of  materials  all  of  which  were  there  before. 
Thus  in  playing  a  piano  the  strings  are  made  to  vibrate  by  the  per- 
former ;  this  sets  up  a  quivering  motion  in  the  sounding-board 
corresponding  to  the  motion  of  the  strings,  and  the  sounding-board 
in  its  turn  transmits  an  undulation  through  the  air,  some  very  small 
part  of  which  occurs  within  the  enter  passage  of  onr  ear.  It  here 
encounters  the  membrane  which  separates  the  outer  from  the  middle 
chamber  of  the  ear,  and  through  it  communicates  the  motion  to  the 
air  of  the  middle  chamber  and  to  three  delicate  little  bones  which 
finally  carry  the  motion  forward  to  the  inner  chamber  where  the 
true  auditory  apparatus  suspended  in  a  liquid  is  operated  npon  by 
the  vibrat</ry  motion,  and  in  its  turn  acts  upon  the  multitudinous 
filaments  of  the  elaborate  fringe  in  which  our  nerve  of  hearing 
terminates. 

The  whole  of  the  phenomenon  then  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the 
outer  world  ccmsists  entirely  of  motions,  and  it  becomes  sonnd  only 
at  Some  stage  beyond  the  portals  of  our  ears.  When  this  was  found 
out,  a  very  important  discovery  was  mode  respecting  the  actoal 
opcnitioDs  of  nature.  Tliis  discovery  was  followed  up  by  investiga- 
tions, through  which  a  multitude  of  details  have  been  brought  to 
light,  as,  for  example,  that  the  pitch  of  the  sound  as  we  hear  it 
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depends  on  tho  periodic  time  of  the  waves  that  occur  ontside  us,  that 
tlio  quality  of  the  tone  depends  on  the  form  of  the  wave,  and  so  on. 
The  diaracter  also  of  the  undulation  in  different  materials  has  been 
ascertained.  For  instince,  in  air  it  consists  at  each  point  of  a  rapid 
BucccBsion  of  little  winds  blowing  alternately  forwards  and  back- 
wanls.  The  length  of  the  waves  in  various  media,  the  rapidity  of 
their  ailvance,  and  a  multitude  of  other  particulars  about  them,  have 
been  carufuUy  measured.  It  has  thus  been  aseert-ained  that  in  air  the 
longest  waves  we  can  hear  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  metres  from 
each  point  of  compression  to  the  next,  tlio  shortest  about  a  centi- 
metre ;  that  the  length  of  the  air  waves  produced  by  the  middle  E  of 
the  piano  is  about  one  metre,  and  so  on. 

Light  is  Motion. 

Another  and  a  most  important  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
nature  was  made  when  discovery  after  discovery  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  nndnlatory  theory  of  light  and  radiant  heat,  and  justified  us  in 
accepting  it.  These  and  discoveries  in  molecular  physics  certify  to 
UB  that  we  see  objects  because  periodic  motions  in  their  molecules 
generate  an  nndulation  around  that  pulsates  in  harmony  with  them. 
A  very  small  portion  of  this  great  undulation  obtains  access  to  our 
eyes  through  the  pupils,  and  produces  a  change  in  some  substance  or 
substances  of  the  black  pigment  that  lies  under  the  retina  at  the 
bock  of  tbo  eye.  What  this  change  is  wo  do  not  yet  fully  know,  but 
it  is  probably  a  fugitive  change  of  the  nature  of  the  more  pennanent 
chemical  change  which  occurs  in  photography.  Of  whatever  kind  it 
in,  the  altered  pigment  gains  for  the  time  the  power,  through  an 
intricate  apparatus  of  rods,  cones,  and  bulbs,  of  exciting  the  optio 
nerve  to  act  upon  the  brain.  However,  we  are  not  just  at  present 
CDgagG<l  in  following  up  the  series  of  events  through  our  organs  of 
senso  to  tbo  brain  and  mind,  but  are  only  inquiring  what  part  of  the 
series  takes  place  in  the  outer  world.  This  part  is  simply  motions : 
anything  else  tliat  is  in  the  series  of  events  known  to  us  comes  in  at 
flomo  subsequent  stage. 

What  a  Scientific  Explanation  is. 
In  order  to  keep  our  conceptions  clear,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  a  general  survey  here  of  what  would  constitute  a  complete 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  from  the  scientific  naturalist's  point  of 
view.  We  may  select  any  phenomencin — for  example  the  green  colour 
we  860  when  we  look  at  the  foliage  of  a  particular  plant,  lot  us 
snppoao  of  a  geranium.  The  perception  of  green  in  certain  situa- 
tioDS,  which  is,  so  hmg  as  we  are  looking  at  the  plant,  a  part  of  the 
great  complex  thought  which  we  call  our  mind,  is  the  known  element 
of  this  inquiry — ecpially  known  before  the  investigation  as  after  it. 
It  may  be  called  the  a  or  known  part  of  our  problem  ;  and,  adijpting 
the  practice  of  mathematicians,  we  will  assign  the  last  letters  of  the 
alphabet  z,  y,  x,  and  w  to  those  unknown  parts  which  the  scientific 
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man  endeavours  to  ascertain.  His  first  inquiry  is  as  to  what  has 
occurred  in  the  outer  world.  This  in  the  case  we  have  taken  he  finds 
to  be  motions  with  ascertainable  periodic  times  within  and  between 
molecules  of  the  geranium,  followed  up  by  an  undulation  around  that 
has  the  same  periodic  time  as  those  motions,  a  very  small  part  of 
which  reaches  the  black  pigment  of  the  eye  through  the  pupil.  This 
is  the  first  or  z  part  of  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  It 
is  the  explanation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world,  and  the  z 
of  the  problem  would  be  considered  by  the  scientific  man  as  having 
been  fully  discovered  if  these  motions  and  all  that  relates  to  the  laws 
under  which  they  occur  had  been  made  out. 

The  next,  or  y  part  of  the  investigation,  is  to  discover  what  change 
this  z  produces  within  our  organs  of  sense  on  those  parts  of  them 
which  stand  in  a  direct  functional  relation  with  the  associated 
nerves.  This,  in  the  example  we  have  taken,  would  consist  in  ascer- 
taining— 1st.  What  new  substances  appear  in  consequence  of  the 
(probably  three)  photographic  effects  wliich  the  incident  light  has  on 
the  pigmentum  nigrum ;  2nd.  What  effect  these  have  upon  the  appa- 
ratus of  rods  and  c(mes  which  keeps  tapping  against  the  pigmentum 
nigrum ;  3rd.  What  is  the  connection  between  this  last  change  and  the 
excitation  of  the  nerve.  The  next  in  order  would  bo  the  x  part  of 
the  inquiry.  It  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  physical  change  which 
the  presence  of  these  substances  produces  in  the  retina  and  ^ong  the 
optic  nerve.  If  all  these,  and  all  about  them,  were  fully  made  out 
the  y  and  x  parts  of  the  explanation  would  be  complete.  And,  finally, 
if  it  could  be  discovered  what  physical  change  ensues  in  the  brain 
itself  the  to  part  of  the  problem  would  be  solved,  and  the  whole 
scientific  explanation  would  be  then  complete. 

In  order  of  time  the  z  part  of  the  phenomenon  first  occurs  in  the 
outer  world.  Some  excessively  small  part  of  this  gains  access  to  our 
organs  of  sense  and  produces  in  them  the  y  part  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  acting  on  the  nerves,  and  developing  in  them  the  x  part  of  the 
phenomenon,  excites  them  in  turn  to  make  that  stir  within  the  brain 
which  is  the  w  part  of  the  phenomenon,  along  with  which  the  a  part  of 
the  phenomenon  presents  itself  and  the  perception  of  green  at  certain 
situations  in  space  comes  to  form  for  the  time  a  part  of  our  mind. 

We  are,  however,  as  yet  only  concerned  with  the  z  part  of  the 
phenomenon — that  part  which  takes  place  in  the  outer  world,  and 
with  which  science  has  been  up  to  the  present  able  most  fully  to 
deal.  As  we  have  seen,  it  consists  entirely  in  motions.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  measure  many  of  these  motions  in  various  ways; 
and,  to  give  some  notion  of  what  the  universe  really  is,  I  will  state 
the  results  of  some  of  these  determinations. 

Metbets. 

Scientific  measures  are  now  made  in  metres  and  divisions  of  the 
metre.  The  metre  itself  is  a  few  inclies  more  than  a  yard  long,  and 
is  divided  into  metrcts,  a  convenient  name  for  its  decimal  subdiyi- 
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flionBy  thai  ia  BnbdiyiBioiui  each  of  whiah  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  one 
before  it  in  the  eertes,  and  ten  times  the  next  after  it*  The  decimetre, 
or  tenth  part  af  a  metre,  ib  the  first  of  these  metreta ;  it  is  about  a 
hftud-breadth.  The  next  metret  is  the  centimetre,  the  hundredth  x>aTt 
of  a  metre,  and  is  about  a  nail-UreaJth.  The  third-mctret  is  the 
miUiioetre,  ftboat  the  distance  acitiss  a  small  pin's  head.  The  fourth- 
metrot  is  the  tenth  of  this^  and  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  ehcet  of 
paper.  The  iifth>metret  ia  microscopical ;  it  is  intermediate  in  size 
between  thtj  diameters  of  the  red  and  white  disks  that  float  in  hnman 
blood.  The  tooth  of  this,  the  sLxth-metret,  would  bo  a  very  small 
object  in  the  microscope,  and  no  microscope  is  able  to  show  the 
aeTenth-metret,  which  is  the  next  of  the  series,  HoweTcr  the  study 
of  nature  has  obliged  ns  to  go  farther  than  the  microscope  can  pone^ 
tmto»  and  leads  us  on  to,  at  all  events,  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  this 
seri60  of  mctrets.  The  tenth-metret  is  so  small  that  a  child  during 
tlio  jears  of  its  most  vigorous  growth  is  growing  at  the  average  rate 
of  betwcsein  thirty  and  forty  of  them  every  second,  and  the  eleventh* 
metret  is  the  tenth  part  of  this  again.  This  is  about  as  far  as  the 
ficientific  examination  of  nature  has  as  yet  obliged  ns  to  go. 

QtTAjfTrtATivE  Dbtermin  AT  IONS —Light  and  Souxn. 

Now  the  waves  of  light  as  they  travel  between  the  objects  we  are 
looking  at  and  our  eye,  are  of  various  lengths,  but  all  shorter  than 
ji-metret.    The  shortest  are  about  four  and  the  longest  about 
f  Uio  eercnth-metrets,  but  none  so  Imig  as  ten  seven  th-metrotg, 
would  make  up  the  whole  of  a  sixth-motret.     They  must  there- 
foro  take  rank  with  microBcopic  objects  so  t^maO  that  they  can  only 
bt  ieen  with  a  tolerably  high  power.     Small  us  they  are,  these  tiny 
wavei  advance  with   extraordinary   speed,  traveOing  a  distance  of 
thirty  quadrants  of  the  earth  in  a  second  of  time,  meaning  by  a 

aumirant  the  distance  along  a  meridian  from  the  earth's  equator  to 
lie  polr,  It  diijitance  which  measures  teu  millions  of  metres.  The 
vibrat<*ry  motion  at  each  point  of  space  is  transverse  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  waves  are  travelling,  a  kind  of  motion  with  which  we 
are  fiainiliar  in  the  waves  that  run  oloug  the  surface  of  water.  The 
rmge  of  this  transverse  motion  is  about  a  tenth-metret,  the  very 
minute  quantity  to  which  I  tlrow  attention  a  while  ago;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  repeat4:xl  varies  with  the  colour  of  the  light, 
and  for  green  light  has  about  its  mean  value:  in  a  ray  which  pro- 
dooei  this  colour  the  oscillatory  movement  is  repeated  about  as  often 
«iTorjr  Bceond  as  there  are  seconds  in  nineteen  millions  of  years. 

This  abort  sketch  will,  I  hope,  give  a  pictui^^  that  will  suftice  for 
oar  preaent  purfMise,  of  the  kind  of  motion  in  the  outer  world  that 
■lEbctA  us  thr^.iugh  our  organ  of  sight.  It  stands  in  very  bread 
ooninuit  to  that  great  coarse  kind  of  motion  which  acts  upon  us 
Ihrongh  onr  ears,  and  which  for  the  midtile  E  of  tho  piano  is  repeated 
01  '  Lues  in  a  second.    1  he  direction  of  motion  also  is  different, 

f«ic  sdund  waves  of  air  it  is  backwards  and  forwards  along  tho 
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direction  in  which  the  waves  are  propagated,  while  in  light  it  is 
transverse  to  that  direction.  Bat  the  greatest  difference  is  one  to 
which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  attention,  viz. :  that  the  motions  in  sound 
and  light  helong  to  different  orders  of  motion.  To  understand  this,  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  examine  first  other  motions  that  are  going  on  in 
nature. 

Gases. 

We  have  gained  more  knowledge  of  the  motions  that  go  on  in  gases 
t^an  in  either  solids  or  liquids.  A  gas  consists  of  separate  little 
missiles  called  its  molecules,  darting  about  in  every  conceivable 
direction.  In  gas  so  perfect  as  the  air  about  ns  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  there  is  room  enough  between  these  molecules  for  each  in  its 
flight  usually  to  ]ia88  several  of  its  fellows  before  its  motion  is 
interfered  with  by  its  encountering  any  of  them.  When  the  encounter 
takes  place  the  two  molecules  that  come  together  grapple  with  one 
another  in  a  peculiar  way,  sometimes  exchanging  part  of  their 
contents,  and  always  shaking  up  the  internal  motions  that  go  on 
within  them  both.  After  they  get  free  from  each  other  they  dart  off 
in  new  directions,  to  be  again  turned  aside  when  they  encounter  other 
molecules.  In  this  way  the  course  of  each  is  an  irregular  zig-zag, 
consisting  of  little  straight  pieces  corresponding  to  the  free  paths  of 
the  molecule  between  its  encounters.  The  rapidity  of  its  flight  is 
liable  to  change  at  each  encounter :  by  some  encounters  it  is  increased, 
by  others  diminished,  by  a  very  exceptional  encounter  it  may  possibly 
be  left  the  same  as  before.  The  length  of  each  little  free  path  wiU 
of  course  depend  upon  how  long  the  little  traveller  chances  to  avoid 
its  neighbours. 

The  details  of  the  motions  cannot  be  separately  traced,  but  never- 
theless a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  about  them  has  been 
obtained  and  many  useful  averages  have  been  determined.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  air  about  us,  at  the  pressure  and  temperature  which 
prevail  in  this  room,  there  are  about  a  unit-eighteen,  or  1  with 
eighteen  O's  after  it  (1,000000,000000,000000,  a  million  times  a 
million  millions)  of  these  molecules  in  each  cubic  millimetre,  i.  e.  in 
about  the  volume  of  a  piu's  head.  If  at  any  instant  they  could  be 
kept  from  darting  about,  and  if  their  distances  asunder  were  tbon 
measured,  the  average  of  all  these  various  little  distances  would  be 
about  a  ninth-metret,  about  as  much  as  a  child  grows  in  the  third  of  a 
second.  They  dash  about  at  various  rates,  some  more  others  less 
than  500  metres  per  second,  but  on  the  average  at  about  that  speed. 
This  is  about  the  quickest  speed  with  which  modem  ordnance  can 
launch  their  projectiles.  It  is  not  for  short  of  a  third  of  a  mile  in  a 
second. 

Of  the  available  energy  that  is  in  the  gas  somewhat  less  than 
two-thirds  takes  the  form  of  this  great  activity ;  the  rest,  which  as 
more  than  one- third,  is  occupied  in  maintaining  internal  motions  that 
go  on  within  the  molecules  of  the  gas.  About  these  internal  motions 
we  have  much  information  given  to  us  through  observations  made  with 
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the  spectroeeopo,  hnt  it  cornea  to  us  id  an  exceedingly  fragmentary 
'Drtn,  ftad  it  is  difBcult  to  get  definite  inforiDation  out  of  it*  Perhaps 
iw  mofit  precise  iufonuation  we  as  yet  possefis  is  in  the  case  of  a 
^  Driodic  motion  which  occurs  within  the  moleculos  of  a  vapour  called 
Bhlortx!hrumic  anhydride,  which  motion  has  been  found  to  be  repeated 
fchont  809,520,000000  of  times  every  second,  and  to  be  of  such  a  kind 
I  to  bt'ar  a  ch>iaic  analogy  to  the  motion  of  a  point  on  a  violin  string 
is  nearly  but  not  quite  two-fifths  of  tlie  length  of  the  string 
i  cuke  end.  • 

To  return  to  the  air  about  us,  in  which  the  moleonleB  are  at  about 
mnth-metret  asunder;  it  is  only  when  they  happen  to  get  much 
er  together  than  this  ninth-motret  thut  thoy  can  interfere  with 
1  other*8  motions,  and  the  mean  length  of  their  free  paths,  the 
'ftverage  distance  to  which  they  are  able  to  make  thoir  way  between 
Iheir  encounters  is  somewhere  about   three-qatirters  of  a  seventh- 
nietrt-'t ;  from  which  and  from  the  speed  with  which  they  are  moving 
is  computed  that  each   molecule  usually  is  subjected  to  about 
rOOO,000000  encounters  in  each  socond. 

Accordingly  we  may  get  some  picture  of  the  path  pursued  by  a 

luolecnie  within  one  socond  of  time  by  imagining  a  Hue  500  metres 

'ong  (the  length  of  Grosvcnor  Place  or  Portbmd  Place,  or  twice  the 

;  of  Albemarle  Street)  crumpled  up  till  it  has  7000  millions  of 

^Upon  it ;  the  little  straight  bits  will  be  of  various  lengths,  all 

11,  tnd  on  the  average  about  three-quarters  of  a  seventh -me  tret 

i>ng,  i.  c.  about  one-third  of  tbe  diameter  of  the  smallest  spec  that 

kau  be  seen  with  the  best  microscope* 

But  I  do  not  know  of  a  coutrivance  by  which  we  can  form  any 
[lequate  conception  of  the  far  more  dainty  little  motions  tmthin  the 
BoltsGoleB,  upon  which  une-third  of  their  energy  is  eipondod. 

Liquids  aitd  Solids, 

When  the  gas  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  or  frozen  into  a  solid, 

the  molocules  are  forced  close  tt)gether.     In  the  liquid  stitte  thoy  can 

f  He  about  among  one  another  though  thore  is  not  room  for 

.       isi :  in  fact  they  aro  always  in  a  state  of  encounter.     And  if 

I  the   liquid    is    frozen   into   a   solid  the  molecules  become  so  much 

iTeMraincd   that  they  cannot  get  |>ast  each  other  and  aro  nnablu  to 

[travel  away  from  the  place  assigned  to  them.     However,  the  delicate 

[aoid  almost  immeasurably  rapid  internal  moti<ms  still  go  on,  either 

[in  the  same  form  as  before,  or,  as  more  usually  happens,  in  a  modified 

form.     It  is  theae  which  start  vibrations  around,  the  wavts  of  light 

and  radiant  heat,  with  various  periodic  times,  the  swiftest  th;it  have 

I  hniau.  measured   by  the  spectroscope  in   the  ultra-violet  rays   being 

'  leiMAted  about  as  often  each  second  as  there  are  seconds  in  50  millions 

di  yevi,  the  slowest  that  ai'o  visible  to  our  eyes  being  repeated  as 

loHeu  M  there  aro  seconds  in  12  millions  of  years,  and  still  slower 

\  ftflecting  us  as  heat  though  we  have  not  snch  subtitiinees  in  the 

igment  of  our  eyes  as  would  be  iuBitenced  by  thc-m  su^  light 
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Primary  and  Secondary  Motions. 

This  will  be  a  conyenient  place  in  whicli  to  draw  attention  to  a 
distinction  of  importance  in  the  study  of  nature :  the  radical  distinction 
which  exists  between  primary  motions  and  secondary.  Secondary 
motion  exists  wherever  there  is  a  transference  from  place  to  place  of 
other  underlying  motions.  Primary  motions  are  those  that  have  no 
other  more  subtile  motions  underlying  them.  None  of  the  senses 
with  which  man  is  furnished,  even  when  aided  to  the  utmost  by  the 
microscope,  have  ever  reached  primary  motions,  nor  have  they  indeed 
been  able  to  penetrate  beyond  coarse  forms  of  secondary  motion  ;  and 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  science  of  dynamics  deals  exdusiyely 
with  this  class  of  motions. 

When  the  spore  of  a  mushroom  is  hurried  along  by  the  wind,  the 
vast  accumulation  of  molecular  motions  that  are  going  on  within  its 
small  volume  is  being  drifted  forwards,  and  constitutes  the  visible 
motion  of  the  spore  a  secondary  motion.  In  what  enormous  numbers 
underlying  motions  are  here  present  may  be  judged  from  considering 
that  complex  motions  go  on  within  every  chemical  atom,  that  there 
are  within  the  most  minute  organic  spec  that  has  ever  been  seen  with 
a  microscope  enough  of  chemical  atoms  to  make  up  from  10,000  to 
100,000  of  the  most  complex  organic  molecules  known  to  chemists, 
allowing  thousands  of  chemical  atoms  for  each  of  these  complex 
molecules,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  such  organic  specs  would  be 
needed  to  make  up  a  very  tiny  spore.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that 
the  motions  that  go  on  within  a  spore  are  in  inconceivable  numbers 
and  of  extraordinary  complexity.  The  motion  of  a  spore,  then,  when 
drifted  by  the  wind  is  a  rather  coarse  secondary  motion,  i.  e.  it  is 
the  travelling  forwards  of  a  complicated  mass  of  underlying  motions. 

A  far  less  coarse  motion  is  taking  place  in  the  molecules  of  gas 
as  they  dash  about  among  each  other  in  the  way  described  above. 
Yet  here  again  the  motion  is  secondary,  for  within  each  molecule 
there  are  the  motions  going  on  that  originate  the  lines  seen  with 
the  spectroscope.  Whether  these  internal  motions  are  primary  or 
secondary  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
even  they  are  secondary  and  that  underlying  them  there  are  still 
more  subtile  motions.  There  is  in  fact  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
chemical  atoms  may  be  likened  to  the  vortex  rings  of  which  an  im- 
perfect illustration  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  experiment  in  which 
smoke  rings  are  shot  across  a  room.  Two  or  more  chemical  atoms 
unite  to  form  a  molecule  of  the  gas.  The  advance  of  the  vortex  ring 
across  the  room  will  stand  for  the  travelling  motion  which  carries  an 
atom  of  the  gas  along  as  part  of  its  molecule,  the  pulsation  which  is 
often  seen  passing  round  the  vortex  ring  may  represent  the  heat  and 
light  vibrations  which  take  place  within  each  atom  of  the  molecule, 
and  underlying  both  of  these  is  the  vortex  motion  itself,  which  may 
perhaps  correspond  to  the  real  primary  motion  in  the  molecule. 
However,  in  the  present  state  of  science  wo  do  not  know  certainly 
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thai  tbc§o  last  miderlying  motions  exist,  though  we  have  reason  to 
snepe^t  them.  If  they  do  exist,  then  the  heat  motions  are  secondary  ; 
if  tLey  do  not  exist,  then  the  heat  motions  aro  the  primary  motions, 

A  Bimilar  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  the  undulations  of  which  light 
and  radiant  heat  consist*  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
oontinoes  nndcKiided  whether  they  are  primary  motions,  or  whether 
tliey  are  waves  transmitted  through  still  more  subtile  motions  under- 
lying them,  and  if  this  be  the  case  then  they  are  secondary  motions. 
f  fittt  whether  primary  or  secondary  these  efcherial  motions  are  mani- 
^  ly  of  quite  a  different  order  from  the  motions  which  tako  place  in 
auund.  They  aro  to  bo  chissed  along  with  the  subtile  internal  motions 
that  go  on  trithin  the  molectdes  of  bodies,  and  aro  very  difterent  from 
that  general  shifting  backwards  and  forwards  of  vast  accumulations 
of  molecules  which  we  hear  as  sound.  This  is  that  fimdamental 
difference  between  light  and  sound  of  which  I  spoke  earlier  in  this 
dificourso* 

EXTEHNAL  SOUBCB   OF  OUB   OTHEB  SENSATIONS. 

When  we  extend  this  scrutiny  to  those  events  in  the  outer  world 
wbtrh  nrt  on  us  through  our  other  senBes,  we  find  motions  throughout 
tb  1  universe,  motions  everywhere,  motions  underlying  every 

ph'  n\  and  no  phenomenon   has  yet  been   met   wnth    in   tho 

*friai  universe  that  when  adequately  examined  does  not  resolve 
U  entirely  into  motions  and  tho  relations  between  motions.  If  a 
chemist  cornea  across  an  olyect  surrounded  by  those  light  waves  which 
MMtld  give  it  to  his  eyes  tlie  appearance  of  being  of  the  Kteel  grey  of 
lium  ;  if  on  approaching  a  knife  to  it  he  finds  he  can  divide  it,  and 
%X  tho  moleculir  motions  of  the  edge  of  his  knife  aro  made  to 
K^trt^t  inwards  to  tho  small  extent  which  causes  him  to  feel  tlio 
[>ant  of  reatstance  which  sodium  ofiTers ;  if  he  allows  it  to  drop  and 
Is  that  it  moves  towanls  the  earth  as  ponderable  matter  does ;  if 
^plaiseB  it  in  the  pan  of  his  balance  and  finds  that  the  upper  mole- 
'  inoftiona  of  the  pan  approach  those  beneath  iu  the  degree  which 
aire*!  a  counterpoise  corresponding  to  the  weight  yf  godium  to  bo 
red  into  the  other  scale  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  pan  from 
ending ;  if  he  sees  the  motions  of  combustion  arise  when  he 
DWfi  it  on  warm  water,  and  ascertains  by  his  spectroscope  that  the 
ion  ensues  in  tho  surrounding  space  which  occasions  the  charac- 
intic  linos  of  sodium  ;  if  on  applying  some  of  its  salts  to  his  tongue 
thiDse  motions  occur  in  that  organ  which  result  in  liis  perceiving  a 
salino  taste ;  if  on  approaching  chemical  tests  to  it  ho  finds  all  the 
alterations  of  mrdecular  motion  arise  which  are  manifested  when  a 
compound  of  sc»dium  is  produced :  would  any  ehemirtt  hesitate  one 
moment  to  pronounce  that  the  object  with  %vhich  he  has  been  dealing 
is  iiodinm  ?  Yet  at  every  atop  ho  has  done  nothing  but  move  objects 
about,  and  it  lias  been  motions  and  nothhuj  hut  nwtimin  and  their  changes 
which  ho  has  really  observo<l. 
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What  Force  ib. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  force,  mass,  energy  and  so  on  have  an 
independent  existence  in  nature.  In  reality  they  are  functions  of  the 
motions  that  occur  in  nature,  and  of  relations  between  these  motions. 
These  particular  functions  are  so  constantly  presenting  themselves  in 
our  dynamical  calculations,  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  definite 
names  and  symbols  for  them,  but  it  is  a  grave  error  to  mistake  them 
for  the  real  agents,  and  not  to  recognise  that  they  really  are  merely 
contrivances,  most  useful  contrivances,  for  simplifying  the  description 
of  complex  phenomena,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  sufficiently  those 
parts  of  a  problem  that  are  essential  for  the  purpose  we  may  happen 
to  have  in  view. 

It  is  sometimes  said— "Force  is  tbe  cause,  motion  the  effect.** 
This  statement  needs  much  amendment.  Force  is  not  any  existing 
thing.  When  we  speak  of  so  much  force  as  acting  in  any  particular 
case,  we  only  mean  to  indicate  that  some  sufficient  cause  of  accelera- 
tion is  present  acting  up  to  that  particular  degree  which  is  capable  of 
producing  a  change  of  motions  of  a  specified  amount ;  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  term  is  that  it  successfully  avoids  the  necessity  of 
paying  attention  to  what  the  cause  is. 

The  reason  why  a  stone  falls  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
that  an  agent  which  can  be  called  the  force  of  gravitation  is  acting 
U})on  it.  The  real  cause  is  that  the  great  mass  of  molecular  motions 
called  the  earth  is  in  sufficient  proximity  to  that  other  mass  of 
motions  called  the  stone.  The  cause  why  a  bolt  is  projected  from  a 
cross-bow  is  that  by  the  action  of  the  bow  the  molecular  motions  on 
the  front  of  the  string  have  been  brought  into  sufficiently  close 
relation  to  the  molecular  motions  at  the  back  of  the  bolt.  The  word 
force  expresses  that  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  or  some  other  cause 
capable  of  producing  the  effect,  is  present ;  with  the  great  convenience 
that  it  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  determining  which  of  the  innu- 
merable possible  causes  is  the  one  acting  in  the  case  we  are  dealing 
with — a  problem  unnecessary,  and  often  too  difficult  for  solution. 
The  term  and  its  mathematical  symbol  are  therefore  most  useful  by 
enabling  us  to  get  on  with  our  work,  when  we  want  to  find  out  hoio 
much  effect  will  arise,  and  do  not  care  whether  the  real  agent  is  a 
cord  pulling,  a  spring  urging,  a  magnet  attracting,  or  any  other. 
But  in  every  case  treated  of  in  the  science  of  dynamics  (i.  e.  in  every 
case  in  which  we  are  studying  the  drifting  about  of  masses  of  mole- 
cular motions),  the  real  cause  is  that  certain  motions  (whether  that 
vast  accumulation  of  motions  called  the  earth,  the  end  motions  of  the 
cord,  the  front  motions  of  the  spring,  or  whatever  they  may  be)  have 
come  into  the  requisite  position  with  relation  to  that  other  aggregation 
of  motions  that  is  moved. 

What  Mass  is. 

Similarly  the  symbol  used  by  mathematicians  and  called  by  them 
the  mass  of  an  object,  suppose  of  a  stone,  is  the  convenient  con- 
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tri  villi  CO  by  which  they  take  notice  of  tho  fact  that  in  every  eucb  case 
Uie  driftlnsj  rootion  of  both  the  bodies  is  aifectcd,  both  of  tb©  botly 
iictlug  on  tbe  stone  and  of  the  stone.  Wbat  is  called  tbe  mass  of  the 
Btonc  is  really  tlie  meastire  of  the  acceleration  receive<i  by  tbe  other 
body  while  it  and  tbe  stone  ore  acting  on  each  other ^  so  that  the 
ratio  of  the  two  masses  is  tbe  ratio  of  the  accelerations  taken  in 
rcTerse  order ;  or  if  we  wish  to  make  tbe  statement  geneml,  tlie  mass 
of  the  stone  is  tbe  measure  of  all  the  changes  of  drifting  motions 
going  on  eleewbcre  tbrotigboat  tbe  matei*iiil  universe  which  have 
relation  to  tbe  simultaneously  existing  motions  which  we  call  the 
stone.  Tbe  real  cause  that  is  opci*ating  is  the  pjoximity  of  the 
molecolnr  motions  in  the  stone  to  the  molecular  motions  of  Rome  other 
body ;  one  part  of  the  effect  is  a  change  in  tbe  molar  motion«  of  lx>th 
bodies,  i.  e.  in  the  drifting  about  of  their  masses  of  molecular  motiouB. 
Otber  effects  also  arise,  but  this  is  tbe  part  of  the  effects  which  tho 
science  of  dynamics  investigates.  In  fact  dynamics  does  not  concern 
itself  in  tbe  least  with  tho  motions  going  on  within  the  molecules  of 
the  bodies  with  which  it  h  tlealing.  It  is  the  science  of  the  tranefor- 
eooe  from  place  to  place  of  underlying  motions,  Tho  symbols  for 
foree  and  mass  express  rafjuel^  the  presence  of  ade<iuafcc  causes,  while 
in  terms  of  tbe  effects  these  symbols  are,  in  the  science  of  dynamics, 
f  oite  definite. 

The  proper  description  of  tho  law  of  gravitation  is  that  towards 
«ch  particle  of  ponderahlo  matter,  i»  e,  towai'ds  the  molecular  motions 
within  a  small  compact  voluuio,  all  the  other  molecular  motions  that  are 
going  on  in  the  universe  are  being  drifted  with  accelerations  that  are 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  that  contre ;  and  the 
ratio  of  the  acceleration  thus  impressed  by  one  particle  on  another 
when  compared  with  the  amount  received  by  the  first  from  the 
jfteopj  is  that  ratio  which  is  called  the  ratio  of  tlieir  masses.  The 
ttudtants  of  these  accelerations  may  properly  be  tuilled  things,  iu 
tlio  Bonsn  that  we  find  them  really  existing  iu  nature :  all  the  rest 
are  contrivances  of  tbe  mind  to  enable  it  suMciently  to  grasp  tho 
phenomena. 

Of  SimsTANCE, 

Another  prevalent  impression  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  motions 
we  find  existing  in  nature,  there  is  a  mysterious  entity  which  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  substance.  Now  Science  has  never 
found,  and  therefore  knows  nothing  of,  any  object  devoid  of  internal 
motions  Biich  as  that  often  supposed  under  this  name,  adiled  to 
external  nature  by  the  mind,  not  found  by  it  in  nature.  Whence, 
lben,o<jmcs  it  that  there  is  an  almost  uoiversal  persuasi^m  that  nDder- 
Ijiag  ttvery  motion  there  must  be  some  thintj  to  be  moved  ?  Wo  need 
no!  tearcb  far  to  ^ud  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  has  arisen  from 
iSperieiioCi  from  abundant  experience :  frum  our  experience  aud  the 
■Xperienoe  of  tbe  whole  series  of  our  progenitoi-s  down  from  the  dawn 
df  such  organised  thought  upon  the  earth  as  we  posecBS,  Neither  wo 
nor  any  member  of  this  long  series  ever  felt  or  saw  a  primary  motion 
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at  all,  nor  even  a  molecular  motion,  although  some  of  these  are 
secondary.  The  only  motions  that  nntil  in  recent  times  any  man 
conld  ascertain  to  be  motion  were  the  coarser  forms  of  secondary 
motion,  and  even  still  every  motion  that  oar  senses  are  competent  to 
perceive  to  be  motion  has  a  very  considerable  thing  that  is  moved, 
namely,  vast  aggregations  of  subsidiary  motions,  of  kinds  which 
science  can  show  to  be  present,  which  we  can  conceive  as  motions,  but 
which  we  are  unable  to  perceive  except  under  forms  so  disgnised  that 
they  seem  stationary.  Until  the  discoveries  of  science  were  made, 
masses  of  molecular  motions,  such  as  clubs,  boats,  stones,  grains  of 
dust,  &c.,  were  mistaken  by  everybody  for  objects  that  might  be 
brought  to  absolute  rest.  This  is  the  only  class  of  objects  that 
any  one  ever  felt  or  saw  in  motion,  and  so  there  grew  up  the  sup- 
Xiosition  that  wherever  there  is  motion  there  is  something  moving 
which  might  be  brought  to  rest  This  conclusion,  however,  went  beyond 
^hat  the  experience  really  warranted.  The  conclusion  it  warrants 
is  that  wherever  we  men,  with  certain  limited  senses,  can  perceive  that 
there  is  motion  by  the  special  senses  that  we  happen  to  possess, 
whether  unassisted  or  with  the  best  aid  we  can  obtain  from  micro- 
scopes or  other  appliances,  there  is  always  something  moving.  This 
more  guarded  statement  is  perfectly  correct;  for  since  a  sufficient 
scientific  investigation  became  possible,  the  very  important  discovery 
has  been  made  that  in  all  the  cases  covered  by  the  correct  statement, 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  subsidiary  motions  being  drifted  along. 
Anything  else  which  any  one  supposes  to  be  present,  is  really  not 
what  he  knows  to  exist,  but  what  he  imagines. 

EXPEBIMEKTS   CONSIST   OF   MoTTONS. 

Every  exx)eriment  man  can  make  consists  altogether  of  motions. 
A  chemist  pours  one  of  his  solutions  upon  another.  This  bringing  of 
them  together  is  a  rough  secondary  motion.  This  is  followed  by 
another  motion,  the  mixing  of  the  two  solutions  till  the  molecules  get 
into  such  close  apposition  that  they  can  act  on  each  other.  The 
next  stage  is  again  motion,  when  atoms  (»f  the  one  are  exchanged  for 
atoms  of  the  other,  and  new  compounds  are  formed.  So  also  when 
in  their  new  positions  the  motions  of  which  the  atoms  consist,  or  with 
which  they  twine  amongst  one  another,  are  subjected  by  their  new 
neighbours  to  new  constraints  and  new  influences,  and  the  motions 
become  altered — when  perhaps  a  new  colour  appears,  betraying  the 
fact  that  a  periodic  time  has  changed.  In  fact,  in  every  part  of  the 
process,  nofiiing  but  motions  has  ever  been  traced. 

Take  another  example.  We  magnetise  a  piece  of  steel  and  alter 
some  of  its  internal  motions,  yet  how  completely  has  this  changed 
some  of  its  dynamical  relations  to  several  other  bodies  of  the 
universe  1  So  when  we  electrify  a  conductor.  Here  we  have  altered 
motions,  probably  motions  in  the  surrounding  dielectric,  and  we  have 
by  doing  so  profoundly  changed  the  relations  of  the  system  to  the 
rest  of  the  universe.     So  again,  when  wo  spin  a  gyroscope  contained 
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within  a  box,  and  by  this  Ycry  coarse  internal  motion  have  done 
enongh  to  alter  the  inertia  of  the  system,  i.  e.  the  way  it  behaves 
under  impressed  forces ;  and  that  not  merely  as  respects  its  quantity 
bat  its  Und.  By  an  equally  rough  contrivance  we  can  create  by 
motions  a  property  resembling  elasticity ;  and  so  in  other  cases. 

CoNCLUBioxs — I.  The  External  Soubce  of  Sensation  is  Motion. 

The  general  outcome  of  all  such  inquiries  is  that  we  arc  con- 
fronted with  the  fa«3t  revealed  to  us  by  science,  that  every  phenomenon 
of  the  outer  world  which  we  can  perceive  by  any  of  our  senses,  is 
simply  a  mass  of  motions.     The  z  of  our  inquiry  is  entirely  motion. 

II.  So  ALSO  is  what  ogcubs  within  oub  Bodies. 

So  also  is  the  y,  which  means  that  part  of  the  phenomenon  which 
although  still  outside  the  nerves,  is  in  more  immediate  relation  to 
them.  Nerves  are  not  directly  actcil  upon  by  what  goes  on  outside 
our  organs  of  sense,  but  by  the  change  within  our  organs  of  sense 
which  the  external  events  occasion.  For  example,  the  molecular 
motions  that  are  going  on  in  the  object  we  look  at,  do  not  reach 
our  optic  nerve.  What  they  do  is  to  produce  luminous  undulation 
around  that  body.  Nor  is  it  even  this  undulation,  the  light,  that 
acts  on  our  optic  nerve.  What  it  does  is  to  make  a  change  in  the 
black  pigment  of  the  eye,  and  it  is  the  new  chemical  substances  thus 
evolved  which  are  what  act  upon  an  apparatus  of  rods,  cones,  and 
bulbs  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  become  able  to  operate  on  the 
nerve.  The  new  series  of  events  that  occur  within  the  eye  would,  if 
fully  understood,  constitute  the  y  part  of  the  scientific  naturalist's 
explanation;  and  although  tlie  details  are  imperfectly  understood, 
they  are  all  of  those  kinds  that  consist  of  changes  of  motion. 

So  again  of  the  next,  or  x  part  of  the  scientific  explanation.  This 
is  what  occurs  within  the  nerve  fibres  while  they  are  receiving  the 
impression  from  without,  and  exercising  the  power  to  act  upon  tlie 
brain  which  that  stimulus  hns  conferred  upon  them.  Much  is  not 
yet  known  about  what  occurs  within  the  nerve,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  processes  that  go  on,  the  nerve  wastes  and  requires  nourishment ; 
it  undergoes  change,  and  the  change  which  it  undergoes  advances 
inwards  towards  the  brain  at  a  rate  that  can  bo  measured,  and  which 
is  about  the  speed  of  the  fastest  railway  train,  a  moderate  speed  com- 
pared with  many  others  we  meet  with  in  nature.  Here  all  that  has 
boon  made  out  betokens  that  what  occurs  within  the  nerves  is  entirely 
made  up  of  motions. 

And,  finally,  the  same  is  true  of  the  brain  itself.  The  motions 
that  go  on  within  that  most  wonderful  organ  are  probably  the  most 
intricate  that  are  known  anywhere  to  prevail.  But  though  un- 
fortunately very  little  is  understood  about  the  operations  that  aro 
going  forward,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  the  most  distant  suspicion 
that  if  an  adequate  examination  could  be  made,  the  scientific  naturalist 
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woqM  find  any  change  going  on  in  my  brain  while  I  am  thinking 
that  is  not  of  those  kinds  which  on  nltiroato  analysis  resolyo  them- 
selves into  motions  and  the  relations  between  motions. 

Tbe  Uniyebsb  One, 

And  here,  after  our  survey  of  the  material  universe  let  us  pause 
for  an  instant  to  reflect  what  all  this  really  means.  Some  of  the 
motions  that  are  going  forward  in  nature  we  cull  ponderable  matter, 
others  we  call  the  ether ;  and  again,  within  the  range  of  ponderable 
niatter  we  think  of  individual  bodies  each  separate  from  the  others. 
Now  all  this  is  very  convenient,  not  only  convenient  but  indeed 
essential  to  our  making  an  intelligent  use  of  the  great  world  that  lies 
around  us — but  it  is  not  an  accurate  presentation  of  what  really 
takes  place.  The  motion  that  pervades  the  universe  is  not  many 
motions  but  one  motion,  indescribably  complex,  but  not  divisible  into 
parts  that  exist  separate  from  one  another.  All  the  parts,  if  they  can 
be  called  parts,  mutually  interpenetrate  each  other ;  and  we  do  not 
view  them  correctly  when  we  think  of  any  one  of  them  as  having  an 
existence  independent  of  tbe  rest.  The  motions  that  went  on  yester- 
day in  the  table  at  which  I  stand  are  succeeded  by  those  that  are 
going  on  there  now,  but  these  are  not  the  only  offspring  of  those 
former  motions,  neither  are  those  the  sole  progenitors  of  these  present 
motions.  Those  motions  of  yesterday  also  gave  rise  to  an  undulation 
around,  some  of  which  having  escaped  through  the  skylight  is  at  this 
moment  urging  its  rapid  flight  over  an  ever  widening  area  to  tbe 
distant  stars ;  other  parts  of  the  undulation  enabled  tliis  table  to  be 
seen  by  every  member  of  the  audience  which  was  in  this  room  yester- 
day ;  much  of  it  fell  upon  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  the  floor,  bearing  to 
them  heat,  light,  electricity,  which  have  made  their  motions,  the 
motions  in  the  rooms  beyond  them,  in  the  street,  all  over  London, 
different  now  from  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Tbe  earth 
OS  it  darted  forwards  on  its  course  has  borne  all  the  molecular  motions 
of  that  table  along  with  it,  and  changed  their  distance  and  direction 
from  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe :  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sun 
himself,  the  planets,  the  most  distant  stars  baye  recognised  its 
influence,  have  ceased  to  bend  towards  its  former  position,  and  are  at 
this  moment  inclining  a  little  towards  that  it  now  occupies.  All 
these  motions  and  multitudes  of  others  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  molecular  motions  which  yesterday  constituted  this  table ;  and, 
correspondingly,  those  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  table  have  not 
wholly  sprung  from  the  motions  in  it  yesterday,  but  the  entire  of  the 
rest  of  the  universe  has  contributed  to  them. 

Many  will  be  disposed  to  say,  "  These  effects  are  trifling,  too  small 
to  deserve  notice."  This  is  not  so,  though  some  are  small,  not  one  of 
them  is  one  whit  the  less  real ;  neither  are  they  in  their  own  nature 
small,  and  some  of  them  are  conspicuous  even  to  the  few  and  slender 
means  which  men  possess  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  Bring 
even  one  candle  into  this  room  at  night,  and  in  an  instant  its  small 
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flame  excites  molecular  motions  in  the  walls  and  fnrnitnrc,  and  ronses 
them  so  strenaonsly  that  they  maintain  a  great  complex  motion  filling 
the  entire  space,  one  ten-millionth  part  of  which  entering  our  eyes  is 
enoagh  to  enable  us  to  see  them  all.  And  when  it  so  efTectaally  sets 
np  motions  near  the  surfaces  of  those  bodies,  these  in  their  turn 
react  on  motions  beyond,  and  so  none  of  the  motions  within  those 
bodies  are  quite  what  they  were  before,  nor  indeed  can  any  part  of 
the  whole  universe  remain  unchanged.  There  is  no  one  body  about 
us  which  would  be  what  it  is,  if  any  one  of  all  the  other  bodies  of  the 
universe  had  been  other  than  what  it  was.  The  universe  then  is  one, 
and  is  not  made  up  of  parts  that  exist  separately. 

In  each  part  of  which  there  is  material  for  information 
about  all  the  rest. 

This  is  one  reflection  to  which  our  inquiries  naturally  give  rise. 
Another,  which  is  closely  allied  to  it,  is  that  in  each  part  of  this 
great  universe  there  is  information  about  all  the  rest,  which  only 
requires  an  adequate  interpreter  to  be  brought  conspicuously  out. 
Such  an  interpreter,  organised  to  deal  with  one  small  part  of  tho 
information  rc^y  contained  in  the  motions  that  are  dealt  with,  is 
our  eye,  with  our  optic  nerve,  our  brain  and  our  mind  behind  it. 
And  what  are  the  motions  that  it  analyses?  They  are  a  small 
selection  £rom  those  going  on  in  the  little  circular  disk  of  space 
which  lies  beyond  the  eye  immediately  in  front  of  its  cornea,  with  a 
diameter  equal  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  which  may  be  very  thin. 
When  we  stand  in  the  country  and  see  every  blade  of  grass  beneath 
our  feet,  birds  and  insects  on  the  wing,  the  leaves  upon  a  thousand 
trees,  clouds,  mountains,  hedges  and  fields — what  is  really  occurring 
is  that  molecular  motions  in  all  those  objects  have  been  brought  to 
sach  activity  by  the  undulation  which  has  spread  towards  thom  from 
the  sun,  that  they  in  turn  have  been  able  to  send  abroad  motions 
in  all  directions,  some  of  which  have  reached  the  tiny  patch  described 
above  in  front  of  each  of  our  eyes.  None  of  all  that  motion  beyond 
conveys  information  to  us  except  by  being  the  cause  why  those  two 
tiny  patches  are  moving  as  they  are ;  and  the  meaning  of  a  small 
part  of  tho  motion  that  has  been  thus  excited  within  those  two  little 
disks  is  in  one  particular  way  interpreted  for  us  by  the  eye,  and 
contains  within  it  all  the  infornuition  given  to  us  through  that  organ, 
and  indeed  contains  vastly  more.  An  equal  amount  of  information 
about  what  is  going  on  elsewhere  is  contained  within  every  similar 
patch  of  space  throughout  the  whole  universe. 

OlTOOME   of   THE   SCIENTIFIC   INQUIRY. 

Thus  we  may  extend  the  statement  made  before,  and  say  that 
■cientific  inqniry  finds  motion  pervading  the  material  universe ; 
motion  everywhere,  motions  underlying  every  phenomenon,  and  it 
finds  nothing  existing  outside  the  mind  excepting  motions. 
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Outcome  of  a  fubtheb  Inquibt. 

Here  we  might  rest  and  be  content  with  the  assurance  that  there 
are  at  most  only  two  kinds  of  existence  known  to  ns,  thought  and 
motion — all  that  is  within  the  mind  being  thooght,  all  that  is  with- 
out it  motion.  To  this  conclusion  science  inevitably  leads ;  and  of 
its  truth,  as  of  aU  other  scientific  conclusions,  reasonable  minds  with 
a  sufficient  training  can  fully  satisfy  themselyes.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  content  to  stop  here,  and  the  further  step  to  which  we 
feel  almost  impelled,  unfortunately  falls  not  within  the  domain  of 
science  but  of  metaphysics.  I  say  "  unfortunately,"  because  the  rea- 
S4)ning  which  is  at  our  disposal  in  metaphysics,  unlike  that  of  science, 
is  in  reality  not  an  appeal  to  every  trained  human  mind  of  sufficient 
capacity,  but  to  those  which  have  a  leaning  towards  one  particular 
school  of  thought.  That  this  is  the  case  we  are  forced  to  recognise, 
when  in  metaphysics  we  find  able  and  well-instructed  minds  takiog 
opposite  sides,  even  where  their  opposition  is  as  great  as  it  is  between 
Realists  and  Idealists. 

What  then  is  that  motion  to  which  science  reduces  every  material 
phenomenon?  The  coiiception  of  motion  is  a  thought  within  our 
minds.  This  conception  exists,  but  it  exists  internally;  it  has  no 
non-egoistic  or  external  existence.  It  however  has  its  source  in  part 
in  something  existing  outside  us.  This  something  (in  any  particular 
instance)  acts  upon  something  else,  that  upon  something  further, 
that  again  upon  another  something,  and  so  on,  till,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  scries  of  this  kind,  the  last  of  these  somethings  is  a  sensation  or 
sensations  which  form  part  of  our  mind  for  the  time  being.  These 
sensations  are  worked  up  with  what  else  is  then  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  way  that  the  general  outcome  of  the  whole  is  what  wo  call  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  a  motion.  But  in  reality  all  we  know  of  the 
original  external  source  is  that  it  is  at  the  farther  end  of  this  long 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  and  that  thoughts  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, and  which  therefore  wo  really  know,  are  at  the  nearer  end. 
Though  we  have  spoken  of  intermediate  stops  of  the  series,  of  the  y,  x^ 
and  to  steps,  of  chemical  or  other  material  changes  that  occur  within 
our  organs  of  sense,  nerves,  and  brain,  the  meaning  of  what  we  have 
said  is  only  this,  that  if  what  is  hero  going  on  were  phzced  at  the 
farthest  end  of  such  a  series,  if  in  fact  made  a  z  and  examined  as  such 
by  some  human  mind  through  Us  organs  of  sense,  nerves,  and  brain, 
til  at  under  these  circumstances  what  is  going  on  would  rouse  in  that 
mind  sensations  which  science  has  succeeded  in  referring  to  motions 
as  the  z  part  of  the  cause.  But  it  is  only  if  reaching  the  mind  by 
that  special  circuitous  course  that  motions,  whether  inside  or  out- 
side our  bodies,  are  known  to  elicit  sensations.  What  they  are  in 
themselves  wo  know  not ;  what  their  effect  within  the  mind  would  be 
if  they  approached  it  in  any  other  way  we  know  not ;  we  only  know 
that  thoy  produce,  with  uniform  certainty,  this  ]>articular  series  of 
events  when  operating  in  this  particular  way.     We  ought  therefore 
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to  Im)  in  readiness  to  aocepi  any  evldenco  as  to  what  tboy  really  are, 
for  in  all  we  know  thore  is  nothing  to  be  set  against  that  CYidence. 
Now  thcsFo  is  some  evitlcnco,  and  oven  considerable  evidence,  tbat 
ihttt  external  cjanse  is  thongbt,  not  oar  thought,  but  tbought  that  is 
going  on  elsewhere  than  in  our  consciousness,  For  this  hypothesis, 
the  simplest  that  can  be  entertained,  quite  gets  rid  of  what  is  eke 
an  oppressive  difficulty,  the  abrupt  appearance  of  thought  along 
with  tbat  one  particular  organisation  which  we  call  a  brain,  ftlthough 
the  whole  train  of  physical  causes  and  effects  w  complete  without  it, 
oiki  haves  fm  roam  for  it.  On  the  hypothesis  now  put  forward  the 
thought  which  is  associated  with  a  brain  would  be  no  "  Jack  in  tbo 
box,**  springing  up  suddenly  before  us,  but  would  be  in  full  conso- 
nance with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  weight  of  these 
ooogiderations  will  be  found  to  be  very  considerable  when  they  are 
carefully  pondered  over,  and  I  think  warrant  us — 

1st.  In  being  confident  that  all  existence  known  to  us  is  at 

roost  of  two  kinde,  thought  and  whatever  is  the  external  source 

of  our  conceptions  of  motion  ;  and 

2nd.  In  regarding  it  as  probable  that  the  latter  existence  is 

thought  —  not   our  thoughts,   but  the   thought    of    the   great 

**  AnuniH*'  or  rather  Animus  "  Mundi." 

OtHEB   CoNSIDERATIONfl   SuPPOBT    THIS    COKOLUSION. 

Every  dmplification  of  nature  which  can  be  effected  reeoramends 
itself  to  our  scientific  judgment,  and  we  are  justified  in  esteeming 
very  highly  the  evidence  upon  which  wo  may  carry  the  simplifies^ 
tion  of  nature  to  this  farthest  point.  What  we  have  already  adduced 
is  supported  by  other  considerations.  The  hypothesis  calls  upon 
us  to  admit  that  the  thoughts  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  our  mind, 
and  are  aware  of  as  minds  in  our  feUow-men  and  in  other  animals 
are  in  reality  very  small  swirls  in  an  illimitable  ocean  of  thought, 
Morecyver,  our  mind,  the  cerebration  of  which  wo  are  conscious,  con 
be  but  a  small  portion  even  of  the  thought  going  on  inside  our  own 
brain,  the  reet  being  as  much  outsido  our  consciousness  as  arc  the 
thoughts  of  our  follow-njen.  We  may  judge  how  much  lies  beyond  our 
oonsoiousness  by  reflecting  that  we  have  no  tlioughts  at  all  with  such 
lime  relations  as  the  original  molecular  motions  of  our  brains,  so  that 
all  these,  though  they  are  present,  lie  utterly  remote  from  tJio  grasp 
of  such  a  consciousness  as  ours.  Our  consciousaess  is  in  fact  vory 
much  more  restricted  on  this  side.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  that 
as  we  become  exx>ert  in  any  art^  in  walking,  speaking,  reading,  playing 
front  music,  riding  a  bicycle,  it  comes  to  bo  done  more  and  more 
ontsido  our  oonsoiousness,  and  partly  because  the  separate  acts  of 
the  process  then  succeed  one  another  too  promptly  to  be  consciously 
followed*  While  the  habit  is  being  formed  it  is  found  to  hang  for  a 
long  time  on  the  boundary  between  consciousness  and  uneonBciousness, 
trtating  inside  that  boundary  when  we  give  special  attention  to  wiiat 
ws  M«  doing,  passing  outside  whoa  wo  otherwise  occupy  our  thoughts. 
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This  is  intimately  connected  with  another  shortcoming  of  oar 
minds,  that  the  quantity  of  thought  which  can  come  within  oar  con- 
Bcionsness  at  any  one  time  is  limited.  We  find  that  by  what  we  call 
attending  we  can  exercise  a  choice  amid  snch  suitable  materials  as 
are  present  within  the  brain  ;  but  that  by  choosing  some  we  exclude 
others.  In  a  largo  assembly  a  babel  of  sounds  may  reach  our  brain : 
by  attention  we  can  bring  more  emphatically  within  our  conscious- 
ness some  of  these  sounds,  and  thereupon  the  rest  pass  partially 
beyond  consciousness.  Before  we  make  our  choice  we  hear  a  confused 
and  much  louder  noise.  After  we  set  ourself  to  listen  to  one  speaker 
out  of  tuany,  to  the  rustle  of  a  particular  silk  dress,  or  to  any  other  of 
the  tangle  of  sounds  that  assail  us,  those  we  have  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  become  more  distinctly  be&rd,  the  rest  less  heard,  those  we 
have  selected  are  brought  far  within  the  boundary  of  consciousness 
and  will  be  long  remembered,  the  others  pass  partly  beyond  and  if 
heard  at  all  are  soon  forgotten — indeed  they  may  pass  entirely  beyond 
our  consciousness  and  be  wholly  unnoticed,  if  our  attention  to  the 
selected  sounds  is  sufficiently  intense. 

A  very  curious  phenomenon  closely  related  to  the  foregoing 
occurs  when  the  clock  strikes  while  we  are  so  preoccupied,  that 
though  we  hear  that  it  is  striking,  we  do  not  know  what  o'clock  has 
struck.  If  just  after  it  has  struck,  **  with  the  sound  still  ringing  in 
our  ears,"  we  wish  to  know  the  hour,  it  is  generally  possible  to  go 
oyer  in  memory  what  has  recently  been  heard  and  to  count  the  strokes, 
the  number  of  which  was  until  then  imknown. 

We  often  avail  ourselves  of  these  properties  of  our  minds.  The 
way  in  which  we  dismiss  a  thought  from  our  mind  is  by  vigorously 
devoting  our  attention  to  something  else.  It  is  in  fact  ike  only  way 
we  have  of  doing  so. 

By  carefully  observing  matters  of  this  kind  we  may  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  thought  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  a  portion  of  a 
larger  body  of  thought  of  the  same  kind  lying  close  to  our  conscious- 
ness, in  fact  within  our  brain.  The  considerations  brought  forward 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  discourse,  give  us  reason  strongly  to  suspect 
that  there  is  also  present  within  the  brain  a  vastly  more  extensive 
body  of  thought  differing,  at  all  events  in  time  relations,  from  any 
thought  of  which  we  can  be  conscious ;  and  further  that  the  thought 
that  is  present  in  the  brain,  whether  the  little  that  we  are  conscious 
of  or  the  rest,  is  but  one  drop  of  a  boundless  ocean. 

Here  I  must  end.  I  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  first  part  of  my  subject 
as  being  the  most  appropriate  to  be  fully  discussed  in  the  hall  in 
which  we  are  here  assembled,  and  this  has  left  little  time  for  expound- 
ing the  second.  If  time  had  allowed,  the  second  part  would  have 
led  us  through  considerations  of  supreme  interest,  and  its  issue  is  to 
reveal  to  us  a  vision  of  the  universe  of  unsurpassed  sublimity. 

[G.  J.  8.] 
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It  miiy  be  Dseful  to  give  a  recapitulation  of  the  main  stepa  of  the 
argniuent, 

A  small  pari  nf  what  takes  place  in  the  outer  world  affects  my 
I  Bi^iaefl,  and  through  them  indirectlj  affects  me. 

The  result  of  a  sucoessfnl  scrutiny  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
otit<*r  world  mav  for  convenience  be  called  the  z  part  of  the  scientific 
e]|plauation  of  what  I  witness. 

The  result  of  a  eucceesful  scrutiny  of  the  change  which  the  z 
ooeAsiona  witliin  my  organs  of  sense  would  be  the  y  part  of  the 
^oipl«nation. 

The  result  of  a  auecesisful  scrutiny  of  the  changes  that  ensue 
along  the  associated  nerves  would  be  the  x  part  of  the  explanation* 

And,  finally,  the  result  of  a  Biiccessful  scrutiny  of  the  physical 
clmngee  which  this  x  produces  within  my  brain  would  be  the  w  part 
of  the  explanation ;  and  the  explauation  of  the  phenomenon  from  the 
natnralist^g  point  of  view  would  be  then  complete. 

The  state  of  my  own  mind  while  I  am  witnessing  what  is  going 
forward  coniiste  of  sensations,  perceptions,  and  conceptions,  or  some 
combination  of  these  with  reflections,  reminiscences,  ass^x^iatioiiii, 
feelings^  emotions,  and  so  on,  and  may  be  called  the  a  part  of  the 
inqniry,  as  it  is  the  known  part,  known  as  fully  before  as  after  the 
inveKtigation, 

The  whole  of  a  scientific  inquiry  starts  with  this  a,  and  is  concemcd 
in  discovering  the  2,  the  ^,  the  ac^  and  the  ip. 

We  now  know  enough  of  this  class  of  investigation  to  assure  us 
that  the  whole  of  the  z  explanation,  the  y  explanation,  the  *r  and  the  ir, 
would,  if  we  could  folly  exph^re  them,  turn  out  to  be  motions,  and 
Uio  laws  that  govern  changes  of  motion.  That,  for  example,  tlie 
l^ienuiium  I  am  now  Lx»kiug  at,  is  a  mass  of  molecular  motions 
(wbelh^  with,  as  many  people  flupposc,  or  with*mt,  us  I  suppose,  that 
*flQllkething  else'  which  tbey  eidl  substance);  that  the  molecular 
motions  in  the  geraniom  modify  the  ether  motions  going  on  around 
it  in  the  room ;  that  the  othcrial  motions  when  thus  altered  prcKluce 
uew  motions  in  the  bock  of  my  eye ;  that  this  event  next  alters  motions 
in  the  associated  nerve ;  and,  finally,  that  the  disturlmneo  in  the  nerve 
procluces  an  effect  npon  the  motions  going  on  in  my  brain.  Here,  if 
all  the  details  were  ascertained,  as  to  what  particular  niotionta  are 
ocourring  at  each  step,  and  what  laws  regulate  their  occurrence. 
Natural  Seieuco  would  have  t^aid  her  whole  Bay.  It  has,  bowevcr, 
then  to  bo  added  that  although  this  series  is  self  contained  and  com- 
plete, there  occurs  another  event  alongside  of  it  without  any  traceable 
place  in  the  wxpionco  of  causes  and  eSeets,  viz.  the  change  within  my 
minrl  which  I  call  perceiving  the  geranium*  Herein  lies  the  great 
difilculty  of  the  dualistic  hypothesis,  from  which  the  monistic  hypo- 
10  free. 

Motion  throughout  this  statement  has  meant,  not  my  perception 
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or  conception  of  motion,  bat  the  factor  in  the  outer  world  whatever 
it  is,  which,  co-operating  with  factors  within  my  mind  produces  that 
perception  or  conception.  It  is  this  outside  factor  which  there  seems 
reason  to  suspect  is  thought  going  on  beyond  my  consciousness.  When 
put  into  the  language  of  this  hypothesis,  the  result  of  the  scientific 
inquiry  would  be  expressed  thus :  the  geranium  consists  of  eminently 
complex  thoughts  going  on  outside  my  consciousness,  which  are  in 
tetct  a  part  of  Uie  great  Animus  Mundi.  These  act  on  other  thoughts, 
commonly  regarded  as  waves  of  light,  which  again  alter  part  of  that 
vast  assemblage  of  thoughts  called  one  of  my  organs  of  sense.  These, 
in  their  turn,  act  on  another  group  of  thoughts  called  the  associated 
nerve,  and  finally,  the  thoughts  which  constitute  the  nerve  bring 
about  a  modification  within  that  other  vast  assemblage  of  thoughts 
called  my  brain  ;  out  of  which  last  assemblage  a  few  small  pinnacles 
rise  within  my  consciousness,  i.  e.  have  a  special  interaction  and 
include  special  relations  to  preceding  states,  and  so  become  parts  of 
one  complex  thought,  my  mind. 

That  there  is  one  great  consciousness  extending  through  the  whole 
Animus  Mundi,  is  I  think  suggested  by  the  known  fact  that  each  part 
of  material  nature  acts  on  and  is  acted  on  by  every  other. 

On  so  abrupt  a  statement  of  the  drift  of  an  hypothesis  which  lies 
outside  men's  usual  highways  of  thought,  it  will  necessarily  seem 
fanciful ;  but  just  as  what  is  at  first  sight  plausible  may  prove  to  be 
not  true,  so  what  on  a  first  view  strikes  us  as  fmoiful  may  turn  out 
to  be  sober  fact. 

[G.  J.  S.] 

APPENDIX. 

This  Friday  Evening  discourse  was  accompanied  by  three 
afternoon  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  in  which  the  lecturer 
endeavoured  to  explain  how  some  of  the  determinations  referred  to 
in  the  discourse  had  been  effected.  For  accurate  determinations  of 
wave-lengths  of  light  the  reader  may  refer  to  Angstrom's  '  Spectre 
Normal  du  Soleil ' ;  for  the  motions  in  gases  to  Maxwell's  '  Heat,' 
pp.  297  and  299,  and  to  a  paper*  by  the  lecturer  on  the  internal 
motions  of  gases  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  for  August,  1868 ; 
for  the  motions  in  chlorochromic  anhydride  to  a  paper  by  the  lecturer 
and  Professor  J.  Emerson  Eeynolds  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine ' 
for  July  1871.  Most  of  the  other  determinations  are  in  the  text- 
books. 

"^  Readers  of  that  paper  are  requested  to  change  the  square  of  16  into  the 
square-root  of  16,  at  the  ead  of  the  second  paragraph. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  February  13,  1885, 

Sta  FiucDBBios  Pollock,  Bart.  M,A.  Manager  an  i  Vioe-Presidenty 
ID  tho  Obair. 

Sm  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  M.BJ. 

^«  Forms  of  Leaves, 

Grbatly  ae  we  all  appreciate  tlie  esqitisite  loYcliaess  of  flowers,  it 
iDQst  Ijo  admitti^  that  tbe  beauty  of  our  woods  and  fields  is  quite  as 
mucb  due  to  tbe  marvellous  grace  and  infinite  variety  of  foliage.  How 
is  tbiB  iiiexbau8tible  ricbness  of  fomis  to  be  accounted  for '?  Does  it 
result  from  an  innate  tendency  of  tbe  leaves  in  eacb  species  to  asfinme 
iome  partionlar  sbape  ?  Has  it  been  intentionaUy  designed  to  doligbt 
Ihe  eye©  of  man  ?  Or  bas  it  reference  to  tbe  structure  and  organisation 
— tbe  wants  imd  requirements  of  tbe  plant  itself  ? 

Size, 

Now,  if  we  consider  firstly  tbe  size  of  tbe  leaf  we  eball  find 
tbat  it  stands  in  elode  relation  to  tbe  tbiekness  of  tbe  stem,  and 
Ibat  wben  strict  proportion  is  departetl  from  tbe  diflerence  can 
generally  be  accounted  for.  Tbis  was  sbown,  for  instance,  by  a  table 
gtTing  tbe  leaf  area  and  tbe  diameter  of  stem  of  tbe  Hornbeam, 
Beech,  Elm,  Lime,  Spanisb  Cbeatnut,  Aab,  Walnut,  and  Horse 
Cbcstnnt. 

The  size,  once  determined,  exercises  mucb  influence  on  tbe  form. 
For  instance,  in  tbe  Beecb  tbe  leaf  bas  an  area  of  about  3  square 
incbes.  Tbe  distance  between  tbo  buds  is  about  IJ  inch,  and  tbe 
leaves  lie  in  tbe  general  plane  of  tbo  brancb,  wbicb  bends  sligbtly  at 
cacb  intemode.  Tbe  basal  balf  of  tbe  leaf  fits  tbe  swell  of  tbe  tw-'g, 
ivbilc  tbo  upper  balf  fullo^vs  tbe  etlge  of  tbe  leaf  aUwe ;  aiid  tbe 
funn  of  tbe  inner  edge,  being  tbus  determined,  decides  tbat  of  tbo 
outer  one  also.  In  tbe  Lime  tbo  internodes  are  longer,  and  tbe  loaf 
Gcmaec|uently  broader.  In  tbo  Spanisb  Cbeatnut  tbe  stem  is  nearly 
tbroe  limes  aa  etout  as  tbat  of  tbe  Beecb,  and  consoquently  can  carry 
a  larger  leaf-surface.  But  tbe  diBtanees  between  tbe  buds  are  often 
little  greater  tban  tboso  in  tbe  Beecb.  Tbis  determines,  tben,  tbo 
widtb,  and,  by  compelling  tbe  leaf  to  lengthen  itself,  loaits  to  the 
poculiar  form  wbicb  it  assumes. 
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Arranjement. 

HorooYcr,  not  oulj  do  the  leaves  on  a  single  twig  admirably  fit 
one  another,  bnt  they  are  also  adapted  to  the  ramification  of  the  twigs 
themselves,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the  light  and  air,  as  we  can 
see  by  the  8h:ide  they  cost  without  large  interspaces  or  much  over- 
lapping. In  the  Sycamores,  llaples,  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  the 
arrangement  is  altogether  different.  The  shoots  are  stiff  and  upright, 
with  leaves  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  branch,  instead 
of  being  parallel  to  it.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  and  decussate  with 
one  another,  while  the  lower  ones  have  long  petioles,  which  bring 
them  almost  to  the  level  of  the  upper  pairs,  the  whole  thus  forming  a 
beautiful  dome. 

For  leaves  arranged  as  in  the  Beech,  the  gentle  swell  at  the  base 
is  admirably  suited,  but  in  a  crown  of  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the 
Sycamore,  space  would  be  thereby  wasted,  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  expand  at  once,  as  soon  as  their  stalks  have  carried  them  free 
from  the  upper  and  inner  leaves ;  hence  we  see  how  beautifully  the 
whole  form  of  these  leaves  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  growth  and 
arrangement  of  the  buds  in  the  plants  themselves. 

In  the  Black  Poplar  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  again  quite 
different  The  leaf-stalk  is  flattened  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the 
leaves  hang  vertically.  In  connection  with  this  it  will  be  observed 
that  while  in  most  leaves  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  quite  un- 
like, in  the  Black  Poplar,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  similar. 
The  stomata,  or  breathing  holes,  moreover,  which  in  the  leaves  of 
most  trees  are  confined  to  the  under-surface,  are  in  this  species  nearly 
equally  numerous  on  both.  The  "  CJompass  Plant "  of  the  American 
prairies,  a  yellow  Composite  not  unlike  a  small  Sunflower,  is  another 
plant  with  upright  leaves,  which,  growing  in  the  wide  open  prairies, 
tend  to  point  north  and  south,  thus  exposing  both  surfaces  equally  to 
the  light  and  heat.  It  was  shown  by  diagrams  that  this  position  also 
affected  the  internal  structure  of  the  leaf. 

In  the  Yew  the  leaves  are  inserted  close  to  one  another,  and  are 
long  and  linear;  while  in  the  Box  they  are  further  apart  and  broader. 
In  the  Scotch  Fir  the  leaves  are  linear,  and  1^  inch  long,  while  in 
other  Pines,  as,  for  instance,  the  Weymouth,  the  stem  is  thicker  and 
the  leaves  longer. 

In  the  plants  hitherto  mentioned,  one  main  consideration  appears 
to  be  the  securing  of  as  much  light  as  possible ;  but  in  tropical 
countries  the  sun  is  often  too  powerful,  and  the  leaves,  far  from 
courting,  avoid  the  light.  The  typical  Acacias  have  pinnate  leaves, 
but  in  many  Austrab'an  species  the  true  leaves  are  replaced  by  a 
vertically  flattened  leaf-stalk.  It  will  bo  found,  however,  that  the 
seedlings  havo  loaves  of  the  form  typical  in  the  genus.  Gradnally 
the  leaf  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  until  nothing  is  left  but  the 
flattened  leaf-stalk  or  phyllodc.     In  one  species  the  plant  throughout 
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lift!  pruduces  botli  leiives  iind  pbyllodes,  wliich  giro  it  a  very  curious 
and  iuUroFtin^  uppcamtiee.  lu  Eucalyptus,  again,  ilie  young  plant 
lias  Utirizontal  leaves,  which  in  older  ones  are  replaced  by  scimitar- 
BliaiHxl  j»Lyll<-*<le6.  Hence  the  diflferent  appearance  of  the  young  and 
nld  ti'oc'ft  which  iiumt  have  Btriick  every  viRitor  to  Algiers  or  the 
Kivien*, 

EverQreens. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  mainly  deciduous  trees.  In 
evergreens  the  conditions  are  in  many  respects  difTerent,  It  is 
generally  guid  that  leaves  drop  ofi'  in  the  autumn  because  they  die, 
ThiR,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  a  vital 
process,  connected  with  a  change  in  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  base  of 
the  loaf-stalk.  If  the  leaves  are  killefl  too  so<in  they  do  not  drop  off, 
lir  John  illQJstratc^d  this  by  sorao  twigs  which  ho  hati  purposely 
L*ken  in  the  summer ;  below  the  fracture  the  leaves  had  been  thrown 
uff,  above  they  still  adhered^  and  so  tightly  that  they  could  support  a 
considerable  weight*  In  evergreen  trees  the  conditions  are  in  many 
respects  very  different.  It  is  generally  supp^jsed  that  the  leaves  last 
one  complete  year.  Many  of  them»  however,  attain  a  much  greater 
ago ;  for  instance,  in  the  Scotch  Fir,  two  or  three  years ;  in  the 
Bpmce  and  Silver,  six  or  seven  ;  in  tlie  Yew  even  longer.  It  a]ipears 
from  this  that  they  require  a  tougher  and  more  leathery  teiture. 
TVlien  we  have  an  early  fall  of  enow  our  deciduous  trees  are  often 
much  broken  down  ;  glossy  trees  have  a  tendency  to  thi'ow  it  off,  and 
thuB  escape ;  hence  evergreen  leaves  are  very  generally  smooth  and 
glossy.  Again,  evergreen  leaves  often  have  special  protection,  either 
ill  an  astringent  or  aromatic  tat^fce,  which  renders  them  more  or  less 
inedible  ;  or  by  thorns  and  spines?.  Of  this  the  Holly  is  a  familiar 
illustration  :  aud  it  was  pointeii  out  that  in  old  plants,  above  the 
range  of  browsing  quadrupeds,  the  leaves  tend  to  lose  their  spines, 
and  become  unarmed.  The  haii's  on  leaves  are  another  form  of  pro- 
toctioD  ;  on  herbs,  the  presence  of  hairs  is  often  assdfciated  with  that 
of  honey,  as  they  protect  the  plants  from  the  visits  of  creeping 
inflects ;  hence  perhaps  the  tendency  of  water  species  to  become 
glabroufi,  Fdygonum  amphihinm  being  a  very  interesting  case,  siiioo 
it  is  hairy  when  growing  on  land,  and  smooth  when  in  water.  Sir 
John  then  dealt  with  cases  in  whieh  one  species  mimics  another,  and 
exhtbite^l  a  striking  photograph  of  a  group  of  Stinging  Nettles  and 
Dead  >\'ttle6,  which  wore  so  much  alike  as  to  bo  hardly  dietinguish- 
able.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Stinging  Nottlo  is  protccteil  by  its 
poisonous  hairs,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  inuoeutjus  Dead 
Nettle  must  prolit  by  its  similarity  to  its  dangerous  neighbour.  Other 
similar  cases  were  cited. 

Ho  had  already  suggested  one   consideration   whioh    in   certain 
1  determined  the  width  of  leaves,  but  there  wore  others  in  whieh 
it  was  doe  tii  other  causes,  one  being  the  attitude  of  the  leaf  itself. 
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In  many  genera  with  broad  and  narrow  leaved  species,  Drosera  and 
Plantago,  for  instance,  the  broad  leaves  formed  a  borisontal  rosette, 
while  the  narrow  ones  were  raised  upwards.  Fleshy  leaves  were 
principally  fonnd  in  hot  and  dry  countries,  where  this  pecoliarity  had 
the  advantage  of  offering  a  smaller  surface,  and  therefore  exposing 
the  plant  less  to  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation. 


Waier  Pkmts, 

Many  of  the  acquatic  plants  have  two  kind  of  leaves — one  more 
or  less  rounded,  which  floats  on  the  surfSeu^,  and  others  cut  up  into 
narrow  filaments,  which  remain  below;  the  latter  thus  present  a 
greater  extent  of  surface.  In  air,  however,  such  leaves  would  be 
unable  to  support  even  their  own  weight,  much  less  to  resist  any 
force  such  as  that  of  the  wind«  In  perfectly  still  air,  for  the 
same  reason,  finely  divided  leaves  may  be  an  advantage,  while  in 
comparatively  exposed  situations  more  compact  leaves  may  be  more 
suitable.  It  was  pointed  out  that  finely  cut  leaves  are  common  among 
low  herbs,  and  that  some  fieunilies  which  among  the  low  and  herb-like 
species  have  such  leaves,  in  shrubby  or  ligneous  ones  have  leaves 
more  or  less  like  those  of  the  Laurel  or  Beech. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  subject  is  connected  with  the  light 
thrown  by  the  leaves  of  seedlings.  Thus  the  Furze  has  at  first 
trifoliate  leaves,  which  gradually  pass  into  spines.  This  shows  that 
the  Furze  is  descended  from  ancestors  which  had  trifoliate  leaves,  as 
so  many  of  its  congeners  have  now.  Similarly  in  some  species, 
which  when  mature  have  palmate  leaves,  those  of  the  seedling  are 
heart-shaped.  Ck>uld'  it  be  possible  that  the  palmate  form  was 
derived  from  the  heart-shaped,  and  that  when  in  any  genus  we  find 
heart-shaped  and  lobed  leaves,  the  former  may  represent  the  earlier 
or  ancestral  condition  ?  He  then  pointed  out  that  if  there  was  some 
definite  form  told  off  for  each  species  then  surely  a  similar  rule  ought 
to  hold  good  for  each  genus.  The  species  of  a  genus  might  well 
differ  more  from  one  another  than  the  varieties  of  any  particular 
species ;  the  generic  type  might  be,  so  to  say,  less  closely  limited ; 
but  still  there  ought  to  be  some  type  characteristic  of  the  genus.  He 
took  then  one  genus,  that  of  Senecio  (the  Groundsel).  Now,  in 
addition  to  Senecios  more  or  less  resembling  the  common  Groundsel, 
there  were  species  with  leaves  like  the  Daisy,  bushy  species  with 
leaves  like  the  Privet  and  the  Box,  small  trees  with  leaves  like  the 
Laurel  and  the  Poplar,  climbing  species  like  the  Tamus  and  Bryony. 
In  fact,  the  list  is  a  very  long  one,  and  showed  that  there  is  no 
definite  type  of  leaf^  but  that  the  form  in  the  various  species  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  species.  From  these  and  other  considerations 
he  concluded  that  the  form  of  leaves  did  not  depend  on  any  inherent 
tendency,  but  on  the  structure  and  organisation,  the  habits  and 
xequirements  of  the  plant.    Of  course  it  might  be  that  the  present 
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form  had  referenoe  to  former  and  not  to  pvesent  conditions.  This 
rendered  the  problem  all  the  more  complex  and  difficult.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  bj  numerous  diagrams  and  specimens,  and  Sir  John 
concluded  by  saying  the  subject  presented  a  very  wide  and  interesting 
field  of  study,  for  if  he  were  correct  in  his  contention  every  one  of 
the  almost  infinite  forms  of  leaves  must  have  some  cause  and 
explanation. 

[J.  L.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  20,  1885. 

Sir  Frederick  Brabiwell,  F.R.S.  Manager  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

William  Hugoins,  Esq.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  M.BJ. 

On  the  Solar  Corona, 

If  it  were  usual  to  prefix  a  motto  to  these  evening  discourses,  I  might 
have  selected  such  words  as  '*  Seeing  the  Invisible,"  for  I  have  to 
describe  a  method  of  investigation  by  wliich  wliat  is  usually  unseeable 
may  become  revealed.  We  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ocean  of  air, 
and  therefore  every  object  outside  the  earth  can  be  seen  by  us  only  as  it 
looks  when  viewed  through  this  great  depth  of  air.  Professor  Langley 
has  shown  recently  that  the  air  mars,  colours,  distorts,  and  therefore 
misleads  and  cheats  us  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  was  supposed. 
Langley  considers  that  the  light  and  heat  absorbed  and  scattered  by 
the  air  and  the  particles  of  matter  floating  in  it  amount  to  no  less  thi^ 
40  per  cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  Li  consequence  of  this  want  of 
transparency  and  of  the  presence  of  finely  divided  matter  always  more 
or  less  suspended  in  it,  the  air,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  becomes 
itself  a  source  of  light.  This  illuminated  aerial  ocean  necessarily 
conceals  from  us  by  overpowering  them  any  sources  of  light  less  bril- 
liant tlian  itself  which  are  in  the  heavens  beyond.  From  this  cause 
the  stars  are  invisible  at  midday.  This  illuminated  air  also  conceals 
from  us  certain  surroundings  and  appendages  of  the  sun,  which  become 
visible  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  the  moon  coming  between  us 
and  the  sun  cuts  off  the  sun*s  light  from  the  air  where  the  eclipse  is 
total,  and  so  allows  the  observer  to  see  the  surroundings  of  the  sun 
through  the  cone  of  unilluminated  air  which  is  in  shadow.  It  is  only 
when  the  aerial  curtain  of  light  is  thus  withdrawn  that  we  can  become 
spectators  of  what  is  taking  place  on  the  stage  beyond.  The  mag- 
nificent scene  never  lasts  more  than  a  few  minutes,  for  the  moon 
passes  and  the  curtain  of  light  is  again  before  us.  On  an  average, 
once  in  two  years  this  curtain  of  light  is  lifted  for  from  three  to  six 
minutes.  I  need  not  say  how  difficult  it  is  from  these  glimpses  at 
long  intervals  even  to  guess  at  the  plot  of  the  drama  which  is  being 
played  out  about  the  sun. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  to  describe  a  method  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  overcome  the  barrier  presented  to  our  view  by  the 
bright  screen  of  air,  and  so  watch  from  day  to  day  the  changing 
scenes  taking  place  behind  it  in  the  sun's  surroundings. 
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The  objoet  of  our  ([tiest  is  t<>  be  ftjuiid  in  the  glory  of  nuliaiit 
beams  and  brigbt  streamers  intersected  by  darker  rifts  which  appearw 
nhjat  the  sim  at  a  tot^il  sohir  uelipRc.  Tho  coi*ona  possesses  a  strnc- 
lure  of  gi'e&t  complexity,  which  is  the  more  puzzling  in  its  intricnto 
ftmsg^nient  bocntiRo  though  we  aeem  to  have  a  ilat  F^urfsice  lief  ore  us, 
it  exists  really  in  three  tlimensions.  If  we  were  dwellere  tn  Flntlaud 
and  the  corona  were  a  sort  of  glorified  Catherine- wheel,  tho  task  of 
iuterprtjtjition  would  sueni  less  diffieult  But  a^  wo  arc  looking  at  an 
objecl  having  thiekuoss  as  well  as  extension,  the  forms  sccu  in  the 
ooroOA  must  appear  to  us  more  or  Ims  mcKlifiod  by  the  elfcct  of 
pempectiro.  This  consideration  tells  us  also  that  ihc  intrinsic  hright- 
iiesB   of  the   corona  towards  the  sun  s  limb  is  much    less  than  its 

Iupparent  hrlgbtness  as  seen  by  us,  of  which  no  inoonsidorablo  part 
must  be  due  to  the  greater  extent  of  corona  in  the  line  of  sight  o^  the 
Hun  iJ*  uppruached.  The  corona  undergoes  great  and  probably  con- 
iiuual  eUangt*,  as  the  same  coronal  forms  are  not  present  at  difTurent 
'  *  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  sec  the 
earoaa  without  au  ocHpse  have  been  bised  mainly  upon  the  hope  tiiat 
if  tlio  eye  were  protected  from  the  intense  direct  light  of  the  stin,  and 
from  all  light  other  than  that  from  the  sky  immediately  about  the 
SQUt  then  the  eye  might  become  sufficiently  sensitive  to  perceive  the 
ooroQA.  These  attempts  have  failed  because  it  was  not  possible  to 
place  Ihti  artificial  screen  where  the  mtion  comes,  outside  our  atmo- 
8]>berc%  and  so  keep  in  shadow  the  part  of  tlie  air  through  which  the 
Observer  louks.  The  Litest  attempts  have  been  made  by  Professor 
figley  at  Mount  Whitney,  and  Dr*  Copelaiid,  assistant  to  Lord 
Crawford,  on  the  Andes*  Professor  Langley  says,  "I  have  tried 
viiual  methoils  under  the  most  favourable  eircutnstanceSf  but  ^vitli 
ti  success/*     Dr.  Copeland  observed  at  Puno,  at  a  height  of 

He  says  :  ^^  It  ought  to  be  nientioBcd  that  the  appearancoa 
produced  by  the  illuminated  atmosphere  were  often  of  the  moRt 
tanialiaing  description,  giving  again  and  again  ihc  impression  that 
my  offorttt  wcsre  about  to  be  crowutul  witli  success/* 

There  are  ocoasioiis  on  which  the  existence  of  the  brighter  part  of 
the  corona  near  tlie  sun's  limb  can  be  detected  without  an  eclipse. 
The  brightness  of  the  sky  near  the  sun's  limb  is  due  to  two  distinct 
AiOloni  the  air-glare  and   the  corona  behind  it«  which   H.   Janssen 
OOOOidorB  to  be  lirighter  than  the  full  laoun.     Wh^^n  Venus  comes 
li«lwo#n  us  and  the  sun,  it  is  obvious  that  the  planut  as  it  approachos 
tlui  gun,  comes  in  before  the  corona,  and  shuts  otf  the  light  which  is 
due  tci  it.      To  the  observer  the  sky  at  the  place  where  the  planet 
in  ap[>ear8  darker  than  the  adjoining  parts^  that  is  to  Bay,  the  with- 
drawal uf  the  coronal  light  from  behind  has  made  a  sensible  dimiuu- 
ijn  the  brightness  of  the  sky.      It  follows  that  the  part  of  the 
"""ind  which  the  corona  is  situated  must  ho  brigliter  in  a  small 
_       than  the  adjoining  parts,  and  it  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much 
la  M J  that  llic  cortma  would  always  bu  vimiblo  whott  the  aky  in  clear, 
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if  our  ejix  were  more  sensititre  to  small  difierenoes  af  iUominatioii  of 
Bdjmoent  areas.  My  ^end  Mr.  John  Brett,  A,E.A.  tells  me  that  he 
18  able  to  see  the  corona  in  a  telescope  of  low  power. 

The  spectroBoopic  method  by  which  the  prominences  can  be 
£ala  because  a  part  only  of  the  coronal  light  is  resolved  by  the  j^ 
into  bright  lines,  and  of  these  lines  no  one  is  BofBciently  bright,  an3 
co-^xtensive  with  the  corona,  to  enable  ns  to  see  the  corona  by  its 
light,  as  the  prominences  may  be  seen  by  the  red,  the  blue,  or  the 
green  line  of  hydrogen. 

The  corona  sends  to  ns  light  of  three  kinds,  (1)  Light  which  the 
prism  resolYes  into  bright  lines,  which  has  been  emitted  by  himinouB 
gas.  (2)  Light  which  giyes  a  continuom^  spectrum,  which  has  come 
from  incandescent  liquid  or  solid  matter.  (S)  Ecflected  sunlight, 
which  M.  Janssen  considera  to  form  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
coronal  light, 

The  problem  to  be  solyed  was  how  to  disentangle  the  coronal 
light  from  the  air-glare  mixed  up  with  it,  or  in  other  words  how  to 
give  BQch  an  advantage  to  the  coronal  light  that  it  might  hold  its 
own  suf&cieutly  for  our  eyes  to  diBtiuguish  the  corona  £rom  the  bright 
sky. 

When  the  report  reached  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1883 
that  photographs  of  tlio  spectrum  of  the  corona  taken  during  the  oclipfle 
in  Kgypt  showed  that  the  coronal  light  seen  from  the  earthy  as  a  whole 
is  strong  in  the  violet  region,  it  eeemed  to  mo  probable  that  if  by  some 
methcxl  of  eelectivo  abeorptiou  this  kind  of  fight  were  isolated,  tben 
when  viewed  by  thie  kind  of  light  alone  the  coroua  might  be  at  a  sufli- 
oient  advantage  relatively  to  the  air-glare  to  become  visible.  Though 
this  light  falls  within  the  range  of  vision,  the  eye  is  less  sensitive  to 
small  differences  of  ill uDii nation  near  this  limit  of  its  power.  This 
consideration  and  some  others  led  mo  to  look  to  photography  for  aid, 
for  it  is  possible  by  certain  technical  methods  to  accentuate  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  a  photograjihic  plate  for  minute  di^erences  of 
illumination.  [A  cardboard  on  which  a  corona  had  been  painted  by 
so  thin  a  wash  of  Ohinose  white  that  it  was  invisible  to  the  audience, 
had  been  photographed.  The  photograph  thrown  upon  the  screen 
showed  the  corona  plainly.]  This  cardboard  represents  the  state  of 
things  ill  the  sky  about  the  sun.  The  painted  corona  is  brighter  than 
the  oardboaril,  hut  our  eyes  are  too  dull  to  see  it.  In  like  manner  the 
part  of  the  sky  near  the  sun  where  there  is  a  background  of  corona,  is 
brighter  than  the  atljoining  parts  where  there  is  no  corona  behind,  but 
not  in  a  degree  eufficioutly  groat  for  our  eyes  to  detect  the  diifotenoe, 

A  photographic  plate  possesses  another  and  euormous  advantage 
over  the  oye,  in  that  it  is  able  to  furnish  a  permanent  record  of  the 
most  complex  forms  from  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

In  my  earlier  experiments  the  necessary  isolation  of  violet  light 
woa  obtained  by  interposing  a  screen  of  coloured  glass  or  a  cell 
containing  potassic  permanganate.  The  possible  coming  of  false 
light  upon  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  glass  sides  of  the  cell,  as  well 
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u  from  precipitation  dno  to  tlie  deoompoBition  of  the  potafisic  per- 
maiiganat4^  under  the  emi's  light,  led  me  to  seek  to  oh  tain  the  neceseaTy 
light-aelection  in  the  film  itself.  Captain  Abnoy  had  shown  that 
argentic  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride,  differ  greatly  in  the  kind  of 
light  to  which  they  are  most  Bensitive*  The  chloride  is  most  strongly 
afibcted  by  riolet  light  from  A  to  a  little  beyond  K.     It  was  found 

ible  by  making  nse  of  ikis  selective  action  of  argentic  chloride 
away  with  an  absorptive  medium.     To  prevent  reflected  light, 

back  of  the  plate  was  covered  with  asphaltum  varnish,  and  fro- 
qoently  a  small  metal  disc  a  little  larger  than  the  sun's  image  was 
interposed  in  front  of  the  plate  to  cat  off  the  sun^s  direct  light. 

The  next  consideration  was  as  to  the  optical  means  by  which  an 
image  of  the  san,  as  free  as  possible  from  imperfections  of  any  kiu<!, 
could  bo  formed  upon  the  plate.  For  several  obvious  reasons  the  use 
of  lenses  was  given  up,  and  I  turned  to  reflection  from  a  mirror  of 
spoeolnm  metal.  My  first  experiments  were  made  with  a  Newtonian 
telaaoope  by  Short,  With  this  instrument,  during  the  summer  of 
1882  about  twenty  plates  were  taken  on  different  days,  in  all  of  which 
eoronal  forms  are  to  be  seen  about  the  sun's  imago.  After  a  very 
critioal  eiamination  of  these  plates,  in  which  I  was  greatly  helped  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  Professor  Stokes  and  Captain  Abney,  there 
seemed  to  be  good  ground  to  hope  that  the  corona  had  really  been 
obtained  on  the  plates,  fOne  of  these  negatives,  obtained  in  August 
1882,  was  shown  upon  the  screen.] 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1883,  the  attack  upon  the 
oorona  was  carried  on  with  a  more  suitable  apparatus.  The  Misses 
Lsasoll  were  kind  enough  to  lend  me  a  seven-foct  Newtonian 
telescope  made  by  Mr.  Lassell  which  possesses  great  perfection  of 
figure  and  retains  still  its  fine  polish.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  disadvantage  of  a  second  reflection  from  the  small  mirror,  and 
also  of  reducing  the  aperture  to  3.^  iuches,  which  gives  a  more 
maiiageable  amount  of  light,  I  adopted  the  arrangement  of  the 
iBSlnune&t  which  is  shown  in  the  following  woodcut. 


The  specidom  6  remains  in  its  place  at  tho  ond  of  the  tube  «,  a, 
by  wbich  the  mechanical  inoonvonience  of  tilting  the  speculum 
within  in  the  tube  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Herschelian  tele- 
Soope  is  avoidt^d. 

The  small  plane  speculum  and  the  arm  carrying  it  were  removed, 
Tht  opsn  end  of  the  tulie  is  fitted  with  a  n^nliogany  cover     In  thiH 
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cover  at  one  aide  is  a  circular  liole/,  3|  inobfg  diAmotor,  for  tbo  ligltt 
to  enter;  below  is  a  BuuiLir  bole  over  wbicb  is  fitted  a  framework  to 
receive  the  *'bAck«"  containing  the  pliotograpbic  plates,  and  also  to 
receive  a  frame  with  fine-gronnd  gluss  for  putting  the  apparatus  into 
position.  Immediately  hek)W,  towards  tho  speculura,  is  fixed  a 
shutter  with  an  opening  of  adjiLstable  widths  which  can  be  mado  to 
pass  across  more  or  less  rapidly  by  the  um  of  indiarubber  baiida  of 
different  degrees  of  strength.  In  front  of  the  opening  /  is  fixed  a 
tube  c^  six  feet  long,  fitted  with  diaphragms,  to  restrict  as  far  as 
possible  the  light  which  enters  the  telescope  to  that  which  comes  from 
the  sun  and  the  sky  immediately  aronnd  it.  Tho  telt- scope- tube  a,  a, 
18  also  fitted  with  diaphragms,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  diagnim, 
to  keep  from  the  plate  all  light,  except  tliat  coming  directly  from  the 
speculum.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  tbe  sun's  liglit  entering  the  tube 
at /falls  upon  tho  central  part  of  tbe  speculum,  the  imago  of  the  sun 
will  be  formed  in  the  midille  of  the  second  opening  at  rf,  about  two 
inches  from  the  position  it  would  take  if  the  tube  were  directed 
axially  to  the  sun.  The  exquisite  defmition  of  the  photographic 
images  of  the  sun  shows,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  that  this  small  devia- 
tion from  the  axial  direction,  two  inches  in  seven  feet,  docs  not  affect 
sensibly  the  p-erformancc  of  the  mirror.  The  whole  apjiarataa  is 
firmly  strapped  on  to  the  refractor  of  the  equatorial  in  my  observa- 
tory, and  carried  with  it  l>y  the  cloc^k  motion. 

The  performauco  of  the  apparatus  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
photographs  show  tbe  sun's  imfige  sharply  defined ;  even  small  spots 
are  seen.  When  the  Bky  is  free  from  clouds,  but  presents  a  whity 
appearance  from  the  large  amount  of  scattered  light,  the  snn's  image 
is  well  detined  upon  a  iinifunn  background  of  illuminated  sky,  with- 
out any  sudden  increase  of  illumination  imuiediatoly  about  it.  It  is 
only  when  the  sky  becomes  clear  and  blue  in  colour  that  coronal 
appearances  present  tbenigelves  with  more  or  less  distinctnes«5. 
[Several  negatives  taken  during  the  summer  of  1883  were  shown  on 
the  screen,]  In  our  climate?  the  increased  ilium  in  at  ion  of  the  sky 
where  there  is  a  background  of  coronal  light  is  too  small  to  permit  ' 
the  photographs  which  show  this  difference  to  be  otherwise  than  very 
faint.  A  small  increase  of  exposure,  or  of  dovelopment,  causes  it  to 
be  loflt  in  the  strong  photographic  action  of  the  air-glare.  For  this 
reason,  the  ney^atives  should  be  examined  tinder  carefully  arranged 
illnmination.  They  are  not,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  projection  on 
a  screen.  [A  negative  taken  with  a  whity  sky,  showed  a  well-defined 
image  of  the  sun,  with  a  sensibly  nniform  surrounding  of  air-glaro, 
but  withtnit  any  indication  of  the  corona.  In  tho  case  of  the  other 
negatives  exhibited,  which  were  taken  on  clearer  days,  an  appearance, 
very  coronal  in  ebamcter,  w^as  to  be  seen  about  the  sun. J 

On  May  i\  the  corona  was  photographed  during  a  total  tKilipae  at 
Caroline  Island  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  W<Hids.  This  circom- 
fitance  furnished  a  good  opportunity  of  subjecting  the  new  method  to 
a  crucial  test,  namely,  by  making  it  possible  to  compare  tbe  pbuto- 
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graphs  Uken  in  England  where  there  was  no  eclipse,  with  those  ttiken 
at  Caroline  Island  of  the  undoubtedly  true  csorona  during  the  eclipse. 
On  the  day  of  the  eclipse  tlie  woatLer  was  bad  in  this  country,  but 
platofl  were  taken  lie  fore  the  eclipse,  and  others  taken  lattjr  on.  These 
plates  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  bud  bad  great 
experience  in  making  drawings  from  the  photographs  taken  during 
former  eclipses.  Mr.  Wesley  drew  from  the  plates  before  he  Lad  any 
mformation  of  the  resulLs  obtained  at  Caroline  Island,  and  ho  was 
therefore  wholly  without  bias  in  the  drawmgs  which  be  mailo  from 
them,  I  Photograplis  of  Mr.  Wesley's  drawings  were  projeetud  on  tbe 
scrouu,  and  then  a  copy  of  the  Caroline  Island  eclipse  photograph. 
The  general  resemblance  was  unmistukablo,  but  tlie  identity  of  the 
object  photogmphed  in  England  and  at  Caroline  Island  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  a  remarkably  formed  rift  on  tbe  eaiiit  of  the  nortli 
pole  of  the  sun.  This  rift,  slightly  modified  in  form,  was  to  be  seen 
in  a  plate  taken  abont  a  solar  rotation  2>eriod  btifore  the  eclipse,  and 
also  on  a  plate  taken  abjut  the  same  time  after  the  eclipsi\  Tbo 
gooeral  permanence  of  this  gi-eat  rift  certainly  extonilcd  over  some 
uthe,  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  whether  the  corona  rotates 
_^tli  the  sun.  For  from  the  times  at  which  tbo  plates  were  taken*  one 
about  a  rotation  period  before  antl  the  other  a  rotation  period  after 
Ihe  eclipw?,  it  is  obvimis  the  rift  might  have  gone  round  with  tbo 
sun,  bot  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  this  point.* J 

As  the  comparison  of  tlm  Englitib  plates  with  those  taken  at 
Oaroliue  Island  possesseii  great  interest,  1  think  it  well  to  put  on 
record  here  a  letter  written  by  Mr*  Lawrence  to  Prfifes^sor  8tokcs, 
dated  September  U,  1883:— 

**  Dr.  Uuggins  called  upon  Mr.  Woods  this  morning  and  showed  ns 
the  drnmii'46  Mr.  WesU^y  has  made  of  bis  coronas.  He  told  us  that 
hp  partii'ularly  did  not  wish  to  see  onr  negfitives,  but  tbut  ho  wonld 
lilba  UB  to  compare  his  results  with  ours.  We  flid  so,  iiiul  fi>uiid  Uiat 
aotne  of  the  strtmgly  markt^tl  detftils  could  be  matle  ont  <m  his  drawings, 
a  rift  near  the  north  polo  Ixiing  especially  noticeable;  this  was  in  a 
uph  Uken  on  April  3,  in  wliieh  tbe  detftil  of  the  nortlieru 
phere  is  best  *?hown,  while  the  detail  of  tnir  southern  hemi- 
qliere  m*iSt  resc^mbles  the  photograph  taken  on  Jime  ^i ;  in  fiict, 
OUT  ncgntivcs  »etim  U>  b(dd  an  intermediate  poe^ition.  Afterwards  I 
wont  with  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Woofls  to  Burlington  House  to  boo 
llie  negatives,  Tbe  outline  and  distribution  of  light  in  the  inner 
eormia  of  April  3  is  very  similar  to  that  on  our  pb*te  which  had  tbo 
ilioiteat  exposure;  the  outer  corona  is,  however,  I  thinks  birldtn  by 
ttlmoipheric  glare.  As  a  result  of  the  comparison^  I  Bbonld  say  thut 
Dr*  Hagginss  coronas  are  certainly  genuine  as  hir  as  8'  from  tbo 
limb." 

Though  the  plates  which  were  obtained  during  tbo  sunmior  of  1883 
appcarod  to  be  satisfactory  to  tbo  extent  of  showini?  that  there  coubl 
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be  littlo  doubt  remaiuing  but  tbat  the  corona  bad  been  photograpbcd 
without  an  eel  Ipso,  and  therefore  of  justLfying  the  hope  tbat  a  eaC'- 
cesfiful  method  for  the  coutuiuoua  iiiTesti^atiou  of  the  corona  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  astronomerfij  yet  as  the  photographs  were 
taken  under  the  specially  on  favourable  conditions  of  our  cUmatej  they 
failed  to  show  the  details  of  the  stTucture  of  the  corona. 

The  next  step  was  obviously  to  have  the  method  carried  out  at 
some  place  of  high  elevation,  where  the  large  part  of  the  glare  which 
IB  due  to  the  lower  and  denser  parts  of  our  atmosphere  would  no 
loDgor  be  present.  I  venturecl  to  suggest  to  the  CouDeil  of  the  Hoyal 
Society  that  a  grant  from  the  fund  placed  annually  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Society,  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  committee  for  this  purpose.  This  enggestion  was 
well  received,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  The  committee  selected  the  Riffel  near  Zermatt  in 
Switzerland,  a  station  which  has  an  elevfition  of  8500  feet,  and  the 
farther  advantages  of  easy  access^  and  of  hotel  accommodation.  The 
committee  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services,  as  photographer,  of 
Mr.  Ri\y  Woods,  who  as  assistant  to  Professor  Schuster  had  photo- 
graphed the  corona  during  the  eclipse  of  1882  in  Egypt,  and  who  in 
1883,  in  conJTmction  with  Sir.  Lawrence,  had  photographed  the  eclipse 
of  that  year  at  Caroline  Island. 

Mr.  Woods  arrived  at  the  Eiffel  in  the  beginning  of  July  1884, 
with  an  iipparatoB,  similar  to  one  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  a  former 
page,  coDBtnictid  by  Mr.  Gi"ubb. 

Captain  Abney  who  had  made  observations  on  the  Riffel  in  former 
years,  had  remarked  on  the  splendid  blue- black  skies  which  were 
seen  there  whenever  the  lower  air  was  free  from  clouds  or  fog. 
But  nnfortiinatoly  duriug  the  hist  year  or  so  a  veil  of  finely 
divided  matter  of  some  sort  has  been  put  about  the  earth,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  mnch  in  the  accounts  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  earth  of 
gorgeous  sunsets  and  afterglows.  This  fine  matter  was  so  por- 
siBteiitly  present  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atinosphere  during  last 
summer,,  that  Mr.  Woods  did  not  get  once  a  really  clear  sky.  On  the 
contrary,  when  ever  visible  cloud  was  absent,  then  instead  of  a  blue- 
black  sky  there  came  into  view  a  Inminoua  haze,  forming  a  great 
aureole  about  the  sun,  of  a  faint  red  colour,  which  passed  into  bluish 
white  near  the  sun.  "Mr.  Woods  found  the  diameter  of  the  anreola 
to  measure  about  44^,  This  appearance  abtjut  the  sun  has  been  Been 
all  over  the  world  during  last  summer,  but  with  greatest  diBtinctness 
at  places  of  high  elevation. 

The  relative  position  of  the  colours,  blue  inside  and  red  outside^ 
ebows  that  the  aureole  is  a  diifraction  phenomenon  due  to  minute 
particles  of  matter  of  some  kiud.  Mr.  Ellery,  Captain  Abney,  and 
some  others  consider  the  matter  to  he  water  in  the  form  probably  of 
minute  ice  spicules ;  others  consider  it  to  consist  of  poi-ticlos  of 
volcanic  dust  projected  into  the  air  during  the  eruption  at  Krakatoa; 
but  whatever  it  is,  an<l  whencesocver  it  came,  it  is  most  certainly 
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matter  m  tlui  wrong  pluoe  so  for  as  oBtronomical  observations  are 
concerDod,  and  in  a  peculiar  degree  for  success  in  pLoti>graphing 
iLe  corona.  We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  tbat  whether  in  our 
jtersons  or  in  onr  works,  it  is  by  minimised  matter  ciiieflj  that  we  are 
nndone.  So  injurious  was  the  alfect  cf  this  aureole  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  obUin  any  photographs  of  the  corona  at  my  observatory 
near  London.  This  great  diffraction  aureole  went  far  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  Mr.  Woods  had  gone  to  the  liiffel,  but  fortunatuly 
thu  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  effects  of  the  lower 
8000  feet  of  denser  air  tuld  so  strongly,  that  notwithstamliug  the 
ercr-preeent  aureole  Mr.  Wowls  was  able  to  obtain  a  uumber  of 
plates  on  which  the  corona  shows  ita)lf  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness. [Three  untouched  photographic  copies  of  the  phUes  taken  at 
Ihe  llittel  were  shown  upon  the  screen.]  From  the  presence  of  the 
aureole  the  negatives  show  less  detail  1  than  wo  have  every  reason  to 
bolicTo  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  sky  had  been  as  blue  and  clear 
M  in  some  former  yejirs.  This  circumstauce  makes  great  care  ueces- 
murj  in  the  discussion  of  these  plates,  and  it  would  be  premature  to 
cay  what  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  them. 

[As  an  illustration  of  the  differences  of  form  which  the  corona  has 
sumod  at  different  eclipses,  photographs  taktju  in  1871,  1878,  1882, 
1883  wore  projected  on  the  screen.  Attention  was  called  to  tho 
lOfttcml  extension  seen  in  the  photograph  taken  in  1878,  and  to 
•Qggcstiou  which  had  been  put  forward  that  this  peculim*  eha* 
fvieter  WHS  ooimeeted  with  the  then  comparutive  state  of  inactivity  of 
[the  sun's  eurfaoe,  at  a  period  of  minim  am  sun-spot  action,  especially 
Ia6  an  e(|uaicirial  extension  was  observed  in  18G7.] 

It  is  now  time  that  somethiiig  should  be  said  of  the  probable 
nature  of  the  corona. 

Six  hypotheses  have  been  suggested : — 

1.  That  the  corona  consists  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  resting  upon 
the  san*s  surface  and  carried  round  with  it. 

2.  lljat  the  corona  is  made  up,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  gaseous  and 
finely  divided  matter  which  has  been  ejected  from  the  sun,  and  is  in 
motion  about  the  sun  from  the  forces  of  ejection,  of  tlie  sun's  rotation, 
and  of  gravity, — and  |toKi^ihly  of  a  repulsion  of  some  kind* 

3.  That  the  corona  resomhlvs  the  riugs  of  Saturn,  and  consists  of 
•warms  of  meteoric   particles  revolving  with  sufficient  velocity  to 

\  prevent  their  falling  into  the  sun. 

4.  Thiit  the  corona  is  the  appearance  presented  to  us  by  tho 
itfic«!4aing  falling  into  tho  sun  of  meteoric  matter  aud  the  debris  of 
ooiuots'  tails. 

5.  That  tho  coronal  rays  and  streamers  are,  at  least  in  part, 
metooric  streams  strongly  illuminated  by  their  near  approach  to  tho 
iOn^  neither  revolving  about  nor  falling  into  the  sun,  but  periiuinout 
in  pasition  and  varying  only  in  richnesB  of  meteoric  matter,  whitdi 
uo  parta  of  eccentric  comet  orbits.     This  view  has  beou  supported  by 
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Mr.  Proctor,  on  the  ground  that  there  mnst  be  sach  streams  crowding 
ricbl  J  together  in  the  son's  neighbourhood. 

6.  The  view  of  the  corona  suggested  by  Sir  William  Siemens  in 
his  solar  theory. 

It  has  been  suggested,  even,  that  the  corona  is  so  complex  a 
phenomenon  that  there  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  every  one  of 
these  hypotheses.  Any  way  this  enumeration  of  hypotheses  more  or 
less  mutually  destructive,  shows  how  great  is  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
plaining the  appearances  which  present  themselves  at  a  total  solar 
eclipse,  and  how  little  we  really  know  about  the  corona. 

An  American  philosopher,  Professor  Hastings,  has  revived  a  prior 
and  altogether  revolutionary  question :  Has  the  corona  an  objective 
existence  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than  an  optical  appearance  depending 
upon  diffraction?  Professor  Hastings  has  based  his  revival  of  this 
long  discarded  negative  theory  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  coronal  line 
which  he  saw,  in  his  spectroscope,  change  in  length  east  and  west  of 
the  sun  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  at  Caroline  Island.  His 
view  appears  to  rest  on  the  negative  foundation  that  Fresnel's  theory 
of  diffraction  may  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  total  eclipse,  and  that 
at  such  great  distances  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  interior  of  the 
shadow  might  not  be  entirely  dark,  and  so  to  an  observer  might  cause 
the  appearance  of  a  bright  fnnge  around  the  moon.* 

Not  to  speak  of  the  recent  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  corona 
from  the  photographs  which  have  been  taken  when  there  is  no  inter- 
vening moon  to  produce  diffraction,  there  is  the  adverse  evidence 
afforded  by  the  peculiar  spectra  of  different  parts  of  the  corona  and  by 
the  complicated  and  distinctly  peculiar  structure  seen  in  the  photo- 
graphs taken  at  eclipses.  The  crucial  test  of  this  theory  appears 
to  bo,  that  if  it  be  true,  then  the  corona  would  be  much  wider 
on  the  side  where  the  sun's  limb  is  least  deeply  covered,  that  is  to 
say  the  corona  would  alter  in  width  on  the  two  sides  during  tho 
progress  of  the  eclipse.  Not  to  refer  to  former  eclipses  where  photo- 
graphs taken  at  different  times  and  even  at  different  places  have  been 
found  to  agree,  the  photographs  taken  during  the  eclipse  at  Caroline 
Island  show  no  such  changes.  M.  Janssen  says:  **Les  formes  de 
la  couronne  ont  6t6  absolument  fixes  pendant  touto  la  dur^e  de  la 
totalite."  The  photographs  taken  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Woods 
also  go  to  show  that  the  corona  suffered  no  such  alterations  in  width 
or  form  as  would  be  required  by  Professor  Hastings'  theory  during 
the  passage  of  the  moon. 

Wo  have  therefore,  I  venture  to  think,  a  right  to  believe  in  an 
objective  reality  of  some  sort  about  the  sun  corresponding  to  the 
appearance  which  the  corona  presents  to  us.  At  the  same  time  some 
very  small  part  of  what  we  Bee  must  be  due  to  a  scattering  of  the 

*  Report  of  tlie  Eclipse  Expedition  to  Caroline  Inland,  May  1883.  Memoir 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington. 


Dronal  ligbt  itself  by  our  air,  bat  tbe  amoimt  of  tliis  scattered  light 
over  the  corona  mtiBt  be  lefis  than  what  is  seen  over  the  dark  moon. 

That  the  eun  ib  surronnded  hy  a  true  gaseous  atmosphere  of  rela- 
tively limited  extent  there  can  he  little  doubt,  but  many  coneidera- 
tions  forbid  us  to  think  of  an  atmosphere  which  rifies  to  a  height 
which  c&n  ii^rd  any  explanation  of  the  corona,  whiclj  streams  several 
hundred  thousand  miles  above  the  photosphere.  For  example,  a  gas 
at  that  height,  if  hundretls  or  even  thoiisunds  of  times  lighter  than 
hydrogen,  would  have  more  than  metallic  density  near  the  sun's 
fiurfaee,  a  state  of  things  which  spectroficopic  and  other  observations 
show  is  not  tlie  case.  The  corona  does  not  exhihit  the  rapid  cnn- 
denwition  towards  the  sun's  limb  which  such  an  atmosphere  would 
prf?s6nt,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  effect  of  perspective 
in  increasing  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  lower  roj^ions  of  the 
corona.  There  is,  too,  the  circumstance  that  comets  have  passed 
through  the  upper  port  of  the  corona  without  being  burnt  up  or 
even  sensibly  losing  velocity. 

There  can  scarcely  be  doubt  that  matter  is  prosont  about  the  sun 
wherever  the  corona  extends,  and  further  that  this  matter  is  in  the 
form  of  a  fog.  But  there  are  fogs  and  fogs.  The  air  we  breathe, 
when  apparently  pure,  stands  revealed  as  a  dense  swarming  of  millions 
of  motes  if  a  sunbeam  passes  through  it.  Even  such  a  fog  is  out  of 
the  question.  If  wo  conceive  of  a  fog  so  attenuated  that  there  is  only 
one  minute  liquid  or  solid  particle  in  every  cubic  niile^  we  should  still 
have  matter  enough,  in  all  probahilitj,  to  fttrm  a  ci>rona.  That  the 
coronal  matter  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fog  is  shown  hy  the  three  kinds  of 
light  which  the  corona  soti«ls  to  us,  Heflected  solar  light  scattered 
by  piirticles  of  matter  solid  or  liquid^  ^nd  secondly  light  giving  a 
coutinuotis  spectrum,  which  tolls  us  that  these  solid  or  liquid  particles 
are  incandeaoent,  while  the  third  form  of  spectrum  of  bright  lines, 
faiuter  and  varying  greatly  at  different  parts  of  the  corona  and  at 
UlTeront  eclipucs,  shows  the  presence  also  of  light-emitting  gas.    This 

existing  between  the  particles  need  not  necessarily  form  a  true 
[klar  atmosphere,  which  the  considerations  already  mentioned  makp 

almost  impossible  supposition,  for  we  may  well  regard  this  thin 

as  cftrried  up  with  the  particles,  or  even  to  some  extent  to  be 

ilshed  by  them  under  the  sun's  heat. 

It  will  be  l)etter  to  consider  first  the  probable  origin  of  this 
con>nal  matter,  and  by  what  means  it  can  find  itself  at  euch  enormous 
hc-ights  above  the  sun. 

Tl)ero  is  another  celestial  phenomenon,  very  unlike  the  corona 
at  firiit  sight,  which  may  fumiwh  us  pctssibly  with  some  clue  to  its 
tmu  nature.  The  head  of  a  large  cnmot  proscutB  us  with  lumiuous 
ttroftmcrs  and  rifts  and  curved  rays,  which  are  not  so  very  unlike, 
on  a  small  scale,  some  of  the  appearances  which  are  peculiarly 
chanicteri«tic  of  the  corona.*     We  do  not  know  for  certain  the  con- 
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ditions  under  which  these  cometary  appe&rmnces  take  place,  bat  the  - 
hjpothesis  which  seems  on  the  way  to  become  generally  accepted, 
attributes  them  to  electrical  distorbances,  and  especially  to  a  re- 
polsive  force  acting  from  the  son,  possibly  electrical,  which  varies  as 
the  surface  and  not  like  gravity  as  the  mass.  A  force  of  this  nature 
in  the  case  of  highly  attenuated  matter  can  easily  master  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  as  we  see  in  the  tails  of  comets,  blow  away  this  thiu 
kind  of  matter  to  enormous  distances  in  the  very  teeth  of  gravity. 

If  such  a  force  of  repulsion  is  experienced  in  comets,  it  may  well 
be  that  it  is  also  present  in  the  sun's  surroundings.  If  this  force  be 
electrical  it  can  only  come  into  play  when  the  sun  and  the  matter 
subjected  to  it  have  electric  potentials  of  the  same  kind,  otherwise  the 
attraction  on  one  side  of  a  particle  would  equal  the  repulsion  on 
the  other.  On  this  theory,  the  coronal  matter  and  the  sun's  surface 
must  both  be  in  the  same  electrical  state,  the  repelled  matter  negative 
if  the  sun  is  negative,  positive  if  the  sun  is  positive. 

The  grandest  terrestrial  displays  of  electrical  disturbance,  as  seen 
in  lightning  and  the  aurora,  must  be  of  a  small  order  of  magnitude 
as  compared  with  the  electrical  changes  taking  place  in  connection 
with  the  ceaseless  and  fearful  activity  of  the  suu*s  surface,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  far  these  actions,  or  the  majority  of  them,  may  be  in 
the  same  electrical  direction,  or  what  other  conditions  there  may  be, 
so  as  to  cause  the  sun*s  surface  to  maintain  a  high  electrical  state, 
whether  |K>sitive  or  negative.  A  permanence  of  electric  potential  of 
the  same  kind  would  seem  to  be  required  by  the  phenomena  of 
comets'  tails. 

If  such  a  state  of  high  electric  potential  at  the  photosphere  be 
granted  as  is  required  to  give  rise  to  the  repulsive  force  which  the 
phenomena  of  comets  appear  to  indicate,  then  considering  the  gaseous 
irruptions  and  fiery  storms  of  more  than  Titanic  proportions  which 
are  going  on  without  ceasing  at  the  solar  surface,  it  does  not  go 
beyond  what  might  well  be,  to  suppose  that  portions  of  matter 
ejected  to  great  heights  above  the  photosphere  and  often  with  velo- 
i^ities  not  fa;  removed  from  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  set  it 
free  from  the  sun's  attraction,  and  very  probably  in  the  same  electric 
state  as  the  photosphere,  might  so  come  under  this  assumed  electric 
repulsion  as  to  be  blown  upwards  and  to  take  on  forms  such  as  those 
seen  in  the  corona:  the  greatest  distances  to  which  the  coronal 
streamers  have  been  traced  are  small  as  compared  with  the  extent  of 
the  tails  of  comets,  but  then  the  force  of  gravity  which  the  electrical 
repulsion  would  have  to  overcome  near  the  sun  would  be  enormously 
greater. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  this  view  of  things  that  the  positions  of 
greatest  coronal  extension  usually  correspond  with  the  spot  zones 
whore  the  solar  activity  is  most  fervent ;  and  also  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  structure  of  the  corona  suggests  strongly  that  the 
forces  to  which  this  complex  and  varying  structure  is  due  have  their 
seat  in  the  sun.     Matter  repelled  upwards  would  rise  with  the  smaller 
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rotiitianal  velocity  of  the  pbotospbere,  and  lagging  behind  woald  give 
rise  to  curved  forms;  besides,  the  forces  of  irruption  and  snbseqnont 
electrical  repulsion  might  well  vary  in  directiun  and  not  bo  always 
[^^Irictly  radial,  and  under  sncb  circmuHtancos  a  structure  of  tlio 
tliarftcW  which  tlio  corona  presents  might  well  result.  The  sub- 
ponDftnency  of  any  great  characteristic  coronal  forms,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  rift  seen  iu  the  photographs  of  the  Carolino  Island 
eclipse  and  also  in  those  taken  in  England  a  month  before  the  eclipse 
and  about  a  month  afterwards,  must  probably  bo  explained  by  the 
maintenance  for  some  time  of  the  c<inditirms  upon  which  the  forms 
depend,  and  not  to  an  unaltere<i  identity  of  the  coronal  matter ;  the  per- 
manency belonging  to  the  form  only,  and  nut  to  the  matter,  as  in  the 
cai^e  of  ft  cloud  over  a  mountain  top,  or  of  a  flame  over  the  mouth  of 
a  volcano.  If  the  forces  to  which  the  corona  is  due  have  their  seat 
iu  the  sun,  the  corona  would  probably  rotate  with  it ;  but  if  the  corona 
is  prwluced  by  conditions  external  to  the  sun,  then  tho  corona  might 
not  be  carried  round  with  tho  sun. 

Wo  have  seen  that  tho  corona  consists  probably  of  a  sort  of  incan- 
descent fog,  which  at  the  same  time  scatters  to  us  the  photospheric 
light.  Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  very  different  behaviour  of  a 
gas«  and  of  liquid  or  solid  particles  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
»an.  A  gas  nucd  not  be  preatly  heated,  even  when  near  tlie  stin,  by 
tlic  radiated  energy ;  heated  gas  from  the  i^hotosphcre  would  rapidly 
lo€o  hent ;  bnt  on  the  other  hand  liquid  or  solid  particles,  whether 
originally  carried  up  as  such,  or  fiubsequcntly  formed  by  condensation, 
would  absorb  the  siin*s  hent,  and  at  coronal  distances  xvould  Koon  rise 
to  a  temperature  not  very  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  photosphere. 
The  gas  which  the  spectroscope  shows  to  exist  along  with  the  incan- 
dtmmni  particles  of  ihe  coronal  stufT,  may  therefore  have  been  C4irried 
tip  as  gBA,  or  have  been  in  part  distilled  from  the  coronal  particles 
tinder  the  enormous  radiation  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Such  a  view 
would  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  tho  veiy  different  heights  to  which 
different  bright  lines  may  bo  traced  at  different  parts  of  the  corona 
and  at  different  eclipees.  For  obvious  reasonsi  gasea  af  different  vapour 
density  would  be  differently  acted  upon  by  a  repulsive  force  which 
varies  as  the  surface  and  would  to  some  extent  be  winnowed  from 
each  otljcr;  tho  lighter  tho  gas  the  more  completely  would  it  como 
imder  tho  sway  of  repulsion,  and  so  would  bo  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  gas  more  strongly  held  down  by  gravity.  Tho 
ndativo  proportions,  at  different  heights  of  the  corona,  of  the  gases 
which  tho  ia|)ectroscoi»e  shows  to  exist  there  (and  recently  Cajitain 
Abney  and  IVufessor  Schuster  have  shown  that  in  addition  to  t!io 
bright  lines  already  known,  tho  spectrum  of  the  corona  of  1882  gave 
the  rhythmical  group  of  the  ultra-violet  lines  of  hydrogen  which  are 
rl  '  -he  of  the  photographic  spectra  of  tho  whito  stars,  and  some 

u\.  .  also)  would  vary  from  time  to  tiino,  and  depend  in  }iart 

U|Hd4  thtj  varying  state  of  activity  of  the  photoRphere,  and  so  probaldy 
t'ctaUtidi  a  ooonection  with  the  spectra  of  the  prominences.     This 
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view  of  the  corona  would  bring  it  within  the  charmect  circle  of  inter- 
action which   seems  to  obtain  among  the   phenomena  of  son-spots 

and  terrtetrial  magnetic  distarbaneca  and  aurono* 

Many  questions  remain  onconsidered  ;  among  others,  whether  the 
light  emittt^d  hy  the  gaseous  part  of  the  corona  is  due  directly  to  the 
gnn*6  hcat»  or  to  electrical  discharges  taking  place  in  it  of  the  nature 
of  tbe  aurora.     Further,  what  becomes  of  the  coronal  matter  ou  thd  j 
theory  which  has  been  suggested  ?     Is  it  permanently  carried  an 
from  the  sun,  as  tbe  matter  of  tbe  tails  of  comets  m  lost  to  them  ?^ 
Among  other  considerations  it  may  be  mentioned  that  electric  ro- 
pulsiuu  can  maintain  its  ^WAy  only  so  lung  as  the  repelled  particle 
remains  in  the  same  electrical  8tate :  if  thmngh  electric  discharges  iil 
ceases  to  maintain  the  olectricfil  potential  it  {K>s8eB8ed,  the  repulsion 
has  no  more  power  over  it,  and   gravity  will  be  no  longer  mastered. 
If,  when   this  tiikcs  pbice,  tbe  pftrticle  is  nut  moving  away  with  a 
velocity  eufficiently  great  to  carry  it  from  tbe  sun,  tbe  particle  will 
return  to  the  sun.     Of  course,  if  tbe  eflect  of  any  electric  discbargoti 
or  other  conditions  has  Imjcu  to  change  the  potential  of  the  particle 
from  positive  to  nogutivo,  ch:'  the  reverse,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  tbe 
repulsion  wnuld  be  changt«l  iuti>  an  attraction  acting  in  the  same 
directujn    as   gravity.     In    Mr.    WoRhy'tj   drawings   of  tbe   corona, 
cspucialJy  in  those  of  the  oclipse  of  1871,  the  longer  rays  or  streamers 
ap|H  ar  n*  t  to  end,  but  to  he  h>st  in  increasing  faintness  and  diffusion, 
hut  ccj-tain  of  the  shorter  rays  are  seen  to  triirn  rounJ  and  to  deflceud 
to  I  he  sun.* 

It  is  difficult  for  us  living  in  dense  air  to  conceive  of  the  state  of 
attennutiou  probably  present  in  the  outer  part^  of  the  corona.  Mr. 
JoliUBtono  Stoney  has  calculated  that  more  than  twenty  figures  ar^^^H 
needed  to  express  the  number  of  molecules  in  fv  cubic  centimetre  of^^| 
ordinary  air,  and  Mr.  Crookes  shows  us  in  his  tubes  that  matter, 
even  when  reduced  to  one-millionth  part  of  the  density  of  ordinary 
air,  can  become  luniiuous  under  electrical  excitement.  [A  glass  bulb 
hImjiU  4  inches  in  diumeter,,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Crookee,  was 
exhibited,  in  which  a  metal  bull  about  hidf  nn  inch  in  diameter 
formed  the  negative  pok\  Under  a  suitable  crjuditiim  of  the  induc- 
tion current,  this  ball  was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  corona  tif 
blueinli-grey  light  wliicb  was  sufficiently  bright  Uy  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  thontre.]  Yt^t  it  is  probable  that  these  tubes  must  be 
looked  upon  as  crowded  eiticB  of  molecules  as  compared  with  the 
sparse  molecular  population  of  the  great  eoronal  wastes. 

I  forbear  to  specidate  futther,  as  we  may  expect  more  information 
as  t(j  the  stale  of  things  in  tlie  corona  from  the  daily  pbott»grapbs 
which  will  he  shortly  commenced  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hn]>e  by  Mr. 
Ray  Wouds  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  (iilL  [W.   M.l 

•  For  ft  htHtoiy  cif  opitiiim  of  ilio  uoturo  uf  the  comim,  »ee  Paj^ers  by  Vrof, 
NeiUm,  Prof.  Voun^,  awl  I'rof.  Lnfiglry  in  the  'American  Jminml  of  Scicocv*; 
rIbo  *  Tb<?  Sim/  }*y  Trof,  Yoiitijr :  nnd  •  The  8iin  the  Ruler  of  the  PUnetHrT 
Byateiu/  ftjui  varioud  uasays  hy  Mr.  K,  A.  Fioctor, 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Fridftj,  February  27,  1885, 

HffiffBT  Pollock,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Piio9B88om  Eat  Lakkssteb,  M.A.  LL*D.  F.n,S. 

A  Marine  Biologictit  Ldtoraiory, 

TiTE  lecturer  staUjd  that  ho  had  been  invited,  as  Secretary  of  tho 
Marine  Biolofrical  Association,  of  which  ProfosBor  Huxley  was 
Preside  tit^  H.It.U.  the  Princo  of  Wales,  Patron,  and  all  onr  lead  log 
imttiniliBtk  members,  to  cxjdain  the  objects  of  the  Association,  The 
immc4ittte  purpo8e  of  the  Aesciciation  was  to  erect  a  laboratory 
on  \}w  ftoa-coast  wbere  naturalists  might  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
|i»t  with    the   aid  of  the   best   possible  apparatus   and  otlier 

ffa  ,  the  stiuctnre  and  life-history  of  marine  plants  and  animals, 

Tbi»  study  was  not  only  iniportuiit  as  a  iiipiJly  growing  branch 
of  ficicnce,  but  had  value  for  tlio  practical  man,  in  that  the  proper 
itianai^ement  of  our  eea-fisheriea  must  depend  on  the  knowledge  gained 
in  unch  labriratorios  as  that  about  to  be  erected. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  some  account  of  an  investigation  made  by 
him  into  tLe  causes  of  the  colour  of  the  "  green  beard  **  oysters,  or 
huttret  de  Marenne^  as  an  example  of  the  kind  uf  work  which  would 
be  (^rried  on  in  a  marine  laboratory,  and  of  the  apparatus  needed  for 
Bch  work. 

Ho  then  mentioned  what  had  been  dune  by  other  countries  in  the 
ay  of  providing  laboratoi ics  on  the  sea-coast  The  governments  of 
fi'n&ce  and  the  United  States  wore  especially  signalised  as  having 
recognised  the  commercial  and  national  importance  of  a  thurougldy 
Bciontiflc  study  of  sca-tishos  and  shcdl-fieb,  tbo  latter  giving  now  "a 
yearly  grant  of  seventy  tijousand  pounds  to  Professor  Baird  for  the 
par|X)«e  of  laborak»nes  and  experiments  in  fish-culture,  Tbo  admir- 
tiblo  marine  laboratnry  organised  at  Najdes  by  Dn  Dohrti,  and  the 
itmiiller  institutions  at  Trieste,  at  Newport  and  Beaufort,  U  S.A. 
were  dcsacribod.  Drawings  of  the  Naples  laboratory  and  of  that  at 
Wood's  HoU,  U.S,A.  were  exhibited, 

A  map  of  Plymouth  Sound  was  then  referred  to,  and  the 
idrmjitagcB  of  Plymouth  as  a  site  for  a  marine  laboratory  wero 
issplained — being  tbese,  viz.  tbe  occurrence  of  a  varied  and  abundant 
Iknnft  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound  and  the  presence  of  a  large  ftoet  of 
Uinig  boats.  The  Marine  Biological  Ass^^xaation  bad  obtained  per- 
to  erect  a  laboratory  upon  an  admirable  site  on  the  Citadel 
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Hm  at  PlTTnoiidi — A  sketch  of  which  wu  exiiihited.  Fi^e  tkovmuid 
potmila  had  been  niseii  by  the  A«oGmtxoii  hj  ■abficriptions  from 
adentdic  men  anil  their  frien^k.  ami  from  impoctaat  bodies  interested 
izL  the  enterpri^  aa  one  of  a  natfonil  eharaefeer  t^nAht^  to  devek^ 
eommercial  anii  mdostrial  resources— such  as  the  Corpormtxoo  of  the 
Citj  of  Londs^n,  the  Clothworkers',  Mercers'.  Skinners'  and  GiM- 
smiths'  G'impaniea.  The  Asociatioa  required  another  fi^e  thousand 
poimds  before  commencing  to  baiLl  its  laboratorj — and  thia  the 
Icctorer  hopeti  to  see  30«jn  pruTided. 

[B.L.J 


GEXEBAL  M05THLT  MEETKa 

Monday,  March  %  1885. 

Si£  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.  M.A.  Manager  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  ChAir. 

A.  Noel  Agnew,  Esq. 

Alfred  Barnard  Basset,  Esq.  M.A. 

Btchard  H.  Beanchamp,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq. 

James  Hole,  Esq. 

Tliomas  John  Maclagan,  M.D. 

AVilliam  Hajnes  Smith,  Esq. 

liichard  Everard  Webster,  Esq.  Q.C. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

The  Pbksentb  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 
rBox 

The  Goremor-General  of  JiMfta— Geological  Sarvey  of  India:    PabDontologia 

Indica :  Serica  IV.  VoL  I.  Part  4.    4to.     1885. 
The  New  Zealand  Gorern men/ —Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  1883. 

fol.    Ifr^. 
The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London — London's  Boll  of  Fame,  1757-1884.    4to. 

1884. 
Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Reale,  Soma— Alii  Serie  Quarta:   BendioontL      VoL  I. 

Fuse.  1-4.    8vo.    1884-5. 
Atiatic  Society  of  Benaal— Proceedings,  No.  10.    8?o.    1884. 

Journal,  Vol.  LII.  Furt  II.    8?o.     1883. 
AMron^mical  Society,  Jioyal—Monihlj  Notices,  Vol.  XLV.  No.  3.    8?a    1885. 
JJagot,  Alan,  Esq.  {the  >4t*/ftor)— Principles  of  Civil  Engineering  as  applied  to 

Agriculture  and  Estate  Management.     12mo.    1885. 
Bauhm,  Fnntitute  o/— Journal,  Vol.  V.  Part  9;  Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  2.    8?o. 

lSKl-5. 
Jhffton  Society  of  Natnnd  History— Memoire,  Vol.  III.  Nos.  8-10.    4to.     1884. 
Procoodings,  Vol.  XXII.  Parte2,  3.    8vo.    1883-4. 
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BritiA  ArtkUedU,  Royal  IntHtute  ©/—Proceedings,  1884-5,  Noe.  8,  9.    4to. 
Bnu^h,  Univernty  ©/—Notice  Hiatorique.    Pur  L.  Vnnderkindere  [1831-1884]. 

8vo.     1884. 
Camhridae  PhUawphfcal  iSbctefw— Proceedings,  Vols.  I.  and  II.    1843-1876.    8vo. 
Chemical  Society— J orinel  for  February,  1885.    8vo. 

Index  to  Journal,  Vols.  XLV.  and  XL VI. 
DiletUtnti  Society— An  Account  of  the  Portraits.    8vo.     1885. 
Eagt  India  i4Moc/a//a»— Journal,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  2.    8vo.    1885. 
£(2i7ort— American  Journal  of  Science  for  February,  1885.    8vu. 

Analyst  for  February,  1885.    8vo. 

Athenseum  for  February,  1885.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  February,  1885.    4to. 

Engineer  for  February,  1885.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  February,  1885.    8vo. 

Iron  for  February.  1885.    4to. 

Nature  for  February,  1885.    4  to. 

Revue  Scientifiquo  and  Revue  Politique  et  Littc'raire  for  February,  1885.    4 to. 

Science  Monthly,  Illustrated,  for  February,  1885. 

Telepfrapliic  Journal  for  February,  1885.    8vo. 
Franklin  /fu/f7ufo— Journal,  No.  710.     8vo.     1885. 
Geographical  Society y  Eoyal — Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  No.  2.     8vo. 

1885. 
Geological  /Soc/c/v— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  161.    8vo.     1885. 
Johns  Hopkins  University — University  Circular,  No.  36.    4to.     1884. 
Unnean  Society — Transactions:    Botany,  Vol.   II.   Part  8;    Zoology,  Vol.   II. 

Parts  11,  13,  14;  Vol.  III.  Part  2.    4to.    1884. 
Meteorological  Office — Monthly  Weather  Report,  November,  1884.    4to. 

Principles  of  Forecasting.    By  R.  Aberoromby.    8vo.     1885. 
National  Association  for  Social  Science — Proceolinga,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  4.     8vo. 

1884. 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers — Transactions, 

Vol  XXXIV.  Part  1.    8vo.     1885. 
Od4>ntoU)gical  Society  of  Great  ^rttotn— Transactions,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  4.    Now 
Series.    8vo.     1885. 

Supplementary  Catalogue  of  the  Museum.    8vo.    1884. 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain — Journal,  February,  1885.    8vo. 
Photographic  AWciy— Journal,  New  Scries,  Vol.  IX.  No.  4.    8vo.    1885. 
Seismolwfieal  Society  of  Japan—Transactions,  Vol.  VII.  Part  2.    8vo.     1884. 
Smith,  WiUoughhyf  Esq,  MM.L  (the  iiu//tof)— Induction  and  Conduction.    8vo. 

1885. 
Society  of  i4ff9— Journal,  February,  1885.     8va 
St.  BnrthoUmeuj's  Hospital— Beporie,  Vol.  XX.    8vo.     1884. 
St.  Pt'Ursliourg,  Actulimie  des  5c/efire«— Bulletins,  Tome  XXIX.  No.  4.  4to.   1884. 
Vnitetl  Service  Institution,  /foya?— Journal,  No.  127.    8vo.     1885. 
Vereins  xur  BefGrderung  des  Gewerbfleisses  in  Preiissen — Verhaudlungen,  1885 : 
Heftl.    4to. 

WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  6,  1885. 

Joseph  Bbown,  Esq.  Q.C.  Manager,  in  tlio  Chair. 

Chables  T.  Newton,  C.B.  LL.D.  M.A. 

The  German  Discoveries  at  Pcrgamtis. 

(No  Abstract.) 


Jir  Tr-furck  J^d  [MaRk  13. 


IT  iL*2lM>'i  XEETDfG. 


^3  J^zTirtT  IrLxJTWTLL^  F-Z-S-  lOzikT^r  ftBii  Vke-Presideiit, 

5zi  riirazi.-i  JL33Z.  C-B^  D.C-L.  F.RS.  JLfiLL 

J.  .•:---:"•?*?.£."  Zr^/..*  ij  r^.«e«s.'y*£  ry  jr:*-£:;p^*«3r«  Liqmidt. 

Try  T-is4r«  a^;  lie  jfiirrr*:?  iisirLssex  12.  Siicie  deuO  the  Tmrioiis 
:-kijii»  :■:  Hk  ^:fiiLz.TJullj  rft:T~i;^  ^is"::*!!!-:*  TrEi'^h  *re  classed  nndcsr 
'mZk  LrsLi  :£  iftMi'Lfz.'^  Txrl.ir:^>w  i^'i  Zx  ibxn  haA.  occasioii  to  oom- 
rar*  iL-z  .-*::»£»  :z  -^^ ikl-rie  txtLikiza  ihe  cojcrrecce  of  which  is 
1^  ir^lij^Ij  h^vji^i  -  :■¥■  AS  :*  "Fms  iLen.  with  tho^e  of  accidenti 
<i:-cz.Ttr:e*:  will  :ltr  irkz^iirt.  55.:rxr-?,  aa:  use  cf  rolAtile  inflAiiimAhle 
l:3i;i«  t1::1  Ar«r  r=ctiTii^  cx>=zai^e  *rrl:cax::ii.  cLicflj  as  solreats 
*z.^i  A.*  -Zlz^'-^^z  fcr=r.iFw 

WnLiiL  il-r  Liss  :'::«-  T-rAss  Lr  hA$  h^d  c^casion  to  derotc  spedsl 
an^nt::^.  M  il*  iz.Tis^^»i::a  -.f  i::>i*i.-x^  of  this  class  of  accident, 
ar.i  :■:  i^mlz.-z  niire  r^vrrie^IjkrlT  iz:-:-  iie  pixtV^ble  causes  of  frequent 
G*5--iIi:t.5  oii^ec^cii  •ar:;L  :hr  cr^pl'j.vntnt  of  lamps  in  which  the 
Tiriv  -5  t  p>iio:s  ir.cl"-icd  ;:r.dtr  ;le  priiei*!  designations  of  pctrolemn 
aL'i  j^kTA^L.  •■•:1  ar*r  lzrL.-AL  TLe  i&;:«:r  branch  of  these  inqniries, 
wLfch  is  srill  :::  rri^^rtas.  Las  l^^tn  c^:»nl acted  in  association  with  Mr. 
B'-jTrTton  EolT(»i,  iL-i  Lilenteti  Sccnrtarv  and  Chemist  of  the  Petro- 
leum Assx-iatior,  and  with  the  yalnable  aid  of  Dr.  W.  Eellner, 
A>£ist&nt- Chemist  of  the  War  Department.  Althoagh  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the:r  eontiniiation  will  lead  to  farther  data  and  con- 
clusions of  practical  and  public  impt-^rtance,  it  is  thought  that  some 
account  of  facts  alrea^ly  elicited  may  interest  the  members  of  the 
Bojal  Institution,  and  possess  some  general  value. 

Ever  since  liquids  which,  more  or  less  rapidly,  evolve  inflammable 
vajxiur  when  freely  exposed  to  air,  or  partially  confined,  have  been  in 
extensive  use,  casualties  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  through 
the  accidental  or  thoughtless  ignition  of  the  mixtures  of  vapour 
and  air  thus  formed,  whereby  more  or  less  violent  and  destructive 
explosions  have  been  produced,  often  followed  by  the  ignition  of  the 
i:xpofM:d  liquid  which  is  the  source  of  the  explosive  mixture,  and  by 
the  consequent  frequent  development  of  disastrous  conflagrations. 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  explosions,  sufficiently  violent  to 
protliico  effects  destructive  or  iujurious  to  life  and  property,  resulting 
from  tlio  npjdic^ition  of  flame  to  vessels  wliich  hod  contained  cither 
tlio  more  volatile  coal-tar  or  petroleum  juoducts,  or  strong  spirituous 
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imd  wbicb,  tlumgli  they  Bad  been  entirely  or  nearly  emptied 
cimieutg,  fitill  contained,  or  retained  by  absorptiDJi  within  tlieir 
'l>o»]y,  Some  of  tbe  volatile  liquid,  this  having,  by  evaporation  into  the 
sir  in  tbe  emptied  receptacle,  produced  with  it  a  more  or  less  violently 
«iplo6ive  niixtnro.  Thus,  a  lond  explosion  occurred  at  the  entrance 
o(  a  latnp-maker  s  shop  in  Wbitocross  Sti*eet,  which  wa»  found  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  boy  throwing  a  piece  of  lighted  jnipir  into  a  cask 
ilftnding  under  tbe  gateway,  which  bad  contained  bcnzoline ;  two 
boyg  were  very  seriously  injured  by  the  blast  of  flame  which  was 
projected  from  the  biuTeL  A  perfectly  analogous  accident  was  soon 
'afterwards  reported  in  tbe  papers  as  baving  occurred  at  Sheffield, 
with  serious  injury  to  tbe  author  of  tho  CJitastrophe  and  another  hoy  ; 
and  a  very  similar  case  occurred  at  Exeter  during  the  removal  of 
pome  empty  bonzoline  barrels,  consoqnont  upon  a  b(»y  applying  a 
liglkted  matcb  to  the  hole  of  one  of  them.  Again,  at  Spaxtoii  in 
Bomoraetabire,  a  young  man  applied  a  light  to  the  bole  of  a  bcnzoline 
etKsk  described  as  nearly  empty  which  was  standing  iu  the  road,  when 
illn^e  young  men  were  blown  across  tbe  roiid,  one  of  them  being  so 
0crioudy  injured  about  tbe  bead  tbat  he  died. 

Explosions  with  similarly  disastrous  results  have  also  been 
]»ttblic1y  recorded  as  having  resulted  fruni  the  application  of  a  light 
ruin  puncheons  and  whisky  casks,  even  some  time  after  they 
been  emptied  of  their  contents,  the  evaporation  of  tlio  aleoliol 
'bed  by  the  wood  having  sufficed  to  convert  the  confined  air  into 
leiitly  explosive  mixture, 
e  readiness  or  extent  to  whicb  inflammable  vapour  is  evolved 
ram  those  products  of  tbe  distillation  of  petroleum,  or  of  shale  or 
which  are  used  for  illnminating  purposes^  differs  of  course 
tdderably  with  the  character  of  these  liquids.  Those  which  are 
aa  petroleum  spirit  (knDwn  as  gasoline,  benzine,  beozoline, 
Jftpanncrs' spirit,  ti^e.),  and  in  regard  to  which  there  exist  very 
Ipecial  precautionary  enactments,  are,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  of  far 
InoTe  dangerous  character  than  those  classed  as  burning  oils,  which 
inclnde  the  p/iraffin  oils  obtained  ham  shale  and  the  Bo-callf>tt  fl^i^hing 
points  of  whicb  range  from  73^  to  above  1-10^  Fahrenheit.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  vapours,  evolved  by  tho  more  volatile  proilucta 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  by  their  leakage  froru  casks  or  barrels,  diffttse 
Ibemselves  through  the  air,  producing  with  it  more  or  less  violent 
exploitive  mixtures,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  disaster,  aometimes 
ef  great  magnitude.  Tho  lecturer  had  occaKion  to  rcifor,  in  bia 
difcoursc  of  1875,  to  an  accident  at  the  Royal  *  Vlkge  of  Chenustry 
pf  which  bo  was  a  witness,  in   1847,  when  tho  lamented  Mr.  C    13. 

Kifield  wa«  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  a  quantity  of  beiiztd  into 
benzol  in  a  c^ipacidua  glass  vessel,  which  suddenly  craekod, 
lllnwing  the  warm  liquid  tiydrocarbon  to  escape  an*l  flow  over  ti  largo 
•urfihco.  Tills  f>ccurred  in  an  apartment  38  feet  long,  about  ^^0  feet 
wido,  and  10  TlcI  high  ;  there  was  a  gi*s  jet  burning  at  the  (^xtninity 
of  thf:  rtjoto  opposite  to  that  where  the  heated  liquid  was  fipillo*!,  and 
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within  a  very  brief  space  of  time  after  the  vessel  broke,  a  sheet  of 
flame  flashed  from  the  gas  jet  along  the  upper  part  of  tho  room,  to 
the  spot  where  the  fluid  lay  scattered. 

The  origin  of  a  fire  which  occurred  at  some  mineral  oil  stores  at 
Exeter  in  1882,  affords  another  striking  illnstration  of  tho  groat 
rapidity  with  which  the  yaponr  of  petroleum  spirit  will  diffuse  itself 
through  the  air.  The  store  which  caught  fire,  and  which  contained 
both  petroleum  oil  and  spirit,  or  benzoline,  was  one  of  a  range  of 
arched  caves  upon  the  bank  of  a  canal,  being  separated  from  it  by  a 
roadway  about  50  feet  wide.  It  was  a  standing  rule  at  tho  stores 
that  no  light  should  be  taken  to  any  one  containing  benzoline.  The 
benzoline  casks  were  to  be  removed  from  this  store,  and  the  foreman, 
desirous  of  beginning  the  work  early,  and  forgetful  of  the  rule,  went 
to  tlie  store  shortly  before  daylight,  carrying  a  lighted  lantern,  which 
he  placed  upon  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  doors. 
Ho  then  proceeded  to  open  these.  As  he  did  so,  he  noticed  a  very 
powerful  odour  of  benzoline  and,  almost  immediately,  he  saw  a  flash 
of  flame  proceed  from  the  lantern  to  the  store.  He  had  just  turned 
to  escape,  when  an  explosion  occurred  which  blew  the  doors  and  the 
lantern  across  the  canal ;  the  benzoline  in  the  store  was  at  once  inflamed, 
and  flowed  out  into  the  road  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  firing 
a  small  vessel  which  lay  against  the  quay,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
stores  of  benzoline  contained  in  two  neighbouring  caves. 

Many  exemplifications  might  be  cited  of  the  danger  arising  from 
the  accidental  spilling  or  escape  of  petroleum  spirit  (or  even  of  oils  of 
very  low  flashing  point)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dealing  with  these 
liquids,  as  in  stores  where  there  is  but  very  imperfect  ventilation, 
and  in  some  part  of  which  a  flame  exists,  or  is  carelessly  introduced ; 
or,  from  the  escape  of  spirit  or  its  vapour  from  stores  or  receptacles 
to  adjacent  spaces  where,  its  existence  being  unsuspected,  the  ignition 
of  tho  resulting  explosive  mixture  of  vapour  and  air  may  bo  at  any 
time  brought  about. 

Without  referring  to  accidents  which  have  been  due  to  flagrant 
carelessness  in  introducing  a  flame  or  striking  a  light  in  a  store  where 
petroleum  vapour  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  air,  or  where  some  form  of 
spirit  has  been  accidentally  spilled,  a  few  instances  may  bo  quoted 
which  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  casualties  liable  to  arise  from  the 
causes  just  referred  to.  Some  years  ago  an  explosion  productive  of 
much  damage  occurred  in  a  sewer  at  Greenwich,  and  was  clearly 
traced  to  tho  entrance  into  the  sewer  of  some  petroleum  products 
(from  a  neighbouring  patent  gas  factory) ;  the  vapours  from  these  had 
diffused  themselves  through  the  air  in  the  sewer  to  a  considerable 
distance,  forming  with  it  an  explosive  mixture  which  must  have  been 
accidentally  ignited  at  one  of  tho  sewer  openings  in  the  street  above. 
Last  spring  a  similar  accident  occurred  at  Newport  in  Monmouth- 
shire, a  quantity  of  benzoline  having  escaped  into  a  sewer  from  a 
neighbouring  store ;  tho  ignition  of  the  resulting  explosive  mixture 
of  vapour  and  air,  with  which  a  considerable  length  of  the  sewer 
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beoune  filled,  tore  up  tbo  roadway  to  some  disUnce,  eeTeml  perBons 
being  thrt»vi?n  down,  A  terrific  diBastar  of  the  same  class  was  re|»orted 
from  San  Friuiciscc*  in  November  1879,  During  the  driving  of  a 
taruid  m  the  San  Jo8<5  Santa  Cruz  Railway,  a  vein  of  petroleum 
bocatiKs  exposed  by  the  excavators,  who  were  of  course  working  with 
naked  lights.  Three  violent  ei plosions  oecnrred  in  consequence,  in 
mpid  meceesioB^  r^iilting  in  the  death  of  twenty-five  Cliinamen  and 
in  die  injury  of  seventeen  others  and  two  white  men. 

Another  accident,  which  occurred  near  Coventry  nearly  five  yeara 
ago^  may  be  qaote<l  in  illuetration  of  the  nusuepected  manner  in  which 
CKiplosiTO  gas-mixturee  may  exist  in  localities  which,  to  the  superficial 
ob4icr?or,  may  ai)pear  to  have  no  connection  with  a  neighbouring 
locality  where  volatile  liquids  are  liable  to  escape  confinement. 

A  dealer  in  benzoline  spirit  kept  his  small  store  of  that  liquid 
(litim  20  to  80  gallons)  in  an  apartment  of  his  house,  npon  the  base- 
ment^ the  floor  of  the  room  being  paved  with  red  hrickst  At  a 
dtataaiMS  of  aboot  three  feet  from  iho  store  room  there  was  a  well, 
tlio  depth  of  which  to  the  surface  of  the  water  was  20  feet.  The 
well  waa  dosed  in  almost  entirely  with  planks  covered  with  earth. 
The  water  in  the  well  being  found  foul,  the  owner  had  the  latter 
mioorered,  with  a  view  to  its  being  cleared  out.  The  workman  in 
charge  of  the  operation,  after  hiiving  been  engaged  for  three  hours  in 
pumping  out  a  large  qmmtity  of  the  water,  lowered  a  light^Hl  camlJe 
into  the  well  according  to  the  usual  practice  to  see  whether  he  could 
deaoend  with  safety,  when,  while  bending  over  the  opening,  ho  per- 
oeived  a  blue  flame  shooting  upwards,  and  was  violently  thrown  back 
and  badly  burnt,  a  woman  who  was  watching  him  being  similarly 
injured.  The  l*enzoline  which  had  been  spilled  from  time  to  time  in 
small  quantities  in  filling  the  cans  of  cuattjmers  had  readily  passed 
through  the  porous  brick  upon  which  it  fell,  and  gradually  jMimieatiiig 
the  noil  beneath  hud,  in  course  of  timcj  drained  into  the  adjacent  well. 
Tfa*i  this  must  occur  under  the  circumstances  described  would  have 
been  self-evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  behaviour  of  these 
liquida  and  with  the  attendant  circumstances.  In  localities  where 
large  qoautities  have  for  some  time  been  stored  in  the  unual  casks  or 
ban«l<,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  **  striking  oil "  by  sinking  a  well  in 
the  imjii0diat4?ly  adjacent  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  leakage  of  the  spirit  or  oil  which  must  utiavoiikbly  occur.  Even 
in  tho  aheenco  of  leJikago  from  the  openings  of  tho  baiTcle  or  from 
any  accidental  imperfection^  considerable  diffusion  of  tho  volatile 
liquid  and  consequent  oficapo  by  evaporation  through  the  wood  itself, 
moil  occur  in  large  petroleum  stores  esjjccially  if  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  in  the  holds  of  ships  where  the  temperature  is  generally 
more  or  less  high*  Even  the  precaution  adopted  of  rinsing  the  barrels 
Pttfco  with  a  stiff  solution  of  glue  is  not  effectual  in  preventing 
Spi?  of  tbo  spirit  frt»m  these  oauaes,  as  the  elVcct  of  altcrniitions 
icrature  uj)on  the  barrels  must  tend  tti  ro-opon  niiy  unsound 
tcni|>oninly  closed  by  tho   glue.       Even  at   very  extensive 
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depots^  where  special  urangeineiits  were  adopted  to  main  tain  the 
stores  nnifurmly  at  a  yctj  moderate  average  temperatare,  the  loes  of 
petroleum  Bpirit  from  l^age  and  evaporation  was  estimated,  ten 
years  ago,  to  amoont  to  abont  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  stored,  while 
the  average  Jobs  ^m  the  same  causes  npon  petroleum  oil  was  abont 
9  per  cent.  Bj  the  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  improvements 
of  the  arrangements,  the  loss  of  spirit  bj  leakage  and  evaporation 
has  been  very  considerably  rednoed,  amounting  to  less 'than  8  per 
cent,  in  well-congtructed  stores,  while  at  some  petroleum  stores,  more 
especially  in  Germany,  the  loes  of  oil  from  leakage  is  now  said  not  to 
exceed  1  percent 

As  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  coal-laden  ships  by  explosions  on  the 
high  seas,  sach  loss  has  probably  in  many  cases  been  due  to  the 
development  of  gas  from  the  cargo,  and  to  its  diffusion  into  the  air  of 
parts  of  the  ship  more  or  less  distant  from  the  coal,  producing  an 
explosive  atmosphere  which  might  become  ignited  by  the  convey- 
ance or  existence  of  a  light  or  fire,  where  its  presence  was  not 
deemed  dangerous;  so  also  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  supposed  loos 
by  eflects  of  weather,  of  missing  petroleum-laden  vessels,  may  have 
occasionally  arisen  from  fire  caused  in  the  first  instanC/O  by  the 
di^nsion  of  vapour,  escaping  from  the  cargo,  through  the  air  in 
eontiguDus  parts  of  the  fihip,  and  the  accidental  ignition  of  the 
explosive  atmosphere  thus  produced. 

The  poBsibility  of  such  disasters  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  accidents  of  this  class  in  ports  or  their 
vicinity*  A  very  alarming  inBtance  of  the  kind  oocurred  in  1871  on 
the  Thames  at  Eritb.  Two  brigan tines  had  nearly  completed  the 
discharge  of  their  cargoes  of  petroleum  spirit  (**  naphtha  **),  when 
another  vessel,  the  liuifi,  from  Nova  Scotia^  contaiuiDg  upwards  of 
2000  barrels  of  the  same  material,  together  with  other  inflammable 
cargo,  anchored  alongside  them.  This  ship  had  encountered  v«ry 
severe  weather,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  batten  down  the  hatches ; 
the  cargo  in  tlie  bold  had  consequently  become  enveloped  in  the 
vapour  which  had  escajied  fr»>m  the  casks.  On  the  removal  of  the 
hatches,  an  explosive  mixture  was  speedily  produced  by  access  of 
air,  and,  through  some  unexplained  cause,  became  ignited  shortly 
aftar  the  vessel  anchored,  A  violent  explosion  followed,  and  the  vessel 
was  almost  instantly  in  flumes,  the  fire  being  rapidly  communicated  to 
tbe  tither  two  ships,  which  were  with  diiieuUy  saved  after  Bustaining 
considerable  injury,  while  tlie  Ihtih^  in  which  the  fii-e  raged  uncon- 
trollably, was  after  a  time  towed  to  a  spot  where  ehe  could  buru 
herself  out  and  sink,  without  damage  to  the  other  shipping.  Three 
of  tbe  crew  were  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion,  and  the  mate 
was  blown  to  somo  distance  into  the  water. 

In  June  1873  a  vessel  (tlio  Maria  Lee),  kden  with  300  barrels 
of  petroleum  and  other  iuflajnmable  cargo,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  Thames  near  the  Purfleot  powder  magazines,  conKe<]^uent  upon 
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tho  explosion  in  hep  of  a  mixtare  of  petrolaum  Tapotir  and  nir,  and  a 
fiimilAT  accident  occurred  about  the  same  time  iti  Gla5igow  harhotir* 
In  the  case  of  the  Maria  Lee  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  Tapotir 
resulting  fr»>m  leakage  and  evaporation  of  the  Bpiiit  in  the  hold  had 
dlffufiod  itself  through  the  ship  during  the  night,  which  was  very  hot, 
the  hatches  having  heen  kept  closed  and  covered  with  tarpaulin,  in 
oonseqnence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  thnnderstorm.  Upon  the  captain 
entering  his  cabin  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship  early  in  the  morning 
(and  probably  striking  a  light)  a  loud  explosion  took  place,  and 
flame  was  immediately  seen  lESaing  from  the  fore-part  of  the  ship. 

A  yferj  similar  casualty  to  the  foregoing  occurred  at  Liverpool 
four  yean  afterwards,  in  a  small  vessel  laden  with  petroleum  spirit » 
which  proved  not  to  have  been  at  all  adapted  by  internal  c< instruction 
for  the  safe  carriage  of  snch  a  Ireight,  The  cargo  cif  214  barrels  of 
spirit  had  been  st^nved  on  board,  and  the  hatches  wore  put  down  and 
covered  with  tarpaulin.  The  cabin  and  forecastle  of  the  smack  were 
below  deck,  and  were  only  separated  by  a  thin  partiticm  from  the 
hold.  The  loading  had  been  completed  between  6  and  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  at  about  8  o'clock  the  captain  went  into  the  cabin 
and  kindled  a  lamp.  A  man  upon  deck,  who  with  another  was  in- 
jured by  the  explosion  and  fire,  saw  the  light  burning  in  the  forecastle, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  deck  was  lifted  and  the  man 
was  thrown  some  distf^nce,  while  fliirao  issued  from  the  hold.  Tbo 
captain  was  terribly  burned,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  In  vessels 
which  are  constructed  for  the  American  petroleum  trAde,  the  cabins 
and  forecastles  are  all  upon  deck,  that  |mrt  of  the  vessel  whieh  carries 
tlio  freight,  between  decks,  being  as  completely  as  possihle  separated 
from  the  other  parts  of  tlie  ship. 

In  some  instances,  ships  laden  with  petroleum  oil  have  bocomo 
inflamed,  in  an  unexplained  manLer,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
nciiiooable  explosion,  as  wnw  the  case  last  year  with  a  large  vessel  (the 
Amrcra)  in  the  puit  of  Caleuttai  after  she  had  discharged  more 
thtat  half  her  cargo  of  5^^,000  cases.  The  vessel  burned  fur  nine 
hotiri.  the  river  becoming  covered  with  burning  oil  as  she  gradually 
fllled  with  water ;  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  oimdition  of  the 
tide  at  iho  time  of  her  sinking  fortunately  prevented  the  fire  from 
leacliing  the  shipping  higher  up  the  river. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  with  cargoes  of  the  more  volatile 

aleum  products,  classed  as  spirit,  the  greatest  precautious  are 
MeoiMuy  to  guard  against  the  possible  ignition  of  more  or  less  ex- 
floiJTe  mix  tores  of  vapour  and  air  which  will  be  formed  in  the 
•towage  spacea  of  ships,  and  which  may  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
VMSels  tildes  very  efficient  ventilation  bo  maintained,  ships  laden 
with  tho  oils  produced  f«)r  use  in  ordinary  petroleum-  or  partvflin- 
lamps,  and  which,  yielding  vapours  at  tLUiperatures  above  the  standard 
Ixxtil  nM  a  guarantee  of  safety,  incur  coiiiparatively  very  little  rmlc  of 
accident,  [provided  sirajde  prcM^iutions  be  observed.  If  moreover,  by 
iouic  act  of  carelessness^  or  mmo  accident  not  guarded  against  by  tho 
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prescribed  precautions,  a  part  of  sach  a  cargo  does  become  ignited,  the 
prompt  and,  as  fiaLr  as  practicable,  complete  exclnsion  of  air  from  the 
seat  of  the  fire,  by  the  secure  battening  down  of  the  hatches,  will  most 
probably  save  the  ship  from  destruction.  There  are  numerous  records 
of  Tessels  having  discharged  cargoes  of  petroleum  oil,  many  barrels  of 
wLich  have  been  found  greatly  charred  on  the  outside,  occasionally 
even  to  such  an  extent  that  the  receptacle  has  scarcely  sufficient 
strength  remaining  to  retain  its  contents.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  controllable  nature  of  fire  in  a  petroleum-laden  ship  was 
famished  by  the  ship  Joseph  Fi$hy  laden  with  refined  petroleum, 
lubricating  oil,  and  turpentine,  which,  a  fortnight  after  leaving  New 
York  (in  September  1879),  was  struck  by  lightning  during  a  heavy 
squall,  the  hatches  being  closed  at  the  time.  Smoke  at  once  issued 
from  below,  and  the  force-pumps  were  set  to  work  directly  to  keep 
the  fire  down.  The  hatches  were  removed  for  examination  as  the  firo 
appeared  to  gain  ground,  but  were  immediately  replaced,  and,  after 
farther  pamping,  as  the  fire  appeared  to  increase,  and  an  explosion 
was  feared,  the  crew  took  to  their  boats,  remaining  near  the  ship. 
Eight  hours  afterwards  they  were  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship,  which 
remained  near  the  Joseph  Fish  until  daylight.  Her  captain  then 
returned  on  board,  and  as  he  found  that  the  fire  appeared  to  be  out, 
the  crew  returned  and  the  ship  resumed  her  voyage,  reaching  the  port 
of  London  without  further  incident,  except  that  during  the  use  of  the 
pumps  for  removing  the  water,  considerable  quantities  of  petroleum 
and  turpentine  were  pumped  up  with  it  from  the  hold.  When  the 
cargo  was  discharged,  a  large  number  of  the  barrels  bore  evidence  of 
the  great  heat  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  ;  several  casks  had 
gone  to  pieces  and  the  staves  of  others  were  charred  quite  half-way 
through,  although  they  still  retained  their  contents. 

The  lecturer  had  occasion,  ten  years  ago,  to  dwell  upon  the 
recklessness  with  which  fearful  risks  were  incurred,  in  some  cases  no 
doubt  ignorantly,  but  in  others  scarcely  without  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  responsible,  of  the  nature  of  the  materials 
dealt  with,  by  transporting  volatile  and  highly  inflanmiablo  liquids 
together  with  explosive  substances  in  barges  or  other  craft,  and  in 
doing  so,  moreover,  without  the  adoption  of  even  the  most  obvious 
precautions  for  guarding  against  access  of  fire  to  the  contents  of  those 
vessels.  The  instance  of  the  explosion  in  1864  of  the  Lottie  Sleigh 
at  Liverpool,  laden  with  11^  tons  of  gunpowder,  inconsequence  of  tlie 
accidental  spilling  and  ignition  of  some  paraffin  oil  in  the  cabin  of  the 
ship,  illustrated  the  danger  incurred  in  permitting  these  materials  to 
bo  together  on  board  a  vessel,  and  should  have  furnished  some 
warning  by  the  publicity  it  received ;  but  the  explosion  ton  years  later, 
on  the  Hegent's  Park  canal,  of  the  barge  Tilbury^  revealed  the 
continued  prevalence  of  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  all  dictates  of 
comiuou  prudence  in  dealing  with  tho  joint  transport  of  explosives 
and  volatile  iufiaiumablo  liquids. 

Tho  efficient  laws  and  Government  inspection  to  wldch  all  traffic 
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in  exploBiTCfl  bna  since  then  been  subject,  bas  rendered  the  recurrence 
of  ih&t  identical  kind  of  catastrophe  almost  out  of  the  qnestion,  but 
an  illustration  bas  not  been  wanting  quite  recently  of  the  fact  that, 
but  for  the  respect  eommandod  bj  the  rigour  of  the  law,  barges  passing 
throngh  towns  would  probably  still  carry  freights  composed  of 
|>etrolenm  spirit  and  powder  or  other  explosives,  being  at  the  same 
time  provided  with  a  stove,  lamp  and  matches  for  the  convenient 
prrnlnction  of  explosions.  In  August  1883  an  explosion  occurred  on 
the  canal  at  Bath,  in  a  barge  which  sank  immediately,  the  master 
being  aligbtly  injured ;  the  freight  of  the  vessel  consisted  of  petroleum, 
benzoline,  and  lucifer-matebes^ 

The  last  four  years  have  furnished  several  very  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  groat  injuries  indicted  on  ships  by  explosions,  the  origin  of 
which  w«a  tracied  to  the  existence  on  board  of  only  small  quantities  of 
Bome  preparation  containing  petroleum  spirit,  or  benzoline,  with  the 
nature  of  which  the  men  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not  properly 
acquainted.  These  materials  had  consequently  been  so  dealt  with  as 
to  become  the  means  of  Selling  more  or  less  confined  spaces  in  the  ships 
witb  an  explosive  atmosphere  which,  when  some  portion  of  it  reached 
•  flamfit  waa  fired  throughout,  with  violently  destructive  effects. 

The  first  authenticated  case  of  au  accident  due  to  this  caiise 
occurred  in  June  1880,  on  board  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Oompany*0  steamer  Coquiwbo  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the 
morning  at  Valparaiso  from  Coquimbo.  A  violent  explosion  took 
plicd,  without  any  warning  or  apparent  cause,  in  the  fore-peak  of  tho 
TCiiol,  blowing  ont  several  plates  of  the  bow  and  doing  other  structural 
dittsmi  besides  killing  the  ship's  carpenter;  the  explosion  could 
only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  a  small  quantity  of  a 
bmixoline  preparation  used  for  painting  purposes  (probably  as 
•*djiers'*)  was  stored  in  the  fore-peak  and  that  a  mixture  of  the 
vapour  from  this  with  the  air  had  become  ignited.  Tho  suierer  was 
the  only  person  who  could  have  thrown  light  upon  the  precise  cause 
of  Ike  accident,  but  there  waa  no  other  material  whatever  in  that  part 
of  ibe  ship  to  which  the  explosion  could  have  been  in  any  way 
•ioribed. 

In   May  1881  an    explosion  of  a  trifling  character  ooourred  on 

bo^rd   H.H.S,   Cockatrice  in  8heemesa    Dockyanl,  in    oonseqnenoe 

tan  going  into  the  store-room  with  a  naked  light  and  holding  it 

to  a  small  can  which  was  uncorked  at  tho  time,  and  which 

ned  a  preparation  recently  introduced  into  tho  naval  service  as 

1 "  for  use  with  paint,  under  tho  name  of  Xeroime  Siccative. 

LIS  preparation,  which  was  of  foreign  origin,  appears  to  have  been 

adfipied  for  use  in  the  naval  servico  and  to  have  been   issued   to 

HJit.  ships  generally  without  any  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and 

viUlO'llt  attention  being  directed  to  the  fact  that  it  consisted  very 

largely  of  the  most  volatile  petroleum  spirit,  which  would  evaporate 

friely  if  tlio  liquid  were  exposed  to  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 

die  Cicape  of  which  from  a  can,  jar  or  cask,  placed  in  some  confined 
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and  0on- ventilated  space,  must  specMlily  diffufie  itself  through  the  iiir, 
ftnd  render  the  latter  more  or  less  yioleutly  explomva 

WheD  attentiou  was  dirtcted  to  the  highly  iD^ammable  character 
of  this  xerotine  eicciitivo  by  the  slight  accideot  referred  to,  officiid 
instructions  were  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  in  June  1881,  to  ships  and 
dockyards  that  the  prejiaration  should  be  stored  and  treated  with  the 
same  precautions  as  tarpentlue  and  other  highly  infammablo  lit^uids  or 
preparations. 

The  following  November,  howeyer,  telegraphic  news  was  re» 
ceived  of  a  very  serious  explosion  on  board  H.M.8.  Triumph,  then 
stationed  at  Coquimbo,  due  to  the  xerotine  siccative.  The  explosion 
took  place  early  in  the  evening  of  the  23rd  November,  and  originated 
in  one  of  the  paint-rooms  of  the  ship ;  the  painter  and  a  marine 
who  was  assisting  him  were  in  the  upper  paint-roi^m  at  the  time; 
the  former  received  stvero  internal  injuries  and  afterwards  died,  the 
latter  was  killed  at  once.  One  man  standing  at  the  oi>eo  Hoor  of  the 
sick  bay  furthest  from  tho  explosion  was  instantaneotmly  killed,  othei^ 
in  close  proximity  receiving  only  superficial  injuries.  Altogether  there 
were  two  killed,  two  dangerously  wounded^ — of  whom  one  died^  and 
six  injured,  by  the  explosion. 

The  results  of  the  official  inquiry  held  at  Callao  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tho  explosion  was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  an  explosive 
gas-mixture  produced  by  xerotine  siccative  which  had  leaked  from  a  tin 
kept  in  a  comimrtment  under  the  pnint-room  and  quite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  usually  termtd  the  '*  glury  hole  *' ;  that  locality  having 
been  considered  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  as  the  safest  place  in 
which  to  keep  this  material,  to  tho  dangerous  nature  of  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  recently  called  by  the  receipt  of  tho  Admiralty  Circular. 
It  transpired  that  the  painter  had  sent  his  assistant  down  to  this 
compartment  from  tho  paint-room  to  fetch  some  paint.  The  man, 
who  had  a  baud-lantern  with  him,  whUe  unscrewing  the  hatch 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  three  days,  made  the  remark  that  there 
was  a  horrible  smell;  the  chief  painter  told  him  to  return,  as  he 
thought  the  smell  was  due  to  foul  air,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  exi>losion  occurred. 

The  tin  can  which  had  contained  six  gallons  of  the  liquid  was 
found,  after  the  accident,  to  have  received  injury  as  though  some  heavy 
body  had  falleo,  or  been  placed,  ui>on  it ;  this  appeared  to  have  been 
dune  before  the  explosion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  liquid  had 
leaked  out  of  the  can,  and  had  evaporated  into  the  air  in  the  compart- 
ment beneath  the  paint-room,  and  probably  also  to  some  extent  in  the 
adjoining  spaces.  The  damage  done  was  very  considerable.  An  iron 
ladder  leading  from  one  paint-room  to  the  other  was  so  twisted  up  as 
to  have  lust  all  semblance  of  originality,  the  wooden  bulklicad  separa- 
ting the  upper  paint-room  and  sick  bay  was  completely  blown  away, 
the  framing  of  the  ship's  side  in  the  sick  bay  was  blown  inwards  and 
broken,  the  furniture  in  the  latter  was  completely  shattered,  and  the 
bedding  and   clothes   of  the   men  near  the  explosion  were  much 
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burned.  Tb©  inquiries  wbicli  followed  upon  this  deplorable  accident 
ibowed  that,  while  due  precautions  were  taken  to  store  the  supplies  of 
minenl  oil  used  for  burning  pnrpofloa,  of  turpentine  and  of  spirit, 
whiob  wete  «ent  to  different  naval  gtations  for  supply  to  the  fleet,  in 
apecwl  pariB  of  the  ships  or  on  deek^  this  highly  inBammnble  liquid, 
frUich  waa  far  njore  dangerous  than  other  stores  of  this  class,  had 
been  sent  in  freight-ships  as  oommon  cargo,  being  storetl  in  the  hold 
iritbont  any  precautions.  A  st-ouo  jar  which  was  advised  as  contain- 
ing A  supply  had  arrived  at  its  destination  in  the  Pacific  quite  empty, 
tho  contents  having  leaked  out  and  evaporated  on  the  passage  out,  so 
tlmt  the  veasel  carrying  it  bad  been  unsuspectodly  exposed  to  Tery 
gro»t  danger. 

The  disaster  on  board  the  Triumph^  combined  with  the  fact  that 
this  xerotine  siccative  had  been  issued  to  H.]\[.  ships  generally,  the 
authorities  and  officers  of  the  navy  having  been  in  ignorance  as  to 
its  dangerous  nature,  re-directed  official  attain tion  to  the  loss  of  the 
Ihterei  on  April  26,  1881,  while  at  anchor  off  Sandy  Point,  hy  an 
explosion,  or  rather  by  two  distinct  expbisions  following  each  other 
in  very  rapid  succession,  which  caused  the  death  of  eight  officers  and 
135  men,  there  being  only  twelve  survivors  of  the  crew.  The 
inquiry  by  court-martial  into  the  catastrophe  had  led  to  the  conclusion 
Uiat  Uie  pnmary  cause  of  the  destruction  of  that  vessel  was  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  the  coal  hunkers,  caused  by  disengrtgement  of  fire- 
damp from  the  coal  with  which  those  were  in  part  filled.  Its  distri- 
bntian  through  the  air  iu  the  bunkers  and  in  air-spaces  adjoining  the 
ship's  magazine,  was  believed  to  have  taken  place  to  such  an  extent 
ae  to  pHxluco  a  violently  explosive  mixture,  and  that  this  had  become 
ftecidentjJly  inflamed,  causing  a  destructive  explosion,  which  was 
followed  within  half  a  minute  by  the  much  more  violent  explosion  of 
Ui0  ihip*8  magazine  containing  four  or  five  tons  of  powder,  to  which 
the  flame  &om  the  explo^ling  gai-y-mlxture  had  penetrated. 

^Fhe   circumstances   elicited   by   the   inquiry,   coupled    with    the 

infomiation,  relating  to  explosions  known  to  have  c»ccurred  in  coal- 

Icn  ships,   which  ha<l  boon  collected  by  a  Itoya!  Commiesion  in 

G  (of  which  the  lecturer  was  a  member),  combined  to  lend  a  cou- 

rable  amount  of  probability  to  the  view  adopted  by  the  coiirt- 
ijd  in  explanation  of  an  accident  for  which  there  appeared  to  bo 
BO  oilier  iQASonablo  mode  of  accounting. 

TliO  conclusion  arrived  at  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committor 
under  the  prosidoucy  of  Admiral  Luard  (of  which  Professor  Waring- 
ton  Smyth  and  the  lecturer  were  roembers)  to  inquire  into  the 
|irobabilities  of  coal-gas  being  evolved,  and  of  an  explosive  gas- 
mi&tare  atx;umulating  in  consequence  in  the  coal  bunkera  of  ships  of 
wax,  and  into  the  possible  extent  and  nature  of  damage  which  might 
Iw  inflicted  u|>on  ships  of  war  by  explosions  due  to  the  ignition  of 
imch  accmmulations.  The  committee  were  also  instructod,  in  the 
QTml  of  their  finding  thtit  11. M,  ships  were  liable  to  oxix>fluro  .to 
dangor  from  such   causes,   to   consider  and   devise  the  moans   best 
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snited  for  preTentmg  d&ngmms  Aoeomnbitioiis  of  gas  in  the  coal* 
bonkers  as  distribated  OTer  tbe  Tarioits  parte  of  the  ship  in  the  di0erent 
cUaaea  of  Teasels  composing  the  Bojal  Na^y. 

The  committee  instituted  a  very  careful  inquiry,  and  a  aeries  of 
experimental  inTesttgatioii«,  iiicltiding  the  firing  of  exploaive  gaa- 
mixturoB,  in  large  wrDnght-iroQ  tai^  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  in  one  of  the  Wge  bunkers,  empty  of  coal,  in  an  old  man-of- 
war,  which  afforded  some  comparison  wiUi  the  condition,  as  regards 
the  relative  strength  or  powers  of  resistance  of  the  surrouDdings,  and 
with  the  position,  relatively  to  the  ship's  magazine,  of  the  par- 
ticular bunker  in  the  Doterel  in  which  it  was  thought  the  explosion 
might  have  originated.  The  results  of  these  experiments  could  not 
be  eaid  to  do  more  than  lend  some  amount  of  support  to  the  belief 
that  effects  of  the  nature  of  those  ascribed  to  the  first  explosion  in 
the  Doterel  might  have  been  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  power- 
fully explosive  gasmixtnret  contained  in  the  middle-  or  ath  wart-ship's 
bunker  of  the  ship.  The  committee's  experimental  investigations 
fur  ascertaining  the  best  general  method  of  securing  the  efficient 
ventilation  of  the  coal-bunkers  in  different  claeses  of  men-of-war 
was  however^  of  considerable  advantage  in  lending  to  the  general 
adoption  of  arrangements  in  Fl^H,  ships  whereby  the  possible  accumu- 
lation in  the  bunkers  of  gas  which  may  be  liable  to  be  oecliuled  from 
coal  after  its  introduction  into  them  is  effectually  prevented,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  kind  of  accident  guarded  against,  of  which  there 
are  several  on  record,  due  to  the  ignition  of  explosive  mixtures 
which  Lave  been  produced  in  coal-bunkers. 

Although  tho  inquiry  instituted  by  the  court-raartial  in  August 
1881,  into  tho  loss  of  the  Doterel  was  apparently  very  exhaustive, 
some  significant  facta  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  supply  of 
xerotine  siccative  in  the  ship,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster,  only  came  to  light  acci- 
dentally in  January  1882.  A  caulker  formerly  on  tho  Doterel^  but 
then  employed  in  the  Jw^u«,  recognised,  while  some  painting  was  being 
done  in  tbut  ship,  a  peculiar  odour  (as  ho  cidled  it,  "  the  old  smell  " ) 
which  he  had  noticed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Doterel  the  night  before 
the  explosion  ;  on  inquiry  as  to  the  material  which  gave  rise  to  it,  ho 
Kuirned  that  it  was  due  to  some  of  the  same  material,  xerotine  8ie4:^tive^ 
tliut  had  caused  the  explosion  in  the  Trmmph.  Upon  this  being  com- 
municated to  the  authoritJes,  an  otBcial  inquiry  was  directed  to  be 
held,  and  it  was  then  elicited  that  the  very  offensive  smell  due  to 
the  crude  petroleum  spirit  of  whieh  this  xerotine  siccative  mainly 
consisted  liad  been  observed  not  only  by  this  man  (who  in  his 
evidence  before  the  court-raartial  hatl  not  alloded  to  tho  circumstance), 
but  also  by  Revcral  others  in  the  Dtderef,  between  decks,  the  night 
befttre  the  explosion ;  that,  on  the  folio vving  day,  a  search  was  made 
for  tho  cause  of  the  oduur,  and  that  a  jar  containing  originally  about 
a  gallon  of  tho  fluid,  which  was  kept  in  a  space  at  the  bottom  of  the 
foremast  together  with  heavy  stores  of  various  kinds,  was  found  to 
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h^Te  be^n  cracked^  the  principal  portion  of  its  contents  having  leaked 
out  into  ttio  bottom  of  the  sLIp.  The  cmcked  jar  was  Landed  up  to 
tlie  lower  deck  with  the  siccative  etill  leaking  from  it,  and  ordei*s 
were  given  to  throw  it  overboard  on  account  of  the  bad  smell  which 
it  emitted  ;  this  was  done  within  a  very  few  miniitee  nfter  the  jar  had 
been  removed,  and  the  first  explosion  occurred  almost  directly  after- 
wards. Tnfitmctions  had  been  given  tc*  clear  up  the  leakage  from  the 
jar  after  the  batch  of  the  maet-Lide  had  been  left  off  a  little  time,  and 
it  appeared  that  a  naked  candlo  had  been  given  to  the  man  who  handed 
the  jar  up  out  of  the  small  store-hcdd  described  by  that  name.  There 
appears  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  an  explosive  mixture  of  the 
vapour  and  air  bad  not  only  been  found  in  the  particular  epace  where 
the  jar  was  kept,  but  tliat  it  had  also  extended  through  tlie  air-spacee 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  towards  and  underneath  the  powder- 
magazine,  80  that  even  the  air  in  the  latter  may  have  been  in  an 
explosive  condition,  as  many  hours  had  elapsed  between  the  time 
woen  the  smell  of  the  petroleum  spirit-vapour  was  first  noticed  and 
when  the  first  explosion  occurred. 

The  spe43ial  ccmmitteo  which  had  inquired  into  tbe  possibility  of 
the  oc^surrence  of  a  violent  gas  explosion  in  the  coal-htmkers  of  the 
Dtiterelj  was  directed  to  institute  experimente  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  vapour  evolved  by  this  xerotine  siccative  would, 
in  the  circnmstanccB  indicated  by  the  ofiicial  inquiry,  have  furnished 
an  exjdosive  gas-mixtnre  possessing  suflicient  power  to  have  produced 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  first  explosion  on  the  Doierel^  and 
to  have  exploded  the  powder  magazine^  A  preliminary  experiment 
abowed  that  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  was  spilled  at  one 
extremity  of  a  wooden  channel  7  feet  long  and  2*5  inches  by  3  inches 
in  leelion,  the  vapour  had  diflused  itself  in  the  space  of  three  nnnutes 
Ihroogbont  the  channel  to  such  an  extent,  that,  on  a  light  being  apjdied 
at  one  end,  the  flame  travelled  along  very  rapidly  to  the  other  end, 
igniting  a  heap  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  placed  there.  Some  of 
the  liquid  was  also  spilled  upon  tlie  bottom  of  a  very  large  sheet-iron 
iMfefUid  after  this  had  remained  close<l  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
liihigexposed  on  all  sides  to  the  cool  air  of  an  autumn  night,  and  there- 
fore not  under  conditions  nearly  so  favourable  to  evaporation  as  thoee 
obtaining  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  the  application  of  fiame  pr<:»duced  an 
exploflioii  of  such  violence  as  to  tear  open  the  tank.  Experiments 
were  also  made  with  the  liquid  in  an  old  man-of-war,  under  conditions 
eoanewbi^t  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  the  Dottrel ,  and  destructive 
^fleets  were  obtained  of  a  nature  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
Sfsl  eatplosion  in  the  Doterel  might  have  been  due  to  the  ignition  of 
an  explosive  mixture  of  the  air  in  the  confined  space  at  the  bottom  of 
the  skip,  with  spirit  vapour  furnished  by  the  liquid  which  had  leaked 
nut  of  the  jar. 

It  is  very  instructive,  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which  volatile 
lt<)uid0  af  this  class  may,  if  their  nature  be  unsuspected,  be  the  causes 
of  grave  diBasiers,  to  note  that,  while  stringent  regulations  apply  and 
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Afo  strictly  enforoed  in  our  men-of-war  io  conneotion  with  %he 
■tonge  ana  treatment  of  explo6i?e8  l&nd  indummable  bodies  carried 
in  Ihe  ship,  the  introduction  into  the  service  of  this  highly  vola- 
tile liquid,  and  lis  ripply  to  ships  in  small  quantities,  wfts 
Bjiee^lily  followed  by  two  most  calamitous  aocidents  because  the 
material  was  only  known  under  the  disguise  of  a  name  aSbrding  no 
indication  of  its  character.  Its  dangerous  nature  had  consequently 
escaped  detection  by  the  officials  through  whose  hands  it  had  passed, 
the  makers  of  the  preparation  having,  in  a  rcfprehensible  manner 
which  cannot  but  be  stigmatised  as  criminal,  witbhold  the  information 
which  most  probably  would  have,  at  the  outset,  acted  as  a  prohibition 
to  the  adoption  of  this  material  by  the  Admiralty  for  use  in  ships, 
or  which  would,  at  any  rato,  have  lo<l  to  the  adoption  of  very  special 
precautioBfl  in  dealing  with  this  raatcriaL 

Although  not  initiated,  nor  attended,  by  an  explosion,  the  accident 
which  in  Bocoinber  1875  caused  the  loss,  by  fire,  of  the  training-ship 
Goliath  oiT  Grays  (near  GraTesend)  and  the  duath  of  several  of  tho 
boys  by  drowning,  claiois  notice  as  an  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which,  by  beedlesBiiess,  or  inattention  to  obviyus  precautions,  accidents 
may  be  brought  about  in  the  use  as  an  illuuiinatiog  agent  of  mineral 
oil  or  j>etroleum,  even  where  these  are  of  such  low  volatility,  or  high 
"  flashing  point,**  as  to  entitle  them  to  bo  conBidered  as  safe,  under 
all  ordinary  couditioos,  as  vegetable  or  animal  oils.  Tho  evidence 
elicited  at  the  coroners  inquest  showed  that  one  of  the  boys  of  the 
Gfffiatht  whose  duty  it  was,  at  the  time,  to  trim  the  lamps  used  in  the 
ship,  to  place  them  in  position  and  remove  and  extinguish  them  in 
the  morning,  and  to  whom  thia  work  had  been  but  recently  alluttetl, 
kit  fall  a  lamp  whichi  after  having  lowered  the  flame,  he  had  carried 
from  its  assigned  position  into  the  lamp-  or  trimming-room,  and  which 
he  could  hold  no  longer  on  account  of  its  heated  state.  The  heated 
oil  was  scattered  upon  tho  floor  and  was  apparently  at  ouce 
inflamed  by  the  burning  wick  of  the  lamp ;  the  floor  of  the  room 
waa,  it  appears,  much  impregnated  with  oil  which  hati  been  let  drop 
from  time  to  time  by  lads  employed  upon  tho  work  of  lamp  trim* 
miiig ;  hence  tho  flame  attacked  the  apartment  generally  with  eon- 
siderahlo  rapidity,  and  a  mud  blowing  at  the  time  caused  tho  fire  to 
Bprciid  through  tho  vessel  so  very  quickly  as  to  compel  many  of 
those  com  losing  t!io  crew  to  jump  overboard,  and  to  render  the 
rescue  of  the  boys  from  burning  or  drowning  a  difficult  matter*  The 
occurrence  of  this  accident  was  made  tho  occasion,  in  some  of  tho 
public  papers,  to  decry  petroleum  oil  as  a  dangerous  illuminating 
agent,  although  it  was  proved  that  the  particular  oil  used  at  the  time 
when  the  fire  occurred  had  so  unusually  high  a  flashing  point  that  the 
consequent  inferiority  of  its  burning  quality  had  been  made  tho 
subject  of  complaint.  This  low  volatility  of  the  oil  has  been 
oooafiionally  regarded  as  one  very  important  element  of  safety  iu 
reference  to  its  employment  in  lamps,  but  the  lecturer  will  pre- 
seutly  have  to  refer  to  circumstances  which  do  not  altogether  sub- 
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Btwitiato  this  view.  At  any  rate,  however,  although  the  heated  oil 
whidi  w&a  spilled  on  to  the  floor  from  tlie  lamp  was  in  a  condition 
faironrable  to  immediate  ignition  by  the  burning  wick,  it  is  not  at 
aU  likely  that  the  fire  wonld  have  extended  almost  at  once  with 
nn controllable  violenoo,  especially  in  face  of  the  excollcnt  disci- 
pline and  arr&ngementa  in  cose  of  fire  which  were  shown  to  have 
existed  in  the  Goliath^  if  the  scrnpulons  cleanliness  and  care  had 
becfn  enforced  which  were  essential  in  a  room  where  lamp  filling 
and  trimming  were  regularly  carried  out,  and  where  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  some  supply  of  oil  for  current  eonsuraption.  Instead  of  this, 
the  floor  and  probtibl  j  therefore  other  parts  of  the  room  appear  to  have 
bet^n  in  a  condition  most  favourable  to  the  rapid  propagation  of  the 
flame ;  moreover,  the  evidence  as  to  proper  care  having  been  taken 
to  keep  the  snpply  of  oil  require*l  for  current  use  in  such  a  way  as 
to  guard  against  its  being  aecidentallj  spilled,  or  to  impress  the 
boys  employed  upon  the  work  with  the  great  importance  of  care 
and  cleanliness,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  there  can  be  little 
douht  that  this  catastrophe  has  to  be  classed  among  the  numerous 
accidents  of  a  readily  avertible  kind  which  have  coiitributcd  to 
lead  the  public  to  form  an  exacjgerated  estimate  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  petroleum  oil  as  an  ilhiminant. 

The  employment  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  as  competitors  with  animal 
and  vegetiible  oils  in  lamps  for  domestic  nse  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  although  petroleum  or  mineral  naphtha  in  its  crude  or 
native  conditions  was  U8t*d  at  a  very  early  date  m  Persia  mid  in 
Japan,  in  lamps  of  primitive  construction,  while  in  Italy  it  was 
similarly  employed  about  a  century  ago. 

Tht5  application  of  the  most  volatile  products  of  coal  distillation 
to  illuminating  purposes  in  a  crude  way  appears  to  have  originate<l, 
so  fiir  as  Cireiit  Britain  is  conceme^l,  with  the  working  of  a  pa  tout 
taken  out  by  Lord  Dundonald  in  1781,  for  the  distillation  of  coal, 
not  with  a  view  to  producing  gas,  but  for  the  production  of  naphtha, 
brown  or  heavy  oil,  and  tar* 

In  1820»  ftt  about  the  time  when  gas-lighting  was  being  estab^ 
liehed  in  London,  his  successors  s<dd  coal-naphtha  in  the  metropiilis 
for  illuminating  purposes  ;  but  the  first  really  successful  introduction 
of  naphtha  as  an  illumioating  ugent  was  made  by  Mr.  Astley  shortly 
afterwards,  through  the  agency  of  the  so-called  Founders  blast-lamp, 
which  came  into  use  for  workshops  and  yards  in  factories,  and  of  the 
naphtha  lamp  of  Read  Holliday  of  Hnddersfield,  with  whtch  we  are 
well  ac4^uaiute<l  to  tins  day,  as,  although  it  never  became  a  succesSi 
for  internal  illumination  of  houses,  it  still  continues  in  extensive  use 
tlmrrst  in  its  original  form,  by  itinerant  salesmen  and  showmen. 

In  the  Founders  lamp  a  current  of  air,  artificially  established,  was 
nmic  to  impinge  upon  tlie  flame  and  thus  to  greatly  assist  the  com- 
bustion of  the  crude  heavy  oil  used  in  it. 

lu  Uit:  Uulliday  naphthu  lauip  the  spirit  finds  its  way  slowly  from 
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tbe  I'eeervoir  through  a  capillarj  tube  to  a  email  chamber  placed  at  a 
lower  levels  which  has  a  number  of  circumforential  perforations,  nud 
is  in  fflct  at  the  same  time  the  burner  of  the  lamp  and  the  vapour- 
prodiieer  which  furnishes  the  contiDaoae  supply  of  illuminant,  the 
liquid  supplied  to  tbe  cliambpr  beiBg  vaporised  by  the  heat  of  the 
jets  of  flaine  winch  iire  fed  by  its  pro<luctioD» 

Between  1830  and  1850  the  knowledge  of  the  production  not  only 
of  oils  but  also  of  paraffin,  by  the  distillation  of  coal  or  shale,  became 
considerably  developed  by  Roichenbach,  Christison,  Mitscherlioh, 
Kane,  du  Boisson  and  others,  and  the  practical  sacocss  attained  by 
the  latter  was  soon  eclipsed  by  that  of  Mr.  James  Young,  who 
after  establishing  oil  distillation  at  Alfreton  from  tlie  Derbysliire 
petroleum,  began  to  distil  oils  from  tie  Bathgate  mineral  in  1850, 
and  soon  developed  this  industry  to  a  remarkable  extent* 

The  Erst  lamps  for  burning  liquid  hydrocarbon  vvhich  competed 
for  domestic  use,  in  this  country,  with  the  superior  kinds  of  lamps, 
introduced  after  1835,  in  which  animal  or  vegetable  oils  wore  bunied 
(solur  lamps  and  moilerator  lamps),  were  iLo  so-called  CAmpbine 
lamps  (known  as  tbe  Vesta  and  Paragr^n  lamps)  in  wbich  carefully 
recstifica  oil  of  turpentine  was  used.  They  gave  a  brilliant  light,  but 
soon  acquired  an  evil  reputation  as  being  dangerous  and  liable,  ujK»n 
the  least  provocation,  especially  if  exx^osed  to  slight  draughts,  to  fill 
the  air  with  adbesive  soot-flakee. 

After  a  time  Messrs,  G^eo^ge  Miller  &  Co.  of  Glasgow  (who 
held  fur  a  time  tbe  concession  of  the  protlucts  nuiuufac tared  by 
Mr.  Young)  tried  with  some  amount  of  success  to  use  tbo  lighter 
products  from  tbe  boghead  mineral  in  the  eampliine  hunp,  but  the 
chief  aim  of  Mr,  Young  appears  to  have  been  to  produce  tbe  heavier 
oil  suitable  for  lubrieating  purposes,  the  light  oil  or  naphtha  meeting 
with  an  indifferent  demand  as  a  solvent,  in  competition  with  eoal-tar 
napbthfij  in  the  manufacture  of  iudiurnbl>er  goods.  He,  however, 
hiniself  used  the  mineral  oil  prfMliieed  at  Alfreton  in  Argand  lamps 
in  tbe  earliest  days  r>f  his  operations;  a  small  sale  of  the  Bjitbgute 
t>il  ttKik  place  about  1852-3  for  use  in  Argand  lamps,  and  the  earliest 
description  of  hirap  employed  in  Germany^  where  the  utilisation  of 
mineral  oil  as  a  domestic  illuminant  was  first  developed,  appears  to 
have  been  <>f  the  Argand  typc\ 

In  1853  a  denuuid  sprang  up  for  tbe  lighter  paraffin  oils  in 
Germany.  For  three  or  four  years  previtmsly,  a  burniug  oil  was 
distilled  from  scbist  or  brown  c<'al  at  Hamburg  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Noblee,  who  gave  it  tbe  name  i>f  phokujene.  The  existence  in 
Glasgow  of  a  consiilerablo  supply  of  tbe  oils  became  known  to  a 
German  agent,  and  after  they  had  been  expt>rted  from  Glasgow  to 
Hambm^g  for  a  considerable  time  it  was  found  that  the  chief  purcbaser 
was  Mr.  C-  H.  btobwasser  of  Berlin,  who  appesirs  to  have  originated 
the  really  auooessfwl  employment  of  niinei'al  oils  in  lamps  for 
domestic  use,  and  to  bavo  been  tbe  lirst  to  bring  out  the  flat-wick 
barners  for  those  oils.     After  a  time  Messrs.  Ymmg  discovered  the 
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dcdiinAtion  of  their  oil,  wid,  having  brought  over  a  Dumber  of 
German  lamps,  for  which  a  ready  sale  was  found,  commenced  the 
lamp  manufacture  upon  a  large  scale,  and  rapidly  developed  the 
trade  in  mineral  (or  paraffin)  oil  for  burning  purposea»  which 
attained  to  great  importance  some  time  before  the  American 
petrolenm  oils  entered  the  market.  In  1859  a  firm  in  Edinburgh 
supplied  Young's  company  with  nearly  a  ([uarter  of  a  millitm 
burners  for  lamps,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States'  petroleum  industry  was  laid  by  Colonel  G.  L,  Drake, 
who  first  struck  oil  (in  Penngylvania)  at  a  depth  of  71  feet,  ohtaioing 
at  once  a  supply  of  1000  gallons  per  day.  Tlio  lamps  first  used  in 
America  were  probably  of  German  make,  but  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  lamp  manufacture  was  speedily  developed  to  a  gigantic  extent 
in  that  country.  Some  of  the  earliest  lamps  for  burning  mineral  oil 
m  dwellingp  which  were  produced  in  Germany  and  in  Scotland 
poesess  considorable  interest  as  ingenious  devices  for  promoting  the 
perfect  and  steady  combustion  of  the  oil,  and  as  attempts  to  dispen.so 
with  the  necessity  of  the  chimney  for  the  production  of  a  steady 
light.  In  one  of  these  a  small  lamp  was  introduced  into  the  base  or 
stand  of  the  lamp  proper,  and  a  tube  passed  from  over  this  little 
lamp,  through  the  oil  reservoir  into  the  burner,  so  as  to  supply  the 
latter  with  heated  air.  In  another,  a  small  fan  or  blower  with  simple 
clockwork  attached,  to  keep  it  in  rapid  motii>n,  is  placed  in  the  stand, 
and  supplies  the  flame  with  a  rapid  current  of  air.  Among  other 
workera  at  the  peHection  of  mineral  oil  lamps  was  the  late  Dr,  Angus 
th,  who  prtKluced  a  double-wick  lamp  some  years  before  the 
lUtiful  duplex  lamps  were  first  manuftictured  by  Messrs,  Hinks. 
»me  of  the  more  recent  American  lamps  exhibit  decided  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  construction  of  the  oil  reservoirs,  the  wick- 
holders,  and  elevators,  the  arrangements  for  extinguishing  the  lamps, 
Ac 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  discourse  to  deal  with 
the  uiarvellons  development  of  the  petrolemii  industry  in  Amertea, 
where  tlie  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania  now  furnishes  about  70,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day,  haviug  up  to  the  1st  January,  1884,  yielded  a 
total  of  250,000,000  barrels.  Nor  would  it  lie  relevant  to  enter  \i\>on 
the  equally  interestiug  t'opic  of  the  recent  extraordinary  progress  of 
the  same  industry  in  the  Caucasus,  which  is  chiefly  due  t^i  MciHsrs. 
Nobel  Brothers,  further  than  to  refer  to  the  fact  tliiit  the  Baku 
petroleimi  lamp  oil,  which  supplies  the  entire  wants  of  Bussia,  and  is 
grndnally  obtaining  a  footing  in  Germany  and  even  hero,  app3ars, 
m»tH'ithi*tanding  its  high  specific  gravity,  to  be  suitable  for  mineral 
oil-lamps  of  the  ordinary  construction.  This  seems  to  be  partly  owing 
to  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  lamp  oil  that  is  extracted 
from  the  crude  Baku  petroleuraj  in  consequence  of  which  the  variety 
of  hydrocarbons  composing  that  product  of  distillation  which  is 
used  for  illumiuating  purposes,  presents  a  narrower  range  than  is 
the  case;  in   the  oixliuary  American  ^>ctroloum  oil  of  couimerce.     It 
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Las  also  been  established  by  careful  observatioiis  wbicb  BeilBtein 
haB  instituted,  that  some  American  oil  which  is  specifically  lighter 
than  the  Bnkn  oil  is  not  so  readily  carried  tip  to  the  flame  us 
the  latter,  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick.  Mr.  Boverton  Eed- 
wood  has  carried  ont  some  instructive  eipeximente,  employing 
different  kinds  of  wick  as  siphons,  and  measuring  the  quantity  of 
different  descriptions  of  oil  drawn  over  in  corresponding  peri^ids  of 
time  by  the  different  wicks.  These  showed  that  the  Baku  kerosine  was 
drawn  over  with  decitledly  greater  rapidity  than  samples  of  American 
petroleum  of  ordinary  quality,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  a  sample  of 
American  kerosine  of  the  highest  quality  exhibited  a  corresponding 
Buperiority  over  the  Baku  oil  experimented  with.  The  nature  and 
bt'havionr  of  the  wick  plays  a  most  important  part  in  determining  the 
efltiLnenoy  and  also  the  safety  of  a  mlnerol  oil-  or  petroleum-lamp,  as 
will  be  presently  pointed  out. 

Ever  since  para&i  or  petroleum  oils,  which  may  be  included 
under  the  general  designatiou  of  mineral  oils,  first  assumed  im- 
portance fis  illuminating  agents,  accidents  connected  with  their  use 
have  continued  to  claim  prominence  among  those  casualties  of  a 
domcBtic  character,  which  tend  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  safety  of  the 
material  dealt  with,  or  of  the  method  of  employing  it,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  fulfilled  by  its  careful  use. 

The  employment  as  an  illuminant  of  the  most  volatile  portions 
of  fHL'troleum  which  are  classed  as  spirit  or  naphtha  has  been  chiefly 
limited  to  the  wickless  Holliday  lamp,  in  which  a  small  continuous 
snpply  to  a  chamber  heated  by  the  lamp  flame  which  surrounds  it, 
furnishes  the  vapour  which  maintains  that  flame,  and  to  the  small  so- 
callod  sponge  lamps  or  benzolino  lamps,  of  which  the  body  is  filled 
with  frftgments  of  sponge,  and  which  is  intended  to  bo  charged  only 
with  as  much  spirit  as  the  sponge  will  hold  thoroughly  absorbed;  the 
small  flame  at  the  top  of  the  w*ick-tube  being  fed  by  the  gradual 
abstraction  of  the  liquid  from  the  soaked  epouge,  by  the  wick  of 
sponge  or  asbestos  which  fills  tho  tube.  An  ingenious  application 
of  naphtha  as  an  illuminant  consigts  in  filling  a  reservoir  with 
sponge  fi-agmonte,  kept  s^jaked  with  the  spirit,  the  vapour  of  which 
descends  by  its  own  gravity  through  a  narrow  tube  at  the  base  of  the 
reservoir,  and  issues  fi-om  a  fish-tail  burner  under  sufficient  pressure 
to  produce  a  steady  flame  for  some  time. 

Tho  only  real  danger  which  may  attend  the  use  of  the  little 
sponge  lamps  arises  from  accidental  spilling  of  spirit  used  for  filling 
them  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  a  flame,  or  from  carrying  out  th| 
operation  ol'  filling  in  the  vicinity  of  a  light.  Indeed,  such  casualti 
as  have  been  attendant  upon  the  use  of  |>otroleum  spirit  as 
illuminant  have  been  mainly  eonneoted  with  the  keeping  and  handling 
of  tho  supplies  of  this  very  vulatile  liquid,  and  are  lai'gely  attributable 
to  want  t)f  caution  or  to  forgetfulness.  The  salutary  regulation  pro- 
eeribcd  by  law,  that  vessels  containing  tho  Fpirit  shall  bear  a 
conspicuous  label  indicating  its  dangerous  chai'actcr,  has  undoubtedly 
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very  beneficially  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  accidents 
with  it,  by  constajitly  ftdmonishirig  to  caution.  It  is  a  matter  for 
inuch  gurpriBe  and  regret  that  the  manufacturers  of  a  class  of  minors* 
eafety  lampK,  consisting  of  modifications  of  well-known  types,  with  the 
ordinary  oil  lamp  replaced  hy  the  sponge  lamp,  in  which  petroleum- 
f^irit  is  bnmed,  should  have  allowed  trade  interests  to  induce  them 
to  mialead  those  who  nse  these  lamps  with  regard  to  the  nnture  of 
the  illuminant  supplied  with  them,  by  dovising  a  name  for  it  which 
givtis  a  false  indication  of  its  nature,  being  designed  to  create  the 
belief  that  it  is  an  article  of  special  manufacttire»  allied  in  cliaracber 
to  aoamparatively  very  safe  oil  largely  used  in  miuera'  lamps,  while  in 
reality  it  is  a  well-known  article  of  commerce,  the  safe  storage  and 
1U6  of  which  demand  special  precautions  and  vigilance. 

The  Icctorer  took  occjision  to  point  out  here,  ten  years  ago,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  accidents  arising  ont  of  the  employment  of 
petroleum-  or  paraliiii-lamps  were  not  actually  due  to  the  occurrenco 
of  explosions.  Thus  the  incautious  carrying  of  a  lamp,  whereby  the 
liquid  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  warm  portion  uf  the  lamp  close 
to  the  burner,  may  give  rise  to  a  liherati<»tt  of  vapour  which  in 
esciiping  from  the  lamp  may  be  ignited,  causirtg  an  outburst  of  flame 
which  may  alarm  a  nervous  person  and  cause  the  dropping  or  ovcrtum- 
ihg  of  the  lamp.  The  accident  wliich  occurred  in  some  apartments  io 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  in  December  1882,  and'gave  rise  to  a  some- 
what alarming  fire,  appeared  almost  beyond  doubt  to  have  originated 
from  the  employment  by  a  ilomcstio  servant  of  a  contrivance  in  which 
petroleum  spirit  was  nsctd  for  heating  water ;  but,  as  petrol onm- 
Jampe  wore  used  in  the  particular  residence  where  the  fire  actually 
occurred ,  public  correspondence  ensued  regard  rug  the  dangers 
attending  the  use  of  such  lamps,  although  all  which  were  known  to 
have  been  on  the  premises  were  fortbcoraing  after  the  tire  and  found  to 
be  intact.  There  was,  at  any  rate^  no  evidence  whatever  adduced  in 
support  of  an  assumption  that  the  casualty  was  duo  to  the  explosion 
of  a  lamjf,  and  other  instances  might  be  (|uutod  in  wliich  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  fire,  or  the  destructiou  of  or  injury  to  life,  which  had 
evidently  been  caused  by  upsetting  or  allowing  to  fall  a  potroletmi- 
lamp,  baa  1>ecn  erroneously  ascribed  to  an  explosion, 

I'hcre  are,  however,  numerona  casualties  which  have  been  uu- 
qnr«tionahly  ciiused  by  the  oceurrence  of  explosions  in  lamps,  antl 
which  have  in  many  cases  been  followed  by  the  ignition  of  the 
oil,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  or  serious  injury  to  those  in  the 
immudiate  vicinity  of  the  accident.  Careful  inquiries  have  of  lato 
Immso  inatitutod  into  easualttea  of  thia  kind,  aud  in  many  inst^inecs 
fhe  exph>sions  have  been  distinctly  traceable  to  some  immediate 
OMUO.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  occur  some  considenible  time 
after  the  lamp  was  first  kindled,  and  when  the  supply  of  oil  remaining 
ID  the  reservoir  has  been  but  small.  Octuisional  examples  of  the 
fcfverse  wre  however  met  with.  Thus,  hvst  spring,  a  man  and  lits 
yootfcg  mm  were  sitting  at  a  table  reading,  his  wife  being  also  close 
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at  hand,  when  a  pamffin  lamp  wkich  bad  just  been  lighted  exploded, 
aod  the  room  was  at  once  set  on  fire  by  the  bnming  oil  wbicb 
escaped.  The  husband  and  wife  fled  from  the  room,  both  being 
Rtightly  injured,  but  the  child  was  unable  to  escape  from  the 
flame,  and  was  burned  to  death.  The  oil  used  in  the  lamp  was  of  a 
.well-known  brand,  baTiDg  a  flaehing  point  rang:ing  from  73"^  to 
80^'  F,,  and  assuniiiig  that  the  recently  lighted  lamp  had  been 
filled  with  oil,  and  was  iintanched  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  no 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  accident^  unless  perhaps 
the  reservoir  had  been  bo  completely  tilled  with  oil  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  liquid,  on  its  becoming  slightly  warm,  exerted  sufficient 
force  to  determine  the  fracture  of  the  glass  at  some  part  where  a  flaw 
or  crack  existed. 

A  lamp  accident  which  occtirrecl  Itist  July  at  Barnsbuiy,  causing 
the  death  of  a  woman  and  her  husband,  appears,  on  the  other  hand, 
dietinctly  traceable  to  the  production  of  an  cxiilosion  in  the  reservoir 
of  the  lamp.  The  latter  w^as  stated  to  have  been  alight  but  a  short 
ttme,  when,  the  huehand  being  already  in  bed,  the  wife,  in  her  night- 
dress, attempted  to  blow  out  the  flame  of  the  lamp ;  the  man  heard  a 
report,  and  looking  towards  the  lamp,  saw  his  wife  in  flames.  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  her  rescue  and  was  severely  burnt  in  extinguishing 
the  flames  in  which  she  was  enveloped*  The  woman  died  in  a  few 
hnnrs,  and  the  man  succumbed  three  days  later  to  the  injuries  received. 
There  being  no  witness  to  the  accident,  there  is  no  evidence  against 
the  supposition  that,  on  tho  occurrence  of  a  slight  explosion  in  the 
reservoir  in  the  lamp,  the  woman,  having  hold  of  it  when  attempting 
to  blow  it  out,  may  have  upset  it,  or  tilted  it  so  as  to  cause  the  oil  to 
flow  out  and  become  infiametL  The  lamp  may  have  become  fractured 
by  the  explosion  ;  hut  whenever  such  a  result  has  been  produced  the 
lamp  had  always  been  burning  some  time,  so  that  there  was  considera- 
ablo  air-space  which  could  be  filled  by  an  explosive  atmosphere, 
whereas,  in  this  case,  the  evidence  appears  positive  as  to  the  lamp 
having  been  full  of  oU  when  liglito^l. 

In  another  fatal  case  of  a  lamp  explosion  in  the  same  month,  at 
Mile  End,  the  accident  was  also  caused  by  tho  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  woman  to  blow  out  the  lamp  before  going  to  bed.  In  this 
case  tho  lamp  had  been  burning  for  three  hours;  the  husband 
of  t!ie  safiTerer  was  in  bod  asleep  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and,  the 
woman  being  unable  to  give  any  aecount  of  the  occurrence,  tho  only 
inf^jrmatioii  elucidating  it  was  furnished  by  the  daughter,  to  the  effect 
that  the  liimp  had  been  burning  for  three  hours,  and  that  it  was  tbe 
habit  *if  her  mother  to  extinguish  the  lamp  by  first  lowering  tho  wick 
and  then  blowing  down  the  chimney. 

Another  fatal  accident,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  lamp,  took  place 
at  Camberwell  last  January,  and  was  brought  about,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  cases,  by  attempts  to  extingiiish  the  lamp  by  blowing  down 
the  ohimnoy.  The  husband  and  two  sons  of  the  sufferer  were 
witnesses  of  this  accident;  the  lamp  had  been  burning  for  six  or 
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MTen  hours,  when  the  woman  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  haying 
~       ally  turned  it  down,  proceeded  to  blow  down  the  chimney ;  an 

tloaion  at  once  ocomred,  the  glass  reservoir  was  broken,  and  the 

inflamed  oil  flowed  upon  her  dress,  burning  her  most  sevorely. 

A  lamp  explosion  which  occorred  last  Decern ber^  in  a  van  use<l  as 
a  bedroom  by  an  itinerant  shopman,  at  the  so-called  World's  Fair 
held  at  the  Agricnltural  Hall,  Islington,  and  which  caused  the  death 
of  an  infant,  was  of  a  somewhat  difleront  character  to  the  foregoing. 
The  lamp,  which  was  of  the  duplex  form  and  was  attached  to  a 
bracket^  had  been  alight  for  some  hours,  when  a  woman  went,  &om  a 
neighbouring  van  nse^i  as  the  dwelling  room,  to  extinguish  it.  8he 
obterved  that  while  the  lamp,  or  wick,  was  only  burning  faintly,  the 
oil  in  the  rescrroir  was  alight.  She  placed  her  apron  o?er  the  top  of 
the  chimney  to  extinguish  the  lamp,  when  it  at  once  appearc^l  to 
explode,  and  the  burning  oil  set  the  interior  of  the  van  on  fire.  The 
woman  ran  out  for  help,  and  a  lad,  protecting  his  head  with  his  coat 
mshed  in  and  brought  out  the  infant  which  wag  lying  upon  the  bed, 
and  which  died  from  injuries  received.  The  oil  used  in  the  lamp  was 
believed  to  be  of  high  flashing  point,  being  obtained  by  the  retailer  who 
supplied  it,  from  a  firm  dealing  in  a  Scotch  shale  oil  manufactured 
by  the  Walkinshaw  Company  ( known  as  an  "  electric  light  *'  brand), 
A  sample  of  the  oil,  as  supplied  by  the   wholesale   dealers,  bad  a 

'  ing  point  of  114^  F.^  but  a  portion  of  the  oil  actually  purchased 

the  owner  of  the  lamp  had  a  flashing  jK)int  of  only  63"  F,,  nnd 
evidently  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  heavy  oil  aud  of  bonzoline. 
The  oil  in  question  would  naturally  become  exhausted  of  the  volatile 
spirit  after  the  lamp  had  burnod  for  some  time,  and  the  flame  would 
tlicu  have  burned  low  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  character  of  the 
poaiduttl  oil  ;  the  lamp  and  its  contents  would  have  thus  become 
highly  heated,  and  some  accidentil  disturbance  of  the  surrounding  air 
must  have  caused  vapour  generated  from  the  heated  oil  and  coutained 
in  the  air-space  of  the  reservoir,  to  l>ecomo  inflamed  ;  the  oil  itself 
being  thereby  ignited.  By  placing  her  apron  hastily  upou  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  the  woman  forced  air  into  the  reservoir,  and  thus 
either  caused  a  slight  explosion  to  take  place,  or  deterinined  the 
breaking  of  the  glass  by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature.  A  lamp- 
accident,  apparently  doe  to  the  same  eanse^  occurred  quite  re- 
cently in  the  cabin  of  a  small  steam-launch  on  the  Medway,  near 
Chatham. 

SaTeral  oatea  of  undoubted  lamp  exploaiona,  fortunately  un* 
sUaoded  by  serious  ooneequenccs,  have  come  to  the  lecturer's  know- 
ledge aa  having  r»ccurred  in  the  billiard-rooms  of  barracks  where 
petroleum  or  paraffin  oil  was  employed  as  the  illuminant.  These  lamps 
are  fixed  over  the  billiard  tables,  and  generally  speaking  the  rooms 
have  top-  or  sky-lights.  In  every  inatauce  the  lamp  hod  been  bum- 
iDg  for  several  hours  and  had  probably  become  more  or  less  houted, 
fMtpccially  as  shadt^s  of  sheet  tin  wore  placed  over  thorn  as  roflecturs* 
In  each  tmna  a  portion  tjf  the  glass  reservoir  was  blown  out  by  tbu 
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eicplosion,  and  the  oil,  bocoming  ignited,  biimt  portions  of  tha  tablo 
on  wliicli  it  fell. 

A  careful  investigation  of  accidents  of  wliich  the  fortjgoing  are 
illuBtrations,*  together  with  a  criticuleiaminatiun  of  the  construction 
of  Tarioug  lamps,  and  the  results  of  many  eiperimonts  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  led  the  lecturer  and  Mr,  Bed  wood  to  arrive  at  several 
deBoite  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  immediate  causoe  of  lamp* 
explosions  and  to  certain  circumstanoes  which  may  tend  to  favour  the 
production  of  such  explosions. 

If  the  lamp  of  which  the  reservoir  ia  only  partly  full  of  oil,  be 
carried,  or  rapidly  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  to  agitate 
the  liqtiid,  a  mixture  of  vapour  and  air  may  make  its  escape  from  the 
lamp  in  close  vicinity  to  the  flame,  and,  by  becoming  ignited,  deter- 
mine the  explosion  of  the  miiture  existing  in  the  reservoir.  This 
escape  may  occur  through  the  burner  itself,  if  the  wick  does  not  fit 
the  holder  properly,  or  through  openings  which  exist  in  some  lamps 
in  the  metal  work,  close  to  the  burner,  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  flame 
to  pass  thera  readily,  A  sudden  cooling  of  the  lamp,  by  its  exposure 
to  a  draught  or  by  its  being  bkiM^n  upon,  may  give  rise  to  an  inrush 
of  air,  thereby  increasing  the  explosive  properties  of  the  mixture  of 
vap!>nr  with  a  little  air  contained  in  the  reservoir,  and  tho  fiaino 
of  the  lamp  may  at  the  same  time  be  drawn  or  forced  into  the  air- 
spaoe  filled  with  that  mixture,  especially  if  the  flame  has  been  turned 
down,  as  the  latter  is  thereby  brought  nearer  to  the  reservoir.  Tho 
sudden  cooling  of  the  glass,  if  it  had  become  heated  by  the  burning 
of  the  lamp,  may  also  cause  it  to  crack  if  it  is  not  well  annealed, 
and  this  cracking,  or  fracture,  which  may  allow  tlto  oil  to  escape, 
may  convoy  the  idea  that  an  explosion  has  taken  place.  If  tho 
evidently  common  practice  is  resorted  to  of  blowing  down  the 
chimney  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  lamp,  tho  effects  above  in- 
dicated as  prcwiuceable  by  a  sudden  cooling  may  bo  combined  with 
the  sudden  forcing  of  the  flame  into  tho  air-space,  and  an  explosion 
is  thus  pretty  certnin  to  ensue,  especially  if  that  air-spacs  is  cou- 
eideruble.  If  the  flashing  point  of  tho  oil  used  be  below  tho 
minimum  {73°  Abel)  fixed  by  law,  and  even  if  it  bo  about  that 
ptiint  or  a  little  above  it,  vapour  will  bo  given  off  comparatively  freely 
if  the  oil  in  the  lamp  be  agitated,  by  carrying  the  latter  or  moring  it 
carelessly ;  the  escape  of  a  mixture  of  vapour  with  a  little  air  fnjm 
the  lamp,  and  its  ignition,  will  take  place  more  readily,  tjut  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  probably  he  feebly  explosive,  because  the  air  will 
have  been  expelled  in  gre4it  measure  by  tho  generation  of  petroleum 
vapour*  If  the  flashing  point  of  the  oil  be  high,  tho  vapour  will  be 
loss  readily  or  copiously  produced,  under  the  conditions  above  in- 
dicated, but,  as  a  natural  consequence,  tbe  mixture  of  vapour  and 
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air  existiDg  in  tlie  lamp  may  bo  more  yiolently  explosive,  because  tbe 
proportiott  c»f  tb©  former  to  the  latter  is  likely  to  bo  lower  and  nearer 
that  demaadod  for  tbe  production  of  a  powerfully  explosive  mixture. 
If  the  quantity  of  oil  in  tbe  lamp  reservoir  bo  but  small»  and  tho 
Air-«p(iO0  consequently  large,  tbe  ignition  of  an  explosive  mixture 
produced  witbin  tbe  lamp  will  obviously  exert  more  violent  eflfects 
tluui  if  there  be  only  space  for  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  and  air, 
because  of  tho  lamp  being  comparatively  full.  If  tbe  wiek  Ite  lo^vered 
very  umeh,  or  if  for  some  other  reason  tbe  flame  becomes  very  low, 
au  that  it  Ia  burning  beneath  tbe  metal  work  which  surrounds  and 
projeeta  over  the  wick-holder,  tbe  laoip  will  become  much  heated  at 
thoi»o  part8,  and  the  tendency  to  tho  production  of  an  explosive 
fuixtore  within  the  space  of  tbe  lamp  will  be  increased^  while,  at  the 
flame  time,  heat  will  be  transmitted  to  the  glass,  and  it  will  be  corre- 
spondingly more  snsoeptible  to  the  efifocts  described  as  being  exerted 
by  ita  sudden  exposure  to  a  draught.  Experimouts  have  deraon- 
stratod  that  a  lamp  containing  an  oil  of  high  fltishing  point  is  more 
liable  to  become  heattid  than  a  comparatively  ligbt  and  volatile  oil^ 
in  consequence  of  the  much  higher  temperature  developed  by  tbe 
combustion,  and  of  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the  heavy  oil 
is  conveyed  by  tbe  wick  to  tbe  flame.  It  therefore  follows  tbat  safety 
in  the  use  of  mineral  oil  btmpii  is  not  to  be  secured  simply  by  tbe 
employment  of  oils  of  very  high  flashing  point  (or  low  volatility), 
and  that  tho  use  of  very  heavy  oils  may  even  give  rise  to  dangers 
which  are  small,  if  not  entirely  absent,  with  oils  of  comparatively  low 
flashing  points.  Tbe  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  as  tbat  in  the 
training-ship  Goliath,  already  referred  to,  which  was  brought  about 
by  a  boy  letting  fall  a  lamp  which  had  been  alight  all  night,  and  which 
waa  60  hot  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  it,  appears  to  bo  primarily 
aficriiiablt)  to  the  use  of  an  oil  of  very  high  flashing  point ;  and  tho 
ihccidentat  the  Agricultural  Hall  furnished  another  illustration  of  tbo 
kind  of  danger  attending  tho  use  of  such  an  oil. 

The  character  of  tbe  wiek  very  materially  afibcts  not  only  the 
burning  quality  of  the  lamp,  but  al^^o  its  safety*  A  loosely  plaited 
wick  of  long  staple  cotton  draws  up  the  oil  to  the  flame  regularly 
and  frooIy«  and  so  long  as  the  oil  be  not  very  heavy  or  of  very  bigh 
flaahing  point,  and  therefore  diflicultly  vohitisiiblo  or  convertible 
into  vapour  (by  so-called  destructive  distiDatiou),  the  flame  will  con* 
tiaoe  to  bum  brightly  aud  uniformly,  witli  but  little  clmrring 
cfltict  u[)ott  the  wick;  that  is  to  say,  the  extremity  of  tbe  latter  will 
only  be  darkened  and  eventually  charred  to  a  ili stance  of  mnoli 
kMS  ihao  a  quarter  of  an  inch  downwards,  and  it  will  not  be  until 
tha  jiartial  exhaustion  of  the  oil-6upply  diuiinisbes  tfie  sixo  of  tbo 
Haaui  and  induces  the  user  to  raise  the  wiek,  that  tbo  latter  will 
bacoma  more  considerably  charred.  But,  if  the  wiek  bo  very  tightly 
plait^  and  made,  as  is  not  unfrequeutly  tbe  case,  of  a  short  staple 
cotton  of  inferior  capillary  power,  the  oil  will  be  less  copiously 
dawn  up  to  tho  flame ;  as  a  couset|uence,  the  length  of  exposed  wick 
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will  bo  increased  by  tbe  user  of  the  lamp,  and  as  the  evaporation  of 
the  oil  will  take  place  more  slowly  from  each  portion  of  the  wick 
which  faminhes  the  flame,  the  heat  to  which  the  cotton  is  exposed 
will  be  greater,  and  the  charring,  which  is  fatal  to  the  proper  feeding 
of  the  flame  bj  destroying  the  porosity  of  the  end  of  the  wick,  will 
take  place  more  rapidly  and  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Even  with  wicks  of  the  higher  qualities,  considerable  differences 
exist  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  oil  is  raieed  to  the  flame.  In  Mr. 
Redwood's  cxpcrimentB,  conducted  with  a  specimen  of  English  wick 
of  good  quality  and  with  a  very  snperior  American  wick,  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions,  the  quantity  of  oil  siphoned  over  by  the  latter 
in  a  given  time,  was  from  §5  to  47  per  cent,  greater  (according  to  the 
nature  of  oil  experimented  with)  than  that  carried  over  by  the  English 
wick. 

If  the  wick  be  at  all  damp  when  taken  into  nse,  its  power  of 
conveying  the  oil  to  the  flame  will  be  decidedly  diminished,  the 
Ofrpillaries  of  the  flbre  being  more  or  less  Mled  with  moisture,  and 
similarly,  if  the  oil  accidentally  contain  any  water,  the  latter,  passing 
into  the  wick,  will  interfere  with  the  proper  feeding  of  the  flame.  As 
the  oil  is  very  thoroughly  filtered  or  strained  during  its  transmission 
through  the  body  of  the  wick  to  the  flame,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
iiDpurities  suspended  in  the  liquid  will  be  deposited  within  the  wick 
and  wiU  gradually  diminish  its  porosity.  For  this  reason  the  same 
wick  should  not  be  used  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  it  is  docidedly 
objectionable  to  me  a  much  greater  length  of  wick  than  ig  necessary 
to  reach  to  the  l>ottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  to  continue  its  use  until 
it  baa  become  too  greatly  shortened  by  sucessive  trimmings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wick  should  always  be  of  sufficient  length  to  be 
immersed  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  oil.  It  is  evident  that 
the  copious  supply  of  oil  to  the  flame  will  become  reduced  as  the 
column  of  liquid  which  rovers  the  wick  in  the  reservoir  becomea 
reduced  in  height ;  hence  the  supply  of  oil  in  the  lamp  should  never 
bo  allowed  to  get  very  low,  not  only  because  it  is  undesirable  t^  have 
a  large  air-space  which  may  be  filled  with  vapour  and  air,  but  also 
because  the  burning  of  the  lamp  is  injuriously  aflccted  thereby. 

Some  lamps,  of  patterns  first  constructed  in  the  United  States,  are 
provided  with  what  may  be  called  a  feeding  wick  in  addition  to  the 
wick,  or  wicks,  which  furnish  the  flame.  This  wick  is  generally 
simply  suspended  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  burner,  and  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  re&t  rvoir,  being  so  placed  that  it  hangs 
against  one  flat  side  of  the  regular  wick,  and  thus  aide  considerably 
the  copious  and  uniform  absorption  of  oO  by  the  latter.  In  certain 
lamps  <jf  recent  construction  the  reservoir  which  contains  the  main 
supply  of  oil  is  so  arranged  (open  the  principle  of  the  old  study- 
or  Queen's  oil-b\mj>),  that  it  regularly  main  tains  at  a  uniform  level 
the  supply  of  ml,  which  surrounds  the  wick  in  a  small  central  reser- 
voir or  eyliuder,  Hoparated  from  the  main  reservoir  (excepting  as 
regards  a  small  channel  of  commnuication)  by  an  air-space,  which 
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gresentfi  the  Ariditional  adrantago  of  preveoting  tbe  trADeraissioti  of 
eat  to  tbo  oil-vesseL  TLis  kind  of  lamp  is  coiiBtriicted  eutirely 
of  metal ;  this  is  the  caae  now  with  a  very  larj^e  proportion  of  the 
lamps  in  use,  and  nnqnestionably  adds  greatly  to  the  safety  of 
lamps,  which,  if  oonstracted  of  jL^lass  or  porotlain,  aro  always  liiiblo 
to  aceideutal  fracture,  quite  apart  &om  the  question  of  poseible 
explosion. 

It  has  been  proved  eiperimtintally  that  if  the  reservoir  of  a 
burning  lamp  be  wanned,  so  as  to  favour  the  o mission  of  va^iour  into 
the  space  above  the  oil,  and  a  email  opening  in  the  top  of  tfie  reser- 
voir be  then  uncovered,  air  will  bo  drawn  into  the  ktter  and  form 
au  explosive  mixture  with  the  vapour,  which,  escaping  from  the  lamp 
close  to  the  wick-holder,  will  be  fired  and  produce  an  explosion  in  the 
lamp.  It  IB  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  very  imperfect  appre- 
ciation, by  some  lamp  designers,  of  the  conditions  which,  in  tbo 
construction  of  a  lamp,  secure  safety  or  determine  danger,  that  the 
resorvoira  of  some  jKitroleum  lamps  are  actually  furnished  with  an 
opGoing  in  the  upper  surface,  which  is  closed  with  a  more  or  less 
badly  fitting  metal  cap,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  filling  tho 
lamp  with  oil.  Independently  of  tlie  great  element  of  danger  which 
this  fitment  presents,  in  consequence  of  the  obvious  temptation  to  the 
users  to  replenish  the  reservoir  while  the  lamp  is  actually  burning,  it 
Uk  tery  likely  sooner  or  later  to  he  liio  means  of  admitting  to  the 
rcserrair,  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  tho  supply  of  air  necessary 
to  det^Tmiino  the  explosion  of  vapour  therein  exiBttnj:;^. 

Another  soure*^  of  danger  introduced  in  the  coustj-uction  of  lamps 
whiok  should  be  sufficiently  obvious,  and  to  which  reference  was 
made  when  first  discussing  the  causes  of  lamp  eiplosions,  consists  in 
tho  provision  in  many  lamps,  of  openings  of  considerable  size  close 
to  the  burner,  apparently  with  the  object  of  affording  a  passage  for 
tho  sir,  or  vapour,  in  tho  reservoir  which  may  expand  as  the  lamp 
becomciS  somewhat  warm.  Other  devices  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  consisting  of  sniall  ehaimels  or  shafts  brought  up  from  tho 
top  f»f  the  reservoir  to  the  seat  t  f  the  lamp  flame,  are  adopted 
in  some  American  lamps.  If  these  openings  or  channels  were 
protoctad,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  pnuciiilea  which 
govern  tho  construction  of  miners'  safety  lamps,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  flame  i*assiug  them,  they  would  obviously  Ik)  unobjeo- 
lionftble»  and  indeed  in  one  or  two  instancos  of  modern  lamps  the 
openings  which  have  been  jjrovidedl  for  tho  escape  of  expanding  air 
cr  Tmponr  are  of  such  dimensions  that  flame  could  not  pass*  A 
oittnle  arrangement  which  would  eflect  the  desired  object  with 
par&et  wifnty,  and  would  at  tbo  same  time  protect  the  lamp  wicks 
from  dct^jriorstion  by  tho  growser  iuijinritii  s  Huiiictim«s  contained  in 
portions  of  a  supply  of  oil,  js  to  attach  to  tho  bottom  of  the  burner  a 
oylindcr  of  wire  gauze  of  tbe  requisite  fineness  (28  meshes  to  tho 
tDob)  which  would  contain  tho  wicks,  and  would  allow  tho  passage  of 
sir  or  vafiour  through  it  towards  the  burner,  wliile  it  would  effectually 
Yai^XL    (No.  7f».;  r 
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prevent  the  tranBmission  of  fire  from  the  lamp  flame  to  the  air-spaoe 
of  the  reservoir. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  points  elicited  by  the  inquiry  in 
progress,  as  to  the  causes  of  explosions  in  petroleum  lamps,  and  the 
conditions  which  regulate  their  efficiency  and  safety,  having  now 
been  noticed,  it  remains  to  offer  a  few  simple  suggestions,  the  atten- 
tion to  which  cannot  but  serve  to  reduce  the  risks  of  accident  which 
attend  the  use  of  petroleum  and  paraffin  oil. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp  should  be  of 
metaL  It  should  have  no  opening  or  feeding  place  in  the  reservoir, 
nor  should  there  bo  any  opening  or  channel  of  communication  to  the 
reservoir  at  or  near  the  burner,  unless  protected  by  fine  wire  gauze, 
or  packed  with  wire,  or  unless  it  is  of  a  diameter  not  exceeding  0*04 
inch. 

2.  The  wick  used  should  be  of  soft  texture  and  loosely  plaited ; 
it  should  fill  the  entire  space  of  the  wick-holder,  and  should  not  be 
so  broad  as  to  be  compressed  within  the  latter ;  it  should  always 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  the  fire,  when  required  for  use.  The 
fresh  wick  or  wicks  should  be  but  little  longer  than  sufficient  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  and  should  never  be  immersed  to 
a  less  depth  than  about  one-third  the  total  depth  of  the  reservoir. 

3.  The  reservoir  or  lamp  should  always  be  almost  filled  before  use. 

4.  If  it  be  desired  to  lower  the  flame  of  the  lamp  for  a  time,  this 
should  be  carefully  done,  so  as  not  to  lower  it  beneath  the  metal- 
work  deeper  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  even  then  the  combustion  of  the  oil  will  be  imperfect,  and 
that  vapour  of  unconsumed  petroleum  will  escape,  and  render  the 
lamp  very  unpleasant  in  a  room. 

6.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  extinguished,  and  is  not  provided  with 
an  extinguishing  arrangement  (of  which  many  excellent  forms  are 
now  applied  to  lamps)  the  flame  should  bo  lowered  until  there  is  only  a 
flicker ;  the  mouth  ^ould  then  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  and  a  sharp  puff  of  breath  should  be  projected  across  the 
opening.  The  lamp  should  remain  on  a  firm  support  when  it  is  being 
extinguished. 

The  lecturer  hopes  that,  pending  the  more  thorough  treatment  of 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Redwood  and  himself  when  these  investigations 
are  completed,  the  points  dealt  with  in  this  discourse  which  relate  to 
accidents  with  petroleum  lamps  may,  on  the  one  hand,  tend  to 
dispel  groundless  alarm  as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  petroleum  and 
paraffin  oil  as  illuminants,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  to  convey 
some  useful  information  respecting  the  causes  which  lead  to  accidents 
with  lamps  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  avoided. 

[F.  A.  A.] 
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Pbof£Sso»  a.  W.  ItucKEit,  M,A.  F,R.8. 

LUinid  Fit  mi. 

Tub  moloeulcfi  Id  the  iuterior  of  a  lif^nid  arc  giirroimdijd  ou  nil  sides 
by  otberfl  which  they  attttK't,  aud  by  whicli  they  are  thcmaolvea 
attracted^  while  thuso  ou  tho  Burfaoe  have  neighbours  on  one  eido 
only.  In  eonseninenoo  of  this  difltircnco  in  their  surroundings  thoro 
is  in  all  probability  a  differciioo  iti  the  grouping  of  tho  intorior  and 
exterior  molecules  which  is  attended  by  corresponding  variutione  in 
the  physical  properties  of  the  liquiJ  of  which  they  are  coii8titueul 
ports.  Thus  it  was  shown  by  M.  Plateau  that  tho  viscosity  of  tho 
surface  of  a  liquid  is  in  general  different  from  that  of  its  interior. 
The  most  titriking  example)  of  this  pheiionienon  la  utTordcd  by  a 
eolation  of  feapouine.  Two  per  cent  of  this  substance  diss(dvo(l  in 
water  dijcs  not  effect  any  marked  change  in  the  properties  of  tho 
groat  maas  of  tho  liqnld,  but  predncos  a  most  remarkublu  increaso  in 
the  surface  visc<>sity,  so  that  forces  which  suihce  to  create  rapid 
motion  in  bodies  which  are  completely  iimuerse<l,  fail  to  prtjduco  any 
appreciable  movement  if  they  lio  in  the  exterior  sm-face.  The  firbt 
attempt  to  obtain  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  diffLreuce  of  tho  resist- 
aQCG«  experienced  by  a  hotly  oscillating  in  turn  in  tho  interior  and  iu 
the  BUifaoe  of  the  liquid  was  made  about  two  yours  ago  by  Messrs. 
^  1>ie6  and  Wilson,  students  in  the  Yorkshire  College.  In  the  c^ise 
[ft  horizontal  disc  suspended  in  water,  the  logarithmic  deci^ment 
to  about  one- half  as  the  eui'faoe  is  approached.  In  a 
I  aolution,  on  tho  other  hand>  it  is  125  timts  greater  in  the 
I  than  in  the  interior,  and  about  38  times  greater  in  the  surface 
at  a  depth  of  0*1  mm.  below  it.  Even  in  the  latter  case  tho 
greater  part  of  Uie  resistaiieo  is  due^  not  to  the  friction  between  tlie 
diac  and  tho  liquid^  hut  to  that  experienced  by  the  suppi>rting  rod  in 
the  surface,  so  that  in  all  probability  the  surface  viscosity  is  more 
than  GOO  times  greater  than  that  of  tho  mass  of  the  liquid. 

The  immooie  change  in  the  resistance  which  takes  place  when  the 
disc  is  immereed  to  a  depth  of  0*1  mm,  only  confirms  the  general 
opinion  that  any  peculiarity  of  grouping  or  arrangement  duo  to 
proximity  U*  the  Burfoco  oitends  to  a  vary  small  depth.  A  liquid 
mujt  thu^  bo  coneeiyod  aa  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  layer  or  skiii« 
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tho  properties  of  wbicL  urc  dlfiTerent  from  tbat  of  the  liquid  in  tlie 
interior,  and  to  wliich  rather  than  to  any  ideal  geometrical  bomidnry 
the  term  Bnrface  might  be  applied.  It  maj,  howeTer,  prevent  con- 
fdsion  if  it  ia  called  the  mirfcice4a}fer. 

Many  attempta  haTe  be^n  made  to  measore  the  thicknefKs  of  the 
Bnrfiiee>lairen  In  p&rticnlar,  M.  Plateau  Bindied  a  thinning  soap  film 
with  the  Tiew  of  determining  whether  or  no  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  enclosed  air  by  the  Mm  when  very  thin  is  the  same  mm  when  it  is 
oompamtively  thick.  Had  any  euch  difference  been  obserred  it  might 
bnt  have  been  taken  as  prima  fade  evidence  that  the  tennity  was  so 
great  that  sU  tbe  interior  portions  of  the  film  had  drained  away,  and 
that  the  thicknesH  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  two  enrface'liiyers. 

This  experiment  has  been  criticised  by  Prof,  Keinold  and  myself, 
bat  it  is  nut  Intended  in  this  lecture  to  enter  upon  the  general  question 
of  the  thickness  of  the  siirfaee*)ayer,  or  the  interesting  theoretical 
problems  which  are  closely  connected  with  it,  as  we  are  at  present 
engaged  in  an  investigation  which  we  hope  may  throw  further  light 
npon  the  subjwt  There  are,  however,  two  preliminary  questions  on 
which  we  have  arrived  at  de£nite  eonclneions. 

In  any  experiments  which  have  for  their  object  the  detection  of 
small  changes  in  the  properties  of  a  soap  film  as  it  becomes  thinner,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  assert  with  certainty  that  no 
causes  other  than  the  increasing  tenuity  have  been  in  play,  by  which 
the  efiect  looked  for  might  either  be  produced  or  masked.  Changes 
in  the  temperature  or  composition  of  the  film,  must  especially  be 
prevented. 

The  liquid  ordinarily  employed  ft>r  such  investigations  is  the 
**  liqnide  glycerique  '*  of  M,  Plateau.  In  dry  air  some  of  the  water  of 
which  it  is  in  part  composed  would  evaporate,  while  in  moist  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  hygroscopic  properties  of  the  glycerine,  additional 
water  would  be  absorbed.  Though  these  facts  were  well  known,  and 
though  they  are  evidently  possible  sources  of  error,  no  attempt  (as 
far  as  I  am  aware)  had  been  made  before  our  own  to  determine 
what  precautions  it  was  necessary  to  take  t«  prevent  the  results  ot 
experiments  such  as  M.  Plateau's  being  affected  by  them.  The  first 
question  then  that  we  set  ourselves  to  answer,  w^as — to  what  extent  is 
the  comfMJsition  of  a  soap  film  altered  by  changes  in  the  temperataro 
or  hygroBcopio  state  of  the  air  which  surrounds  it  ? 

The  method  adopted  in  answering  this  inquiry  was  to  measure  the 
electrical  resistance  of  soap  films  formed  in  an  inclosed  S2^*w?e  con- 
taining a  thcrranmcter  and  hair  hygrometer.  If  tlie  observations  led 
to  tJie  con  elusion  that  t]m  resistance  of  film  varied  inversely  as  its 
tliickness,  they  would  prove  that  no  change  in  composition  had  takeu 
place,  and  that  the  film  at  the  thinnest  had  aflforded  no  evidence  of  an 
approach  to  a  thickness  equal  to  that  of  the  surface-layers.  If  the 
specific  rcBisfcancij  waa  found  to  vary  according  to  some  regular  low  as 
the  thickness  altered,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
thickness  waw  not  much  greater  than,  and  was  possibly  even  less  than 
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ibat  of  the  two  sorfiMe^lAyerd.  If,  laatly,  the  changes  were  iiregalar, 
they  might  safely  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  teinperatore  or  coDsti- 
tudtin. 

To  obtain  the  desired  facts  it  was  necoseary  (1)  to  deviso  a  method 
of  forming  the  films  in  a  closed  chamber,  (2)  to  measure  their  thick- 
ness, and  (3)  to  determine  their  electrical  resistance. 

The  films  were  formed  in  a  glass  box  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a  pla- 
tinnm  ring  which  communicated  by  means  of  a  tube  with  the  ont- 
side.  In  the  earlier  experiments  a  cup  of  the  1 1411  id  was  raised  by 
rackwork  to  the  ring  and  then  withdrawn,  leaving  a  film  !»ehind  it 
The  latter  was  blown  ont  by  air  which  had  been  dried  and  passed 
through  tubes  containing  **  liquide  glycerifjno.'*  Wlicn  large  enongh 
it  adhered  to  a  second  platinum  ring  place<l  vertically  below  the  first, 
and  on  some  of  the  air  being  withdrawn  it  assum^  the  cylindrical 
form. 

The  thickness  was  measured  by  means  of  the  colours  displayed, 
two  independent  determinations  being  obtained  by  two  beams  of  light 
incident  at  different  angles.  Newton's  Table  of  Colours  was  re- 
vised, and  it  was  found  that  the  differences  between  the  thicknessea 
givuu  by  liim  and  tlioso  determined  by  new  experiment  were  far  greater 
than  tho  error  of  experiment  of  a  single  observer.  Hence,  if  accu- 
rate moasnromente  are  required  by  means  of  Newton's  scale,  every 
experimontor  must  reconstruct  that  scale  for  Id m  self. 

At  first  the  electrical  resistance  was  determined  by  means  of 
Vnieatstone's  Bridge*  The  edges  of  the  film  where  it  is  close  to  its 
aoUd  supports  are  often,  however,  the  seat  of  [phenomena  which  might 
affect  the  results.  Thin  rings  of  white  or  black  appear  which  alter 
the  resistance  oonsiderahly,  and  which  introduce  errors  for  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  allowance.  This  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  advantage  of  avoiding  errors  duo  to  polarisation,  and 
of  being  able  to  select  any  particular  part  of  the  film  for  examination 
instead  of  the  whole,  led  us  to  adopt  a  different  metbod.  Gold  wires 
attached  to  a  movable  support  were  thrust  into  tho  film^  and  the 
difference  of  potential  between  those  when  a  current  was  passing 
throagh  the  film  w^as  compared  with  that  between  tho  extremities  of  a 
known  resistance  included  in  the  Bame  circuit. 

The  result  of  these  observations  was  to  prove  that  the  specifio 
resiatanoe  of  the  films  altered  in  an  irregular  manner,  varying  between 
200  and  137  ohms  per  cubic  c«m,  A  closer  inspection  showt^  that 
abnormal  results  were  always  accompanied  by  abnormal  variations  in 
the  thermometer  or  hygrometer.  When  those  fibns  were  selected  which 
had  boon  observed  when  finch  variations  were  especially  small,  it  was 
found  tbat  the  range  of  variation  of  the  Bpecific  resistances  was  only 
between  137  and  110,  and  that  the  mean  value  was  143,  that  of  the 
liquid  in  mass  being  140 '5  (at  the  same  temperature).  It  was  also 
proTod  that  between  thicknesses  varying  from  1370  to  374  milUontha 
of  a  millimetre,  no  regidar  change  in  8i)ecific  resistance  could  be 
d«i60t<Hl,  tho  actual  variations  lying  within  2^&  per  cent. 
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The  conclxiBion  was  thus  amve^l  at  that  tho  spocifio  resistance  of 
tho  liquid  of  which  a  soap  film  is  formed  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  sajne  liquid  in  mass,  at  all  events  when  tho  thickness  is  greater 
tban  374  X  1*^^"  mm,  and  that  comparatively  small  chanoes  in  tho 
temperature  or  hy^os^pic  state  of  the  air  in  contact  with  tho  fiJm 
arc  attended  with  great  alterations  in  the  specific  resistance,  which 
indicate  a  considerable  change  in  composition, 

Tho  metht)d  of  experiment  made  it  possible  to  determine  tho 
amount  of  this  change.  Solutions  were  made  up  representing 
**  lir|uido  glycerique  "  which  had  lost  or  gained  given  percentage©  <rf 
water,  their  specific  resistances  were  determined  at  various  tempera- 
tures, and  approximate  forniulie  obtained  by  which  the  percentage  of 
water  present  could  be  calculated  if  tho  specific  resistance  and 
temperature  were  kno^Ti* 

The  results  of  the  application  of  this  method  of  analysis  to  a  film 
are  shown  in  tho  accompanying  figure.  The  abscissaj  represent  time, 
the  ordinates  of  curve  I.  represent  the  average  thickness  of  the  film. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  film  continued  to  get  thinner  during  the 
whole  time  that  it  was  under  observation.  The  electrical  observations 
however,  proved  that  at  first  the  product  of  the  resistance  and  thick- 
ness steadily  increased,  indicating  a  contjououg  loss  of  water.  Curve  II, 
shows  tho  numlwr  of  parts  of  water  in  100  of  the  solution  lost  at  tho 
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timefi  indicftttiid  by  the  ab^cieseB.  After  a  while  a  pioco  of  blotting 
p«por  which  had  boon  hung  up  insido  the  case  was  moistened  with 
water.  While  this  was  being  done  tho  obeurvatioEfl  wero  intemipted. 
Oq  their  renewal  it  was  foivad  tliat  although  the  film  thinned  as  steadily 
118  before,  the  product  of  the  resistance  and  thickness  diminished  in- 
sttmd  of  increasing.  Curve  III.  shows  the  steady  absorption  of  water 
which  fallowed  the  moistening  of  the  air.  These eiperiments  proved 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  film  to  undergo  great  changes  in  composition 
without  any  indication  of  the  fact  being  aftbnied  by  tho  colours  it  dis- 
plays. They  show  thai  if  the  composition  of  tho  "  liquide  glycorique  '* 
is  to  be  kept  constant,  all  change  in  tho  temperature  and  hygrometric 
state  of  Uie  air  must  be  as  far  as  possible  prevented*  In  later  experi- 
ments this  condition  has  been  secured  by  pliictng  the  film  box  in  the 
centre  of  a  water  tank,  and  by  keeping  an  endless  band  of  linen  hung 
up  within  tho  case,  and  which  dips  into  the  liquid,  continually 
moistened.  Observations  made  with  this  apparatus  show  that  these 
preeautiuns  wliich  are  certainly  necessary  aro  also  sufiicicnt. 

The  second  point  tc*  which  special  attention  has  hitherto  been 
given  by  Prof.  Reinold  and  myself  is  tlie  measurement  of  tho  thick- 
oeflB  of  very  thin  films.  If  the  thickness  is  less  than  a  certain  inagni- 
tndd,  the  fibua  api>ear  black,  and  thua  their  colour  gives  oidy  a  limit 
to  and  not  a  measure  of  theb'  thickness.  Black  iilms  display  many 
remarkable  properties.  In  general  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  thiek- 
neu  at  the  etlge  of  the  black  indicated  by  the  omission  of  several 
colours,  or  sometimes  of  one  or  two  orders  of  colours.  It  is  only 
under  rare  conditions  that  a  gradual  change  in  thickness  can  bo 
observe*]  from  the  white  to  the  black  of  the  iirst  order. 

To  determine  the  thickness  of  the  black  its  resistance  was 
measurcnl,  and  tho  thickness  calculated  on  ike  asmmption  that  the 
ttpt'cific  remstatkce  was  (he  same  as  that  of  the  liquid  in  vtass. 

The  observations  wero  made  in  several  difiereut  ways  and  proved 
that  the  thickness  of  the  black  portion  remains  constant  in  any  given 
mm,  however  much  its  area  may  alter.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  group 
of  films  measured  by  Wheatstone's  bridge,  the  avoi'ago  resistance  of  a 
black  ring  1  mm.  in  breadth  was  1'761  megohms  when  the  total 
breadth  was  2  mm.,  and  1 '  760  megohms  when  the  total  breadth  lay 
between  10  and  12  mm. 

Again,  the  resistance  of  the  part  of  the  film  between  tho  nccdlos 
nmxl  in  the  electrometer  method  was  practically  the  same  wlieu 
the  blaek  had  extended  over  the  whole  tilm  (10  mm.  long)  iis  it  had 
been  when  only  the  upper  11  mm,  wero  black.  Tho  iinal  measure- 
ment differed  &om  the  mean  by  only  0*1  {ler  cent.  Again,  in  another 
film  the  resistance  of  the  black  per  millitiietre  remained  the  game  to 
within  2' 5  per  cent,  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

On  the  other  hand  tho  experimeuts  also  proved  tijat  tho  thickness 
uf  tho  black  was  different  in  different  films*  The  values  found  varied 
between  7*2  X  10 ~-  and  14-2  x  10 ~*  mm.  Those  dillerenees  are 
quite  outside  tho  possible  eri'or  of  experimout.     If  thoy  wero  due  to 
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changes  in  tlic  coiistitutiou  of  the  liquid  of  which  tho  films  were 
formed,  it  is  very  iraprobable  that  the  epecific  reaistance  of  individual 
films  would  not  havu  shown  progressive  changeB.  As  hagbt^n  stated, 
none  such  wore  observed*  Tbe  mean  thickness  of  the  five  films  made 
of  *'liquide  glyeorique"  which  wore  observed  was  11*9  K  10"*  mm^ 
while  thitt  of  13  films  made  of  soap  soluttoa  without  any  glycerin© 
was  ir71  X  10 ~^  mm. 

Tho  assumptiou  made  in  those  calculations  that  tho  specific 
rcsiBtance  of  a  film,  the  thickness  of  which  is  ten  or  twelve  milliontbs 
of  a  millimetre,  is  tho  same  as  that  of  the  liquid  in  mass,  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  previous  experiments,  which  had  pifivotl  it  to  hold  good 
only  to  the  much  greater  thickness  of  370  X  10  "*  mm.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  to  check  tbe  results  by  an  independent  method.  For 
this  pur(>ose  50  or  GO  plane  films  were  formed  side  by  side  in  a  glass 
tube  which  was  placed  in  tho  path  of  one  of  the  interfering  beams  in 
a  Jamin*s  Interferential  Refractometer,  The  compensator  was  ad- 
justed so  that  it  had  to  bo  moved  through  a  large  angle  to  cause  on© 
interference  band  to  occupy  the  position  previously  held  by  its  neigh- 
bour, i.e.  to  alter  the  diffei-ence  of  the  paths  of  the  interfering  rays 
by  one  wave  leuL^tli,  This  angle  was  determined  for  tho  red  light  of 
known  wave  length  transmitted  by  glass  coloured  with  copper  oxide. 
When  the  films  had  thinned  to  tlie  black  they  wore  broken  by  means 
of  a  needle  which  had  been  included  in  the  tube  along  with  them,  and 
which  was  moved,  without  touching  tHo  tut»e>  by  a  magnet  Tho 
rupture  of  the  films  produced  a  movement  of  tho  interferenco  fringes 
which  w^as  measured  by  the  compensator,  and  from  which,  in  accordance 
with  well-known  principles,  the  thickness  of  the  films  could  be 
deduced. 

The  mean  thickness  given  by  seven  experiments  on  films  made  of 
"  liquide  glycerique*'  was  10  "7  X  10~*  mm.,  that  obtained  from  nine 
experiments  on  films  made  of  soap  solution  was  12*  1  x  10~Vmm, 
The  moan  of  tht^se,  or  11'4  X  10~*  mm.,  differed  only  by 
0*4  x  10~*nnii.  from  the  mean  thickness  deduced  from  the  electrical 
experiments. 

The  last  point  to  which  reference  is  neoeesftry  is  one  which  lies 
outside  the  main  lino  of  the  enquiries  above  described,  but  which  is 
nevertheless  not  without  interest.  In  the  course  of  tho  observations  it 
was  noticed  that  the  rate  of  thinning  of  a  film  seemed  to  be  a6!ected 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  it.  Some  exi^»erimentB 
made  on  this  point  last  year  proved  the  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  The  current  appears  to  carry  the  matter  of  the  film  with  it, 
HO  that  it  thins  more  rapidly  if  the  current  runs  down,  and  less 
rapidly  if  the  current  runs  up  than  if  no  current  is  passing.  This 
may  be  shown  as  a  kcture  oxijeriment. 

A  vertical  rod  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  rackwork  ia 
passed  through  tho  centre  of  the  ct>ver  of  a  glass  film-box.  To  the 
lower  extremity  is  attached  a  horizontal  platinum  wire,  from  which 
another  similar  horizontal  wire  is  6usi>ended  by  two  silk  fibres.     A 
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film  is  formed  by  loweriDg  the  whole  into  the  liquid  with  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  flooded.  The  light  reflected  from  the 
film  is  passed  through  a  Ions,  and  an  image  formed  upon  a  screen. 
When  the  bands  of  colour  are  seen  descending  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  film  a  current  from  50  Grove's  cells  is  passed  through  it.  If  the 
current  flows  downwards  the  bands  of  colour  move  more  quickly  than 
before ;  if  it  flows  upwards  their  motion  is  checked  and  they  begin 
to  ascend.  The  cause  of  this  curious  fact  is  still  unknown.  It  may 
either  be  analogous  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  '*  migration  of 
the  ions,"  or  it  may  be  a  secondary  effect  due  to  a  change  in  the  sur- 
face tension. 

The  general  relation  of  the  results  attained  in  these  investigations 
as  to  the  question  of  the  size  of  molecules  is  interesting.  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  2  x  10"*  mm.  and 
0.01  X  10"' mm.  are  superior  and  inferior  limits  respectively  to 
the  diameter  of  a  molecule.  Van  dcr  Waals  has  been  led,  from  con- 
siderations founded  on  the  theory  of  gases,  to  give  0'  28  x  10"'  mm. 
as  an  approximate  value  of  the  diameters  of  the  molecules  of  the 
gases  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed.  The  number  of  mole- 
cules which  could  be  plnced  side  by  side  within  the  thickness  of  the 
thinnest  soap  film  would,  according  to  these  various  estimates,  be 
4,  26,  and  720  respectively.  The  smallness  of  the  first  of  these 
numbers,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  liquid  used  on 
some  occasions  was  of  a  highly  complex  character,  containing  water, 
glycerine  and  soap,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diameter  of  a 
molecule  is  considerably  less  than  2  x  10"'  nmi. 

[A.  W.  R.] 
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in  tlio  Chair. 

VicToft  HoBSLKY,  Esq.  F.R.C.S, 

The  Motor  CenireB  of  the  Brain,  ajid  the  Mechanism  of  the  WilL 

Fkelinq  deeply  as  I  do  the  responsibility  I  have  incurred  in  nnder- 
taking  to  address  you  to-night,  I  desire  to  express  my  regret  that  I 
cannot  insteaii  sharo  with  you  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  di^ 
tingniehcd  man  who  has  been  prevented  by  a  most  painful  bereave- 
ment from  addressing  yon  tonight. 

My  subjeet  being  the  niechanifim  of  the  will,  it  might  be  asked, 
"  WLftt  has  a  eurgeun  to  do  with  pRychology  ?"  To  which  I  would 
answer,  "Everything."  For  without  sheltenug  myself  behind  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson's  trite  saying  that  **a  surgeon  should  be  a 
physician  who  knows  bow  to  use  his  hands,"  I  would  remind  yon  that 
pure  science  has  proved  bo  good  a  foster  mother  to  eiirgery,  that  diseases 
of  the  bmin  which  were  formerly  consiilored  to  he  hopeless,  arc  now 
brought  within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  knife,  and  therefore  a 
step  nearer  towards  euro.  Again,  I  would  remind  you  that  surgeons 
rather  than  physicians  see  the  experiments  which  so-called  Nature  is 
always  providing  for  ns,— experiments  wbicb,  though  horribly  chunsy, 
do  on  rare  occasions,  as  I  shall  presently  show  you  to-nigbt,  lend  lis 
p^wejful  aid  in  attempting  to  solve  the  most  obecurc  problems  ever 
presented  to  the  scientist, 

llie  title  I  have  chosen  may  possihly  bo  objected  to"  as  too  com- 
prehensive; but  until  we  are  ready  to  admit  a  new  tcnninology  we 
must  empliiy  the  old  in  order  to  convey  our  meaning  intelligihly, 
although  there  may  be  eoupJed  therewith  the  risk  of  expressing  more 
than  wo  desire.  Thus  when  I  speak  of  the  mechanism  of  the  will 
ftud  the  Biiitor  centres  of  the  hrain,  I  do  not  intend  (as  indeed  must 
b©  obvious)  to  disoiss  the  existooee  of  the  so-called  freedom  of  the 
will,  or  the  source  of  our  consciousness  of  vtduntary  power. 

I  shall  rather  describe  to  you  first  the  general  plan  of  the 
mecbauisra  which  conveys  information  to  our  brain,  the  thinkiug 
organ ;  next  the  arrangement  of  those  parts  in  it  which  are  concorutHi 
with  voluntary  phenomena;  and  Jinidly  I  shall  seek  to  show  by 
means  of  experiment  that  the  consciouauess  of  our  existing  as  singl 
beings,  the  consciousuess  of  our  possessing  but  ono  will  as 
say,  while  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  wo  possess  a  double  Dervous 
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RyBtem,  in  due  to  the  fact  tlmt  mirc  volition  is  clepcndent  entirely  on 
tbe  eiorcise  of  tho  attention  which  connotes  the  idea  of  Bingleness* 
Conscqtitintly  that  it  ie  impossible  to  carry  out  two  totally  distinct 
iiloHi^  At  one  and  the  same  n  torn  en  t  of  time,  when  the  attention  must 
of  course  Ixj  fully  Dngaged  upon  eaf^h. 

I  fear  that  in  making  my  ar^nuietit  consecutive,  I  ehall  liave  to 
pftgs  over  very  well-beaten  paths,  and  so  I  must  iisk  your  patience  for 
a  few  ujomouts  while  I  make  good  my  promissce. 

Tho  nervous  systenj,  whicli  in  man  is  composed  of  brain,  spinal 
cord,  nerves,  and  nerve-end iugn,  is  arranged  upon  the  fiimpUet  plan, 
although  the  details  of  the  saifio  become  highly  complex  when  wo 
arrive  at  the  top  of  the  Israin. 

At  the  same  time,  while  wo  have  this  simple  plan  of  structure,  we 
find  that  there  is  also  a  fundamoutal  mode  of  action  of  the  eamo — a 
mode  which  is  a  simple  exposition  of  the  principle,  no  effect  without 
a  cause— a  mode  of  action  which  is  known  as  the  phenomenon  of 
simple  reflex  action. 

The  general  plan  of  the  ivholo  nervous  system  is  illustrated  by 
this  model.  Imbedded  in  the  tissues  all  over  the  bfiily*  or  highly 
specialised  and  groujred  together  in  separate*  organs,  such  as  the  eye 
or  ear,  we  find  large  numbers  of  nerve-endings,  that  is,  small  lumps 
of  protoplasm  from  which  a  norve  libro  leads  away  to  the  spinal  cord 
und  so  up  to  the  brain. 

These  nerve-endings  are  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  different 
kinds  of  vibnvtion  by  which  energy  prescttits  itself  to  us.  As  the 
largest  example  of  these  nerve-end iogs,  let  me  lere  shtjw  you  one  of 
the  80-ea.Uod  Pacinian  bodies,  or  more  correctly  Miu^hall^s  corpuscleR, 
for  Mr.  John  Marshall  discovered  these  bodies  in  England  bofore 
Pa/?ini  publishcMl  his  observations  in  Italy.  Hero  you  see  one  of 
these  fioiall  oval  bodies  arrangcxl  on  the  ends  of  one  of  the  nerves  of 
the  fingorfl,  and  here  you  see  the  nerve  filu-o  ending  in  the  little 
protoplttimic  bulb  which  is  protected  by  a  number  of  concentric 
shell  ths. 

Pressure  or  any  form  of  irritation  of  this  body  at  the  end  of  the 
nerve  fibre  causes  a  stream  of  nerve  energy  to  travel  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  braiu,  and  so  wo  become  conscious  that  something 
is  happening  to  the  finger. 

Here  in  this  section  of  the  sensitive  membrane  of  the  back  of  the 
eyo,  the  retina,  you  see  a  similar  arrangement,  only  more  cojuplicated, 
namely^  uerFo  fibres  leading  away  from  snmll  prot^iplasitiie  masses 
which  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  light  and  trauRforming  it 
into  nerve  energy.  It  is  this  transformation  into  nerve  energy  of 
heat,  light,  pressure,  &c.,  which  it  seems  to  me  should  alone  be  called 
a  sensatitm,  irreHjicctive  of  consciousness.  And  in  fact  we  htibitually 
■ay  we  fetl  a  sensation*  The  terms  feoling  and  sensation,  however, 
are  frequently  used  as  interehangeable  expressions,  although,  as  I 
shall  show  yuu  directly,  "feeling  "  is  the  conscious  disturbance  of  a 
sonsory  centre  in  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  fat-t  feeling  is  the 
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oouscious  poroeption  of  ecufatious.     This  difitinction  between  feeling 

&nd  g^DsatioD,  if  dogniBtic^  will  gave  us  from  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  tho  word  sensation  ;  and  further,  the  distinction  is  ono,  as  I  have 
just  shown,  which  is  justified  hy  custom. 

Now  tho  uervo  fihro  which  conveys  the  energy  of  the  sensation  is 
a  round  Uiread  of  protuplasm  which  in  all  pr*>bftbility  connects  the 
nerve-ending  with  a  BtiUtiury  corpuscle  in  the  spiual  cord.  These 
nerve  fibres  mnniug  in  nerves  are  white,  whereas,  as  jon  know, 
protoplasra  is  grey.  They  are  white  because  each  is  insulated  from 
its  fellow  by  a  white  sheath  of  fiitty  substance,  just  as  wo  protect 
telegraph  wires  with  coatinge.  It  is  not  stretching  analogy  too  far 
to  say  that  nerve  force  may  jirobably  escape  unless  properly  insulated. 

In  consequence  of  the  fibres  being  covered  witli  these  white 
sheaths,  they  form  what  is  called  the  white  matter  of  tho  brain ;  while 
the  nerve  centres  are  greyish,  and  therefore  form  what  is  calleii  the 
grey  matter  of  the  brain,  so  that  the  grey  matter  receives  and  records 
the  messages  conveyed  to  it  by  the  white  insulated  fibres. 

From  the  sensory  corpuscle,  wliich  is  a  email  mass  of  protoplasm 
provided  with  hi*anches  connecting  it  to  neighbouring  corpuscles,  the 
nerve  energy  if  adequate  passes  along  a  junction  thread  of  protoplasm 
to  a  much  larger  corpuscle,  which  is  called  a  motor  c corpuscle,  and 
the  energy  of  which  when  liberated  by  the  nerve  impulse  from  the 
sensory  corpuscle  is  capable  of  exciting  muscles  into  active  contrac- 
tion.    These  two  corpuscles  ff»rm  what  is  called  a  nerve  centre. 

Not  only  are  the  motor  corpuscles  fewer  as  well  as  much  larger 
than  the  sensory  ones,  but  also  the  nerve  fibres  which  go  out  from 
tliem  are  Iftrgt+r  too.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  wo  had  another  close 
analogy  to  electrical  phenomena ;  for  here,  where  we  want  a  sudden 
discharge  of  a  considerable  intensity  of  nerve  force,  we  find  to  hand  a 
large  accumulator  mechanism  and  a  large  conductor,  the  resistance  of 
which  may  justly  be  supposed  to  be  low.  Finally,  the  motor  nerve- 
fibre  terminates  in  a  protoplasmic  mass  which  is  firmly  united  to 
muscle  fibre,  and  which  enables  the  muscle  fibre  to  ccmtract  and 
cause  movement  of  ono  or  more  muscles.  Now,  with  this  idea  of  th 
general  plan  on  which  the  whole  nervous  system  is  constructed,  you 
will  understand  that  muscular  action,  i,  e.  movement,  will  occur  in 
proportion  to  (1)  tl  e  intensity  of  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory 
corpuscle,  and  (2)  the  resistance  in  the  diflferont  channels.  When  a 
simple  flow  through  tho  wliole  apparatus  occurs,  it  is  called  a  simple 
reflex  action,  and  this  was  discovered  in  England  by  Dr.  Marshall 
EaU. 

To  recapitulate ;  a  nerve  centre,  theoretically  speaking,  we  find  to 
consist  of  a  sensory  corpuscle  on  the  one  hand  and  a  motor  corpuscle 
on  the  other,  both  these  being  united  by  junction  threads  or  com- 
missures. To  such  a  centre  eumo  sensations  or  impressions  from  the 
nerve-endings,  and  from  such  a  centre  go  out  impulses  which  set  tho 
muscles  in  action. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  most  elementary  point,  because 
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il  Appears  to  mo  that  in  conaetiuenoe  of  the  rapiditj  with  which 
function  is  being  demonstrated  to  be  definitely  localised  in  varioua 
pc^rtionH  of  the  cerebral  he tni spheres,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jackson's  grand  general tsutions  on  nerve 
fnnction,  and  that  we  are  graduallj  inclining  to  the  belief  that  the 
fouction  of  each  part  is  Yery  distinct,  and  therefore  can  most  readily 
act  without  disturbing  another  part. 

In  fact,  wo  are  perhaps  drifting  towards  the  quicksan<l8  of  spon- 
taneity, and  disregarding  entirely  the  facta  of  evevy-day  life  which 
show  that  every  cycle  of  nerve  action  includes  a  diBturbauco  of  the 
sensory  side  as  well  as  the  active  motor  agency.  Did  we  in  fact 
admit  the  possibility  of  the  motor  corpuscle  acting  per  ge,  and  in  the 
aheenee  of  any  sensory  stimulation,  we  should  again  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  believing  that  an  effect  could  be  produced  in  the  abaonoQ 
of  a  cause. 

For  these  reasons  such  a  centre  has  been  termed  kiniesthetic  or 
senFori  motor,  and  such  centres  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  spinal 
eord,  and  they  perform  for  us  the  lower  functions  of  our  lives  with- 
out arousing  our  cons^Jioiisness  or  only  the  substrata  of  the  same. 

But  now,  turning  to  the  brain,  although  I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  maintain  the  idea  just  ennnciated  that  when  discussing  the  abstract 
side  of  its  functions  we  should  remember  the  sensori  motor  arrange- 
ment  of  the  ideal  centre,  I  shall  have  to  show  yon  directly  that  the 
two  sides,  namely,  the  sensory  and  motor  in  the  brain  are  separated 
by  a  wide  interval,  and  that  in  consequence  we  have  got  into  tbe 
habit  of  referring  to  the  groups  of  sensory  and  motor  eorpuseles  in 
the  brain  as  distinct  c^antros.  I  trust  you  will  not  coofuse  these  ex- 
presaions,  this  unfortunately  feeble  terminology,  and  that  you  will 
understand,  although  parts  may  be  anatomically  separated  and  only 
connected  by  commissural  threads,  that  functionally  they  are  closely 
correlated. 

In  consequence  of  the  bOateral  symmetry  of  our  bodies  we  jKissess 
a  double  brain — a  practically  gymmetrical  arrangemont  of  two  in- 
timately couneetud  halves  or  hemispheres  whicli,  as  you  laiow,  are 
concerned  with  opposite  sides  of  tlie  body,  for  the  right  hcniiaphoro 
mov^  the  left  limbs,  and  rice  ttrsd. 

For  my  purpose  it  will  be  sufl&ciont  if  we  regard  the  brain  as  com- 
posed of  two  great  collections  of  groy  matter  or  norvo  corpuscles 
which  are  connected  with  sensory  nerve-endings,  with  muscles,  and 
intiniately  with  one  anuther* 

In  this  transTcrse  section  of  a  monkey's  brain,  which  is  stained 
dark  blue  to  show^  up  its  component  parts,  you  w^ill  sec  all  over  the 
surface  a  quantity  of  dark  grey  matter,  which  is  simply  the  richly 
convoluted  surface  of  the  brain  cut  across.  Observe  it  is  aUnit 
J  inch  deep,  and  from  it  kad  downwards  numerous  white  fibres  down 
towards  the  spinal  cord.  The  surface  *jf  the  brain,  tbe  highest  and 
m^iist  com  plicated  part  of  the  thinking  organ,  is  eallod  the  cortex,  bark, 
UT  rind,  and  in  it  are  arranged  the   motor   centres  I  atn  alwHit  iy> 
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describe*  Those  white  fibrea  coming  aw^iy  from  it  to  the  cord,  uot 
only  are  chatmek  convcjiiig  messngos  down  to  the  tutiscles,  but  also 
carrying  messagoB  from  the  inn umc ruble  Bcnso  corpttsclos  all  over  iho 
body. 

So  much  for  one  grey  moss  of  centres.  Now  down  here  at  the 
of  tbe  brain  yon  see  two  lumps  or  masses  of  the  same  natnro, 
these  are  called  therefore  the  basal  ganglia  or  grey  niasfieg.  Since  thej 
are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  paths  fr^m  the  eortex,  and  undonbtodly 
do  not  interfere  with  the  passage  of  impulses  along  thoeo  paths^  wo 
may  put  them  aside,  remembering  that  they  probably  are  concerned 
mth  low  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  sach  as  eating,  «l^c.,  which  are 
popularly  termed  automatic  functions. 

In  this  i^hotograph  of  a  model  matle  by  Professor  Aeby,  of  Borne, 
you  see  ropresonted  from  the  front  the  two  cerebral  Itemisphores  with 
tlio  centres  in  the  cortex  as  little  masses  on  the  surfaeo,  and  the  basid 
ganglia  as  darker  ones  at  tbo  bottom,  while  leading  from  tbem  down 
into  the  spinal  cord  are  wires  to  indicate  the  channels  of  commu- 
nication. 

Note  in  passing  that  both  hemispheres  are  connected  by  a  thick 
band  of  fibres  called  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  chise 
union  thus  produced  between  tbo  two  halves  that  leads  in  a  great 
measure  (though  not  wholly)  to  ctjiiaonaiice  of  ideas* 

The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  will  be  rendered  still  clearer  by  this 
scheme^  in  which  I  he  cortex  is  represented  by  this  concave  mass,  and 
tbe  tibres  issuing  from  tbo  same  by  these  threadt** 

The  basal  ganglia  would  occu])y  this  position,  and  they  liave  their 
own  systiui  of  fibres. 

I  will  now  leave  these  generalisations,  and  ex  phi  in  at  once  tbe 
groftt  advance  in  our  knowLdgo  of  tbe  brain  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  decade.  The  remarkable  discovery  that  tbe  cortex  or 
Eurtuce  of  the  brain  coat4iincd  centres  which  governed  detinite  groups 
of  miificb-s,  was  first  made  by  the  Gennan  observers  llitzig  and 
Fritscli ;  their  results  were,  however,  very  incomplete,  and  it  was 
reserved  fi>r  Professor  Forricr  to  pro<lnce  a.  masterly  demonstration  of 
the  exintenco  and  exact  position  of  these  centres,  and  to  found  an 
entirely  now  scheme  of  cerebnil  pbysitjlogy. 

The  cortex  of  the  braiii^  ul though  it  is  convoluted  in  this  exceed- 
ingly cemplex  manner^  fortunately  shows  great  constancy  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  convolutions,  and  we  may  therefore  reaJjly  grasp 
the  main  features  of  the  eamo  without  much  trouble. 

Ynmi  this  photogniph  of  tbo  left  side  of  an  adult  human  brain, 
yon  wdl  see  that  its  outer  Kurfaco  or  cortta  is  deeply  fissured  by  a 
groove  nmning  backward  just  below  its  middle,  which  groove  is 
called  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  after  a  distinguished  med  jeval  anatomist. 
This  fissure  if  carried  upwards  wouhl  almost  divide  the  brain  into  a 
motor  half  in  front  and  a  sensory  half  Ixthind. 

Of  equal  practical  importance  is  another  deep  fissure  which  runs 
at  an  oj»cu  angle  to  the  last,  and  which  is  called  the  fissure  of  Bolando» 
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Bolftudo  being  another  pioneer  of  cerobral  topograpby.  Now  it  is 
ftronnd  this  fissure  of  E<ilaiido  thnt  the  motor  eidc  of  tbo  centres  for 
voluntary  movement  is  tiitoattirl ;  and  when  this  portioii  of  tbo  cortex 
is  irritated  by  gentle  electric  currents,  o.  constant  movement  follows 
ftccnrding  to  the  part  stimulated. 

Becanse  of  their  upward  direction,  tbo  convolutions  boimcling  the 
fiasure  of  Kolando  are  called  respoctivoly  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ijding  parietal  convolutions. 

Now  here,  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  fissure  of  Bolaudo,  we  find 
ftreaa  for  the  movement  of  both  sides  of  the  face»  tliut  is  to  say, 
is  regards  this  particular  piece  of  the  cortex,  it  has  the  power  of 
moving  not  only  its  regular  side  of  the  face,  the  right,  but  also  the 
left — ^that  in  fact  both  sides  of  the  face  Aiove  by  impulse  from  it. 

Higher  up  we  find  an  area  for  movement  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  face  only.  I  reserve  for  a  mciraent  the  description  of  this  portion 
of  the  brain,  and  i)ass  on  to  my  that  above  these  centres  for  the  face 
we  find  the  next  is  for  the  upper  limb,  and  most  especially  the  common 
movement  of  the  upper  limb,  viz.  grasping,  indeed  the  only  forward 
movement  which  the  elbow  is  eapablo  of,  namely  flexion.  The 
gmsping  and  bringing  of  an  object  near  to  us  is  the  commonest 
movement  by  far,  and  we  find  bore  that  this  centre  is  mainly  con- 
cenjcd  in  it.  Behind  the  fissure  of  Etdando,  Dr,  Ferrier  placed  tbo 
•ftntres  for  the  fingers. 

Neit  above  the  arm  area  is  a  portion  of  the  coi  tex  which  moves 
the  lower  limb  only,  and  in  front  of  this  again  is  an  area  for  consonant 
action  of  the  €>pposito  arm  and  letr. 

Let  mo  hero  remind  you  tliat  this  being  tbo  left  hcmi«pliero,  theso 
are  the  centre-a  for  movement  t»f  the  oppositCj  that  is  the  right  limbs, 
and  that  in  the  other  hemisphere  there  are  corresponding  areas  for  the 
left  limbs. 

Thus  here  we  have  mapped  out  those  portions  of  the  cortex  which 
regulate  the  voluntary  movement  of  the  limbs,  80  far  I  have 
omitted  mention  of  the  mnscles  of  the  trunk,  namely,  those  which 
move  the  shonlders,  the  hips,  and  bend  and  straighten  the  bttck. 
Dr.  Ferrier  bad  shown  that  there  existed  on  the  outer  surfuce  of  the 
cortex,  here,  a  small  area  for  the  movement  of  the  head  from  side  to 
aide. 

Prr»fosiior  Sehilfer  and  myself  have  fonnd  that  the  large  trunk 
miiscles  have  spc^eiul  ai-eas  tor  their  movement,  ranged  abjng  the 
margin  of  the  hemisphere^  and  dipping  over  inU)  the  hiiigitudinal 
fissure.  Thus  all  the  muscles  «if  the  body  are  now  accounted  for,  and 
I  will  first  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  arranged 
IB  the  ortbir,  from  below  upwards,  of  luce,  arm,  le^',  and  trunk. 

Tbo  cunsideration  of  this  very  definite  arrangement  led  Dr. 
Lauder  Brunton  to  make  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  it  foHowed  as 
m  fidoeasary  result  of  the  progressive  evolution  of  our  faculties.  For 
pffomimng  in  the  first  place  fi'om  well  ascertained  broad  gencralisa- 
iioQs  that  the  highest  centre,  physically  s|K}Hking,  is  also  the  highest 
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fanctianally  atnl  most  recent  in  acqairoraeut,  we  find  that  tbo  lowest 
is  tlio  facxj,  and  iben  wo  remember  that  tho  lowest  animals  aimplj 
grasp  their  food  with  thoir  mouth,  I  unagiQe  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  tho  notorious  eonfefisitm  that  our  faculties  are 
arraoged  for  the  purpr»BC  of  ohtiiining  food  as  the  prinmry  object  of 
what  16  called  bare  existence. 

Proceeding  apwardi*  in  the  scale  of  eyolution,  we  next  find  animals 
which  can  grasp  their  prey  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth,  and  so  we 
find  next  to  tlio  face  area  evolved  that  for  the  anu. 

And  so  on,  the  next  step  would  bo  the  development  of  the  legs  to 
run  after  the  prey,  and  here  i^  the  leg  centre;  while  finally,  the 
trunk  muscles  are  dragged  in  to  help  tho  limbs  more  cHeetiially. 

To  my  mind  this  idea  receives  overwhelming  support  from  tbo 
cnnaiilcration  of  tho  fact  that  tho  higher  our  centres  arc?,  the  more  they 
require  education  ;  the  infant,  for  instance^  in  a  few  days  shapes  its 
face  quite  correctly  to  produce  tho  food-inspiring  yell,  yet  takes 
months  or  years  to  e<]ucate  its  upper  limbs  to  aid  it  in  the  same 
laudable  enterprise.  Finally,  what  terrible  probation  some  people 
pass  through  at  the  hands  of  dancing-masters  before  their  trunk 
muscles  will  l>end  into  tho  bow  of  politeness. 

Now  to  return  to  the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  to  the 
areas  for  movements  of  the  face,  it  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  the 
two  Dax's  and  Professor  Broca  that  when  this  portion  of  the  brain 
immediately  in  front  of  the  face  area  was  destroyed^  that  the  person 
lost  tliG  power  of  articulate  speech,  or  was  only  capablo  of  uttering 
interjections  and  customary  "  strange  oaths,** 

In  fact  this  small  portion  of  the  left  sitle  of  our  brains  (about  IJ 
squnre  inches)  is  the  only  apparatus  fur  expressing  our  thoughts  by 
articulating  suutiils,  and  note  particularly  that  it  is  on  the  left  side. 
The  coi  responding  piece  on  the  right  side  cannot  talk  as  it  were. 
This  remarkable  state  of  things  is  reversed  in  left-handed  people. 
In  tliose  tho  right  hemisphere  predominates  ;  and  so  we  find  that 
when  this  portion  was  diseased,  there  followed  aphasia,  as  it  is  calleil. 
While,  however,  tho  right  side  customarily  says  nothing,  it  can  bo 
taught  to  do  so  in  young  people,  though  not  in  the  aged< 

Before  leaving  these  motor  areas,  let  mo  repeat,  by  way  of  recapitu- 
hition,  that  the  only  truly  bilaterally  iwting  areas  are  those  fur  the 
lower  facial  and  throat  muscles.  Thif^  is  a  most  important  fact,  for 
tlie  ideji  has  recently  been  i>ropound€d  that  both  sides  of  the  lK>dy  are 
represented  in  each  motor  region  of  each  hemisphere.  That  is  to  say, 
each  motor  area  has  U)  do  with  tho  movements  of  both  upper  limbs^  for 
example^  In  support  of  my  contention  that  this  is  not  in  accordance 
with  clinical  facts,  let  me  here  show  yuu  photographs  of  the  brain  of 
a  man  who  was  iiuft>rtuuato  enough  to  suffer  destruction  of  the  fibres 
lemling  from  one  mottjr  arc^a.  Here  you  see  a  puncture  in  the  brain 
which  has  caused  hajmorrhago  beneath  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the 
motor  convolutions  in  front  and  behind  it. 

In    this   transverse   section  of   tho  same  spot  you  see  that  tho 
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Iiasmorrhago  has  ploirgbed  up  the  interior  of  the  brain.  Here  is  tbe 
eortieal  grey  matter,  but  itaiibres  leading  down  to  tlie  muscles  are  all 
deetroycd. 

Now  in  cxttminicg  tbis  patient  I  Asked  bim  to  move  bis  left  nrm 
or  leg;  be  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  uoderatanding  tbo  question, 
made  tbe  eflbrt  as  wo  say,  but  no  movement  oeeurred. 

Now  if  both  sides  of  tbe  body  uro  repi'esented  in  each  heniispbere, 
it  eeems  to  me  that  sucb  a  ca^e  would  be  impossible,  or  at  Ic^ast  that; 
a  little  practice  would  enable  the  other  hemisphere  to  do  the  work 
but  all  clinical  facts  say  that,  onoe  destroyed,  tbe  loss  is  nercr 
recovered. 

If  we  examine  this  motor  region  of  tbe  cortex  with  tbo  microscope, 
we  of  course  find  these  large  corpuscles,  which  we  have  learnt  aro 
those  which  alone  give  energy  to  the  muscles. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  motor  region  consists  solely  of 
those  corpuscles.  On  the  contrary,  as  you  see  in  this  diagram,  wo 
have  several  luyers  of  corpascles.  I  shall  return  to  tbis  arrangement 
of  the  corpuscles  directly- 
Looking  back  at  tbe  surface  of  tbe  brain,  you  notice  that  I  have 
only  accounted  for  but  a  Hmall  portion  of  tbo  cortex.  Dr.  Terrier 
was  the  first  to  show  that  the  portion  of  cortex  which  perceived  (and 
I  use  the  word  in  its  strictest  sense)  tbe  sensation  of  light  was  this 
|Miri,  and  it  is  therefore  called  tbe  visual  centre  or  area.  From 
reoont  researches  it  would  appear  that  we  must  give  it  the  limits 
drawn  on  this  diagram.     Below  it  we  find  the  centre  for  heftrlug. 

Thus  we  know  where  two  sense  perceptive  centres  are  situated. 

]£oroecopical  investigation  shows  that  tbis  sensorial  portion  of 
the  cortex  is  very  deficient  in  large  corpuscles^  and  is  correspondingly 
rich  in  small  celle.  Here  in  tbis  diagram  you  see  these  two  kinds 
aC  structure  in  tbe  cortex  eerebri.  Note  tbe  greater  nimiber  and 
complication  of  tbe  Binall  corpuscles  in  tbe  sensory  part  of  tbe  cortex, 
And  tbo  comparatively  fewer  though  much  larger  corpuscles  in  the 
motor  region. 

It  seems  to  me  that  several  bcdiefs  are  justified  by  these  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  movements  prwlnced  by  tbe  action  of  tbeso 
motor  centres  are  always  the  same  for  the  same  centre ;  consetj^uently 
it  has  only  one  thing  to  do,  one  idea  as  it  were*  Thus,  for  instance, 
bending  of  the  arm ;  this  action  can  only  vary  in  degree,  for  tbe  elbow 
will  not  permit  of  other  movements.  Henoe  we  may  look  upon  it  as 
one  idea.  Now  observe  that  where  one  idea  is  involved,  we  have  but 
few  corpuscles. 

Next  consider  tbe  multitude  of  ideas  tliat  crowd  into  our  mind 
when  we  receive  a  sensation.  Ouo  idea  thou  rapidly  calls  up  another, 
and  fto  we  find  anatomically  that  there  are  a  corresponding  miicli 
greater  number  and  complication  of  norvo  corpuscles. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  we  arc  justified  in  asserting  that  whore  in 
the  nervous  system  a  considerable  intensity  of  nerve  energy  is  re- 
quired (e.  g.  for  the  contraction  of  muscles)  you  find  a  few  large  cor- 
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but  i^-pw  the  si'^^ial  interest  attaching  to  the  semorr  perceptire 
MTfitn  :»  tLat  th«6T.  Gnlike  the  nnjtor  areagf  tend  to  he  related  to  both 
friden  of  the  b.«iy.  With  our  habit  of  coostantlT  focussing  the  two 
eT«s  on  cne  "bj^«t.  it  will  strike  jon  at  cmee  that  LabitnallT  we  can 
onlj  be  attei:tiTelT  coziscions  of  one  object  at  a  time,  since  both  eje^ 
are  engageii  in  Looking  at  it.  and  as  Ton  know  we  cannot  as  a  matter 
of  fact  If'jok  St  two  things  at  once. 

Hence  I  take  it,  loth  sensorr  perceptiTe  centres  are  always  fnllj 
occupied  with  the  same  object  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  therefore 
we  haTe  o^mplete  bilateral  repieaentation  of  both  sides  of  the  bodj  in 
each  hemisphere.  A^  a  farther  consequence,  each  sensory  perceptire 
area  will  register  the  idea  that  engaged  it;  in  other  words,  both 
centres  will  remember  the  same  thing.  Thus  it  happens  that  each 
sensory  area  can  perform  the  dnty  of  the  other,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
matter  of  comparatiye  indiderence  whether  one  is  destroyed  or  not, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  this  happens  we  find  that  the  person  or 
animal  recognises  objects  as  they  actually  are,  and  in  iSu:t  has  no 
doubt  as  to  their  nature.  Here  you  see  anatomically  the  reason  of 
this  peculiarity  is  found  to  be  that  the  optic  or  seeing  nerres  cross 
one  another  incompletely  in  going  to  each  hemisphere,  and  thus 
each  sensory  centre  represents  half  of  each  eyobalL 

I  must  pass  rapidly  to  the  description  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain — the  hinder  and  front  ends.  At  the  outset  I  must  admit 
that  all  our  knowledge  concerning  them  is  very  hypothetical  in  the 
absence  of  positive  experimental  results. 

This  much  we  can  say,  that  they  are  probably  the  seats  of  in- 
tellectual thought,  for  many  reasons  which  I  have  not  time  to  detaiL 
Further  we  know  that  these  intellectual  areas  are  dependent  for  their 
activity  entirely  on  the  sensory  perceptive  centres,  for  the  dictum 
that  there  is  no  consciousness  in  the  absence  of  sensory  stimulation  is 
very  well  established,  as  I  shall  now  show  you,  however  astounding 
it  may  appear.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  remember  that  when  we 
wish  to  encourage  that  natural  loss  of  consciousness  which  we  call 
sleep,  wo  do  all  we  can  to  deprive  our  sense  organs  and  areas  of 
stimulation ;  thus  we  keep  ourselves  at  a  constant  temperature,  we 
shut  off  the  light,  and  abolish  all  noises  if  we  can.  But  a  most 
valuable  observation  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Strumpell,  of 
Leipzig,  who  had  under  his  care  a  youth,  the  subject  of  a  disease  of 
the  brain,  &c.,  which  while  destroying  the  function  of  one  eye  and 
ear,  besides  the  sensibility  to  touch  over  the  whole  body,  still  left 
him  when  awake  quite  conscious  and  able  to  understand,  &Cj  using 
his  remaining  eye  and  ear  for  social  intercourse.  Now  when  these 
were  carefully  closed  he  became  unconscious  immediately,  in  fact 
slept,  and  slept  until  he  was  aroused  again,  or  woke  natundly  as  we 
say  after  some  hours. 
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Hence  the  liigher  fanctions  of  the  brain  exercised  when  that 
argnn  is  energising  the  reasoning  of  the  mind,  are  abaoliitely  de- 
pendent upon  the  ixjception  of  energy  from  the  Benee  perceptive  areas. 

But  my  only  point  with  reference  to  this  part  of  tho  brain  is  to 
attempt  to  determine  how  far  they  are  connected  with  the  motor 
centres  in  the  performance  of  a  voluntary  act.  With  the  mechaniBm 
of  choice  and  deliberate  action  I  have  nothing  to  cIo»  hut  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  part  of  the  brain  couccmcd  in  that  process  of  the 
mind  is  directly  connected  with  the  motor  region^  as  indicated  on 
this  diagram^  to  which  I  would  now  returm  From  what  I  have  here 
written  you  read,  arranged  schematically^  the  psychical  processes 
which  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  may  aesume  are  carried  on  by  the 
mind  in  these  jNirtions  of  the  cortex. 

1  wi&h  to  point  out  that  we  have  structurally  and  plijsiologically 
demonstrated  with  great  prol>ability  the  paths  and  centres  of  these 
psychical  actions.  There  is  no  break ;  the  mere  sight  of  an  object 
causes  a  stream  of  energy  to  travel  through  our  sense  areas,  expanding 
as  it  goes  by  following  the  widening  sensory  paths  were  rep  re  sen  ted, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  feel  our  intellect  learns  that  new  ideas  are 
rising  np  and  finally  expand  into  the  process  of  deliberate  thought, 
coDceming  which,  all  we  know  is  from  that  treacherous  Bupport, 
namely  introspectioiL 

Then  comes  impulses  to  action,  and  tlieee  fullow  a  converse  p«th 
to  the  receptive  one  jut^t  described  ;  the  nerve  energy  is  concentiited 
more  and  more  until  it  culminates  in  the  dischfii^'o  of  the  motor 
corpuscles.  Wo  might  represent  the  whole  process  of  the  voluntary 
act  by  two  fans  side  by  side,  and  the  illimitable  space  above  their 
arcs  would  serve  very  well  to  signify  the  darkness  in  which  we  sit 
concerning  the  process  of  intellectual  thought. 

What  I  have  hastily  sketched  is  the  outline  of  the  process  of  an 
attentive  or  voluntary  act  I  say  attentive  advisedly,  for  I  wish  now 
to  put  forward  the  view  that  the  proper  criterion  of  the  voluntary 
nature  of  an  act  is  not  the  mere  oSbrt  that  is  required  to  perform  it, 
but  is  the  dt'{frce  to  ichich  the  attention  is  inGohed.  The  popular  view 
of  the  volitional  character  of  an  act  being  decided  by  the  effort  to 
kuep  the  action  sustained  is  surely  incomplete,  for  in  the  first  place 
we  are  not  seeking  to  explain  our  consciousness  of  an  eiTort,  we 
endeavour  to  discover  the  causation  of  the  oifbrt.  Our  sense  of  effort 
only  comes  when  the  will  has  acte<l,  and  that  same  sense  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  tn  the  information  wliich  the  struggling  muscle  sends  to 
the  brain,  and  possibly  is  a  consciouH  appreciation  of  how  much  energy 
this  moUir  corpuscle  is  giving  out. 

Now  to  give  yon  an  example.  I  see  this  tambour  and  decide  to 
sijuctcze  it,  and  do  so.  Now  this  was  a  distinctly  voluntary  act ;  but 
the  volitiouary  pai-t  of  it  was  not  tho  efforfc  made,  it  was  the  delilterate 
deciaion  to  cause  the  movement, 

I  may  now  point  out  that  in  this  whole  process  we  say,  and  say 
rightly,  that  our  attention  is  involved  bo  long  as  we  are  deliberating 
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over  the  object,  that  as  soon  as  another  object  is  braught  to  as  oar 
attention  is  distracted,  tbut  is  to  say,  turned  aside* 

All  writers  are  agreed  that  the  attention  cannot  be  divided,  that 
we  really  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  experi- 
mental demonstration,  bnt  I  htive  led  np  to  this  point  boeaai^  I  now 
wish  to  refer  to  the  third  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  question  tm 
to  whether  we  have  a  really  double  nervous  system  or  not ;  but  by 
way  of  preface  let  me  repeat  that  althoogh  we  may  have  a  snbcon- 
scioxiBness  of  objects  and  acts,  that  tbat  subconscious  state  is  true 
automatism,  and  that  such  automatic  acts  are  in  no  sense  voluntary 
until  the  attention  has  boon  concentrated  upon  them.  For  example, 
again  I  press  this  tambour  because  I  desire  to  raieo  the  flag,  and  I 
keep  that  raised  while  I  attend  to  what  I  am  saying  to  you.  My 
action  of  keeping  the  Aug  raised  is  only  present  to  my  oonscioasncss 
in  a  Blight  or  subordinate  degree,  and  does  not  require  my  attention, 
deliberate  thought  or  choice,  and  therefore  I  repeat  is  not  a  voluntary 
action,  in  fact  it  could  bo  carried  on  perfectly  well  by  this  lower 
8ensf»ri  motor  centre,  which  only  now  and  then  sends  up  a  message  to 
Bay  it  is  doing  its  duty,  in  the  same  way  as  a  sentry  calls  out  ^'  All 
well "  at  intervals. 

But  to  return.  In.  conseqaenco  of  the  obvious  fact  that  we  have 
two  nerve  organs,  each  more  or  less  complete,  some  writers  have 
imagined  that  we  have  two  minds ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow,  a 
former  Secretary  of  this  Institution,  is  due  the  credit  of  recognising 
the  circiimatancca  which  soera  to  favour  that  view.  It  was  keenly 
taken  up,  and  the  furor  culminated  in  a  German  writer  (whose  name  [ 
am  ashamed  to  say  has  escaped  me)  poBtulating  that  we  poaseas  two 
souls. 

Now  the  evidence  upon  which  thb  notion  rests,  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  brain  might  occasionally  work  independently  of  one 
another  at  the  same  moment,  was  of  two  kinds.  In  the  fii'st  place  it 
was  asserted  that  we  could  do  two  diflferent  things  at  once,  and  in  the 
second  place  ovidonco  was  produced  of  people  acting  and  thinking  as 
if  they  had  two  minds. 

Now,  while  of  course  admitting  that  habitually  one  motor  ceiitro 
usually  acts  at  one  moment  by  itself^  I  am  prepared  to  deny  in  toto 
that  two  voluntary  acta  can  bo  performed  at  the  same  time,  and  I  have 
already  shown  what  is  necessary  for  the  fulfilmtjnt  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  volition,  and  that  these  conditions  are  summed  up  in  the 
word  attention. 

Further,  I  have  alreatly  shown  that  when  an  idea  comes  into  the 
mind  owing  to  some  object  catdiiiig  tho  eye,  that  b*>th  sensory  anias 
are  engaged  in  considering  iL  It  j^eems  to  me  I  might  stop  here,  and 
Bay  that  here  was  an  a  priori  reason  why  two  simultauieous  voluntary 
acts  are  impoKsible  ;  hut  as  my  statements  have  mcjt  with  some  oppo- 
sition, 1  prefer  to  demon strute  the  fact  by  houio  experiments. 

The  problem,  atatetl  in  physiological  terms,  is  as  follows : 
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Can  tliis  right  motor  region  act  in  the  proceea  of  volition,  while 
at  tlio  samo  time  this  otiier  motor  area  is  also  engaged  in  a  dilierent 
act  of  volition  ? 

Some  fifty  this  is  poasiblo ;  but  in  all  casea  qiiotod  I  hayo  found 
that  subconscious  or  automatic  actions  are  confused  with  truly  volun- 
tary acts.  I  mean  that  such  automatic  acts  as  playing  bass  and  treble 
aro  not  instances  of  pure  volition,  as  the  attention  is  not  engaged  on 
both  notes  at  once. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  passage  of  the  nerve  impulses  through 
the  brain  that  would  have  to  occur.  At  the  outset  we  find  that  the 
sensory  perceptive  centres  would  have  to  be  engaged  with  two  different 
ideas  at  once ;  but  Lewes  showed  long  ago  that  introspection  tolls  us 
this  is  irapofisible,  that  **  consciousness  is  a  seriated  change  of  feelings," 
lie  might  equally  well  have  said  ideas,  And  again,  we  know  that  when 
two  streams  of  energy  of  like  obaracter  meet  one  another,  they 
mutually  arrest  each  other's  progress  by  reason  of  interfering  with 
iho  vibration  waves. 

I  will  show  directly  that  this  is  actually  the  case  in  the  action  of 
the  cortex  when  t'lo  abuve-mentioned  dilemma  ia  presented  to  it. 

The  ex|>erinient  1  have  devised  for  this  purpose  is  extremely 
simple, 

A  person  who  is  more  or  less  ambidextrous,  and  who  has  been 
aocnstomed  for  a  long  time  to  draw  with  both  hands,  attempts  to 
describe  on  a  flat  surface  a  triangle  and  circle  at  the  same  moment. 
I  chose  these  figures  after  uumGrous  trials  as  being  the  most  opposite, 
seeing  that  in  a  triangle  there  are  only  three  changes  of  movement, 
while  in  a  circle  the  movement  is  changing  direction  every  moment. 
To  ensure  the  attempt  to  draw  these  figures  simultaneously 
fluooeeding,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  experimenter  should 
be  started  by  a  signal. 

When  the  effort  is  made,  there  ia  a  very  definite  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  the  conflict  that  is  going  on  in  the  ct»rtex  of  the  brain.  The 
idea  of  the  circle  altematea  with  that  of  the  triangle,  and  J  he  result 
of  this  cuafnsion  in  the  intellectual  and  sensorial  portions  of  the 
brain  is  that  both  motor  areas,  though  remembering  as  it  were  the 
ilottjrmination  of  the  experimenter  to  draw  distinct  figures,  produce  a 
Uko  c<jufuHod  effect,  namely,  a  circular  triangle  and  a  triangular 
circle.  If  the  drawing  is  commenced  immediately  at  the  sound  of 
the  signal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  triangle  prcdotninates ;  thus  if  I 
determine  to  draw  a  triangle  with  my  left  hand  and  a  circle  with  my 
right,  the  triangle  (though  with  all  its  angles  rounded  oil*)  will  bo 
fairly  drawn,  while  the  circle  will  be  relatively  more  alterotl,  of 
course  made  triangular.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  two  figures  are  not 
commenced  simultaneously,  it  will  bo  found  that  usually  the  ono 
begun  last  ^411  appear  most  distinct  in  the  fused  result,  in  fact  will 
very  markedly  pre^lominate. 

Now  the  course  of  events  in  such  an  experiment  appears  to  bo 
clear. 
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The  idea  of  a  triangle  and  circle  having  been  presented  to  the 
intellect  bjr  the  sensory  centres,  the  vulontarj  effort  to  reprodace  these 
is  determined  npon.  Now,  if  we  had  a  daal  mind,  and  if  each 
hemisphere  was  capable  of  acting  per  se^  then  we  should  have  each 
intoUectoal  area  sending  a  message  to  its  own  motor  area,  with  the 
result  that  the  two  figures  would  be  distinct  and  correct^  not  fused. 

The  other  evidence  that  I  referred  to  above,  which  is  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  synchronously  independent  action  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
is  from  the  account  of  such  cases  es  the  following.  Professor  Ball,  of 
Paris,  records  the  instance  of  a  young  man  who  one  morning  heard 
himself  addressed  by  name,  and  yet  he  could  not  see  his  interlocutor. 
Ho  replied,  however,  and  a  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  ghostly  visitant  informed  him  that  his  name  was  M. 
Gabbage. 

After  this  occurrence  he  frequently  heard  M.  Gabbage  speaking  to 
him.  Unfortunately  M.  Grabbage  was  always  recommending  him  to 
perform  very  outrageous  acts,  such  as  to  give  an  ovei-dose  of 
chlorodyne  to  a  friend's  child,  and  to  jump  out  of  a  second-floor 
window.  This  led  to  the  patient  being  kept  under  observation,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  one-sided  hallucination. 

Similar  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  disease  of  one  sensory 
perceptive  area  has  produced  unilateral  hallucination. 

I  cannot  see  that  these  cases  in  any  way  support  the  notion  of  the 
duality  of  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  go  to  show  that  while  as 
a  rule  the  sensory  perceptive  areas  are  simultaneously  engaged  upon 
one  object,  it  is  still  possible  for  one  only  to  be  stimulated,  and  for 
the  mind  to  conclude  that  the  information  it  receives  in  this  unusual 
way  must  be  supernatural,  and  at  any  rate  proceeding  from  one  side 
of  the  body. 

To  conclude,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  as  a  rule  both 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  engaged  at  once  in  the  receiving  and  con- 
sidering one  idea.  That  under  no  circumstances  can  two  ideas  either 
bo  considered  or  acted  upon  attentively  at  the  same  moment.  That 
therefore  the  brain  is  a  single  instrument. 

It  now  appears  to  me  that  one  is  justified  in  suggesting  that  our 
ideas  of  our  being  single  individuals  is  due  entirely  to  this  single 
action  of  the  brain. 

Laycock  showed  that  the  Ego  was  the  sum  of  our  experience,  and 
every  writer  since  confirms  him.  But  our  experience  means  (1)  our 
perception  of  ideas  transmitted  and  elaborated  by  the  sensory  paths  of 
the  brain,  and  (2)  our  consciousness  of  the  acts  we  perform.  If  now 
these  things  are  always  single,  the  idea  of  the  Ego  surely  must  also  be 
single. 

[V.  H.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  AprU  6,  1885. 

The  Hon.  Sib  Wjxuam  R,  GaovB,  M.A,  D,OX.  F,R.S.  Manager  and 
Vice-Prosident,  in  the  Chair. 

Jame6  Stewart  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Henry  W.  Wimshuret,  Esq, 

wore  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  L[ifititi]tioD. 

The  following  arrangements  for  the  Lecturefl  after  Eagtor  were 
announced ;  — 

rnOFBaaoB  AnrnuR  Gaugre^  M.D.  F.H.8.--Eight  Lectores  on  BiOESTtox  Anv 

NcTRiTion  ;  un  Tuesdays,  April  14  to  June  2. 

PjtoFEesoK  Tyndall,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.—FW0  Lectures  oa  Natlbal 
FoBGi£S  AVO  EmaaiKd ;  on  Thurddaya.  April  16  to  Ulay  14. 

FfiorssaoR  0.  Metmott  Tid?,  M.B,  F.C.8.  M.i?./.— Three  Lootnrea  on 
Poisons  in  BELA-noy  to  thur  Chemical  CoNsnTtJTiOK  akd  to  Vital 
FuHcmoxs ;  on  ThnrsdayB,  May  21,  28,  June  4. 

William  CABBUTHiRfl,  Eaq.  FJi.S.— Four  Lectures  oa  Fib-tbees  and  thkir 
AixiEs,  Di  tbb  FB£SE3rr  akd  or  the  PAerr ;  on  Saturdays,  April  18,  25^  May  2,  9, 

pBorBssoB  WitUAM  Odliko,  M.A.  F.R.8.  Jfcf.J?.L— Two  Lectures  on  Oraahio 
8i37icit  ASD  AuTiSKPTics;  on  Saturdays,  Mny  16,  23, 

Ret.  0.  Taylor^  D<D.— Two  Leotnrcfl  on  A  latelt  disoovebed  Document, 

KMSaSLT   OF   THE    FiBHT    CEKTt7BT,    ENTITLED   ^  TllE    TeACUINO   OF  THE   TWELTB 

Apostles,'  wttb  iLLirsTBATioNa  fbom  the  Talmi  d  ;  on   Saturdays,  May  30, 
June  a 

The  Pbkbents  received  since  the  laet  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz  : — 

FBOlf 

Tk6  Ch90nwr^mmd  of  India— Geolo^cal  Survey  of  India:    Palswutologia 
Indioa:  Beriea  XIL  Vol.  L  Part  4,  Faso.  3,  4.     4to.     1884. 

McfflolTS,  Vol  XX t.  Piu-ta  1,  2.    8vo.     18S4. 

Baeofds,  Vol  XVIIL  P-irt  1.    Sm     1885. 
The  BHtith  Jfi«<nim— Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books  to  1G40,    3  vols.     8vo. 

catalogue  of  Oriont^il  Miis,  Vol  VIII.    8to,     1883. 
Catalogue  of  GTe«>k  Coins:  Oentral  Greece.    Svo.    1884, 
Guidii  to  Wycliffe  Exhibition.    8va     1U84. 
Uuule  to  RtAding  Room  and  IJbrarioa.    I2nio.     1684. 
7^  liriiitth  Mu*eum  {Natural  Hittorij  Departmmt} — Ontalog^e  of  Fossil  8ponges. 
By  O.  J.  Htndo.     4to.     1B83. 
Qitalogne  of  Lizards.    2nd  edition.    By  Q.  A.  BoultDgi'r.    Vol  L    Svo.  I8S5. 
Ofttalogue  of  Fuss  11  Mammalia.    Part  1.    By  B.  Lydt'kker.    8vo.     1885. 
Guide  to  the  Miutral  Gallery.     8vo.     1884. 
Guide  to  the  Galleries  of  Mauimalia.    8vo«     1885. 
Goido  to  the  Galleries  of  Geology  and  Palioontology.    8vo.     ieS4. 
Guide  to  the  Collection  of  FossU  Fislies.    8vd.    1885. 
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Aceademia  del  Lincei,  Reale,  Roma — Atti,  Serie  Terza:    Rendioonti.    Vol.  I. 

Fasc.  5,  6.     4to.     1885. 
Astronomical  Society^  i^oyaZ— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLV.  No.  4.    8vo.     1885. 
Bankers,  Institute  o/— Journal,  Vol.  VI.  Part  3.    8vo.     1885. 
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rHBRK  is,  wo  may  remomber,  a  p&Bsage  iu  wliicli  Plato  mqiiires  what 
wouLl  bo  tbo  tboiigbtfl  of  o.  man  wbo,  hairiug  livod  from  iufMrny  iiiidcr 
tbo  Tooi  of  u  cavern,  wbcre  tbe  ligbt  o  tits  id  e  was  mforrod  ouly  by  its 
Bba(b>we,  was  brought  for  tbo  ^rst  time  iuto  tbo  fall  epleudours  of 
tbo  aim. 

We  may  bave  enjoyed  tbo  metapbor  witbont  tbinldng  that  it  baa 
any  physical  application  tu  ourselves  who  appear  to  bavo  no  roof  over 
our  beads,  and  to  soe  the  suii*b  face  daily ;  while  the  fact  is  that  if 
we  do  n4»t  st^e  that  we  have  a  roof  over  our  beads  in  our  atmaspbere, 
and  do  not  think  of  it  as  one,  it  is  because  it  seems  bo  traiiBparent 
and  colourless. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention  to-nigbt  to  considerations  in 
some  degree  novel,  which  appear  to  me  to  show  that  it  is  not  trans- 
parent as  it  apj>car8,  and  that  this  goeming  colourlessness  is  a  sort  of 
didnsion  of  our  senses,  owing  to  which  we  bave  never  in  all  our  lives 
^letiu  tbo  true  colour  of  tbo  sun,  which  is  in  reality  blue  rather  than 
white,  as  it  looks,  so  that  this  air  all  about  and  above  us  is  acting 
like  a  coloured  glass  roof  over  our  heads,  or  a  sort  of  optical  sieve, 
botdiiig  back  tbe  excess  of  bluo  iii  the  original  sunlight,  and  lotting 
only  tbe  white  sift  down  to  us. 

I  will  first  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  that  this  seeming  colourless- 
id  of  tbe  air  may  be  a  delusion  of  our  senses,  due  to  habit,  which 

nerer  given  us  anything  else  to  compare  it  with. 

If  that  cave  bad  been  lit  by  sunshine  coming  through  a  reddish  glass 
in  it^  roof,  would  the  perpetual  dweller  in  it  ever  have  had  an  idea 
but  that  tbo  sub  was  red  ?  How  is  be  to  know  that  the  glass  is 
"coloured"  if  bo  baa  never  in  his  life  anything  to  compare  it  with? 
How  can  bo  have  any  idea  but  that  this  is  the  sum  of  aU  tho  aim's 
radiations  (corresponding  to  our  idea  of  white  or  colotirless  light) ; 
will  not  the  habit  of  his  life  confirm  him  in  the  idea  that  tbe  sun  is 
red  ;  and  will  ho  not  think  that  there  is  no  cfdour  in  the  glass  so 
long  aa  ho  cannot  go  outside  to  see  ?  Has  this  any  suggestion  for  us, 
ubo  have  none  of  us  ever  Imen  outside  our  crystal  roof  to  see  V 

We  muKt  all  acknuwlodgo  in  tbe  abstract,  that  habit  is  equally 
Mrong  in  us  whoibcr  uc  dwell  in  a  cave  or  under  the  sky,  that  what 
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wo  havo  thongbt  from  infancy  will  probably  appear  the  eolo 
explanation^  and  tbat,  if  we  want  to  break  its  cbain,  we  should  put 
oursttlvcB,  at  least  in  imagination,  under  oonditions  where  it  no  longer 
binds  us. 

The  *  Challenger  *  has  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  fishes 
which  live  habitually  at  great  depths,  and  w^liose  enormous  eyes  tell 
uf  the  correspondingly  faint  light  which  must  have  descended  to  them 
through  the  seemingly  transfiiLrent  water.  It  will  not  be  as  futile  a 
speculation  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  to  put  ourselves  in  imaginatioo  in 
the  condition  of  creatures  under  the  sea,  and  ask  what  the  sun  may 
aj^pear  to  be  to  them  ;  for  if  the  fish  who  had  never  risen  above  the 
ocuau  floor  were  an  intelligent  being,  might  he  not  phmsibly  reason 
that  the  dim  grcoiiisli  light  of  his  htaven — which  is  all  he  has  ever 
known — was  the  full  splendour  of  the  sun,  shining  through  a  medium 
whieh  all  his  experience  shows  is  transparent? 

We  ourselves  are,  in  very  fact,  living  at  the  flt>or  of  a  great  aerial 
sea,  whose  billows  ndl  hnndreds  of  miles  al)ovo  our  heads.  Is  it  not 
ut  any  rate  conceivable  that  wo  may  have  bcHJU  led  into  a  like  fallacy 
from  judging  only  by  what  we  8ce  at  the  bottom  ?  May  we  not,  that  is, 
liavo  been  led  into  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  the  intervening 
medium  above  us  is  colourless  because  the  light  which  comes  through 
it  i^  so  ? 

I  freely  admit  that  all  men,  educated  or  ignorant,  appear  to  have 
tbo  evideoco  of  their  senses  that  the  air  is  colourless,  and  that  pure 
sunlight  is  white,  so  that  it  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  lisfcon  to  con- 
sidtrations  which  have  lately  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  it  is 
the  £un  which  ib  blue,  and  the  air  really  acts  like  an  orange  veil  or 
like  a  sieve  which  picks  out  the  blue  and  leaves  the  white,  I  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  I  may  appeal  to  you  on  other  grounds  than  those 
1  could  submit  to  the  primitive  man  who  has  bis  Beneea  alone  to  trust 
to;  for  the  educated  intelligence  possesses  those  senses  equally,  and 
in  addition  tbo  ability  to  interpret  them  by  the  light  of  reason, 
and  before  this  audience  it  is  to  that  interpretation  that  I  addresa 
myself. 

Fermit  me  a  material  illustration.  You  see  through  this  glass, 
which  may  typify  the  intervening  medium  of  air  or  water,  a  circle  of 
white  light,  which  may  represent  the  enfeebled  disk  of  the  sun  when 
so  viewed.  Is  this  intervening  glass  coloured  or  not?  It  seems 
nearly  colonrless ;  but  have  we  any  right  to  conclude  that  it  is  so 
because  it  fieems  so  ?  Are  wo  not  taking  it  /or  granted  that  the 
original  light  which  wo  see  through  it  is  white,  and  that  the  glass  is 
colourlesfl,  because  the  light  seems  unaltered,  and  is  not  an  appeal  to 
be  made  here  from  sense  to  reason,  which,  in  the  educated  observer, 
rec^ills  that  white  light  is  made  of  various  colours,  and  that  whether 
tho  original  light  is  really  white  and  the  glass  transparent,  or  the 
glass  really  coloured  and  so  making  the  white,  is  to  be  decided  only 
by  experiment,  by  taking  away  the  possibly  deceptive  medium  ?  I 
can  tuJie  away  this  glass,  which  was  not  colourless,  but  of  a  deep 
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oranget  and  you  me  that  the  original  light  was  not  wbite,  but  mionselj 
blue.  If  wo  could  tako  the  atmosphor©  away  hctwoon  us  and  tlio  sun, 
how  can  we  eay  that  the  Bame  result  might  ii6t  follow  ?  To  make 
the  moaning  of  our  illnstration  cloarer,  observe  tiiat  this  hlaoneas  ifl 
not  a  pure  spoctral  blue.  It  has  in  it  red,  yeUow,  bine,  and  all  the 
colours  which  make  up  white,  but  blue  iii  superahun  lance ;  so  tbat, 
though  tho  whit©  is,  so  to  say,  latent  tlioro,  the  dominant  eflfoct  is 
blue.  The  glass  coloured  veil  does  not  put  anything  *«,  but  acts  I 
roptjat  like  a  sieve  straining  out  the  blue,  and  hitting  through  to  us 
the  white  light  which  was  there  in  tho  hluishness,  and  so  may  not  our 
air  do  so  too  ? 

I  tliink  wo  already  begin  to  gee  that  it  is  at  any  rate  conoeivahla 
tliat  we  matf  have  been  biiherto  under  a  dcdu^ion  abont  the  true 
colour  of  the  sun^  though  of  course  this  is  not  proving  that  wts  have 
been  so,  and  it  will  at  any  rate^  I  hope,  be  evident  tliat  here  is  a 
question  raised  which  ought  to  be  settled,  for  tho  blucness  of  the  sun, 
if  proven,  evidently  atlects  our  present  knowledge  in  many  ways,  and 
will  modify  our  ju'esent  views  in  optics,  in  meteorology,  and  in 
nnmerous  other  things^  In  optics,  because  we  sljould  find  that  white 
light  is  not  tlie  bum  of  the  sun's  radiations,  but  only  of  those  dregs  of 
them  which  hsivo  filtered  do^vn  to  ua ;  in  meteorology  because  it  is 
suggested  that  the  temperature  of  the  ghjbe  and  the  condition  of  man 
on  it,  depend  in  part  on  a  curious  si^^lective  action  of  our  air,  which 
picks  out  parts  of  tho  solar  heat  (for  instauce,  that  connected  with  its 
blue  light),  and  holds  them  hack,  letting  titlier  selected  portions  come 
to  us,  and  so  altoring  the  conditions  on  whicli  this  heat  by  which  we 
live,  depends ;  in  otJier  wuys,  innumerable,  because,  as  we  know,  tho 
8Utt*8  beat  and  light  are  facts  of  such  central  importance,  that  they 
affect  almost  every  part  of  scientific  knowledge. 

It  may  be  asked  what  suggested  tho  idea  that  the  sun  may  be  blue 
rather  thau  any  other  colour. 

My  own  attention  was  first  directed  this  way  many  years  ago 
when  measuring  tho  beat  and  light  from  dilForent  parts  of  the  sun's 
disk.  It  is  known  that  tho  snn  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  which 
tcinfKjrs  its  heat,  and,  by  cutting  off  certain  radiations  and  not  others, 
produces  the  flpectrol  lines  wo  are  oil  familiar  with.  Tbeso  lines  wo 
custumarily  study  in  connection  with  the  absorbing  vapours  of  sodium, 
iron,  and  so  forth,  which  produce  them  ;  but  my  own  attention  was 
particularly  given  to  the  regions  of  absorption,  or  to  the  colour  it 
earned,  and  I  fonnd  that  the  suu*s  body  ninet  bo  deeply  bliuHh,  and 
that  it  would  shod  bine  light  except  for  this  apparently  colourletis 
Bolar  fttmospherc,  which  really  plays  the  part  of  a  reddish  veil,  letting 
a  little  of  tho  blue  appear  on  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  whore  it  is 
thinnest,  and  staining  the  edge  red,  so  that  to  delicate  tests  the  centre 
of  the  sun  is  a  pale  a^^jua-marine,  and  its  edge  a  garnet.  Tho  effect  I 
found  to  be  so  important,  that  if  this  all  but  invisible  solar  atmosphere 
wore  diminished  by  but  a  third  part,  the  temi>eraturo  of  tho  British 
islands  would  rise  above  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  this  directed  my 
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attention  to  tlic  great  practical  iiiiportance  of  studying  the  action  of 
our  own  terrestrial  atmosphere  on  the  fiun,  and  the  antecedent  pro- 
bability that  our  own  air  was  also  and  independently  making  the  r^iUy 
blue  Bun  into  an  apparently  white  one.  We  actually  know  then, 
beyond  coujectnre,  by  a  comparison  of  the  gim*s  atmoBphere,  where  it 
19  thickest^  and  where  it  ia  thinnest^  that  an  apparently  colourless 
tttmofiphero  can  have  such  an  effect,  and  aoalogous  observations  which 
I  have  carried  on  for  many  yeare,  but  do  not  now  detail,  show  that  the 
atmosphere  of  our  own  planet,  this  seemingly  clear  air  in  which  we 
exist  Cke  creatures  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  does  do  so. 

Wo  look  up  tbrongh  our  own  air  as  through  something  so  limpid 
in  its  purity  that  it  appears  scarcely  matter  at  all»  and  wo  are  apt  to 
forget  tlie  enormoua  mass  of  what  seems  of  such  lightness,  but  which 
really  presses  with  nearly  a  ton  to  each  square  foot,  so  that  the 
woight  of  all  the  buildings  in  this  great  city,  for  instance,  is  less  than 
that  of  the  air  above  them, 

I  hope  to  shortly  describe  the  method  of  proof  that  it  too  has  been 
acting  like  an  optical  sieve,  holding  back  the  blue ;  but  it  may  naturally 
bo  askcjd,  **  Can  our  senses  have  so  entirely  deceived  ue  that  they  give 
no  hint  of  this  truth,  if  it  he  ono?  is  the  apjieal  wholly  to  recondite 
scientific  methods,  and  are  there  no  indications,  at  least,  which  we 
may  gather  for  oui'selvcs  ?  "  I  think  there  are,  oven  to  our  unaided 
eyes,  indications  that  the  seemingly  transparent  air  really  aets  as  an 
orange  medium,  and  keeps  the  blue  light  back  in  the  upper  sky. 

If  I  hold  this  piece  of  glass  before  my  eyes,  it  secnts  coloui'loss 
and  transparent,  but  it  is  proved  not  to  be  so  by  looking  through  it 
edgewise,  when  the  light,  by  traversing  a  greater  extent,  brings  out 
its  true  colour,  which  is  yellow.  Everyone  knows  this  in  every-day 
experience.  We  ehall  not  get  the  colour  of  the  ocean  by  looking  at 
it  in  a  T\'ine-gho^s,  but  by  gazing  through  a  great  depth  of  it ;  and  so 
it  is  with  the  air.  If  we  hxik  directly  up,  we  look  through  where  it 
is  thinncBt;  but  if  we  lonk  lioristontally  through  it  towards  the 
horizon,  through  great  thicknesses,  as  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  is  it  not 
true  that  this  air,  where  we  see  its  real  colour  most  plainly,  makes 
the  sun  look  very  plainly  yellow  or  orange. 

We  not  only  see  here,  in  humid  Englifih  skies,  the  **  orange  sunset 
waning  slow,"  but  most  of  ue  in  these  days  of  travel  can  perfectly 
testify  that  the  clearest  heavens  the  earth  aftbrds,  the  rosy  tint  on  the 
BnowB  of  Mont  Blanc,  forerunning  the  dawn,  or  the  warm  glow  of  the 
sun  as  he  sets  in  Egy|itian  skies,  show  this  most  clearly — show  that 
the  atmosphere  holds  back  the  blue  rays  by  preference,  and  lets  the 
orange  through. 

If,  next,  we  ask,  "  What  has  become  of  the  blue  that  it  has  stopped  ?  '* 
does  not  that  very  blue  of  the  midday  sky  relate  the  reet  of  the  story 
— that  blue  which  Prof.  Tyndall  has  tcdd  us  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
innumerable  fine  particles  in  the  air,  which  act  selectively  on  the  solar 
waves,  diffiising  the  blue  light  towards  us?  I  hope  it  will  bo  undor- 
Btoo<l  that  Prof.  Tyndall  is  in   no   way   responsible   for   my   own 
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inferenoefi ;  but  I  think  it  is  safe  at  least  to  say  tbat  tlio  ^ky  is  not 
self-lnminons,  and  that,  since  it  can  only  bo  sbining  blue  at  the 
oxpeuse  of  the  snu,  all  the  lij^ht  this  sky  sonds  ns  has  been  taken  by 
oor  atmosphere  away  from  the  diroct  solar  beam,  which  would  grow 
both  brighter  and  bluer  if  this  wore  re*itorod  to  it. 

If  all  that  ha.s  been  said  so  far  renders  it  jmssiblo  that  the  sun  may 
be  blue,  you  will  still  have  a  right  to  say  that  "  possibilities "  and 
"  maybes "  arc  not  evidence^  and  that  no  chain  of  raere  hypothetses 
will  draw  truth  out  of  her  well.  Wo  are  all  of  one  mind  hero,  and 
I  dc'ftiro  next  to  call  your  attention  to  whiit  I  think  is  evidence, 

Kcmembering  that  tho  case  of  our  suppostsd  dweller  in  fcho  cavo 
who  could  not  get  outside,  or  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  i>eeaii -floor 
who  cannot  rise  to  the  surface,  is  retilly  like  our  own,  over  whose 
heads  is  a  crystalline  roof  which  no  man  from  tho  begin uing  of  timo 
has  ever  got  outside  of,  an  upper  sea  to  whose  surface  wo  have  never 
risen ;  we  recognise  that  if  wo  could  rise  to  tho  surface,  lenving  the 
inediuTO  whose  effect  is  in  dispute  wholly  beneath  ni?,  wo  Hhonhi  seo 
the  sun  as  it  is,  and  get  proof  of  an  incontrovertible  kind ;  ami  tliat, 
if  we  cannot  entirely  do  this,  wo  shall  get  nearest  to  proof  under  our 
real  oircutnstanccs  by  going  as  high  as  we  can  in  a  balloon,  or  by 
afloending  a  very  high  maim  tain.  The  balloon  will  not  do,  becauso 
we  have  to  use  heavy  apparatus  requiring  a  solid  ffiundati(»n,  Tho 
proof  to  which  I  ask  your  kind  attention,  then,  is  that  derived  from 
the  actual  ascent  of  a  remarkable  mountain  by  an  expedition  under^ 
taken  for  that  purpose,  which  carried  a  whole  physical  laboratory  up 
to  a  point  where  nearly  cvne-half  tlio  whole  atmosphere  h*y  below  ua, 
I  wish  to  describe  tho  difference  we  foujid  in  the  sun's  energy  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  and  at  the  top,  and  then  tho  means  we  took 
to  allow  for  the  effect  of  that  part  of  the  earth  s  atmosphere  still  over 
onr  heads  even  here,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  got 
outside  it  altogetlier. 

Before  wo  begin  our  ascent,  let  mo  explain  more  clearly  what  wo 
are  going  to  seek.  We  need  not  expect  to  find  that  the  original  firm- 
light  is  a  pure  monochromatic  blue  by  any  moan**,  hut  that  though  its 
rays  contain  red,  orange,  blue,  and  nil  the  other  spectral  colours,  the 
blue,  the  vioLjt  and  tho  allied  tints  were  originally  there  in  dispro- 
portionate amouutSy  so  that,  though  all  which  malce  white  were  present 
fi*om  the  first,  the  refrangible  end  of  tho  spectrum  bad  such  an  excess 
of  colour  that  the  dominant  effectt  was  that  of  a  bluish  sun.  In  tho 
same  way,  when  1  say  briefly  that  our  atmosphere  has  absurbed  this 
excess  of  blue  and  let  the  white  reach  us,  I  mean,  mtjre  strictly 
speaking,  that  this  atmosphere  has  absorbed  all  the  cohiurM,  but, 
selectively,  taking  out  more  omnge  than  red,  more  green  than  orange, 
more  blue  than  green;  so  that  its  action  is  wholly  a  taking  out — an 
action  like  that  which  yon  now  see  going  on  with  thirt  Kieve,  sifting  a 
mixture  of  blue  and  white  heads,  and  holding  hack  the  blue  while 
letting  the  white  fall  down. 

This  ex|K?rimeut  only  rudely  typifies  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
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wbicli  is  discriminating  and  selectivo  in  an  amazing  degree,  and  as 
there  arc  really  an  infinite  number  of  eliadeB  of  colour  in  tbe  spectmm, 
it  would  take  for  ever  to  describe  the  action  in  detail.  It  is  merely 
for  brevity,  then,  that  we  now  unite  the  more  refrangible  coIoutb 
under  the  genertil  word  '*  blue,"  and  the  others  under  the  corresponding 
terms  "  orange  *'  or  **  red." 

All  that  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you,  is  less  an  announce- 
ment of  absolute  novelty  tban  an  appeal  to  your  already  acquii-ed 
knowledge  and  to  your  reason  as  superior  to  tbe  deluBioiis  of  senee^ 
I  liave,  then,  no  novel  eipcriniont  to  offer,  but  to  ask  you  to  look  at 
some  iarailiar  ones  in  a  new  light. 

We  are  most  of  us  familiar,  for  ingtonce,  with  that  devised  by 
Sir  I&aac  Newton  to  show  that  white  ligbt  is  compounded  of  blue, 
red,  and  other  colours.  whorCj  by  turning  a  colotired  wheel  rapidly,  all 
blend  into  a  greyish  white.  Here  you  see  the  "seven  colours"  on 
the  screen ;  hut,  though  all  are  here,  I  have  intentionally  arranged 
them,  BO  that  there  is  too  much  blue,  and  the  combined  result  is  a  very 
bluish  white  which  may  roughly  stand  for  that  of  tbe  original  sun-ray. 
I  now  alter  the  proportion  of  the  colours  bo  as  to  virtmdly  take  out 
the  exe<  ss  of  blue,  ami  tlio  result  is  colourless  or  white  light.  White, 
then,  18  not  necessarily  made  by  combining  the  "  seven  colours,'*  or 
any  miml>er  of  them,  unleR«  they  are  there  in  just  proportion  (which 
is  in  efll  et  w  hat  Newton  himself  says) :  and  white,  then,  may  be  made 
out  of  such  a  hluish  light  as  we  have  described,  not  by  putting  any- 
thing t*:)  it,  but  by  taking  away  the  excess  which  is  them  already. 

lIore»  again,  are  two  stct^jrs — one  blue,  one  orange-yellow  with 
the  blue  in  excess,  making  a  bloish  disk  where  they  are  revolved.  I 
take  out  the  excess  of  blue,  and  now^  what  remains  is  wdiite. 

Here  is  the  spectrum  itself  on  the  screen,  but  a  spectrum  which 
has  been  artificially  modified  so  that  the  blue  end  is  relatively  tt>o 
itrong,  I  recombine  the  colours  (by  Prof,  Rood's  ingenious  device  of 
an  elastic  mirror),  and  they  do  not  make  a  pure  white,  but  fum  tinted 
with  blue,  I  take  out  the  original  excess  of  blue,  and  what  lemains 
combines  into  a  pure  white.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  when  wo  *^  put 
in  "  blue  here,  we  have  to  do  so  by  straining  out  other  light  tbrough 
some  obscuring  medium,  which  makes  the  spectrmn  darker ;  hut  that, 
in  the  case  of  tbe  actual  sunligbt,  intreducing  more  blue,  introduces 
more  light,  and  makes  tljo  spectrum  brighter. 

Tbe  spectrum  on  the  screeu  ought  to  be  made  still  brighter  in  the 
blue  tban  it  is— far,  far  1»righter— and  then  it  might  represent  to  iis 
the  original  solar  spectrum  before  it  has  sufiercd  any  absoTf-tion  either 
in  the  sun's  atmoKphcre  or  our  o^vn.  The  Frauenhofer  lines  do  not 
appenr  in  it,  for  tbese,  when  found  in  the  solar  spectrum,  show  that 
ccrhiin  individual  rays  have  been  stuppetl,  or  selected  for  absorjition 
by  the  intervening  atmospheres ;  and  tbough  even  the  few  yurds  t»f 
atmnspbtre  between  tbe  lanjp  and  the  screen  absorb,  it  is  not  enough 
to  sbow\ 

Our  spcctrnm,  as  it  appears  before  absorption,  might  be  compaixid 
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to  im  army  diyided  iBto  numorous  brigadeg^  each  wearing  a  distinct 
uniform^  one  red,  one  greeo,  ono  blue,  so  that  all  the  colours  are 
roprcseiitod  each  by  its  own  body;  If,  to  represent  the  light  absorbed 
as  it  progresses^  wo  supposed  that  tbe  tinny  advances  under  a  fire 
which  thins  its  numberjSj  we  should  have  tt>  consider  that  (to  give  the 
case  of  nature)  this  dtatructive  fire  was  dirceted  chitfly  against  thop© 
dirisioDS  which  were  dressed  in  blue,  or  allied  colours,  so  that  the 
anny  was  thinned  out  unequally,  many  men  in  blue  being  killed  off 
for  one  in  red,  and  that  by  the  time  it  has  advanced  a  certain  die  tan  ce 
under  fire  tbe  proportion  of  the  men  m  each  brigade  has  been  altered, 
the  red  being  comparatively  unhurt.  Almost  all  absorption  is  thus 
fielective  in  its  action,  and  often  in  an  astonishing  degi-ee,  killing  off, 
BO  to  speak,  certain  rays  in  preference  to  others,  as  though  by  an 
intelligent  choice,  and  destroying  most,  not  only  of  cerUiiu  divisions 
(to  c*mtinue  our  il lustration),  but  even  picking  out  certain  files  in 
each  company.  Every  ray,  theti,  has  its  own  individuality,  and  on 
this  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist ;  for  just  fts  two  men  retain  their 
personalities  under  the  same  rod  uniform,  and  tme  moy  fall  and  the 
other  survive,  though  they  touch  shoulders  in  the  ranks,  so  in  the 
spectnim  certain  parts  will  be  blotted  out  by  absorptiouj  while  others 
next  to  them  may  escape. 

To  iDustrate  this  84:ilccti¥e  absorption,  I  put  a  piece  of  didyniium 
glass  in  the  path  of  the  ray.  It  will,  of  course,  absorb  some  of  tbo 
light,  but  instead  of  dimming  the  whole  fipectrum,  we  might  almost 
say  it  has  arbitrarily  chosen  to  select  one  naiTow  part  for  action,  in 
this  particular  case  choosing  a  narrow  tile  near  the  orange,  and  letting 
all  the  rest  go  unharmed.  In  this  arbitrary  way  our  atmoBphere 
operates,  but  in  a  far  more  complex  manner,  taking  out  a  narrow  filo 
here  and  another  there,  in  hundrefls  of  places,  alt  tlirou^h  the  spectrum, 
but  on  the  whole  much  the  most  in  the  blue,  the  Fiaucnhofer  lines 
being  merely  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  wonderful  quasi-intclligcoi 
action  which  bemrs  the  name  of  scloetive  absorption. 

Before  we  leave  this  speetnim,  let  us  recall  one  most  important 
matter.  We  know  that  hero  beyond  the  red  is  solar  energy  in  the 
form  of  heat  wliicli  wo  cannot  so©,  but  not  on  that  account  any  less 
imfmitaut.  More  than  half  the  whole  power  of  tbe  sim  is  here 
invisible,  and  if  we  are  to  study  completely  the  action  of  our  atrao- 
fipherOf  wo  shall  have  to  jmy  great  attention  to  this  part,  and  find  out 
some  way  of  detcrniinirig  the  loss  in  it,  which  will  ho  diffieulf,  for  the 
ultra-red  end  is  not  only  invisible,  but  compressed,  the  red  end  being 
shut  up  like  the  closed  pages  of  a  bofik,  as  you  may  uotiee  by  coui- 
f»aring  the  narrowness  of  the  it^l  with  the  wvidtli  of  the  blue. 

Now  refraction  by  a  prism  is  not  the  only  way  of  forming  a 
flpectrura.  Nftturo  furnishes  us  colour  not  only  from  the  rainbow, 
but  from  non-transparent  substances  like  mother-of-j>earl,  where  tho 
iriilefloent  hm  s  arc  dtie  to  microBeoplcally  fine  lines.  Art  has  lately 
BOrpaased  nature  in  these  wonderful  "gratings,'*  consisting  of  pieces 
of  polished  metal,  In  which  we  see  at  first  nothing  to  account  for  the 
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Bplendid  play  of  c^lotir  apparently  pouring  oat  from  them  like  light 
from  an  opftl,  but  which,  on  examination  with  a  powerfiil  microscope, 
ehow  linos  so  mirmw  that  there  are  from  50  to  100  in  the  thickness 
of  a  fine  human  hair,  and  all  spaced  with  wortderfiil  prociFion. 

This  grating  iB  equal  in  defining  power  to  many  such  prisms  i 
wo  have  juBt  he^iii  looking  at^  hnt  its  light  docs  not  show  well  upon 
the  BtTcen.  You  will  see*  however,  that  its  spectrum  differs  from 
that  of  the  priam,  in  that  in  this  case  the  red  end  is  expanded,  as 
compared  with  the  Yiolot,  and  tlio  invipihle  nltrn-red  is  eipandcid  strll 
more,  bo  that  this  will  bo  the  host  means  for  us  to  use  in  exploring 
that  **  dark  continent  **  of  invisible  heat  found  not  only  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  8un,  hut  of  tho  electric  light,  and  of  all  incandescent 
bodies,  and  of  whose  existence  we  already  know  from  Herschel  and 
TyndalL 

Now  we  cannot  reproduce  the  actual  solar  spectrum  on  the  screea 
without  the  sun  itself,  but  here  are  photographs  of  it^  which  shovr 
parts  of  the  losses  the  different  colours  have  Buffered  on  their  way  to 
us.  We  have  hofore  ns  the  well-known  Frauenhofer  lines,  due,  you 
remember,  not  only  to  absorption  in  the  8un*s  atmosphere,  but  also  to 
absorption  in  our  own.  We  liavtj  been  used  to  think  of  them  in 
connection  with  their  cause,  one  being  due  to  tho  absorption  of  iron- 
vapour  in  the  enn,  another  to  tiiat  of  vvater-va|)Our  in  our  own  air, 
and  BO  forth ;  but  now  I  ask  you  to  think  of  them  only  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  each  is  duo  to  the  absorption  of  some  part  of  tho 
original  lights  and  that  collectively  they  tell  much  of  tho  story  of 
what  has  happened  to  that  light  on  its  way  down  to  us.  Observe, 
for  instance,  how  much  thicker  they  lie  in  the  blue  end  than  in  the 
red — another  evidence  of  tho  great  proportionate  loss  in  the  blue. 

If  wo  coidd  restore  all  tho  lost  light  in  these  lines,  we  should  get 
back  partly  to  the  original  condition  of  things  at  the  very  fount,  and, 
so  far  as  our  own  air  is  concerned,  tliat  is  what  we  are  to  ascend  tho 
mountain  for — to  see,  by  going  ujj  through  nearly  half  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, what  the  rate  of  loss  is  in  each  ray  by  actual  trial;  then, 
knowing  this  rate,  to  be  ablo  to  allow  for  tho  loss  in  the  other  part 
still  above  the  mountain-top,  and,  finally,  by  recombining  these  rays 
to  get  tho  loss  as  a  whole*  Remember,  however,  always^  that  the 
most  important  pftrt  of  the  eolar  energy  is  in  tho  dark  spectrum  which 
we  do  not  see,  but  which,  if  we  cuuld  see,  we  should  probably  find  to 
have  numerous  ahsorption-spaccs  in  it  corresponding  to  tho  Frauen- 
hofer lines,  but  where  heat  has  been  stopped  out  rather  than  light. 
To  make  our  research  thorough,  thou,  wo  ought  not  to  trust  to  tho 
eye  only,  or  even  chiefly,  but  have  some  way  of  investigating  tho 
whole  sjKJctrnm ;  tho  invisible  in  which  the  sun*8  pi>wer  chiefly  lies, 
as  well  fls  the  visible,  and  both  with  an  instrument  that  would  dis- 
criminate  the  energy  in  these  very  narrow  spaces,  liko  an  eye  to  seo 
in  the  dark  ;  and  if  science  poflfieBses  no  fiuch  instriimontj  then  it  may 
be  necessary  to  invent  otie. 

The  linear  thenuopile  is  noarcst  to  it  of  any,  and  wo  all  hero 
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know  what  good  work  it  has  done,  but 


that 


oi  sensitive 
enongh  to  ine&sure  in  the  grating  epectnim,  in  some  parts  of  which 
the  heat  is  four  hundred  tiraes  weaker  than  in  that  of  a  prism,  and  wo 
want  to  observe  this  invisible  heat  in  very  narrow  spaces.  Something 
liie  this  has  been  provided  since  by  Captain  Abney's  most  valuable 
reeearches,  but  theso  did  not  at  the  time  go  low  enough  for  my 
purpose,  and  I  spent  nearly  a  year  before  ascending  the  mountaiia  in 
inventing  and  perfecting  the  new  instrument  for  measuring  these, 
which  I  have  called  the  **  bolometer  **  or  *' ray-meaBurer,"  The 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by  iiiy 
late  friend,  Sir  Wm,  Siemens,  for  measuring  temperatures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eea,  which  is  that  a  smuUer  electrio  current  flows  through  a 
warm  wire  than  through  a  cold  one. 

On©  great  difficulty  was  to  make  the  conducting  wire  very  thin» 
ftnd  yet  continuous,  and  for  this  pmrposo  almost  endless  experiments 
were  made,  among  other  substances  pure  gold  having  been  obtained 
by  chemical  means  in  a  plate  so  thin  that  it  transmitted  a  sea-green 
light  through  the  solid  substance  of  the  metal  This  proving  un- 
suitable, I  learneti  that  iron  had  been  rolled  of  extraordinary  thinneee 
in  a  Cfintest  of  skill  between  some  English  and  American  ironmasters, 
and,  procuring  some,  I  found  that  15,000  of  the  iron  plates  they  had 
rolled,  laid  one  on  the  other,  would  make  but  one  English  ioch* 
Here  is  some  of  it,  rolled  between  the  same  rolls  which  turn  out  plates 
for  an  iron-clad,  but  so  thin  that,  as  I  let  it  drop,  the  iron  plate 
flutters  down  like  a  dead  leaf.  Out  of  this  the  first  bolometers  were 
made,  and  I  may  mention  that  the  cost  of  these  earlier  experiments 
wm  met  ii^m  a  legacy  by  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Count 
Binnford,  The  iron  is  now  replaced  by  platinum,  in  wires  or  rasher 
tapes  from  1-2000  to  l-20,000th  of  an  inch  thick,  one  of  which  is 
within  this  button,  where  it  m  all  but  invisible,  being  far  fiuer  than  a 
human  hair.  I  will  project  it  on  the  screen,  placnng  a  common  small 
pin  beside  it  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  This  butt^m  i$  placed  in 
this  ebonite  ease,  and  the  thread  is  moved  by  this  micrometer  screw, 
by  which  it  can  bo  set  like  the  spider  line  of  a  reticule ;  but  by  means 
of  this  cable,  connecting  it  to  the  galvanometer^  this  thread  acts  aa 
though  sensitive,  like  a  nerve  laid  bare  to  every  indication  of  heat  and 
CMild.  It  is  then  a  sort  of  sentient  thing  :  what  the  eye  sees  as  light 
it  feels  as  heat,  and  what  the  eye  sees  as  a  nan-ow  band  of  darkness 
(the  Frauenhofer  line)  this  feels  aa  a  narrow  belt  of  cold,  so  that  when 
moved  parallel  to  itself  and  the  Frauenhofer  lines  down  the  spectrum 
it  registers  their  presence. 

It  is  true  we  can  see  these  in  the  visible  spoctram,  but  you 
remember  we  propose  to  explore  the  invisible  also,  and  since  to  this 
the  daik  is  the  same  as  the  light,  it  will  feel  abRorption  lines  in  the 
infra  red  which  might  remain  otherwise  unknown. 

I  have  spent  a  long  time  in  these  preliminary  roecarches ;  in 
indirect  methods  for  determining  the  absorption  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  in  experiments  and  cak-tdationB  whicli  I  do  iu>t  detail,  but  it  is  so 
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often  gnpposed  that  scientiBo  inveBtigation  ib  a  Bort  of  bappy  gneBsing, 
and  Fo  little  is  realiecd  of  llie  labour  of  preparation  and  proof,  that  I 
bave  been  somewhut  particular  lu  describiug  the  essential  parta  of  the 
apparatus  finally  employed,  and  now  we  must  pass  to  tbe  scene  of 
tbeir  use. 

We  bave  been  compared  to  creatures  living  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gea,  who  frame  their  deceptive  traditiotial  notions  of  what  the  sun  is  j 
like  from  the  feeble  changed  rays  which  sift  down  to  thejn.  Though  J 
Bucb  creatures  could  not  rise  to  the  surface,  they  might  swim  up  to- 
wards it;  and  if  these  rays  grew  hotter,  brighter,  and  bluer  as  they 
aeeendedf  it  would  be  almost  within  the  capacity  of  a  fish's  mind  to 
guess  that  they  are  still  brighter  and  bluer  at  the  top, 

iSince  we  childron  of  the  earthy  whilo  dwelling  on  it,  are  always 
at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  though  of  another  sort,  the  most  direct  method 
of  prtiof  I  spoke  of,  is  merely  to  grotip  as  far  as  we  can  and  observe . 
what  happens,  though  as  we  are  men,  and  not  fiBhes,  something  mor© ' 
may  fairly  be  expected  of  our  intelligence  than  of  tbeiFB. 

We  will  not  only  puess,  but  measure  and  reason*  and  in  particnlar 
W0  will  first,  whilo  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  draw  tho 
Ijgbt  and  heat  out  into  a  spectrum,  and  analyse  every  jiart  of  it  by  some 
methdd  that  will  enable  us  to  explore  the  invisible  as  well  as  record 
the  visible.  Then  we  will  ascend  many  miles  into  the  air,  meeting 
the  rays  on  the  way  down,  before  the  sifting  process  has  done  its^ 
whole  work,  and  thero  analyse  tho  light  all  over  agnin,  so  na  to  be 
able  to  learn  tho  diiferent  proportions  in  which  the  ditferoiit  rays 
have  been  absorbed,  and  by  studying  tho  action  on  each  sepiintte  ray, 
to  prove  tho  state  of  things  which  must  have  eristod  before  this  sifting 
— this  selective  absorption — began. 

It  may  Beem  at  first  that  we  cannot  ascend  far  enough  to  do  much 
good,  since  the  surface  of  our  aerial  ocean  is  hundreds  of  miles  over- 
head ;  hut  we  must  remember  that  the  air  grows  thinner  as  we  ascend, 
the  lower  atmosphere  being  bo  much  dense r»  that  about  ono-half  the 
whole  substance  or  mass  of  it  lies  within  tlie  first  four  miles,  which  is 
a  less  height  than  the  tops  of  some  mountains.  Every  high  mountain, 
however,  will  not  do,  for  ours  must  not  only  be  very  high  but  very 
steep,  60  that  the  station  we  chDoso  at  the  bottom  may  bo  Eklmoet 
under  the  station  we  ai-e  afterwards  to  occupy  at  the  top. 

Besides^  we  are  not  going  to  climb  a  lofty,  lonely  summit  like 
tourists  to  spend  an  hour,  but  to  spend  weeks  j  so  that  we  must  have 
fire  and  Khelter,  and  above  all  we  must  have  dry  air  to  get  clear 
ekies.  First  I  thought  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffo,  but  afterwards  some 
point  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  seemed  preferable,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Government  oflTered  to  give  the  Expedition,  through 
the  Signal  Service,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  head,  General 
Haien,  material  help  in  transportation  and  a  military  escort,  if  needed, 
Anywhere  in  its  own  dominionB.  No  summit  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  rises  much  over  7000  feet ;  and  though  the  great 
Booky  Mountains  reach  double  this,  their  tops  are  the  home  of  fog 
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and  mist,  so  ihat  the  desired  conditions,  if  met  at  all,  could  only  bo 
fonnd  on  the  othor  eide  of  the  continent  to  Southern  Californift,  wherd 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  rise  precipitously  out  of  the  dry 
air  of  tho  groat  wastes  in  lonely  peaks,  which  look  eastward  down 
from  a  height  of  nearly  15,000  feet  upon  the  desert  lands. 

This  remote  region  was,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  almost  unexplored, 
and  its  highest  peak.  Mount  Whitney,  had  been  but  once  or  twice 
ascended,  but  was  represented  to  be  all  we  desired  ootild  we  onoo 
climb  it  As  there  was  great  doubt  whether  oin:  apparatus,  weighing 
■eTeral  thnuRand  pounds,  could  possibly  be  taken  to  the  top,  and  we  had 
to  travel  3000  miles  even  to  get  where  the  chief  difficulties  would 
begin,  and  make  a  desert  journey  of  150  miles  after  leaving  the  cars, 
it  may  be  asked  why  we  committe<l  ourselves  to  such  an  immense 
journey  to  face  such  unknown  risks  of  failure.  Tho  answer  must  be 
that  mountains  of  easy  ascent  and  15,000  feet  high  are  not  to  be  found 
at  our  doors,  and  that  these  risks  were  involved  in  the  nature  of  our 
Ufivel  experiment,  so  that  we  started  out  from  no  love  of  mere  adven- 
ture, but  from  necessity,  much  into  the  unknown.  The  liberality  of 
a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  to  whose  encouragement  the  enterprise  was 
due,  had  furnished  the  costly  and  delicate  apparatus  for  the  expedition, 
and  that  of  the  trans-continental  railroads,  enabled  na  to  take  this 
precious  freight  along  in  a  private  car,  which  carried  a  kitchen^  a 
steward,  a  cook,  and  an  ample  larder  besides. 

In  this  we  crossed  the  entire  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  stopped 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  military  escort,  went  300  miles  south  so  aa 
to  get  below  the  mountains,  and  then  turned  eastward  again  on  to 
the  desert,  with  the  Sierras  to  the  north  of  us,  after  a  Journey  which 
would  have  been  unalloyed  pleasure  except  for  the  anticipation  of 
what  was  coming  as  soon  as  we  left  our  car.  I  do  not  indeed  know 
that  one  feels  the  triumphs  of  civilisation  over  the  opposing  forces  of 
Nature  anjrwhere  more  than  by  tho  sharp  contrasts  which  the  marvel- 
lous luxury  of  recent  railroad  accommodation  gives  to  the  life  of  the 
desert.  When  one  is  in  the  ceutre  of  one  of  the  groat  barren  rogiona 
of  the  globe*  and,  after  looking  out  from  the  windows  of  the  flying 
train  on  its  scorched  wastes  for  lonely  leagues  of  habitless  desolation, 
turns  to  his  well-furnished  dinner-table,  and  tho  fruit  and  ices  of  his 
dessert,  he  need  not  envy  the  heroes  of  Oriental  story,  who  were 
carried  across  dreadful  solitudes  in  a  single  night  on  tho  backs  of 
flying  genii.  Ours  brought  us  over  3000  mUcs  to  tho  Mojave  Desert. 
It  was  growing  hotter  and  hotter  when  the  train  stopped  in  the  midal 
of  Tast  fiand wastes  a  little  after  midnight.  Boused  from  our  sleep, 
we  stepped  on  to  the  brown  sand,  and  saw  our  luxurious  car  roll  away 
in  the  distance,  experiencing  a  transition  from  the  conditions  of  oivi- 
lisation  to  those  almost  of  barbarism,  as  sharp  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
We  commenced  our  slow  toil  northward  with  a  thermometer  at  110** 
in  the  abode,  if  any  shade  there  be  in  the  shadeless  desert,  which 
seemed  to  be  chie6y  inhabited  by  rattlesnakes  of  an  ashen-grey  colour, 
and  a  peculiarly  venomous  bite<     There  is  no  water  save  at  the  rarest 
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ifitervalB^  and  the  eoil  at  a  distance  eeems  as  though  strewed  with 
sheets  of  salt,  which  aids  the  delusive  ^ow  of  the  mimge*  These 
are,  in  fact,  the  ancient  heds  of  dried-up  salt  lakes  or  dead  seas^  some 
of  them  being  below  the  leTel  of  the  ocean ;  and  snch  a  one  on  our 
right,  thongh  onlj  about  twenty  miles  wide,  has  earned  the  name  of 
**  Death  Valley,"  from  the  number  of  human  beings  who  have  perished 
in  it.  Formerly  an  emigrant  train,  when  emigrants  crossed  the  con- 
tinent in  caravans,  had  passed  through  the  great  Arizona  deserts  in 
safety  until,  after  their  half-year's  journey,  their  eyes  were  gladdened 
by  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierras  looking  delusively  near.  The  goal 
of  their  long  toil  seemed  before  them ;  only  this  one  more  valley  lay 
between,  and  into  this  they  descended,  thinking  to  cross  it  in  a  day — 
but  they  never  crossed  it  Afterwards  the  long  line  of  wagons  was 
found  with  the  skeletons  of  the  animals  in  the  harness^  and  by  them 
those  of  men,  women,  and  little  children  dead  of  thirst,  and  some  relics 
of  the  tragedy  remained  at  the  time  of  our  journey.  I  cite  this  as  an 
indirect  evidence  of  the  phenomenal  dryness  of  the  region— a  dryness 
which,  so  far,  served  our  object,  which  was,  in  part,  to  get  rid  as  much 
as  possible  of  that  water  vapour  which  is  so  well  known  to  be  » 
powerful  absorber  of  the  solar  heat. 

Everything  has  an  end,  and  so  had  that  journey,  which  finally 
brought  us  to  the  goal  of  our  long  travel,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Sierras,  Mount  Whitney,  which  rose  above  us  in 
tremendous  precipices,  that  looked  hopelessly  insurmountable  and 
wonderfully  near.  The  whole  savage  mountain  region  in  its  slow 
rises  from  the  west,  and  its  descent  to  the  desert  plamn  in  the  east,  is 
more  like  the  chain  called  the  Apennines,  in  the  moon,  than  anytking 
I  know  on  the  earth.  The  summits  are  jagged  peaks  like  Alpine 
**  needles,"  looking  in  the  thin  air  so  delusively  near,  that,  coming  oil 
such  a  scene  unprepared,  one  would  almost  say  they  were  large  grey 
Btones  a  few  fields  off,  with  an  occasional  little  white  patch  on  the 
top,  that  might  be  a  handkerchief  or  a  sheet  of  paper  dropped 
there.  But  the  telescope  showed  that  the  seeming  stones  were  of 
the  height  of  many  Snowdons  piled  on  ono  another,  and  tho  white 
patches  occasional  snow-fields,  looking  how  invitingly  cool,  from  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  desert,  where  we  were  encamped  by  a  little  rivulet 
that  ran  down  from  some  unseen  ice-lake  in  that  upper  air.  Here 
we  pitched  our  tents  and  fell  to  work  (for  you  remember  we  must 
have  two  sti^tions,  a  low  and  a  high  one,  to  compare  the  reeults),  and 
here  wo  laboured  three  weeks  in  almost  intolerable  heat,  the  iustru- 
mcnts  having  to  be  constantly  swept  clear  of  the  red  desert  dust 
which  the  hot  wind  brought*  Close  by  these  tents  a  thermometer 
covered  by  a  single  sheet  of  gloss,  and  surrounded  by  wool,  rose  to 
237^^  in  tho  sxm,  and  sometimes  in  the  tent,  which  was  darkened  for 
the  study  of  separate  rayfi»  the  heat  was  absolutely  beyond  human 
endurance.  Finally,  our  apparatus  was  taken  apart  and  packed  in 
small  pieces  on  tho  backs  of  mules,  who  wore  to  carry  it  by  a  ten 
days*  journey  through  the  mountains  to  the  other  side  of  the  rocky 
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wall  which,  though  obIj  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  arose  miles 
above  out  heads ;  and,  leaving  these  mule  trains  to  go  with  the  escort 
by  this  longer  route,  I  started  with  a  guide  by  a  nearer  way  to  those 
white  gleams  in  the  upper  skies,  that  had  daily  tantalised  us  helow 
in  the  desert  with  suggestions  of  delicions,  unattainable  cold.  That 
desert  sun  hod  tanned  our  faces  to  a  leathor-like  brovvn,  and  tbo 
change  to  the  cooler  air  as  we  ascended  was  at  Erst  delightful.  At 
an  altitude  of  5000  feet  wo  came  to  a  wretdied  band  of  nearly  naked 
savages,  crouched  around  their  camp  fire,  and  at  6000  found  the  first 
^scattered  trees ;  and  here  the  fo^^hlu  suggestion  of  a  path  stopped,  and 
wc  desct  iided  a  raviue  to  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  up  which  we 
forced  our  way,  cutting  through  the  fullen  trees  with  an  axe,  fighting 
for  every  foot  of  advance,  and  finally  passing  what  seamed  iinpassahle. 
It  was  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  the  fate  of  our  siderostat  mirrors 
and  other  precious  freight*  now  somewhere  on  a  similar  roiul,  but 
quite  iiselesa.  We  were  committed  now,  and  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it — and,  besides,  I  had  begun  to  have  my  attention  directed  to  a 
more  personal  subject.  This  was,  that  the  colder  it  grew  the  more 
the  sun  burnt  the  skin — quite  literally  burnt,  I  may  say,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  third  day  my  face  and  hands,  case-hardened,  as  I 
thought,  in  the  desert,  began  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  Beare<l  mth 
red -hot  irons,  here  in  the  cold  where  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to 
freezing  at  night;  and  still  as  we  ascended  the  paradoxical  oflTect 
increased;  the  colder  it  grow  about  tie,  the  butter  the  eun  bkzed 
above. 

AYe  have  all  heard  probably  of  this  curious  effect  of  burning  iu 
the  midst  of  cold,  and  some  of  us  may  have  experieueod  it  in  the 
Alps,  where  it  may  be  aided  by  reflection  from  the  enow,  which  we 
did  not  have  about  us  at  any  time  excopt  in  scattered  patuhes,  but 
here  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  my  face  was  scarcely  recognisable, 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  though  Ruubeams  up  here  were  iliflerent 
things,  and  contained  something  which  the  air  filters  out  before  tbey 
reach  us  in  our  custtimary  ftbodes.  Radiation  hero  is  increased  by 
the  absence  of  water  vapour  too,  and  on  the  whole  this  intiiuato 
personal  experience  fell  in  almost  too  well  with  our  antieipationa 
that  the  air  is  an  even  more  elaborate  trap  to  catch  tlie  sunbeams 
than  had  been  surmised,  and  that  this  efiect  of  selective  absorption 
and  radiation  was  intimately  connected  with  that  change  of  the 
primal  energies  and  primal  colour  of  the  sun  which  we  had  climbed 
towards  it  to  study. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  break-neck  ascents  and  descents,  we 
finally  ascended  by  a  ravine,  down  which  leaped  a  cataract,  till,  at 
uightiall,  wo  reached  our  upper  oamp,  which  was  pitchoil  by  a  little 
lake,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  waterfall,  at  a  height  of  about] 
12,000  feet,  but  where  we  seemed  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  nearly 
surrounded  as  we  were  by  an  amphitheatre  of  rooky  walls  which 
rose  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  Gibniltar  from  the  sea,  and  cut 
off  all  view  of  the  desert  below  or  even  of  the  peak  above  na* 
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The  air  waa  wondei^uUy  dear,  so  that  the  buo  net  in  a  jellow 
rather  than  an  orange  bI^,  which  was  reflected  in  the  little  ice- 
rimmed  lakes  and  from  occasional  snow-fields  on  the  distant  waste  of 
loiielj  mono  tain  summits  on  the  west. 

The  mule  train  sent  o£F  before  by  another  route,  had  not  arrived 
when  we  got  to  the  mountain  camp,  and  we  realised  that  we  were  far 
from  the  appliances  of  ciyili^tion  by  our  inability  to  learn  about 
our  chief  apparatua,  for  here,  without  post  or  telegraph,  we  were  aa 
completely  cut  off  from  all  knowledge  of  what  migbt  be  goiug  on 
with  it  in  the  next  mountain  ravine  as  a  ship  at  sea  is  of  the  fate  of 
a  veflsel  that  sailed  before  from  the  same  port  During  the  enforced 
idleness  we  ascended  the  peak  nearly  3000  feet  aboire  ns^  with  our 
lighter  apparatus,  leaying  the.  question  of  the  ultimate  use  of  the 
heaTy  ones  to  be  settled  later.  There  seemed  little  prospect  of 
carrying  it  up,  as  we  climbed  where  the  granite  walls  had  been  split 
by  the  earthquakes,  letting  a  stream  of  great  rocks,  like  a  stone  river, 
flow  down  through  the  interstices  by  which  we  asoeuded,  and,  in 
fact,  the  heavier  apparatus  was  not  carried  above  the  mountain  camp. 

The  view  from  the  very  summit  was  over  numberless  peaks  on 
the  west  to  an  horizon  fifty  miles  away,  of  unknown  mountain-tops, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  vast  ridge  of  Mouut  Tyndall,  and 
one  or  two  less  cvmspicaous  ones,  these  Kimimits  are  not  known  to 
fame^  and,  wonderful  as  the  view  may  be,  all  the  charm  of  association 
with  human  interest  which  we  find  in  the  mountain  landscape  of  older 
lands  is  here  lacking. 

It  was  imjiofisible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  savage  solitude  of 
this  desert  of  the  upper  air,  and  our  remoteness  from  man  and  his 
works,  but  I  turned  to  the  study  of  the  special  things  connected  with 
my  mission.  Down  far  below  the  air  seemed  filled  with  reddish  dust 
tbat  looked  like  an  ocean.  This  dust  is  really  present  everywhere  (I 
have  found  it  in  tbo  clear  air  of  Etna),  and  though  we  do  not  realise 
its  presence  in  looking  up  throngh  it,  to  one  who  looks  down  on  it, 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth  seem  indeed  like  creatures  at  the  bottom  of 
a  trotibkd  ocean.  We  Lad  certainly  risen  towards  the  surface,  for 
about  us  the  air  was  of  exquisite  purity,  and  above  us  the  sky  was  of 
such  a  deep  violet  blue,  as  I  have  nevur  seen  in  Egypt  or  Sicily,  and 
yet  even  tltis  was  not  absolutely  pure,  for  separately  invisible,  the 
existence  of  fine  particles  could  yet  be  inferred  from  their  action  on 
the  light  near  the  sun's  edge,  so  that  oven  here  we  bad  not  got 
absolutt'ly  above  that  dust  shell  which  seems  to  encircle  our  whole 
planet*  But  we  certainly  felt  ourselves  not  only  in  an  upper,  but  a 
different  region.  We  were  on  the  ridge  of  the  continent,  and  the 
winds  which  tore  by  had  little  in  common  with  the  air  below,  and 
were  bearing  past  us  (according  to  the  geologists)  dust  which  had 
once  formed  part  of  the  soil  of  China,  and  been  carried  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  for  here  we  were  lifted  into  the  great  encircling 
currents  of  the  globe,  and,  '*  near  to  the  enn  in  lonely  lands,''  were 
in  the  right  conditions  to  study  the  differences  between  his  rays  at 
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tile  etirfaoe  and  at  the  boitom  of  that  turbid  sea  wliere  we  bad  left 
tba  rest  of  niimkiEd.  We  deBconded  the  pmk  and  bailed  witb  jay 
the  first  arrival  of  uiir  mule  trains  with  tbo  roqiiisite  apparatus  at  tho 
mountain  camp,  and  fuund  that  it  liad  suffered  less  than  might  be 
eipec^tcd,  considering  the  pathless  character  of  tbo  wildernesa,  We 
went  to  work  to  buihl  piers  and  mount  toleseopes  and  siderostats,  in 
the  Rcene  shown  by  the  next  illustration  on  the  scrfien,  taken  Irom  a 
fiketch  of  my  own,  where  these  rocks  in  the  immediate  foref^round 
rise  to  thrice  the  height  of  St.  Paul'fl,  We  auflered  from  cold  (tbe 
ice  forming  3  inches  deep  in  the  tonts  at  niglit)  and  from  mountain 
Bickness,  hut  we  were  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  bodily 
comfort,  and  worked  with  denperate  energy  to  utilise  the  remaining 
autumn  days,  which  were  all  too  short. 

Here,  as  below,  the  sunlight  entered  a  darkened  tent,  and  was 
spread  into  a  spectrum,  which  was  explored  throughout  by  tbe  bolo- 
meter, measuring,  on  the  same  separate  rays  which  wo  bad  studied 
below  in  the  desert,  all  of  which  were  difl'erent  up  here,  all  having 
grown  stronger,  but  in  very  different  proportions.  On  tbo  screen  ts 
the  spectrum  as  seen  in  the  desert,  drawn  on  a  conventional  scale, 
neither  piismatie  nor  normal,  but  such  that  tbe  intensity  of  the  energy 
shall  be  the  same  in  each  part»  as  it  is  represented  here  by  these  eqnid 
perpendiculiirs  in  every  colour.  Fix  your  attention  on  those  throe 
»8  types,  and  you  will  see  better  what  we  found  on  the  mountain,  and 
what  we  inferred  as  to  tbe  state  of  things  still  higher  up,  at  the 
Bttr  face  of  the  aeroal  sea. 

Ynii  will  obtain,  perhaps,  a  clearer  idea,  however,  from  tbe  follow- 
ing statement,  where  1  use,  not  tbe  exact  figures  used  in  calculation, 
but  round  numbers,  to  illustrate  tbe  process  employed.  I  may  premise 
that  the  visible  spectrum  extends  from  H  (in  the  extreme  blue)  to  A 
(in  the  deepest  rod),  or  from  near  40  (the  nij  of  4Q*100,OOOths  of  a 
millimetre  in  wave-length)  to  near '80.  All  below  80,  to  ibe  right,  is 
the  invisible  infra-ied  spectrum. 

Now,  the  shaded  curve  above  tbe  gpectrnm  represents  tbe  amount 
of  energy  in  the  sun  s  rays  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  was 
obtained  in  this  way  :^ — Fix  your  attention  for  a  moniHut  on  any  single 
part  of  the  spectrum,  for  instance,  that  whose  wave-length  is  60*  if 
the  beat  in  this  ray,  as  represented  hy  the  holometer  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  was  (let  us  suppose;  2*^,  on  any  arbitrary  scale  wo  draw 
ft  vortical  line,  2  inches,  or  2  feet  high  over  that  part  of  the  spectrum* 
If  the  beat  at  another  puint,  such  as  40,  were  but  a  ^^,  a  line  would 
bo  drawn  there  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  and  so  on,  till  these  vertical 
lines  mark  out  the  shawled  parts  of  the  drawing,  tbe  gaps  and  de- 
pressions in  whose  outline  correspond  to  tlie  **  cold  bands  "  already 
spoken  of.  Again,  if  on  top  of  the  mountain  we  measure  all  these 
over  once  more,  we  shall  find  all  ore  hotter,  so  that  we  must  up  there 
make  all  our  lines  bigher,  but  in  very  different  proportimts*  At  60» 
for  instance,  the  heat  (and  light)  may  have  grown  from  2*^  to  3°,  or 
increased  one-half,  while  alK)ve  40  the  heat  (and  light)  may  have 
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grown  &om  ^"^  to  1%  or  increasedl  fire  timee.  These  mouDtaia 
measurements  give  an  other  »pectnmi,  the  energies  in  each  part  of 
which  fkre  defined  by  the  middle  dotted  line,  which  we  see  indicates 
▼ery  much  greater  energy  whether  heat  or  light  in  the  blue  end  th^n 
below.  Next,  the  light  or  heat  which  would  be  observed  at  the  surfsoo 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  in  thie  way.  If  the  mountain  top  rLses 
throngh  oue-half  the  absorbing  mass  of  this  terrestrial  atmosphere  (il 
does  not  quite  do  so,  in  fact),  and  by  getting  rid  of  that  lower  half, 
the  ray  60  has  grown  in  brightness  from  two  to  three,  or  half  as  much 
again ;  in  going  up  to  the  top  it  would  gain  half  as  much  more,  or 
become  4^,  while  the  ray  near  40,  which  has  already  increased  to  five 
Hmee  what  it  was^  would  increase  five  times  more,  or  tu  25,  Each 
separate  ray  increaaing  thus  nearly  in  some  geocentric  progr^sion 
(though  the  heat,  as  a  whole,  does  not)*  you  see  how  we  are  able,  by 
repeating  this  process  at  every  pointj  to  build  up  our  outer  or  highest 
cnrve,  which  represents  the  light  and  heat  at  the  surface  of  tho 
atmosphera  These  have  grown  out  of  all  proportion  at  the  blue  end, 
as  you  see  by  the  outer  dotted  cnrve,  and  now  we  have  attained,  by 
actual  moasuromont,  that  evidence  which  we  sought,  and  by  thus  ref- 
producing  the  spectrum  outside  the  atmosphere,  and  then  recombining 
the  colours  by  like  methods  to  those  you  have  seen  on  the  screen,  wo 
finally  got  the  true  colour  of  the  sun,  which  tends,  broadly  speaking, 
to  blue. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  the  physical  investigator  meets  any  novel  fact 
quite  unawares,  or  finds  anything  except  that  in  tho  field  whore  he  is 
seeking,  that  he  must  count  it  an  unusual  experience  to  como  un« 
expectedly  on  even  the  smallest  discovery.  This  experience  I  had  on 
one  of  the  last  days  of  work  on  the  spectrum  on  the  mountain.  I  was 
engaged  in  exploring  that  great  invisible  heat  region,  still  but  so 
partially  known,  or,  rather,  I  was  mapping  in  that  great  "  dark 
continent "  of  tho  spectrum,  and  by  the  aid  of  tho  exquisite  sky  and 
the  now  instrument  (the  bolometer)  found  I  could  carry  the  survey 
further  than  any  had  been  before.  I  substituted  the  prism  for  tho 
grating,  and  meaaured  on  in  that  unknown  region  till  I  had  passed 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  previous  travellers,  and  finally  came  to  what 
Boemod  the  very  end  of  the  invisible  heat  spectrum  beyond  what  had 
previously  been  know^n.  This  was  in  itaelf  a  return  for  much  trouble, 
and  I  was  about  rising  from  my  task  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  advance 
tho  bolometer  still  farther,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  surprise  and 
emotion  with  which  I  found  new  and  yet  unrecognised  regions  below 
— a  new  invisible  spectrum  beyond  the  farthest  linaits  of  Ihe  old  one, 

I  will  anticipate  here  by  saying  that  after  we  got  down  to  lower 
earth  again  the  explorations  and  mapping  of  this  new  region  was 
continued.  The  amount  of  solar  energy  included  in  this  new  extension 
of  tho  invisible  region  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
while  its  length  u|jon  the  wave-length  scale  is  equal  to  all  l3iat  pre- 
viously known,  visible  and  invisible,  as  you  will  see  better  by  this 
view,  having  the  same  thing  on  the  normal  as  well  as  the  prismatic 
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scftle.  If  it  be  asked  which  of  these  is  correct^  the  answer  is  '*  both 
of  them/*  Buth  rightly  interpreted  ineaii  jwet  the  same  thing,  hut  in 
the  lower  one  we  can  more  convemontly  compare  the  grotmd  of  the 
researches  of  others  with  these*  These  great  gaps  I  was  at  first  fn 
donbt  ttTmut,  but  more  recent  researches  at  Alleghany  make  it  probable 
that  they  are  caused  by  absorption  in  our  own  atmosphere^  and  Eot  in 
that  of  the  sun. 

We  would  gladly  have  stayed  longer,  in  spite  of  physical  discom- 
fort, hut  the  formidable  descent  and  the  ensuing  desert  journey  were 
before  ns^  and  certainly  the  reign  of  perpetual  winter  around  us  grew 
BM  hard  to  bear  as  the  heats  of  the  desert  summer  had  been.  On 
September  10  wo  sent  our  instruments  and  the  CBCort  hack  by  the 
former  route,  and,  ourselves  unencumbered,  started  on  the  ad^enturoua 
descent  of  the  eastern  precipices  by  a  downward  climb,  which^  if 
SQCoeesful,  would  e^irry  ns  to  the  phi  Ins  in  a  single  day.  I  at  least 
sliall  never  forget  that  day,  nor  the  scenery  of  more  than  Alpine 
grandeur  which  we  passed  in  our  descent,  after  first  elirabiug  by 
frozen  lakes  in  the  noiihern  shadow  of  the  great  peak,  till  we  crossed 
the  eastern  ridges,  through  a  door  so  narrow  that  only  one  c^>uld  pass 
it  at  a  time,  by  clinging  with  bands  and  feet  as  he  sw^ung  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  rocks — to  find  that  he  had  passed  in  a  single  minute 
from  the  view  of  winter  to  summer,  the  prospect  of  the  snowy  peaks 
behind  shut  out,  and  instantly  exchanged  for  that  below  of  the  glow- 
ing valley  and  the  little  oasis  where  the  tents  of  the  lower  camp  were 
atill  pitched,  the  tents  themselves  invisible,  hut  the  oasis  looking  like 
II  green  scarf  dropped  on  the  broad  floor  of  the  ilesert.  We  climbed 
etill  downward  by  scenery  unique  in  my  recollection.  This  view  of 
the  ravine  on  the  screen  is  little  more  than  a  memorandum  made  by 
one  of  the  party  in  a  few  minutes'  halt  part-way  down,  as  w^o  followed 
the  iee-stream  between  the  tremendous  walls  of  the  defile  which  rose 
2000  feet,  and  between  which  we  still  descended,  till,  toward  night, 
the  ice-brook  had  grown  into  a  mountain  torrent,  and,  looking  up  the 
long  vista  of  our  day's  descent,  we  saw  it  terminated  by  the  Peak  of 
Whitney,  once  more  lonely  in  the  fading  light  of  the  upper  sky. 

This  site,  in  some  respects  unequalled  for  a  physical  observatory, 
is  likely,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  be  utilised,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having,  on  the  proper  representation  of  its  value  to  science, 
ordered  the  reservation  for  such  purposes  of  an  area  of  100  square 
miles  about  and  inclusive  of  Mount  "V^Tiitney. 

There  is  little  more  to  add  about  the  journey  back  to  civilisation, 
where  we  began  to  gather  the  results  of  our  observation,  and  to  reduce 
them — to  smelt,  so  to  speak^  the  metal  from  the  ore  we  had  brought 
home — a  slow  but  necessary  process,  which  has  occupied  a  large  part 
of  two  years* 

The  results  stated  in  the  broadest  way  mean  that  the  sun  is  blue 
^but  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  tliat ;  this  blucness  in  itaelf  being 
perhaps  a  curious  fact  only,  but  in  what  it  implies,  of  practical 
moment. 
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Wo  deduce  in  oaniiection  witb  it  ft  new  Talae  of  tlie  solar  beat,  so 
for  altering  the  old  eetimates  that  we  now  find  it  capable  of  raeltinf?  a 
Bholl  of  ice  sixty  yai'ds  thick  annually  over  the  whole  earth,  or,  what 
may  eeem  more  intelligible  on  its  practical  bcariugB,  of  exerting  over 
one  borse-power  for  each  sq^uare  yard  of  the  normally  exposed  surface. 
We  have  studied  the  distribution  of  this  heat  in  a  spectrum  whose 
limits  on  the  normal  scale  our  explorations  have  carried  to  an  extent 
of  rather  more  than  twice  what  was  previously  known,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  total  loss  by  absorption  from  atmosphere  is  nearly 
double  what  has  been  heretofore  supposed. 

We  have  found  it  probable  that  the  human  race  owes  its  existence 
and  preservation  even  more  to  the  heat-storing  action  of  the  atmosphere 
than  has  been  believed* 

The  direct  determination  of  the  effect  of  water  vapour  in  this  did 
not  come  within  our  soope  \  but  that  the  im|H>rtaDce  of  the  bhiuketing 
action  of  our  atmospheric  constituents  has  been  in  no  way  overstated, 
may  be  inferred  when  I  add  that  we  have  found  by  our  experiments 
that  if  the  planet  were  allowed  to  radiate  freely  into  space  without 
any  protecting  veil,  its  sunlit  surface  would  probably  fall,  even  in  the 
tropics,  below  the  temperature  of  freezing  mercury. 

I  will  not  go  on  enumerating  the  results  of  theeo  investigations, 
but  they  all  flow  from  the  fact,  which  they  in  turn  confirm,  that  this 
apparently  limpid  eea  above  our  head,  and  about  us,  is  carrying  on  a 
wonderfully  intricate  work  on  the  sunbeam,  and  on  the  heat  returned 
from  the  soil,  picking  out  selected  parts  in  hundreds  of  places^  sortiiig 
out  incessantly  at  a  task  which  would  keep  the  sorting  demons  of 
Maxwell  busy,  and  as  one  result,  changing  the  sunbeam  on  its  way 
down  to  us  in  the  way  we  have  Been. 

I  have  nlludod  to  the  practical  utilities  of  these  resoarchee,  but 
practical  or  not,  I  hope  w^e  may  feel  that  such  facts  as  wo  have  been 
conBidering  about  sunlight  and  the  earth's  atmosphere  may  be  stones 
useful  in  the  future  ediiice  of  science,  and  that  if  not  in  our  own 
bands  then  in  those  of  others,  when  our  day  is  over,  they  may  find 
the  best  justification  for  the  trouble  of  their  search,  in  the  fact  that 
they  prove  of  some  use  to  man. 

May  I  add  an  expression  of  my  personal  gratification  in  the  oppor- 
tunity with  which  you  have  honoured  me  of  bringing  these  researches 
before  the  Royal  Institution*  and  of  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  associated  yourselves  for  an  hour,  in  retroejiect  at 
least,  with  that  climb  toward  the  sbirs  which  we  have  made  together, 
to  find,  from  light  in  its  fulness,  what  unsut^pecled  agencies  are  at 
work  to  produce  for  us  the  light  of  common  day. 

[S,  P.  L.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  24,  1886. 

8iB  William  Bowman,  Bari  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Ohair. 

William  Cabbuthebs,  Esq.  F.B.S. 

British  Fossil  Cycads  and  their  relation  to  Living  Forms. 

(Abstract  deferred.) 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Friday,  May  1,  1886. 

Thb  Duke  of  Nobthumbbbland,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1884,  testifying  to  the  continued  prosperity  and  efficient  management 
of  the  Institution,  was  read  and  adopted.  The  Beol  and  Funded 
Property  now  amounts  to  above  85,400/.,  entirely  derived  from  the 
Contributions  and  Donations  of  the  Members. 

Forty-four  new  Members  paid  their  Admission  Fees  in  1884. 

Sixty-three  Lectures  and  Twenty  Evening  Discourses  were 
delivered  in  1884. 

The  Books  and  Pamphlets  presented  in  1884  amounted  to  about 
276  volumes,  making,  with  606  volumes  including  Periodicals  bound) 
purchased  by  the  Managers,  a  total  oi  782  volumes  added  to  the 
Library  in  the  year. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  to  the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  the 
Professors,  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year. 
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The  following  Grentlemen  were  nnammouBlj  elected  as  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

Pbbsident — The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  D.C.L.  LL.D. 
Tbsasubeb — George  Busk,  Esq.  F.B.S. 
Sbcbbtaby— Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. 

Manaobbs.  Visitobs. 


Sir  Frederick  Abel,  C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

George  Berkley,  Esq.  M.I.C.E. 

Sir  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.  Q.C. 

William  Crookes,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Warren  de  la  Rue,  Esq.  M.A.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Captain  Douglas  Oalton,  C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Robt.  Grove,   M.A.   D.C.L. 

LL  D  F  R  S 
Sir  J.  *D.*  Hooker,   K.C.S.L  C.B.   M.D.   D.C.L. 

LL.D.  F.R.S. 
William  Huggins,  Esq.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Hugo  W.  MuUer,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
Henry  Pollock,  Esq. 
John  Rae,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.   Lord    Rayleigh,    M.A.   D.C.L. 

F.R.S. 


The  Lord  Brabazon. 
Stephen  Busk,  Esq. 
Arthur  Herbert  Church,  Esq.  M.A. 
Frank  Crisp,  Esq.  LL.B.  B.A.  F.L.S. 
Henry  Herbert  Stephen  Croft,  Esq.  M.A. 
Rear-Admiral  Herbert  P.  De  Kantzow,  R.N. 
William  Henry  Domville,  Esq. 
I  Alfred  Gutteres  Henriques,  Esq.  F.G.S. 
Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A. 
Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.  F.R.C.S. 
John  W.  Miers,  Esq. 
William  Henry  Preece,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Lachlan  Mackintosh,  Rate,  Esq.  M.A. 
William  Chandler  Roberts,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Basil  Woodd  Smith,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  1,  1886. 

Sib  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.RS.  Manager  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Eatlbigh,  M.A.  D.C.L.  LL  J).  F.E.S.  M.B.I. 

Water  Jets  and  Water  Drops. 

(So  Abstract.) 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 


Sib  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL,D.  F*K.S.  Manager  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair, 

The    fulliiwing    Viee-PresidcDts 
ftimotmc4^d : — 

Sir  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.RS. 

Warreu  Jo  la  Rno,  Esq.  M.A,  D.CX.  FJiS. 

The  Hoiu  Sir  William  R.  Grove,  MA.  D.CX.  LL,I).  RR.S. 

Sir  Joseph  D,  Hooker,  K.CSJ.  C.B.  M.D,  DX*X.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

William  Hnggins,  Esq.  D.C.L.  LL  D.  F.R.S. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Ray  lei  gh,  M.A,  DX\L,  F.RB. 

George  Bnsk,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Treasurer, 

Sir  Frederick  J,  Bramwell,  F,R.8.  Secretary. 


His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian  Edward,  E.G. 
His  Royal  Highness  Pricce  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  E.G. 

wore  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported,  that  at  their  Meeting  held  this  day  tha 
fallowing  Residution  was  imanimonsly  agreed  to  : — 

•»  The  Maniigere  of  tho  Rovftl  InstitutioQ  in  accepting  Sir  WiJ^liam  Bowman  a 
r<*8ignatioa  of  the  offlee  of  Honorary  SecroUiry,  desire  to  express  to  him  I  heir 
moat  cordial  upprwifitioD  of  the  munner  in  wlilLih  he  accepted  that  pogt»  and  of 
tho  odmirttble  way  in  which  he  has  diacharged  its  duties  during  the  timo  for 
wbieh  be  has  been  ao  gooil  at^  to  iiil  it. 

•*8if  William'8  xjwn  eoientific  diatinctions,  and  the  interest  he  hiui  nlwaya 
takoa  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  pointed  him  out  m  one  eminecitly 
fitted  to  occupy  a  roritaioDt  place  umong  ita  officials.  His  extenBtre  profeasii^nal 
flDgngemetitu  alone  ieemed  to  present  an  ohjVctioii  to  hiss  undertidcing  the 
additional  liLboura  tbuA  impoeed  upon  him.  Thin  oouMdi^ition  vim  not  allowod 
by  Sir  Willijjim  to  atand  in  tlie  way ;  he  gcneroii*ly  assume*!  tho  further  bnrden, 
nnd  hub  ucquitied  himself  in  the  oxtcution  i>f  the  imporUint  and  multifarious 
functions  of  the  honorary  Seoretaryship  in  a  loodi?  thoroughly  worthy  of  the 
Infttitulion  und  of  himaelt^— and  boa  earned  the  Uet'mi^  graUtnde  and  thanka  of 
the  MfmApers  which  they  now  rcdolve  should  be  tendered  to  him  along  with  their 
dt^eply  felt  rei^t  upon  hin  retirement.'* 

Montague  Coofcaon,  Es(|.  Q.C  D.O.L. 
William  Richard  Mintcr  Glasier,  Ksq. 
Eropst  Kiinipers,  Esq, 
William  Robertson,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 


see 
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TBe  FBifixiTTS  received  since  the  last  Meetmg  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  eame^  viz. : — 

The  Secretanf  of  State  for  India — Keport  on  Public  Instruction  id  Beneal,  I8S3-4. 

fol.     1884. 
Academy  of  Natural  Scien/*eM^  PH/7a<J«lpA/a— Proee«dinga,  1884,  Purt  8,  Svo,  1885. 
Acoademia  dti  Lineei,  Iteale^  Homa — Atti,  Serie  Quarla:  fieadlcoutL     VoL  I, 

F«8C,7, 8.     8vo.     1884--5. 
Asiatic  Soeiehj  of  Bengal — Proceed ingfs.  No.  II,    8vo*     1884. 

Journnl,  V.»L  LIIL  Prtrt  L  8vo.  1884. 
Aiiatic  Societij,  J%a/— Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  Part  2.  8vo.  1885, 
Aitronofmeal  Society,  /%ai— Monthly  Noiicca^  Vol,  XLV,  No,  5,  Bw.  1885. 
Atheneo  do  Forto—Keyhtn.  Scicntifico,  No*.  1-3,  8vo.  1«S5. 
Bii»kfr$,  TnstiMf  of— J«.uniiU,  Vol  VI.  Part  4.  8vo.  1885. 
B^hnke.  Emit,  t*q,  and  Lfmiox  Browne,  Etq,  FM.C.S,  (ifte  Jt*f/tor#>— The  Child's 

Voic*-.     12mo,     188o. 
British  Architects,  Boifol  hn^HtuU  o/— Proceed  in  jfs,  1884-5,  No.  12.    4to. 
Brii*$h  Mu^um  cNnlunU  History)— Catalogue  of  Birda,    Vol,  X.    8?o.    1885, 

Guide  to  the  GulKry  of  Reptilli.     8vo.     1885. 
Bnntfne^  Lennox^  Etq,  F.B.C.8.  i^the  Author) — Voice  Use  and  Stimaknti.    12tEio, 

188'>. 
Brymuer,  Douglas,  Etq.  (Ardiimel} — Report  on  Caniidian  Atchivea,  1884,    Sto, 

1885, 
Cambridoe  Phil^srqihiml  5oaViy— Proceed inffs.  Vol.  V,  Partt  1-3*    8vo.     1884-5. 

Transitions,  VuL  XIV.  Part  I.     4to.     1885. 
Carf*oHi*Grio,  Sigr,  I>.  (the  Author) — I  Tt^rremoti  di  Cftliibiia  e  SioUia.    8to. 

NotHfli,  1885. 
Chemtcd  Si>ci€ty—3onmn}  for  April,  1885.     8vo. 

Chief  Signal  O^cer,  US,  Arnty^ Anuufil  Report  for  188??.     8vo.     1884. 
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Cholera :  its  Cause  and  Prevention. 

The  interest  excited  in  cholera  by  its  presence  in  Europe  daring 
last  summer  and  autumn  was  reawakened  in  the  spring  by  the 
prospect  of  a  war  which  might  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  an 
enem}"  much  more  formidable  than  the  armies  of  Russia.  War  is  no 
longer  in  inmiediate  prospect,  so  that  for  the  present  we  need  not 
think  of  cholera  in  connection  with  Asia  Minor  or  the  Black  Sea. 
But  the  epidemic  which  is  now  raging  with  such  pitiless  fury  in  the 
Mediterranean  provinces  of  Spain  makes  us  all  feel  that  the  threat 
of  1884  may  be  fulfilled  in  1886.  There  is  probably  no  serious 
^ound  for  apprehending  that  we  shall  have  to  do  with  cholera  in 
England  this  year ;  the  chance,  however,  is  sufficiently  near  to  make 
it  reasonable  to  inquire  whether  any  useful  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  cholera,  or  the  way  in  which  it  can  best  be  guarded  against, 
has  been  gained  since  the  last  time  that  the  disease  visited  our 
shores. 

In  dealing  with  cholera,  as  in  other  matters  in  respect  of  which 
conduct  must  be  guided  by  knowledge  of  some  kind,  the  question 
what  sort  of  knowledge  is  best  and  most  valuable  comes  prominently 
to  the  front,  and  is  one  on  which  those  who  profess  to  follow  the 
scientific  method,  and  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  common  sense,  are  apt  to  entertain  difierent 
opinions.  The  question  is  in  reality  not  between  two  kinds  of 
knowledge,  but  between  two  ways  of  acquiring  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge.  Those  of  us  who  have  studied  cholera  at  home  in  the 
hospital  ward  or  in  the  laboratory  approach  the  subject  on  one  side. 
Those  whose  lives,  like  that  of  my  friend  Dr.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  spent  in  a  prolonged  encounter  with  cholera  year  after 
year,  as  it  presents  itself  in  prisons  and  armies  and  among  the  multi- 
tudinous populations  of  our  Indian  Empire,  from  another.  But  we 
are  all  seeking  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  more,  we 
all  tend  to  the  same  conclusions.  If,  for  example,  a  comparison  be 
made  of  the  recent  work  published  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  "Cholera: 
What  can  the  State  do  to  prevent  it  ?  *'  in  which  he  professes  to  con- 
fine himself  to  considerations  of  conmion  sense  and  deprecates  the 
interference  of  science  with  practical  questions,  with   the  lecture 
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giTen  a  few  montha  ago  to  the  people  of  Munich  by  Professor  Ton 
Petienkofer,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  Inglieet  ecientifio 
Anihorities  on  the  etiology  of  cholera,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
German  Gelehrler  and  tbo  Englkh  adnunistrator  say  practically  the 
tame  tbing. 

As  this  paper  is  intended  for  the  perusal  of  persons  who  do  not 
specially  concern  tliemsolves  with  patbology»  X  will  enter  as  little  as 
poasiblo  upon  siibjcots  of  controversy*  regarding  it  as  of  much  more 
importance  that  thoeo  notions  as  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  cholera, 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  should  be  generally  understood, 
than  that  tbo  claims  of  riviJ  investigators  should  bo  vindicated.  In 
the  slow  process  by  which  new  knowledge  is  acquire^!,  strife  is  a 
neoeaaary  and  unquestionably  a  prodnctive  element  Burning  ques- 
tuma  aiise  wherever  and  whenever  scientiQc  investigation  bears,  or 
appears  to  bear,  on  practical  action.  Eventually  they  find  tlioir 
Bolution  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  aim  est  impossible  for  those  who 
are  immediately  concerned  in  discuBsing  tbem  to  guard  against  the 
influence  of  personal  antagonisms  and  predilections.  As  regards  all 
recent  questions  of  this  kind»  I  think  that  I  am  myself  in  a  position 
to  look  at  them  from  a  distance,  for  I  bave  had  no  direct  concern 
with  cholera  since  1866,  I  will  therefore  ask  the  reader  to  regard 
me  neither  as  a  contagionist  nor  as  a  loealist,  and  to  dismiKs  the 
^  oemma-bacillus  **  from  his  mind  until  we  have  had  time  to  take  a 
geaaiml  Tiew  of  the  tendencies  which  this  great  world  plague  has 
uoanifeated  in  its  dealings  mth  mankind  since  it  first  found  its  way 
into  Europe, 

It  is  agreed  by  all  autborities  that  cholera  is  native  in  India,  and 
particularly  in  the  district  where  it  is  now  **  endemic  "—namely,  in  the 
district  which  correspondfl  roughly  to  the  deltas  of  the  Gkbnges  and 
Brahmaputra  and  the  district  of  Cuttack.  As,  however^  it  for  the 
most  part  confined  its  ravages  to  the  native  populations,  with  whom 
at  that  time  our  relations  were  much  less  direct  and  intimate  than 
they  are  now,  it  excited  no  general  interest,  and  was  indeed  so  little 
known  to  medical  men  that  when  in  1817  the  disease  broke  out  at 
Jeseore,  near  Calcutta,  it  was  believed  to  be  an  entirely  new  malady. 
Even  now  there  are  some  writers  who  speak  of  Jessore  as  the  '*  cradle 
of  cholera  "  and  the  year  1817  as  the  starting-point  of  its  history, 
notwithstanding  tbat  the  enquiries  which  w^ere  then  initiated  showed 
not  only  that  in  Bengal  the  disease  was  an  annual  visitor,  but  that 
in  Calcutta  itself  it  was  fatally  prevalent  in  the  native  town  several 
weeks  before  Dr.  Tytler  was  called  to  see  the  first  case  at  Jessore. 

The  great  epidemic  of  1817  and  1818  waa  distinguished  &om 
previous  ones  by  its  extent  and  destrootiveness,  but  chiefly  by  the 
ciremtiRiance  that  in  thii  year  It  beoame  for  the  flrst  time  a  serious 
olistaclu  to  English  conquest.  How  or  when  it  began  it  is  probably 
impoBsible  to  determine,  fi^r  evidence  existe  of  its  presence  in  July 
1817  within  a  few  weeks  at  places  so  distant  from  one  another  aa 
Patna  and  Dacca.  Two  months  later  it  was  at  Benares,  Allahabad^ 
Vou  XI>    (No.  79.)  O 
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iind  Mirzfipare ;  aed  in  October  of  the  same  year  an  evont  occurred 
which  at  once  gave  the  disenfio  a  significance  it  bad  not  before 
possessed.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  with  an  army  of  over  10,00Q 
Enropeans  and  a  much  larger  native  force,  was  in  tb©  Bundelcund, 
not  far  from  Allababad,  where  cholera  was  then  raging.  Cholera 
had  on  several  previons  occasions  interfered  with  military  operations, 
but  this  time  it  attacked  Hastings*  European  troops  with  a  violence 
of  which  there  had  before  been  no  eiample.  Tbe  pestilence  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  with  unabated  destructivencss,  until  early  in 
November  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bundolcund  and  moved 
westwardp  in  it^s  niarch  towards  Gwalior,  on  wbich  tbo  mortality  at 
ODO©  subsided.  Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  were  left  behind/but 
cholera  was  loft  behind  with  them,  and  a  lesson  was  learned  which 
has  since  been  often  repeated  in  Indian  experience^ — that  when  a 
military  force  is  encountered  by  cholera,  removal  from  the  infected 
locality  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  cheeking  it. 

In  1818  cholera  oTcrspread  tho  whole  Indian  Peninsula.  West- 
ward it  extended  np  the  Ganges  valley  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  and 
eventually  found  its  way  across  the  Sutlej  to  Lahore.  Southwards 
it  flanked  the  line  of  tbe  Vindbya,  attacked  Nagpore,  and  tbenoe 
spread  to  other  places  in  Central  India,  Along  the  east  coast  thei'e 
were  destructive  epidemics  at  Vixftgapatam,  in  the  deltas  of  the 
Grodavery  and  Kistnah,  at  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  nnd  various  other 
places  further  south.  In  1819  Ceylon,  which  had  been  similarly 
invaded  in  1804  and  probably  often  previously,  suffered  very  severely, 
The  spread  of  cholera  in  the  island  was  natm-ally  enough  attributed 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Trincomalee  anil  tho  infected 
ports  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  Whatever  may  bo  said  for  or 
against  this  belief  as  regards  Ceylon,  it  is  difficult  to  offer  any  other 
explanation  of  the  outbreak  which  occurred  the  same  year  in 
Mauritius  than  tho  obvious  one  that  it  wa?  carried  over  the  sea  by 
trading  ships ;  for  even  though  tho  evidence  which  exists  that  the 
Mauritius  epidemic  t<^^)ok  its  start  from  the  arrival,  with  cholera  oa  ' 
board,  of  the  ship  T&paze,  were  proved  to  Ixs  defective,  it  could 
scarcely  bo  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  t!han  as  a  result  of  com- 
mercial interoonrae.  From  Mauritius  cholera  spread  to  Madagascar*^ 
and  tho  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  1820  cholera  seems  to  have  spread  over  Asia, 
In  that  year  it  was  at  Canton  and  Nankin,  and  travelled  up  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  into  the  interior  of  Cbina,  and  finally  reached  the 
capital.  In  the  same  year  it  is  said  that  150,000  persons  died  of  it 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Celebes,  the  I^Ioluccas,  and  the  Philippines  | 
were  invaded  at  the  same  time.  Burmab^  Siam,  and  Sinsaporo  had 
been  ravaged  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  latter 
place,  where  bo  many  streams  of  commercial  movement  meet,  was  the 
Bource  wlienco  tho  infection  was  distributed  over  China  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  The  explanation  was  probably  correct.  By  tho 
universal  infection  of  all  the  ports  of  our  Indian  dependencies  in 
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1819  the  cliannels  of  European  commerce  in  the  East  were  more 
UlnrougMy  coiitamiiiatod  tban  they  Lad  ever  been  before.  Modem 
experience  teaches  us  that  though  cholera  is  very  unapt  to  spread 
in  this  way,  it  may  do  so ;  and  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  quite 
impoBsihle  to  doubt  that  in  those  early  years  of  its  history  it  did  so. 

From  1820  ou wards  wo  have  evidence  that  cholera  has  never  been 
absoDt  from  Bengal,  and  has  behaved  throughout  io  the  same  way 
that  it  does  oow.  The  best  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  influence 
and  of  the  differences  which  subsist  between  years  of  great  epidemic 
prevalence  and  others,  may  bo  gained  by  an  examination  of  the  series 
of  maps  which  have  been  published  by  the  Indian  GovernracBt.  The 
conclusions  which  these  maps  suggest,  and  w^hich  are  confirmed  by 
the  more  minute  and  exhaustive  study  of  cholera  statistics  which 
has  been  mode  by  Dr.  Bryden,*  may  be  summarily  stated  as 
follows. 

Within  certain  areod,  the  limits  of  which  comprise  the  alluvial 
plaififl  adjoining  great  rivers,  and  particularly  in  the  deltas  of  such 
rivere,  cholera  is  always  present.  Outside  these  so-called  endemic 
areas  some  places  are  distinguished  by  their  liability  to  the  epidemic 
prevalenoe  of  the  disease,  others  by  their  sf^ocial  immunity^  and  in 
general  no  relation  can  be  traced  between  liability  to  epidemic  pre- 
valence and  personal  intercourse  with  infected  districts;  so  that, 
however  clear  it  may  he  that  the  infection  of  cholera  is  capable, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
Indian  experience  affords  no  ground  for  attributing  any  importance 
to  such  conveyance  as  a  means  of  the  spread  of  cholera  in  that 
country- 
Let  me  now  try  to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  ascape  of  eholera,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used,  fronj  its 
Indian  home  into  Europe.  As  probably  every  reader  knows,  the  first 
European  country  invaded  by  cholera  was  Russia,  and  the  first 
European  town  of  any  importance  was  Orenburg,  ou  the  Ural,  one  of 
the  great  feeders  of  the  Caspian.  How  did  cholera  find  its  way  from 
the  Indian  Pouinaiila  to  the  Caspian  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  is  that  the  communication  took  place  by  way  of  Persia,  and  that 
Persia  itself  was  inva^led  not,  as  Las  been  sometimes  said»  by  Afghan- 
istan^  but  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1821 — that  is,  a  year  after  the 
epidemic  of  Zanzibar — there  w^as  a  destructive  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
Muscat  in  Arabia  and  at  the  Persian  port  of  Bushire,  and  a  little 
later  at  Bagdad.  From  those  littoral  beginnings  the  epidemic  spread 
during  the  next  year  (1822)  over  the  whole  of  Persia  and  great  part 
i  of  Aaia  Minor.  In  1823  it  was  In  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  having  at 
llld  aime  time  or  previously  existed  in  Iskanderoon  and  other  places 
<m  fh#  Uediterranean,    It  is  usually  stated  that  in  1822  cholera 
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crossed  the  Caucasns  for  the  first  time,  the  only  groimd  for  the  etai 
meut  heing  that  in  that  year  it  prevailed  at  about  the  same  time  at 
Tiflis  and  at  Astraehan.  In  reality,  cholera  seems  to  have  reached 
Astrachan,  not  over  tho  Caneasn^,  but  by  creeping  along  the  Caspian 
shores  from  Resht,  which  was  the  first  place  invaded.  In  the  Caspian, 
as  in  India,  it  found  a  suitable  soil  in  the  deltas  of  the  Terek  and  tbe 
Volga,  and  finally  ascended  the  Ural,  as  has  been  already  noted^  to 
Orenburg.  Beyond  these  limits  cholera  failed  to  penetrate  further 
into  Europe  cither  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Soa,  or  the 
Caspian,  its  disapi>earanco  in  Syria  and  in  Astrachan  being  simul* 
tanoous.  There  seems  good  reftson  for  believing  that  it  was  entirely 
abaontfor  six  years  (1823  to  182l>),  but  in  August  1829  it  reappeared 
in  Orenburg  withont  its  being  }>o8sible  to  ascertain  mth  any  certainty 
whence  it  came.  All  that  can  bo  asserted  is,  that  it  was  at  tho  same 
time  widely  ecattered  over  Central  Asia,  in  Afghanistan,  at  Teheran, 
at  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
that  in  consequence  it  was  on  this  occasion  believed  to  have  rather 
come  by  Central  Asia  than  from  Persia. 

In  1830,  the  year  after  the  Orenburg  epidemic,  cholera  made  its 
first  great  advance  into  Europe.  In  August  of  that  year  there  were 
destructivo  epidemics  at  Astrachao  (where  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  thnt  the  cholera  had  wintered),  at  Zaritzin,  at  Saratov,  at 
Kasan,  and  finally  at  Penza— cdl,  with  the  exception  of  tho  last,  on 
the  Volga.  A  few  weeks  later  it  was  at  Taganrog,  Kertch,  SehaHtopol, 
Cherson  and  Odessa,  and  finally,  in  September  1830,  began  the 
epidemic  of  Moscow,  which  was  rendered  memorable  hy  the  self- 
Bacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  RuSiiian  Emperor.  In  1831  cholera 
for  tho  first  time  spread  over  Central  Europe,  Beyond  the  broad 
fiict  tliat  liuBBia  was  first  invaded,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how 
this  momeutouH  result  was  brought  about,  aa  the  reader  may  at  once 
satisfy  hiui&elf  hy  comparing  the  following  dates,  which  are  derived 
from  Br.  reters'  *  History  of  the  Travels  of  Asiatic  Cholera/ 
published  in  the  Reports  of  tho  United  States  War  Department  :— 
Moscow,  September  1830  to  March  1831 ;  and  in  the  latter  year, 
Petersburg,  June  ;  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  April ;  Dautzio,  March ; 
Berlin,  August;  Hamburg,  October.  In  October  1831  cholem 
Bppeai'cd  at  Suuderlaud  and  became  epidemic  there  and  in  the 
neighhouiiiig  towns,  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Shields ;  but  it  was  not 
unUl  a  large  number  of  persons  had  been  attacked  and  died  that  it 
was  admitted  to  be  Asiatic.  There  is  evidence  that  during  the 
preceding  summer  tho  disease  had  boon  introduced  into  the  port  of 
London,  and  had  even  spread  among  the  maritime  population  ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  no  special  precautions  apjear  to  have  been 
taken,  London  itself  remained  exempt  nntU  early  in  the  spring  of 
1832. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  it  prevailed  in  most  of  the  seaport 
towns  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
by  Irifih  emigniots.     For  when,  in  June  1832,  the  disease  broke  out 
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in  n  lodging'boufte  in  Quebec*  wliicli  had  received  a  number  of  these 
emigrautB,  doatroyed  fiffcy-aix  lives,  und  in  the  next  fortnight  spread 
everywhere  in  the  town,  it  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  those  persona 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  home  the  seeds  of  cholera.  The 
hifitory  of  the  invasion  of  Montreal,  which  oconrrcd  about  simulta- 
neonsly,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  exporience  of  Quebec.  During 
tbe  aQttimn  of  1832  and  the  year  following,  cholera  ascended  the 
Bt  Lawrence  to  Chicago,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  the  Upper 
Mississippi^  whore  it  very  seriouHly  interfered  with  the  military 
operations  against  the  Indians*  In  1833  it  aj^peared  in  Cubji,  whence 
it  spread  later  in  the  fiame  year  to  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Tarn  pi  co, 
and  other  ports  on  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico,  and  eventually  to  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz,  Epidemics  continn*^d  to  oct-ur  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  of  the  New  World  until  1834-35,  in  the  former  of  which 
years  Spain  itself  was  for  tho  first  time  invaded.  The  great  epi- 
demics of  Madrid  and  Barcelona  were  followed  by  a  general  exten- 
sion along  the  Mediterranean  coast— Cette,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice, 
Genoa,  and  Naples  being  attacked  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  mentioned.  As  there  was  an  interval  between  the  Mediterranean 
Bpread  and  the  great  wave  which  bud  affected  England  in  1832,  it 
aeerae^l  as  if  the  disease j  which  was  communicftted  to  the  New  World 
from  the  Old,  had  been  returned  back  to  it  from  the  West  Indies, 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not  is  scarcely  worth  inquiry.  It  would  be 
much  more  intereBting  if  we  could  explain  how  it  was  that  the  Medi- 
tominean,  which  was  in  1832  exposed  to  every  conceivable  chance  of 
isfection,  was  not  invaded  until  1834 ;  and  wliy,  having  seized  upon 
amch  ports  as  Marseilles  and  Genoa,  it  showed  no  tendency  to  travel 
northwards  to  the  country  it  had  previously  invaded.  Let  me  add 
that  cholera  did  not  leave  Europe  until  1837,  after  which  the  Western 
World  wtis  free  from  it  for  a  decade. 

Cholera  reached  the  Caspian  for  the  tliird  time  in  April  1847,  ite 
arrival  being  the  outcome  of  a  general  spread  of  the  disease  in  Persia 
and  Central  Asia.  It  soon  found  its  way  into  the  interior  of  Russia  and 
broke  out  for  the  seoond  time  in  Moscow,  two  months  after  it  had 
appeared,  almost  simultaneously,  at  Astnichan  and  Constantinople. 
By  the  winter  of  1847-8  it  was  at  Riga,  and  spread,  during  the 
following  summer,  just  as  it  had  done  before,  along  the  Baltio  coast, 
reaching  Hamburg  in  September. 

The  conveyance  of  cholera  into  England,  and  from  England  to 
America,  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  had  happened  in  1832;  and 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  existed  at^New  Orleans  and  at  New  Yorky 
in  which  places  the  epidemic  began  simultaneously  (I)eceml>er  1848) 
of  importiition  by  emigrants.  From  1847  Western  Europe  was  again 
free  from  cholera  for  six  years,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  always 
present  somewhere  in  the  East,  1853  was  a  cholera  year  r  it  was 
marked  by  a  fearful  epidemic  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  again  spread 
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along  tbe  Balde  coast,  reaching  I^ondoii  and  Liverpool  in  Jnlyf  but 
not  Ijecomiug  epidemic  until  the  following  year. 

After  a  dozen  years  of  immunity^  cholera  again  appeared  in  Enrope 
in  1865.    On  this  occasion  it  was  generally  beHeTed  that  the  pesti-* 
lonce  reached  Europe,  not  as  before  by  the  Caspian^  and  Black  Sea, 
but  by  the  Mediterranean.     There  is  no  doubt  tbat  cholera  was  rife 
at  Jedda  and  Mecca  in  the  spring  of  1865,  also  that  it  prevailed  from 
the  beginning  of  June  in  Alexandria,  and  appeared  in  Malta  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  and  about  the  same  time  at  Marseilles,  and 
enbsequently  on  the  Coast  of  Spain  ( Valencia).     Ajb  was  the  case  last 
summer,  the  seed  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  on  that  occasion  bore 
fruit  in  the  deaths  of  about  7000  persons  in  five  months.     Thero 
was  also,  as  many  readers  will  remember,  a  small  epidemic  at  South- 
ampton, the  origin  of  which  was  traced  by  Dr.  Parkes  to  the  arrival 
of  ships  with  cholera  on  board  from  Alexandria ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion Western  Europe  remained  free  until  the  following  year*     Nor 
iu  all  probability  would  England  l>ave  over  suiiered  as  it  did  in  1866, 
bail  the  sporftdic  spread  of  chulera  from  the  Mecca  pilgrims  l>een 
our  only  risk*     At  the  time  that  all  these  events  were  going  on 
about  the  Mediterranean  a  new  storm  was  brewing  in  the  old  quarter 
— in  North  Gemiany.     The  appearance  of  cholera  on  August  29, 
1865,  at  Altenburg,  a  place  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  Germany, 
was  one  of  the  strangest  events  which  is  on  record  in  relation  to 
cholera  in  Europe.     Tbe  epidemic  in  that  district,  which  is  exclu- 
sively watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  lasted  for  four  months 
(i.e.  until  the  very  middle  of  winter),  culminating  in  October,  and 
destroying  500  people.     All  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  some  haK- 
dozen  towns  lying  to  the  soutliwai-d  of  Loipsic.     This  was  followed 
by  a  general  dissemination  of  eholom  in  Germany,     By  July  186G 
it  was  already  at  London  and  Liverpool.     The  Praesians  in  their 
march  into  Bohemia  passed  through  the  country  tbat  hud  been  the 
seat  of  the  epidemic  in  the  previous  year,  and  on  their  return  from 
their  short  but   victorious  campaign   eneountcTcd   it  at   Halle  and 
Leipsic,  in  which  places  by  that  time  it  had  gained  headway,  and 
suffered  so  severely  that  more  soldiers'   lives  were  lost  by  cholera        - 
than  by  the  weapons  of  the  Anstrians.     Since  1866  wo  in  Englaucl^^ri 
have  again  had  a  long  period  of  immunity,  notwithstanding  that  wd^^| 
have  been  repeatedly  threatened.     In  Germany  a  succession  of  epi- 
demics occurred  between   1873  and    1875,  none  of  which  reached 
England.     Although  these,  from  the  completeness  with  which  thoy 
were  investigated,  afford  materials  for  a  very  instructive  study  of  the 
subject,  1  muBt  for  the  present  content  myself  with  tbe  sketch  already 
given  of  the  epidemics  which  have  affected  this  country.*     It  may, 
perhape,  suffice  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  tbat  in  these  successive 
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epreodB  of  obolera  over  the  ciTiliscd  world  it  follows  cortain  general 
liwB — as,  for  example,  that  it  lovos  great  rivers,  and  particularly  their 
deltas  and  estuaries,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  coUYOycd  over 
sea  and  land,  following  for  the  most  part  the  lines  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse.  On  either  side  of  this  general  view  which  the  unbiassed 
intelligent  reader  of  cholera  history  finds  hiniBelf  com  pel  led  to  take, 
range  the  opposite  opinions  of  coiitagionista  on  the  one  hand,  who 
believe  that  cholera  came  to  Europe  in  1830»  because  the  matertes 
morhi  accidentally  escaped  from  India  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  believers 
in  the  apontaneouH  origin  of  cholera,  who  think  that  they  mean  some- 
thing when  they  say  that  the  cause  of  cholera  is  "  atmospheric  "  or 
**  telluric.*' 

Lot  us  now  see  what  can  bo  learned  by  looking  at  the  subject 
from  the  oonsideration  of  its  pathological  nature.  With  this  view 
we  will  take  as  onr  starting-point  the  assumption  that  cholera  is  a 
"  specific "  disease,  which  means  simply  that  it  has  a  particular  or 
proper  canse — a  cause  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  come  into  existence.  In  each  of  the  diseases  known  as 
smallpox,  glanders,  diphthcTia,  cattle  plague^  the  cause  presents  itself 
as  a  tangible  material  which  can  bo  obtained  from  the  body  of  any 
human  being  or  animal  affectetl  with  it,  and  may  thus  bo  subjected 
lo  experimental  investigation.  In  the  case  of  the  uilectiou  called 
woolsorterti'  disease,  or  splenic  fever,  to  which  persons  engaged  in 
manipulating  particuhfcr  kinds  of  wool  imported  from  the  East  are 
liable,  we  know  that  the  material  cause  not  only  exists  in  the  body  of 
the  sufferer,  but  also  in  the  wool  by  which  he  is  infeeteiL  Cholera 
wo  believe  to  have  a  similar  material  and  tangible  cause,  but  no 
one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  seize  upon  it.  It  has  been  sought  for 
both  diligently  and  skilfully,  but  it  has  hitherto  eluded  investigation. 
It  will  therefore  bo  convenient  to  spetik  of  it  as  the  unknown  entity  x. 

In  the  search  after  the  x  of  cholera  which  now  occupies  so  many 
minds,  the  method  which  the  pathologist  ought  to  follow— the  only 
one  he  can  follow  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success — is  that  of 
proceeding  stop  by  step  from  tho  known  to  the  unknown.  Conjecture 
must  lead  t!io  way  to  discovery,  but  those  conjectin-es  only  are  likely 
to  be  productive  which  are  founded  on  tho  comparison  of  unknown 
with  known  relations. 

The  fact  which  we  have  to  explain  is  that  cholera  baa  spread 
from  India  all  over  tho  world,  and  is  always  spreading  somewhere. 
Tho  knowledge  we  have  to  guide  us  in  seeking  for  an  explanation 
is  that  in  other  spreading  diseases  the  spread  consists  in  the  convey- 
anco  of  a  something  tangible  from  the  infected  person  or  thing  to 
a  healthy  |)erson  at  a  greater  or  less  distance;  and  the  legitimate 
guiding  conjecture  is,  that  whatever  may  be  known  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  conveyahle  something  in  the  cases  in  which  it  can  bo  investi- 
gated, is  likely  also  to  be  true  in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  cholera, 
it  is  for  the  present  beyond  our  reach. 

In  the  current  language  of  pathology,  the  conveyable  something 
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by  which  mfectiotts  diseaaefl  Are  propagated  is  called  emtagiumj  a 
word  which  may  be  coQTeniently  used,  proyided  that  it  is  cot 
aEowed  to  carry  any  stiggeetion  that  the  diBeaee  to  which  it  ia 
applied  spreads  by  personal  oontaet  or  intercourse.  Like  other 
Bcienttfic  terms,  its  oae  is  to  serre  as  a  label  for  certain  knowledge. 
Under  the  headiJig  contaginm,  the  pathologlgt  says  (1)  that  all 
contagia  consist  of  organised  (not  merely  organic)  matter ;  ( 2)  that 
this  matter  must,  in  order  to  be  disseminated,  be  in  a  state  of  fine 
division  (p&rticnlate) ;  (B)  that  the  particles  of  which  it  consista 
are  living;  (4)  that  ihej  derive  their  Hfe  (not  aa  having  been 
them  selves  bits  of  the  living  substance  of  the  diseased  man  or 
animal,  but)  from  parents  like  themselves.  With  reference  to  all  of 
these  propositions,  excepting  the  last,  there  is  agreement  of  opinion. 
It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  it  was  proved  by  the  investigations 
of  Chauvean  tbat  all  the  best  known  coutagia  (which  are  liquids  of 
the  character  of  vaccine  lymph)  owe  their  activity  to  the  minute, 
almost  nltra-micrc^copical,  particles  which  float  in  them ;  and  no 
one  doubts  that  these  particles  are  organised,  and  that  their  power 
of  prodncing  disease  depends  on  their  organisation.  Farther*  we 
know,  with  reference  to  one  or  two  diseases — namely,  wcolsortera' 
disease,  or  splenic  fever,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  one  form  of  ^ 
septicffimia,  that  the  particles  in  question  are  not  only  organised, 
but  themselves  organisms — i.e.  living  individuals  deriving  their 
life  from  parents  like  thorn  selves.  But  from  the  moment  that  the 
pathologist  begins  to  infer  that  because  in  these  particular  instances^ 
which  can  be  experimentally  investigated,  infection  occurs  by 
organif^ms,  it  must  be  so  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  cholera,  of 
which  the  behaviour  is  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  any  of 
the  infectious  tliseases  above  enumerated,  he  leaves  certainty  behind 
him  and  passes  into  the  region  of  more  or  less  probable  conjecture. 
With  reference  to  the  special  question  which  now  interests  us,  he 
has  to  compare  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  cholera  spreads 
with  the  modes  of  operation  of  those  diseases  which  are  propagated 
by  self-multiplying  coutagia — first,  with  a  view  to  the  estimation 
of  the  antecedent  probability  tliat  they  are  essentially  identical ; 
and  secondly,  to  the  teRting  of  the  estimate  arrived  at  by  such 
experimental  investigations  as  circumetances  place  within  his  reach. 

The  antecedent  probabilities  may  be  stated  as  follows:  — If  the 
reader  will  approach  the  subject  with  a  mind  freed  for  the  moment 
from  metaphysical  considerations,  he  will  see  that  the  spread  of 
cholera  over  the  world  must  be  due  either  to  the  dispersion  of 
infected  persons,  or  of  things  with  which  such  persons  have  been 
in  contact,  or  to  the  dissemination  through  the  air  of  what  may  be 
called  **  cholera-dust."  The  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  cholera-dust  rests  on  tho  teaching  of  experience  as  to  whether 
cholera  can  or  cannot  jump  from  one  place  to  another  at  a  distance 
without  the  aid  of  personal  intercourse.  If  this  dyes  occur  it  can 
only  lie  by  dust,^ — i.e.   minute  particles  of  infective   material  sns* 
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peBdied  in  tlie  air.  If  it  is  not  so,  it  remaiBB  to  be  determined 
whetlier  Biicli  events  as  the  conveyance  of  ebolera  fn>in  Ceylon  to 
Mauritius  in  1819,  from  Astraclmn  up  the  Volga  in  1830,  from 
Hamburg  to  Sunderland  in  1831,  from  Dublin  to  Montreal  in  1832, 
and  from  Havre  to  Halifax  in  1849,  in  bH  of  which  immigration 
from  infected  places  of  men  with  their  belongings  kd  to  the  appear- 
anco  of  cholera  where  it  was  before  unknown,  should  be  attributed 
exolnsively  to  the  introduction  into  these  places  of  persons  actually 
Buffering  from  cholera,  or  to  the  ciroumstanco  that  these  persons, 
whether  themselves  infected  or  not,  brought  with  them  an  infected 
environment.  Experience  nil  over  the  world  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  alternative,  fur  on  the  one  hand  it  teaches  that  cholera  is  not 
**  catching,'*  so  that  attending  on  the  sick  is  in  itself  nnattended 
with  any  risk  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cholera  has  such  a 
power  of  haunting  localities,  that  a  house,  street,  town,  or  district 
where  cholera  prevails  to-day  becomes  thereby  more  liable  to  a 
second  visitation  next  year  than  it  wotild  otherwise  be.  Now  the 
only  way  in  which  such  a  fact  as  this  can  be  explained  is  by  sup- 
posing that  the  material  cause  of  cholera  is  capable  of  existing  in 
human  belongings  for  a  length  of  time  independently  of  the  human 
body  fi'om  which  it  sprang.  But  in  addition  it  suggests  something 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  cause.  That  the  contagium  of  cholera  is 
capable,  after  many  months  of  quiescence,  of  recovering  its  activity 
whenever  the  conditions  of  that  activity  come  into  existence,  is  a 
fact  whichj  while  it  is  otherwise  unintelligible,  is  very  easy  explained 
on  the  suppoRition  that  the  contagium  itself  is  endowed  with  life ; 
for  it  is  characteristic  of  living  things  tbat  they  have  the  power 
of  sleeping  and  waking — of  lubemating,  and  reviving  under  the 
influence  of  summer  warmth.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  led  in  the 
flame  direction  by  the  couHideration,  which  applies  to  cholera  in 
common  with  all  other  spread iug  diseases,  that  whatever  the  x  may 
be,  it  certainly  possesses  another  eseeutird  property  of  organisms — 
namely,  that  it  is  captthlo  of  sclf-mnlti plication  ;  for  however  incon- 
siderable may  be  the  weight  of  material  which  is  wanted  for  the  infec- 
tion of  a  single  individual,  it  is  clear  that  when  cholera  invades  a 
country  for  the  first  time,  the  increase  of  that  material,  in  the  body 
of  the  first  ease,  then  in  the  bodies  of  the  thousands  suhsecxaently 
afleoted,  must  bo  enormous. 

The  conjecture  therefore  that  cholera,  like  other  epidemic  diseases, 
owes  its  power  (►f  spreading  to  a  living  and  self-multiplying  organ- 
ism is  so  well  founded  that  we  are  justified  in  taking  it  as  a  starting- 
point  from  w*hich  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  inquire — first,  where 
this  self-multiplication  takes  place  ;  and  secondly,  how  it  is  brought 
about.  I'ho  first  question,  1  think,  I  can  beBt  answer  bj  stating 
to  yoti  the  view  on  the  subject  which  has  received  the  most  general 
Bccejitance. 

In  splenic  fever,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  disease  of  which  the  human  being  or  the  animal  affected  with  it 
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diofl»  proceeds  pari  passik  with  the  deyolopment  of  tie  disease-pro- 
duciDg  organism  x ;  for  in  the  hours,  be  they  few  or  many,  which 
int^irvene  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  body  of  a  lining 
animal  and  the  maturation  of  the  harvest^ that  is,  between  inocula- 
tion and  death — the  whole  of  the  living  body  of  tlio  afiected  animal 
becomes  so  thoroughly  infested  that  in  nuvny  instance's  no  fragment 
of  tieeue,  no  single  drop  of  circulating  bloody  can  be  found  which 
does  not  contain  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  character- 
istic rods  (or  bacilli),  each  of  which  individually  is  capable  of  com- 
municating the  disease  if  sown  into  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal. 
Bo  also  in  another  well-investigated  instance,  that  of  relapsing  fevor, 
we  have  ovidcnco  that  the  mnltiplicAtion  of  x  takes  place  in  tho  cir- 
culation, and  that  the  prcsenc^j  there  of  the  characteristic  spirilla  is 
BO  associated  with  the  appearance  of  tho  fever  itself,  tliat  the  one 
never  manifests  itself  without  the  other  having  jireccdcd  it. 

But  as  regards  cholera,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  observed*  As 
yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  the  organism,  either  in  the  blood 
or  in  any  living  tissue,  notwitLstnciding  that  the  research  has  been 
conducted  with  every  possible  care.  Nor  has  it  been  found  either 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  affected  with  cholera,  or  that  any  part  of 
them,  possessed  the  power  of  infecting  other  healthy  persons.  Con- 
set]  uently  tlie  opinion  first  arrived  at  and  formulated  by  Professor 
Fettcnkofer  has  come  to  be  very  generally  adoptetl — that  in  cholera 
tho  m  11 1 ti plication  of  x  takes  place,  not  in  the  tissues  of  the  sick 
person,  but  in  his  environmont.  Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely 
what  this  means. 

Under  the  toim  enviroDmeut  is  included  everything  which  is  in 
relation  with  the  extci-nal  surface  of  the  body,  including  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  and  other  material  which  we  use  as  food. 
And  inasmuch  as  no  multiplication  can  take  place  otherwise  than  in 
a  suitable  soil  consiBting  of  organie  matter,  and  no  such  «:»il  exists  in 
the  air,  we  may  hmit  the  possible  seats  of  multiplication  to  the 
moist  organic  substances  of  various  kinds  which  exist  at  or  near  tho 
surface  of  the  earth.  Putting  this  into  plainer  language,  it  means 
that  when  tho  cholera  x  invades  a  provioUHly  uninfected  locality  in 
which  it  is  about  to  become  epiiiemic,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  not  to 
find  a  home  for  itself  (jis  the  x  of  smallpox,  of  cattle^plague,  or  of 
splenic  fever  would  do)  in  the  body  of  some  healthy  person,  but  to 
BOW  itself  in  whatever  material  at  or  near  the  surface  is  Jit  for  its 
receptifm  and  vegetation. 

Now,  in  our  study  of  the  laws  of  diffusion  of  cholera  we  have  seen 
that,  although  cholera  may  be  repeatedly  introduced  by  personal 
intercourse  into  an  uninfected  locality  without  result,  it  finally,  after 
a  shorter  or  longer  latency,  bears  fruit ;  and  this  wo  explain  on  the 
hypothesis  that,  of  the  two  conditions  \\'hich  are  essential  to  the 
fructification  of  the  germ — namely,  the  presence  of  the  organism 
itself,  and  the  prcBcnce  of  a  soil  suitable  for  its  growth,  the  latter  is 
of  more  importance  than  tho  former ;  that,  in  short,  the  reason  why 
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a  given  town  or  country  remains  exempt  from  cliolera— ia  not  that 
tlio  soed  of  infection  fails  to  reach  it,  but  that  those  local  conrlitione 
which  ore  necessary  for  its  vegetation  are  wanting.  If  we  call  the 
environment  y,  then  the  caoBo  of  cholera  is  not  ic-f  y,  hut  xjf,  bo  that 
whatever  value  we  assign  to  a?,  the  product  clJeappears  as  v  vaniehes-* 

If  the  cholera  organism  multiplies  in  the  soil,  not  in  tbo  indivi- 
diml»  it  must,  in  order  to  oxcrcise  its  disease-producing  function, 
attack  the  human  body  hy  one  of  two  clianncls,  either  by  air  or  food ; 
it  must  ho  tftkon  in  either  by  breathing  or  swallowing,  for  the  skm 
has  so  littlo  power  of  abaorption  that  it  need  not  be  oonsldered.  It 
seems  to  ho  extremely  probable  that  in  either  case  x  enters  the 
organism  by  the  same  portal^ — namely,  hy  the  process  of  intestiual 
absorption  ;  that  is,  by  tho  same  channel  by  which  the  nutritions  part 
of  our  food  is  assimilated — i,  e.  that  even  if  it  were  introducetl  by  the 
breathy  it  would  still  act  by  localising  itself  iu  the  alimentary  canaL 
Consequently,  if  wo  want  to  engage  in  the  search  for  it,  there  are 
two  places  where  wo  should  eipcct  and  seek  to  find  it — namely,  first, 
in  the  B<nl ;  and  seconilly,  in  the  intestine  of  infected  persons. 
Hitherto  attention  has  been  exclusively  given  to  the  investigation 
of  the  absorhing  apparatus  of  tho  alimentary  canal  as  the  spot  in 
which  X  would  be  likely  to  be  caught  as  it  were  flagrante  delich. 

In  il Instigation  of  this,  let  mo  now  refer  to  the  eftorta  which  have 
been  made  at  various  periods  to  carry  out  this  imjuiry.  Without 
going  back  to  the  attempts  made  by  Dr,  Snow  in  the  epidemic  of 
1854, 1  will  content  myself  with  a  rapid  survey  of  what  has  been 
done  in  more  recent  times,  premising  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  notion  whieli  1  am  now  advocating — namely, 
that  the  cholera  x  resides  in  the  soil,  and  produces  cholera  by  Ending 
its  way  into  the  intestine,  and  the  belief  that  the  intestinal  contents  of 
person R  suffering  from  cholera  are  directly  pernicious  and  infecting. 

In  1870  a  morphologist  of  great  distinction  (Professtir  Hallier) 
published  a  remarkable  series  of  observations,  iu  which  ho  endea- 
voured to  show,  on  purely  morphological  grounds,  that  the  birth- 
place (or  rather  the  nursery)  of  cholera  is  tho  rice-plant— that  a 
parasite  which  grows  on  this  plant,  so  essential  to  tho  populations  of 
tho  endemic  area  of  Bengal,  becomes  in  tho  course  of  snccesaive 
transformations  the  cholera  fungus;  that  this  fungus  throws  off 
spores  which  are  the  immediate  producers  of  cholera ;  and  that  by 
means  of  the  endurance  and  extreme  levity  of  these  spores,  they 
serve  as  agents  by  which  cholera  is  spread  all  over  hy  tho  wind ;  and 
Bo  on.  Of  Hallier  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  however  distinguished  ha 
might  be  as  a  botanist,  he  was  a  had  pathologist,  and  that  his  method 
was  funtl  amen  tally  wrong,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeded  throughout  on 
tho  assumption  that  tho  morphological  characters  of  an  organism 
supposed  to  be  infective  may  be  taken  as  ovidenoe  of  its  iid'ective 


•  Id  derigunting  tlio  Msed,  germ»  coutagitim,  or  nnf <?«*?#  niorhi  of  cholera  a;,  aud 
tho  toil  or  enviromiMait  y,  I  follow  Professor  w  Pettenkofer. 
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nature ;  whereas  pathologj  admits  nothing  to  be  a  contaginm  imlesB 
it  can  be  obaorved  in  action  as  such.  For  one  thing,  at  all  events, 
we  may  be  gratefal  to  the  Jena  botanist.  It  was  for  the  pnrpose  of 
investigating  his  theory  that  thoee  indefatigable  cholera  workers,  Drs. 
Lewis  and  Cunningham,  were  sent  to  India,  where,  although  they  spent 
more  time  and  labour  in  correcting  Hallier's  mistakes  than  it  took 
Hallier  himself  to  fall  into  them,  they  were  thereby  afforded  opportunity 
of  acquiring  information  of  the  highest  practical  and  scientific  value* 
It  would  take  too  long  to  refer  to  other  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
but  it  may  he  readily  understood  that  the  question  of  the  material 
cauBe  of  cholera  was  too  imp<^»rtant  to  be  neglected,  and  that  as  soon 
as  cholera  seemed  once  more  to  threaten  Europe  it  again  urgently 
claimed  the  attention  of  scientific  pathologists.  Accordingly,  in 
1883,  Dr.  Koch,  wbo  is  the  author  of  two  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modem  times  in  relation  to  spreading  diseases,  was  deputed  by 
the  German  Imperial  Government  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and  then  to 
India,  to  investigate  cholera. 

Stated  in  few  words,  the  result  of  Dr.  Kooh's  inquiries  were — 
(1)  That  the  x  in  cholera  has  the  form  of  a  curved  rod,  which 
Dr.  Koch  likens  to  a  oomma  (as  written,  not  as  printeti) ;  and  (2) 
That  the  disease  (cholera)  is  caused  by  the  presence,  growth,  and  multi- 
plication of  this  organism  in  the  apparatus  ^^r  absorption  contained 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by  the  consequent 
formation  tliere  of  an  animal  poison  which  produces  the  oollapee  and 
the  other  fatal  effects  of  cholera. 

These  statements,  as  soon  as  they  became  publicly  known,  assumed 
a  very  great  importance,  hecauso  tbcy  apjicared  to  afford  support  to 
a  doctrine  with  which  they  have  no  necessary  connection— namely, 
that  of  the  communicability  of  cholera  by  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  the  sick.  The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  couDtless  myriads 
of  organisms  of  a  particiilor  form  in  the  intestinal  liquid,  although 
very  int-ercstiDg  in  itself,  affords  no  evidence  that  they  are  the 
culprits,  unless  two  other  things  can  be  proved  respecting  them — 
namely,  that  they  possess  the  power  of  producing  cholera  wherever 
they  exist,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  their  life,  not 
merely  within  the  intestine,  but  also  in  the  soil;  for,  as  we  bave 
seen,  the  evidence  that  the  material  canso  of  cholera  is  capable  of 
existing  outside  of  the  body  and  of  spreading  over  tbo  world  inde- 
pendently of  the  presence  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease,  is  bo 
conclusive,  that  no  explanation  of  cholera  can  bo  accepted  which 
does  not  tako  this  into  account. 

Now  in  India  the  question  of  tho  prevention  of  cholera  is  a  very 
practical  one.  Here,  cholera  is  chiefly  a  question  of  preserving  life  ; 
in  India  it  is  one  of  commerce,  and  consequently  of  national 
prosperity.  If  it  were  believed  iu  India  that  the  ehidcra  patient  is 
liiinself  a  source  of  infoctiou^  that  each  individual  comma  is  a  source 
of  danger,  India  would  ho  compelled  to  adopt  prophylactics  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  wore  adopted  last  year  by  tho  ignorant 
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Hud  fihort-eighted  admmistrators  of  Italy  and  Franco.  And  it  was, 
I  believe,  on  this  ground  judged  necessary  by  ber  Majesty's  Indian 
Government  to  eencl  out  a  special  Comraiesion  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  generally  on  the  practical  bearing  of  the  German  investiga- 
tions. The  Commission  was  under  the  general  guidance  of  Dr.  Klein,* 
who  waa  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  highest  scientific 
authority  in  tliis  country,  as  being  the  person  who  in  England, 
by  his  previous  researcbe*?,  had  shown  himself  facile  princeps  in 
inq^niries  of  this  nature*  Tlio  finding  of  the  Commission  was,  that 
altbough  Br.  Koch  was  perfectly  accurate  in  hie  statement  of  fact, 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  inference.  In  other  words^  that  although  the 
fiO-oalled  cholera  bacillus  swarms  in  the  intestine  of  every  perstm 
affected  with  cholera,  it  does  not  there  play  the  part  which  ia 
attributed  to  it 

I  shall,  I  think,  most  usefully  conclude  this  paper  by  stating  as 
clearly  as  I  can  in  what  way  the  knowledge  and  experience  already 
obtained  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  cholera  by  the  two 
methods  of  inquiry  which  are  available  for  the  purpose  (and  which 
for  the  moment  I  will  call  the  epidemiological  and  the  bacteriological) 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  practical  cpiestionB.  And  here  I  will  ask 
thd  l^eader  to  note  onoe  more  amid  the  appareot  difleroucefl  of  opinion 
which  exist  at  the  present  moment,  as  regards  some  questions  which 
have  lately  come  prominently  to  the  front,  between  persons  whoso 
competency  cannot  l>e  denied,  that  8ueh  persons  ai'o  neTertheless 
in  agreement,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  danger  and  the 
means  of  guarding  against  them,  but  also  as  to  the  most  fiiudamontal 
theoretical  questions.  Thus,  for  example,  while  we  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  particular  orgauiRnis  which  Dr.  Koeh  has  so  carefully  inves- 
tigated have  anything  to  do  with  the  causation  of  cholera,  the  conclu- 
flioiifl  arrived  at  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  the  two  leading  autho- 
ritiea  of  that  time— Simon  in  England  and  Pettenkofer  in  Germany 
•^tbat  cholera  depends  on  an  organism,  and  that  its  spread  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way,  are  as  ccirtainly  true  now  as  they 
were  thee.  But  this  certainty  arises  not  fr^im  any  direct  evidence 
which  has  up  to  this  time  been  oflered  with  reference  to  a  particular 
bacillus,  hut  from  the  various  facts  which  go  to  show  tliat  in  places 
inft'Cted  or  hauntetl  by  cholera  something  else  exists  besides  the 
infected  persons.  So  that  if  we  could  imagine  all  the  infected 
pereona  in  such  a  locality  to  he  removed  by  some  act  t^f  absolute 
power,  such  an  net  would  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  for 
cholera  would  still  be  there* 

Of  the  two  methods  of  inquiry  above  referred  to,  the  bacterio- 
logical applies  to  the  nature  of  the  contagiuni  itself,  and  the 
epidemiok^gical  to  the  nature  of  the  environing   conditions  which 


•  The  Orimmisaion  coDaidttd  of  Dr.  Klein,  f.R.S*,  im<]  Dr.  Hcrneage  Gibbea. 
The  Report  has  only  jiiet  iniLu  pnhlmhi^d,  but  tho  Acieu title  ref^tilU  of  ttie  inquiry 
wero  ctinimmiicatttl  hj  Dr.  Kteiu  to  the  Rojal  Society  in  IfVbryary  Iftat. 
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faTouT  its  development.  Hitherto  the  iDTostigation  of  the  latter  has 
been  by  fkr  the  most  successfuL  But  it  would  he  a  great  mistftko 
to  allow  the  apparent  failure  of  such  researches  as  those  of  Dr»  Koch 
in  Egypt  and  iu  India  to  discourage  the  effiorts  which  are  now  being 
made  everywhere  by  earnest  and  devoted  workers  to  accomplish 
what  has  baffled  eo  able  an  investigator.  Whenever  the  discovery  is 
maiie,  it  will  not  only  serve  as  a  key  to  the  nndtrstanding  of 
cholera  as  a  disease,  and  thereby  tend  to  render  its  treatment  a  little 
less  hopeless  than  it  is  at  present,  but  it  will  servo  as  the  necessary 
completion  of  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  from  the  combined 
experience  of  the  medical  profession  in  India,  in  Europe,  and  in 
America,  with  reference  to  the  behaviour  of  cholera  as  an  epidemic 
disease.  To  make  this  clear,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  summarise 
statements  which  have  been  already  placed  before  the  reader  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  What  we  have  learned  is  that  the  liability  of 
a  locality  to  cholera  depends,  first,  on  the  physical  characters  of  the 
soil ;  and  secondly,  on  certain  clianges  which  it  undergoes  in  the 
course  of  the  seasons.  The  i>eculiarity  of  the  6f>il  which  favours 
cholera  is  unquestionably  want  of  natural  or  artificial  drainage,  con- 
bined  with  the  presence  in  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  soaked  of  such 
organised  material,  derived  from  the  tissues  of  plants  or  animals,  as 
render  it  a  fit  Boil  for  the  development  and  vegetation  of  microphytes. 
The  seasonal  change  which  favours  cholera  is  that  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  drying  of  such  a  soil  under  the  iiiiluence  of  summer 
tomperatm'e.  In  Euro|>o  tbis  takes  place  in  July,  August,  and 
September^  in  which  last  month,  as  the  following  table*  strikingly 
ghows,  cholera  attains  its  maximum  of  dcstructiveuess  : — 


Month  .     .     . 
Mortiility   .     , 

April, 
112 

Mftv. 
446 

4,392 

July. 
8,4S0 

An;?. 
33,640 

Bept. 

56,561 

Month  ,     .     . 
Mortality   ,     , 

Oet. 
35,271 

Nov, 

!7,ao 

7,254 

Jan* 
2,317 

Frb, 
842 

Marc*b, 
214 

Bat  be  it  ever  remembered  that  these  two  liabilities  of  time  and 
place  do  not  explain  everything.  No  combination  of  soil  and  season, 
however  favourable,  will  produce  a  harvest  unless  the  seed  has  been 
sown.  It  holds  as  true  now  as  it  ever  did,  that  "  if  we  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge,  the  disease  could  always  bo  traced  hack  in 
lineal  descent  to  its  origin  in  some  poor  Hindoo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  as  certainly  as  the  pedigree  of  a  hiirse  or  dog  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  his  remote  ancestors." 


*  The  numbDra  exproaa  the   mortality  from  diolera  in  Pruaaia  during  the 
thirteen  year?,  lK48-imK». 
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Notwjtlistandmg  the  overwhelming  ovirleiice  which  now  exists  in 
proof  of  the  harmlessnesB  of  the  so-called  *'  rice-water  evacuatioiiB," 
It  is  not  the  Icps  certain  that  the  mechanism  by  which  the  infection 
of  the  soil  tabes  place  (i.  o.  bj  which  the  disease  from  being  epidemic 
becomes  epichthonic)  is  its  eon tami nation  by  the  discharges  of  sick 
persons.  For  there  is  no  other  poesihlo  way  by  which  the  soil  can 
acquire  the  morbific  property  which  facts  compel  us  to  attribute  to 
it.  Similarly,  it  may  be  regardeil  as  absolutely  certain  that  the  in- 
flnenco  of  tho  soil  on  those  who  are  infected  by  it  is  due  to  the 
peDctration  into  their  bodies  of  infective  material,  either  by  respira- 
tion  or  swallowing ;  that,  in  the  abseuoe  of  proof  of  '^  cholera -dust/' 
it  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  to  EToid  tho  use  of  water  which 
contains  such  material  as  from  its  chemical  nataro  may  be  reason* 
ably  considered  capable  of  harbouring  infective  microphyteB* 

In  this  country  and  in  our  Iiidittn  possession s  experience  has  led 
nB  to  do  the  very  things  which  Bcienco,  were  her  opinion  asked, 
would  approve  as  of  primary  importance.  In  Calcutta,  tho 
measures  of  sanitary  improvement,  particularly  drainage  works, 
which  have  been  carried  out  under  the  higlily  efficient  sanitary 
administration  there,  have  during  the  last  dozen  years  led  to  a 
diminution  of  the  cholera  mortality  to  somethiDg  like  a  third 
of  its  previous  average,  and  similar  good  results  have  been  obtained 
elsewhere  in  India,  in  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  possiblo  to  bring 
about  tho  necessary  reforms.  In  London  wo  have  been  lavish 
in  our  nn<lorgrouud  expenditure.  Our  water  supply  is  goo-d  and 
abundant  J  and  our  subsoil  is  dry,  so  tliat  dwellers  jn  the  west  and 
north  need  not  feel  much  apprehension  even  though  cholera  were 
again  to  fix  itself  in  the  east.  But  we  may,  I  think,  venture  to 
anticipate  that  this  year,  at  least,  we  shall  not  be  tried.  Cholera,  had 
it  intended  to  attack  us  this  season,  would  already  have  been  on  the 
march.  The  eastern  provinces  of  f^pain  are  suffering  severely,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  will 
remain  exempt ;  but  Central  Europe  is  free.  Hitherto  cholera  has 
come  to  us  from  Holland  or  Germany,  not  from  son  them  Europe,  so 
that  until  the  Bhino,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  or  the  Vistula  are  threat- 
ened we  need  be  in  no  immediate  apprehension  as  to  tho  Thames  or 
the  Mersey.  But  in  venturing  on  this  favourable  forecaBt,  I  would 
bog  tho  reader  to  understand  that  I  speak  with  no  authority,  and 
recognise  bis  competence  to  judge  as  well  as  I  can  of  its  value. 
Neither  science  nor  experience  aflfords  a  key  to  the  reasons  why 
cholera  now  follows  one  course^  now  another,  in  its  wanderings  over 
the  world, 

[J,  B.  e.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  22, 1885. 

Sib  Wiluam  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Manager  and 
Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Walter  H.  Pollock,  Esq.  M.A. 

Garrick  a$  an  Actor. 

The  lecturer  began  by  a  brief  reference  to  Grarrick's  brilliant  place 
amid  a  crowd  of  persons  distingpaished  in  all  kinds  of  ways  who 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  him,  and  to  the  brilliant  career  with 
the  main  features  of  which  his  audience  was  no  doubt  acquainted. 
He  proposed  to  dwell  not  on  them,  but  on  the  curious  and  minute 
accounts  of  Garrick's  acting  in  certain  parts  preserved  by  eye- 
witnesses of  skill  and  experience.  Lichtenberg  on  Abel  Drugger,  on 
Sir  John  Brute,  and  on  Hamlet,  was  quoted  in  a  translation,  and  his 
account  was  compared  with  that  given  by  Davies,  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  who  was  an  actor  and  a  bookseller,  a  man  of  singular  talent, 
reading,  and  judgment,  and  the  biographer  of  Garrick  as  well  as  the 
author  of  a  book  full  of  interest  called  *  Dramatic  Miscellanies,'  from 
which  many  passages  were  quoted.  Other  authorities  were  referred 
to  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  kind  of  illustration  that  was 
given  to  these  two.  Garrick's  dramatic  alterations  of  Shakspeare 
were  referred  to  and  passages  given  from  one  of  the  worst  of  them, 
the  Bomeo  and  Juliet.  It  was  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that 
Garrick  had  done  much  for  other  plays  of  Shakspeare  in  the  way  of 
restoring  the  original  text  to  the  stage.  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
citing  passages  from  the  Garrick  Correspondence,  which  seemed  to 
prove  conclusively  that  Garrick  was  what  we  now  call  a  "  mannered  " 
actor—and  he  devoted  the  last  part  of  his  lecture  to  arguing  that  so- 
called  "  mannerism,"  in  other  words  individuality,  is  not  necessarily 
a  bar  to  the  faculty  of  impersonation  of  a  very  various  kind ;  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  when  allied  with  genius,  in  other  arts  as  in  acting, 
the  very  quality  which  engages  and  keeps  attention.  **  Out  of  being 
nothing  but  yourself"  the  lecturer  said,  "  nothing  can  come.  Out  of 
being  everything  but  yourself  nothing  can  come.  Genius  hits  the 
mark  between  the  two  and  conmiands  success  and  admiration." 

[W.  H.  P.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Fridaj,  May  29,  1886. 

William  IIuoGiKe,  Esq.  D.CL.  LL,D.  F*R,8.  MaiiAger  and 

Vioe-Prcsident,  in  tlie  CLair, 

J.  J.  CaLKMAN,  Eeq.  F.O.S.  FJ.O.  and  PiiopKsaoB  J.  G.  MoKempbiok, 
M.D,  LLD.  F.B,S. 

The  Mechanical  Production  of  Cold  and  the  Effects  of  Cold  upon 
Microphytes. 

This  discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr,  J.  J.  Coleman,  and  embraced 
two  parts,  viz.  let,  a  description  of  his  own  rcsoarclies  and  their 
application  in  the  construction  of  cold-prod ncing  ninchities;  and 
2ud»  a  descriptifm  of  a  joint  research  undertaken  hy  Professor 
McKendrick  and  himself  upon  the  effects  of  very  low  temperatures 
upon  niicrophytoB, 

Mr.  Coleman  pointed  out  that  in  the  first  place  the  title  of  tho 
discourse  might  bo  objected  to,  inasmuch  as  it  was  scarcely  correct 
to  speak  of  the  "  production  of  cold."  As,  however,  long  usage  had 
made  the  phraeo  conventional  it  would  be  used  in  tho  senao  of 
meaning  production  of  a  state  of  coldness. 

A  close  examination  of  nil  known  methods  of  producing  cold  by 
artificial  means  involved  the  employment  of  some  volatile  liquid 
or  compressed  vajKnir  capable  of  spontaneously  expanding.  Thus, 
commencing  with  water j  its  spontanoous  evaporation  produced  the 
state  of  cfddness  of  tho  domestic  water-cooler. 

Tho  evaporation  of  ether,  as  in  the  spray  used  by  surgeons ;  also 
the  evaporation  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  which  boiled  at  —  10  C. ; 
of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  boiled  at  —  78"  C. ;  of  liquid  nitroiiB 
oxide«  which  boiled  at  —  8G^  0*;  of  liquid  ethylene,  which  boiled  at 
—  102'  C*;  or  of  liquid  air,  which  boiled  at  —  191"  C,  were  all 
perfectly  analogous  to  tho  spontaneous  expansion  of  compressed  air, 
when  released  from  prcBsurc  by  openiiig  the  cock  of  a  veasel 
eontuining  it. 

Tho  nearer  tho  compressed  vapour  ifl  to  the  state  of  a  perfect 
gas,  or  of  a  hypotbotieal  perfect  gjig,  the  more  exactly  is  tbe  heat 
absorbed  by  expansion  balanced  by  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction 
of  the  molecules  before  coming  to  rest.  This  followed  from  the 
joint  researches  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Dr.  Joule  conducted 
thirty  years  ago.*  These  eminent  men,  in  a  cla«8ical  scries  of 
ex|)eriment8,  the    description  of   which  occupies  122  pages  of  Sir 

•  **  On  the  Thermal  Eflrt'<*t8  of  Fluids  in  Motion/*  See  colJectod  jwipt^ra  of  Sir 
W.  Thouwon,  vol  i.  CAnibmlge  Uijiversity  Prera,  IS82. 
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William  ThomBon's  r^scftrcbes,  and  involved  upwards  of  1000  ob&er- 
vations  collected  in  50  tables,  demonstrated  among  other  things 
that  air  having  a  pressure  of  100  lb,  per  square  inch,  when  passed 
through  a  porous  plug  so  as  to  reduce  its  pressure  to  that  of  the  \ 
atmosphere,  only  becomes  cooled  ti3  the  extent  of  1*6"  C*,  hydrogen 
gas  similarly  expanded  being  heated  0*116^  C, 

Free  e:Kpansion  of  atmospheric  air  under  pressure  tlirongh  a 
small  oriiice  of  any  kind  was  similar  in  its  results,  which  Mr. 
Coleman  demonstrated  by  expanding  a  cubic  foot  of  air  of  several 
atmospheres  prossure  into  a  glass  reservoir  or  chamber  containing 
a  delicate  air  thermometer,  which  was  not  in  the  least  affected, 
although  the  result  was  thrown  upon  the  screen  magnified  and 
illumined  by  a  beam  of  electric  light. 

It  was  otherwise,  however,  when  the  experiment  was  made  as 
originally  conducted  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Br.  Joule,  in  wliich  case 
the  vessel  containing  the  air  being  expanded  became  cold,  and  tho 
vessel  into  which  the  air  flowed  became  hot,  the  one  phenomenou 
neutralising  the  other, 

Mr.  Coleman  showed  by  an  arrangement  of  his  air  thermometer, 
tlio  index  of  which  wtia  projected  upon  the  screen,  that  the  vapour 
which  exists  in  an  ordinary  bottle  containing  a  little  liquid  other  has 
sufficient  tension  to  cause  friction  and  production  of  heat  in  escaping 
through  a  narrow  orifice. 

In  tMs  case  the  heat  abstracted  from  tho  evaporating  liquid  was 
compensated  by  the  latent  heat  absorbed  in  conversion  of  tho  ether 
liquid  into  ether  gas  -f  the  heat  caused  by  the  ma-viva  of  the  escaping 
molecules  coming  into  contact  with  tho  waMa  of  the  orifice  and 
afterwards  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  apparatus  used  was  called  a  "  Tripatmoscope  **  and  was  con- 
structed as  follows: — 

a  is  a  bottle  of  say  J  of  a  cubic  foot  capacity  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  ether,  and  into  the  neclc  of  which  was  fitted  by  an 
indiarubber  cork  a  glass  funnel,  c  is  a  plug  of  boxwood  cemented  ' 
into  the  fuunol  bow  I,  and  Ijaving  an  annular  aperture  barely  sufficient 
to  admit  tho  thin  copper  cylindrical  bulb  d  of  an  air  tbormomoter  say 
J-inch  diameter  and  G  inches  long  and  packed  tight  into  the  boxwood 
by  making  tho  bulb  a  little  sticky  with  mastic  varnish  and  wandiug 
round  it  fine  cotton  thread.  On  opening  the  cock  x  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutop,  a  marked  fall  of  the  water  index  w  occurred  which  was 
magnified  and  illumined  by  a  beam  of  electric  light — indicating  nearly 
1 '  F.  produced  by  friction  of  escaping  vapour.* 

The  statement  that  is  met  with  in  some  text-books,  that  no  cold 
can  be  produced  by  exjjanding  air  without  mechanical  icorh  being 
porformod,  is  uot  strictly  correct,  as  one  fraction  of  a  given  volume  of 
air  ctin  be  cooled  by  blowing  the  oUier  fraction  iuto  tho  atmoBphcre ; 
but  all  such  methods  of  producing  cold  are,  however,  from  an  engi* 

*  Tbifl  instrametit  works  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  70°  F.,  but  with  a 
alight  ocooaional  a^Utiou  of  iho  liquid  ether  gives  good  reralfai  at  60''* 
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neering  point  of  view,  wastef al,  for  to  mftke  an  eoonomioal  maoliine 
energy  muBt  be  abstracted  from  the  expanding  mediom  (generallj 
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in  the  form  of  meohanical  power,  but  not  necessarily,  as  for  instance 
in  tbo  ammonia  absorption  macliine)  before  tlie  tchole  volume  of 
tlie  gaseous  medium  can  be  reduced  in  temperature,  and  not  only 
is  this  necessary,  but  in  order  to  enable  the  medium,  when  it  has 
orriTed  at  atmospheric  temperature,  to  be  employed  for  a  &esh  cycle  of 
operations,  energy  must  bo  introduced  and  then  rejected. 

In  the  case  of  atmospheric  air  the  energy  used  in  compression 
appears  as  heat  every  cycle  which  has  to  be  rejected,  and  this  is 
accompliBhed  either  by  waghing  the  air  with  injected  water  or  by 
passing  it  through  tubes  surrounded  by  water. 

Some  idea  of  the  heat  required  to  bo  removed  each  cycle  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  compression  of  air  to  the  extent  of  65*86  lb.  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere  increases  its  temperature  by  332"'  F. 

It  is  now  about  ^ye  years  since  machinery  of  this  kind  came  into 
extensive  use,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  curious  cijntroversy 
amongst  engineers  as  to  the  two  methods  of  removing  the  hejit  pro- 
duced by  coraproBsion,  It  was  maintained  that  the  water  injection 
would  wet  the  air,  but  the  lecturer  showed  by  expanding  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  at  100  Ih.  pressure  per  square  inch  standing  over  water  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Institution,  that  on  emerging  from  the  iron  bottle 
containing  it^  it  was  exceedingly  dry,  which  indeed  followed  from  the 
fact  discovered  by  Dal  ton  that  saturated  vapour  is  Hqaofied  by  com* 
pression  at  a  constant  temperature,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  compression.  In  practice,  however,  especially  at  sea,  the  air  pressure 
is  kept  about  50  lb.,  and  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  further  ensured 
by  passing  it,  on  its  way  to  the  expansion  cylinder,  through  an  inter- 
changer,  around  the  outside  of  which  the  partially  cold  air  flowing 
to  the  compressor  is  made  to  circulate, 

A  number  of  large  diagrams  and  a  complete  model  were  shown, 
showing  the  general  conetrnction  of  the  ccild-air  machines  used 
for  importing  me^it  into  Great  Britain,  all  of  which  wore  now  manu- 
factured after  the  general  designs  introduced  by  the  loeturor  a  few 
years  ago  and  described  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  his 
paper  read  there  in  February  1B82. 

By  means  of  Lhese  machines  Australian,  River  Plato  and  New 
Zealand  mutton  comes  into  Grejit  Britain  at  the  rate  of  18^000  sheep 
or  400  tona  per  week,  which  representg  a  weekly  procession  a  milo 
long  and  ten  abreast.  The  quantity  of  American  meat  carried  by  the 
machines  is  still  larger,  so  that  the  British  householder  is  now 
Rupplied  by  them  with  meat  to  the  value  of  between  4,000,0001.  and 
5,000,000?.  jjer  ajj«  Mm,  calculated  at  the  price  of  meat  in  retail  shops.* 

The^o  machines,  in  an  ordinary  way»  supply  streams  of  atmo- 
spheric air  cooled  to  about  80^  below  zero  F.  (  -  6S''  C.) ;.  but,  by 
cei'tain  modifications,  they  can  be  adjusted  to  deliver  the  air  cooled 

♦  Aocording  to  tlie  Smithfield  Market  reports,  27,007  tons  of  meehamcally 
cooled  meat  arrived  frfim  IL  S,  America  in  ISSI,  and  551)0  tona  Auatrabaii, 
Ni^w  Zealatid,  find  River  Plitc  frozen  mutton  in  first  three  months  of  18S5. 
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much  lower,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  to  as  low  tempera tnrea  as  have 
yet  been  prodnced  in  pliysical  researches. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  conjoint  experiments  with  Professor 
McKendrick,  a  machine,  worked  by  a  gas  motor  engine,  capable  of 
delivering  SO  cubic  feet  of  air  ('84  cub.  metre)  per  minute,  was 
employed,  the  cold  air  being  made  to  pass  upward  in  a  square  vertical 
Bhtdt  of  wood,  in  the  sides  of  which  were  aportiiros  regulated  by 
irelves,  and  by  means  of  which  about  a  dozen  chambers,  each  of  3  cubic 
foot  capacity  { *  084  cub.  metre),  could  bo  maintained  at  any  particular 
temperature  desired.  These  temperatures  were  carefully  taken  by 
an  absolute  alcohol  thermometer,  made  by  Kegrotti  and  Zambra, 
and  chocked  by  a  speoial  air  thermometer  devised  by  Mr.  Coleman, 

The  experiments  consisted  in  exposing  for  Lours  to  low  tempera- 
tures putrcsciblo  substances  io  hermetically  sealed  tins  or  bottles,  or  in 
flasks  plugged  with  cotton  wool ;  the  tins  or  flasks  were  then  allowed 
to  thaw,  and  were  kept  in  a  worm  room,  the  mean  temperature  of 
wbleli  was  about  80-  F.  (27^^  C.) ;  they  were  then  opened  and  the  con- 
tenta  submitted  to  microscopical  examination  with  magnifying  powers  of 
from  250  to  1000  diameters.     The  general  results  were  as  follows : — 

L  Meat  in  tins  (4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  1  inch  in  depth), 
exposed  to  80"  below  zero  F.  (  -  63"  0.)  for  six  hours,  underwent 
putrefaction  with  generation  of  gases.* 

2.  Whilst  these  experiments  were  going  on,  comparative  experi- 
ments were  made  with  tins  and  bottles  containing  meat,  but  not 
exposed  to  cold.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  eifecta  of  storing 
them  in  the  warm  room  for  oven  the  short  period  of  a  fortnight,  waa 
to  develop  such  large  quantities  of  extremely  fcetid  gas,  and  very 
active  bacteria  and  vibrios,  that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  eipoflure  to  a  cold  of  80"  below  zero  (63"  C.)  had  cheeked  their 
development  to  some  extent  in  the  subsequent  exposure  to  a  warm 
temperature. 

3.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1884,  tliirty  samples  of  fresh  meat 
wore  placed  in  2-oz.  white  glass  phials.  These  were  carefully  corked 
with  corks  previously  steeped  in  mastic  varnish,  and  the  necks  of  the 
corked  bottles  wore  then  immensed  in  melted  sealing-wax.  These 
bottles  were  divided  into  five  sets,  and  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  and  E, 
and  they  were  treated  as  foUowB : — 

A.  6  flftmplea  w&re  exposed  to  zero  F.  (-  17^  C.)  for  65  houru, 

B.  6      „  „         -  20^  F.  ( -  29*^  CO 

C.  6      „  ,,         -  ao°  F.  (-  34^  C.) 

D.  6      „  „         -  40"  F.  (-40^0 
B.  C      ^  „         "«0°R(- 62*^0 

*  July  1885. — At  this  date,  wbiob  is  eight  moatbn  from  the  oommeDcemcnt 
of  iho  experiment,  several  of  the  eeale^l-tip  tins  ore  tm  linnd ;  tho  bulging  of 
the  tins  and  apparently  the  genoration  of  ^naes  oeoaed  after  the  first  month, 
tbe  organisma  imog  apparentljr  rendered  infiotive  by  their  own  eilluvifl,  or 
from  want  of  oxygen.  There  is  now  very  lUtlo  smcM  on  oponinf?  Uie  litis. 
Imt  A  tillage  nnmm  of  organiauu  are  vibible  with  a  4-iuch  nbject-ddi^s— (tlivo 
and  o<!tlv©.-[J.  J.  0] 
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These  oiperimente  ended  on  28th  December.  On  the  29th  one 
bottle  from  each  gronp  was  again  expoeed  to  —  80"  F*  {  —  63^  0.)  for 
813  hours,  then  again  frozen  for  six  hours  at  —  80"^  F,  (  —  63'^  C).  The 
whole  of  those  were_  removed  to  the  room,  but  in  the  meantimo  it 
WftB  noticed  that  at  temperatmes  below  zero,  and  particularly  so 
low  as  —80"  F.  (—  63^  C),  the  meat  assumed  a  pecnliir  dirty-brown 
appearance*  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  however,  the  whole 
of  the  samples  assumed  at  normal  temperatures  the  well-known 
reddish  colour  of  meat*  In  all  cajses,  however,  in  the  course  of  ten 
or  twelve  hours  alter  removal  to  the  warm  room,  signs  of  putrefac- 
tion were  visible,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  pu^factivc 
process  was  fully  established.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
temperature  reached  in  these  experimenta,  namely,  from  —70^  to  —80"^ 
F,  ( —  5G '  to  —  63''  0.)»  18  about  the  minimum  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
observed  in  Polar  expeditions,* 

4.  It  is  well  known  that  froozing  muscle  taken  from  a  newly- 
killed  animal,  prevents  the  coagulation  of  muscle-plasma,  and  that 
tbe  pli^ma  can,  on  partial  thawing,  be  squeozod  out  of  the  muscle  and 
allowed  to  coagulate.  It  occurred  to  the  lecturers  that  if  muscle  were 
suddenly  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  before  cadaveric  rigidity  hod  set 
in,  some  change  might  be  observed  in  the  piitreioctive  process. 
Accordingly  a  rabbit  was  instantaneouBly  killed^  portions  of  its 
muscles  were  at  once  placed  in  Btop|>ered  bottles  and  ti-ansf erred  to 
the  cold  chamber,  then  having  a  temjieraturo  of  about  —  80'*  F, 
They  wore  kept  there  for  ten  hours ;  then  allowed  to  thaw  jiartially 
in  the  cold  chamber,  whilst  the  cold-air  machine  was  not  at  work ; 
then  again  fi'ozon  for  twelve  hours;  and  finally  transferred  to  the 
warm  room.  In  these  circumetanccs,  they  underwent  rapid  putrefac- 
tion. The  earn  pies  seemed  to  be  more  moist  than  other  specimena 
of  ordinary  butcher  meat,  and  they  certainly  underwent  more  rapid 
putrefaction. 

5.  A  further  set  of  experiments  with  meat  was  carried  out,  in 
which  the  samples  wore  continuouflly  exposed  to  a  tomiiorature  of 
from  -  90'  to  -  120'  F.  (  -  83^  C.)  for  100  consoontive  hours;  the 
bottles  wore  then  removed  to  the  warm  room,  with  the  result  that 
in  ton  or  twelve  hours  the  putrefactive  process  seemed  to  be  fully 
establiBhed* 

Bit,  It  has  been  shown  by  Pasteur  f  that  if  putrescent  or  ferment* 

•  Tbe  lecttirora  bnve  been  favoured  with  the  following  remarks  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Buchan,  the  eraiiieut  meteorologist^  to  wluim  Ibcy  tippUed  for  infor- 
mation. ''  So  fur  ma  I  QUI  aware,  or  rnn  discover,  the  temperature  ©f  —  73*7^  F. 
registered  on  bwu*d  the  Ahrt  m  March  1870,  h  the  lowest  tt^mpemttire  yet 
observed  anywhere  in  tlie  free  aimosphtre*  The  lowest  mean  rnorithfif  tempem- 
ime  known  ia  —  55  8**  F.for  Jannjiry,  at  Worchojangk  {lat»  G7°  34'  N,,  and  long, 
133°  51*  E.)^  in  north-eaafcera  Siberki,**  It  ia  poBsible  that  one  or  moro  of  tho 
individual  observations  thai  make  up  this  low  moan  may  have  given  a  readiug 
lower  than  —  73-7^  F, 

t  Comptea  Hendusjvi.,  734-USO.  See  aI»o  article  *^  Fcrmtmtation,"  Wat t*« 
^  Dictionary  of  Chemistry/  Fir&t  Supplement^  p.  612, 
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ing  BubBtancee  are  sealed  up  in  a  comparatiTely  small  space  contain- 
ing air,  the  processes  arc  arrested  whtju  all  the  oxygen  has  been  used 
np,  and  the  products  of  putrefaction  may  undergo  no  further  altera- 
tion. In  these  circunt stances,  in  such  experiments  as  ourSj  the 
apparent  arrest  of  putrefaction  in  sealed  vessels  might  hare  been 
attributed  to  the  action  on  the  organisms  of  the  low  temperature  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed^  instead  of  to  the  real  cause — the 
removal  of  all  the  oxygen  from  the  confined  air.  To  meet  tliis 
difficulty  the  importance  was  seen  fti  testing  the  effect  of  cold  on 
putrcBcible  substances  placed  in  tost  tubes  and  flasks  firmly  pluggf  d 
with  cotton- wool,  through  which  there  might  bo  a  free  piny  between 
the  gases  in  the  tube  or  flask  and  the  surroimding  atmosphere.  Nor 
was  it  uecessary  in  snob  experiments  to  sterilise  the  cotton-wool  by 
heat,  as  must  be  done  in  all  researches  on  tlie  effects  of  high 
temperatures,  because  if  a  low  temperature  were  fatal  to  micro- 
organisms, it  would  kill  those  in  the  cotton-wool  as  well  as  those 
in  the  putrescible  substances.  Many  experiments  were  made  with 
tubes  and  flasks  stepped  with  cotton-wool  phigs  instead  of  being 
hermetically  scaled,  but  there  was  no  difference  in  the  general 
result 

6.  Six  flasks  were  filled  with  fresh  urine,  and  plugged  with 
eotton-wool,  oji  the  10th  of  December,  The  first  one  plugged  with 
wool  was  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the  engineering  shop  where 
the  experiments  wore  carried  on  (about  50^  P.),  and  on  the  13th  the 
urine  was  muddy ;  on  the  18th  it  was  found  to  be  swarming  with 
bacteria  aud  vibrios.  The  second  was  exposed  for  eight  hours  to 
zero  F. ;  on  t!ie  I3th  it  showed  elight  muddiness,  and  on  the  18th  it 
was  swarming  with  bacteria.  The  third  was  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  10  F*  for  eight  hours,  and  on  the  18th  it  was  also 
swarming  with  bacteria.  The  fourth  was  exposed  to  —  20^  F,  with 
the  same  result.  The  fifth  was  exposed  to  —  30^  F,  with  a  like 
n^alt.  The  sixth  was  exposed  to  —  80 '  F.,  and  it  did  not  become 
muddy  until  tlie  22nd,  that  is,  twelve  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  cxporiment.  Those  results  showed  that  freezing  at  very  low 
temperatures  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  alkaline  fermentation 
due  to  organisms,  but  a  temperature  of  —  80 '  for  eight  hours  did 
not  sterilise  the  urine, 

7.  Samples  of  fresh  milk,  exposed  to  temperatures  of  from  zero  to 
—  80^  F.  for  eight  hours,  curdled,  and  showed  the  well-knoivn 
Bacterium  lad §8,  and,  so  far  as  could  bo  observed,  freezing  did  not 
delay  the  process  after  the  flasks  were  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50  F, 

8.  Samples  of  Prcstonpans  boer  (containing  about  2  per  cent,  of 
alcohol)  were  siniilarly  treated.  Exposed  to  the  air  of  the  shop,  a 
scum  of  tondro  made  its  appearance  in  throe  days.  Freezing  un- 
doubtedly delayed  the  appearance  of  these  in  flasks  plugged  with 
ootton-wool,  and  the  delay  con'osponded  to  the  fall  of  temperature, 
8o  that  the  sample  exposed  to  —  80"  F,  did  not  show  the  scum  for 
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twcuty-two  days  afUa*  it©  rotnoval  from  tJie  csold  cbamber.  SHU  it 
oould  not  bo  Bold  that  tlxis  degree  and  duration  of  cold  sterilised  the 
fltiid. 

9*  Samples  of  sweet  ale  behaved  iu  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

10.  Samples  of  meat  juice,  made  by  boiling  lean  meat,  filtering, 
and  carefully  nontraliaing,  wore  also  operated  on,  both  in  flasks 
bormetically  sealed  and  having  the  necks  stuffed  with  cotton* wooL 
Exposed  to  temperatures  of  from  zero  to  —  80"  F.  for  eight  hours, 
all  of  these  in  due  time  showed,  under  the  mierosoope,  numerous 
bftcteria,  but  the  freezing  process  nndoubtodly  delayed  their  appear- 
ance, and  this  was  most  marked  in  the  samples  oxpoeed  to  the 
lowest  temperatures, 

11»  Samples  of  neutralised  vegetable  ixkfafiion  behaved  in  a 
similar  way, 

12.  Many  experiments  were  made  with  putrefying  fluids,  full  of 
bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms.  The  method  followed  was  to 
examine  the  fluid  with  the  microscope,  and  to  note  the  appearanoes  of 
the  orgamsms.  Then  portions  of  the  fluid  were  placed  either  in  a 
flask  plugged  with  cotton-wool  or  in  a  hcrmetically-Bealed  flask,  and 
exposed  to  tho  lowest  temperature  attainable— namely,  —  120'  P, 
In  one  set  of  ej^periments  such  organisms  were  exposed  to  —  120"  F, 
for  100  consecutive  hours.  The  thawed  fluid  was  again  examined 
mioroBcopically,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the  orgtmiams  wore 
motionlose.  Still  it  could  not  be  asserted  that  theyj  or  at  all  events 
their  spores,  were  dead,  as,  after  exposure  to  a  tem^^erature  of  80 '  F. 
for  a  few  hours,  the  fluid  was  found  to  be  again  teeming  with 
organisms  in  active  movement.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
such  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  did  not  kill  them  all^  probably 
leaving  spores  unaffected. 

13.  It  was  also  attempted,  by  repeated  freezings  and  tha wings,  to 
kill  micro-organisms,  as  it  was  conceivable  that  cold  might  kill  tho 
adults  only,  leaving  the  spores  unafleeted.  If,  then,  tho  spores  wore 
killed  as  they  approached  maturity,  and  before  they  had  produced 
new  spores,  it  might  be  possible  to  eteriliso  the  fluid.  AH  attempts 
in  this  direction  were  unsuccessful. 

14.  Experiments  were  ako  niadu  with  gelatinous  infusions  of  meal, 
to  which  grape  sugar  hod  been  abided.  Exposure  to  low  tempera- 
turcB  and  thawing  did  not  destroy  the  gelatinous  character  of  tho 
substance,  but  putrefaction  was  not  prevented.  Such  gelatinous 
masses,  after  eximsure  for  100  consecutive  hours  to  —  120^  F», 
and  subsequently  fVir  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  in  a  warm  room  of  80"^ 
F.,  became  filled  wdth  bubbles  of  imprisoned  gas,  each  bubble  being 
tho  outcome  of  one  or  more  organ  iems* 

15.  It  is  a  striking  consideration  that  freezing  at  low  tempera- 
tures makes  a  mass  of  organic  matter  solid  throughout,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  broken  to  pieces  by  violent  blows  of  a  hammer.  Beef 
has  then  a  fractured  surface  like  a  piece  of  rock.     Mutton  is  friable. 
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Still,  wlien  such  a  mass— say  a  piece  of  nixiBcle — ia  tbawed,  its  micro- 
Bcopical  structiiro  Beema  to  bo  unalterecl.  All  that  can  be  said  ifl  tliat 
it  is  moister  than  ordinary  frosb  mnscle.  It  ie  probable,  therefore, 
that  tho  bodies  of  micro-organisms  are  also  frozen  solid,  and  yet 
they  apptiTcntly  may  Itve  for  a  long  time  in  this  condition.  One 
cannot  s oppose  that  in  those  circnm stances  any  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  take  place  ;  the  moclmnism  is  simply  arrested,  and  vital  changea 
may  again  occur  when  the  conditions  of  a  suitable  temperature 
return.  Such  cons  ido  rati  one  led  the  lecturers  to  examine  whether 
any  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  higher  animals  might  bo  retained  at 
such  low  tomperaturea*  It  waa  ascertained  that  a  live  frog  may  bo 
frozen  quite  solid  throughout  at  a  temperature  of  from  —  W^  F,  to 
—  30^  F.  in  about  half  an  hour.  On  thawing  slowly,  in  two  instances, 
the  animal  completely  recovered.  When  kept  in  the  cold  chamber 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  the  animal  did  not  recover,  but  the 
mneoles  and  nerves  wore  still  irritable  to  electricity,  responding  to 
weak  induction  shocks.  Keflex  action,  however,  was  abolished.  In 
two  cases,  frogs  were  expoaed  for  twenty  minutes  to  a  temperature 
of  —  100'  F.  On  thawing,  they  did  not  recover,  but  the  muscles 
still  feebly  responded  iAi  electrical  stimulation,  showing  that  their 
irritiibility  had  not  disappcareii.  The  probability  is  that  longer 
exposare  to  this  tempera ture^  or  exposure  for  a  shorter  time  to  a 
lower  temperature,  would  destroy  muscular  and  nervous  irritability, 
but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  irritability  can  survive  to  any  degree  a 
transition  through  a  state  of  stdidity  produced  by  cold,* 

16.  One  experimont  was  performed  on  a  warm-bloodcd  animal — 
a  rabbit.  Before  the  experiment,  the  temperature  of  tho  rectum 
waa  99 '2"*  F.,  pulse  IGO  jjcr  minute,  respirations  about  45  per  minute. 
At  10  "30  A,M,  it  was  placed  in  tho  cold  chamber,  the  tbermc*meter 
of  which  BtcM)d  at  —  03^  F,  At  1 1  a.m,  it  was  removed  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  it  did  not  seem  to  be  affected,  but  tho  temporatiiro  of  the 
rectum  was  now  D4'2  ',  a  fall  of  5  '  in  half  an  hour.  It  was  then  re- 
introduced into  the  cold  chamber,  the  temperature  of  whicli  was  read 
off  at  —  100"  F.  It  waa  taken  out  at  12  noon  ;  it  seemed  to  be 
comatose  ;  reflex  action  waa  aboliahod ;  there  were  jerkieg  raovements 
of  the  limbs;  its  rectal  temperature  was  now  43'  F.,  a  fall  of  51' 
during  the  hour ;  its  pulse  was  40  per  minute,  being  a  fall  of  120  ; 
and  its  respirations  were  barely  perceptiblo.  It  was  placo<l  in  a  warm 
pUiOe»  and  it  l>ogan  slowly  to  recover.  In  fifteen  minutes  its  tera- 
peratore  had  risen  to  72^  F.,  in  ten  minutes  more  to  89'  F.  Its 
pulso  beats  when  romovo<l  from  the  chamber  were  40  per  minute,  in 
fifteen  minutes  they  had  ris(3n  to  60  per  minute,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  more  to  100  per  minute.  Tho  animal  completely  recovered. 
Wben  removed  from  tho  chamher  at  12  noon,  although  reflex  action 

•  Kilhtie  observod  llmt  a  frozen  frn^'B  muBcl©  will  contract  after  thawing,  but 
Iho  temperaturea  he  r<^achetl  were  not  low. 
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wfts  a1>oliBbod,  the  muscles  wero  etill  irritable  to  electrical  stimula- 
tioii,  and  on  placing  the  wires  over  the  sciatic  nerve  without  cutting 
the  skin,  strong  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  were  caused,  sho^ving 
that  the  nerve  was  still  irritable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  extreme  cold  were  due  to  inactivity  of  the  nerve 
centres*  Consciousness  and  reflex  action  were  aboliBlied,  owing  to 
inactivity  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  encephalon  and  of  the  spinal 
cord* 

The  effect  of  the  extreme  cold  on  the  warm-blooded  or  homoio- 
thennal  animal »  as  contrasted  with  its  effect  on  the  cold-hloodod  or 
poiMlothermal  animal,  is  very  striking.  The  cold-blooded  frog 
became  as  hard  as  a  stone  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  ^ 
temporattire  of  its  body  was  probably  the  mean  temperature  of  tho 
chamber ;  the  warm-blooded  animal  produced  in  itetlf  so  much  heat 
as  enabled  it  to  i-emain  soft  and  comparatively  warm  during  exposure 
of  an  hoTsr's  duration  to  —  100'  E.  Still  its  production  of  heat 
was  unequal  to  make  good  the  loss,  and  every  instant  it  was  losing 
ground,  imtil,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  its  bodily  temperature  hafl  fallen 
about  66^  F,  below  its  natural  temperature.  Had  it  been  left  in 
the  chamber  long  enough,  its  bodily  temperature  would  have  fallen 
until  it  reached  the  temperature  of  tho  cold  chamber,  and  it  would 
then  have  become  as  hard  as  the  frozen  frog.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  even  at  tho  end  of  an  hour's  exposure  to  —  100  F.,  its 
iKwlily  temperature  was  lidr  above  —  100^  F.  As  hhKKl  freezes  and 
the  hrenioglohin  crystallizes  at  about  25^  F,,  had  the  temperature  of 
the  body  fallen  ho  low  that  point,  the  animal  would  not  have  re- 
covered, as  its  blood  would  have  boon  destroyed, 

The  lecturer  ohsorved  that  several  researches  had  been  mmJoy  pnor 
to  those  of  himself  and  Professor  McKendrick  on  the  influonce  of 
cold,  none  of  them,  however,  very  decisive  as  regards  the  microphytes 
conccrne^l  in  the  putrefactive  processes.  Thus,  before  1872,  we  find 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Cohn  ■  stating  that  he  had  subjected  bactoria  to  low 
temperatures  without  destroying  their  activity.  He  gives  the 
temperatures  as  follows  :^ — Exposiu'o  for  12  hours  30  minutes  to  a 
temperature  0^  C.  j  for  Uu  30m.  to  —  ICi"  C. ;  for  Ih,  45m.  to 
^17  •  C. ;  for  3h.  30m.  to  -  18'  C. ;  for4h.  SOm.  k>  ^  18^  C. ;  for  5h. 
to  -  17* 5  '  C. ;  for  Gh.  to  -  14'  0. ;  and  for  7h.  30m,  to  -  9"  C.  Ha 
produced  the  cold  by  freezing  mixtures,  and  the  lowest  temperature 
he  obtained  was  -  18'  C.  =  O'^  F,  In  1870-71,  M.  Molsens  exposed, 
.  yeast  and  vaccine  lymph  to  very  low  temperatures  { —  78  C),  by  meana 
of  solid  carbonic  acid,  without  destroying  the  power  of  fermentation 
or  inoculation. t 

Klein  t  states  that  *^  Freezing  destroys  likewise  most  bacteria, 

♦  Q)Wb  Boltriijje  tin  Biolop:ie  der  Pflnnz*  n,  1870,  Zwtiics  Heft,  p.  22K 
t  Melaeua,  Comptca  Eeiidofl,  Tuiue  Ixx.,  1870,  p.  C2U  ;  alao  ComiiteB  KenduR, 
Ton  ID  Ixxi.,  p.  325. 

X  Klein,  Micro-oTgamflmSf  p.  35. 
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exoopt  tho  8poro8  of  bacilli,  whidi  survive  eipoaiiro  to  as  low  a 
temperature  as  —  15"  C«,  even  wlion  03cix>se<i  for  an  hour  or  more." 
Again,  in  anotlier  place,*  he  says:  ** Exposing  the  spores  of  axithrai- 
bacillEs  to  a  tempei*ature  of  0"  to  —  15^  0*  for  one  hour  did  not  kill 
them." 

In  1884  a  remarkahlo  series  of  ciporiments  were  described  to  tho 
French  Academy,  by  MM.  R.  Pictet  and  E,  Yung4  These  observera 
Boaled  up  in  small  glass  tubes  fluids  containing  various  kinds  of 
microphytes,  and  placed  them  in  a  wooden  box.  The  box  was  in  tlio 
first  plttoo  submitted  for  20  hours  to  a  cold  of  —  70'  C,  produced  by 
tho  evaporation  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in  vacuo.  The  box  was 
then  surrounded  by  solid  carbonic  acid  for  89  hours,  and  a  cold  of  from 

—  70°  to  —  76'"'  0.  was  thus  obtained.  Finally,  tho  box  was  subjeoted  for 
a  third  period  of  20  hours  to  a  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
solid  carbonic  acid  in  vacuo^ — the  temperature  being  estimated  at  from 

—  70 '  to  —  130^  C. — that  is,  a  minimum  temperature  of  202^  below 
zero  F*  They  sum  up  by  stating  that  tho  organisms  were  acted 
on  by  a  cold  of  —  70"^  C.  for  101)  hours,  followed  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  130'^  for  20  hours.  The  organisms  tested  woro  Baciilua 
cmthracis^  Bacillm  mbtilis^  Bacillus  uha^  Micrococcm  lutem^  and  a 
miorocDccufi  not  determined,  Badllitg  anlhracis  retained  its  virnlenoo 
when  injected  into  a  living  animal.  The  vitality  of  the  others  was 
not  afiected,  Experiment  showed  that,  whilst  cold  seemed  to  kill 
some  of  tho  micrococci,  a  great  number  reeistod  it.  Yeast  showed  no 
alteration  under  the  microscope,  but  it  bad  lost  its  powers  of  formon- 
tatiofn.  Vaccine  lymph  exposed  to  the  low  temperaturos  did  not  pro- 
duce a  pustule  on  the  left  arm  of  an  infant,  whilst  another  sample  of 
the  same  lymph  introduced  into  tho  riglit  arm  of  the  same  child  pro- 
duced a  pusttdo.  Pictet  and  Yung  conclurlo,  from  their  experiments, 
that,  in  the  conditions  of  cold  indicated,  many  of  the  loTver  orgamsms 
were  not  destroyed, J 

From  this  concensus  of  evidence,  Mr.  Coleman  observed,  it  then 
appears  tliat  any  hope  of  permanently  sterilising  moat  by  cold  (tho 
oounterpart  of  Apport'a  process  by  heat)  muKt  be  abHudonod,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  some  point  near  absolute  zero  the  vitality  of  all 
microphytes  may  be  destroyed. 

The  persistency,  however,  of  their  vitality  bfltwoen  great  extremes 
of  temporaturOj  ranging  in  fact  tbrougli  400  F.  is  very  remarkable, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  their  susceptibility  to  destruction  by 


•  Klein,  op.  cit^  p.  73, 

t  Oom|rtefl  lUsndui?,  Tome  xcviii ,  No.  12  (24  Mtire,  ISSl),  p.  747. 

J  In  ft  letter  to  Dr*  MeKf-nflrick,  ProfoB&or  Arthur  Gamgeo  states  that  some 
months  ago  lie  expo^^cxl  putreecihle  UMb  to  iiKxiemio  degrees  of  oold  without 
thereby  prevontiog  putrefaction^  and  that  be  ul)fliidoucd  tho  re8t>arch  us  iiidiktiy 
to  lead  to  any  iuiportuiit  result  with  tho  temperrtture  he*  liiwl  ui  txnmimnd.  It  i^ 
al^  stjittd  ill  Landoig'  Pbyt'iology,  Imnslatod  by  Stirling,  voL  i.,  p.  45t»,  on  tlio 
authority  of  Fri»rh,  that  **  bnctt'ria  survive  n  tomperature  of  —  87^  C. ;  ycaat 
eTen  -  lOlf  Cr 
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moist  ozone,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  by  sunlight  or  diflEosed 
daylight* 

There  can  be  no  donbt  abont  disease  germs  being  pestiferons,  but 
it  is  qnite  possible  the  fimction  of  many  microphytes  is  beneficent, 
preventing  ihe  nndne  accnmnlation  of  dead  organic  matter,  thongh  it 
is  not  quite  clear  that  they  are  absolutely  essential  as  a  preliminanr 
to  its  oxidation,  and  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  there  is  much  work 
yet  to  be  done  by  the  united  labour  of  the  physicist,  chemist,  and 
physiolc^ist. 

[J.  J.  C] 


*  '  Resoarcbes  on  tho  Effect  of  Light  upon  Bacteria  and  other  Organisms,'  by 
Arthur  Downee,  MJ).,  and  J.  P.  Blnnt,  M.A.,  Proc.  Boy.  Soo.  xxvi.  1877. 
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GENEBAL  MONTHLY  MEETING 

Monday,  June  1,  1885. 

Tho  DuKi  OF  NoBTHUMBBBLAND,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Baphael  Meldola,  Esq.  F.C.S.  F.I.C. 
Colonel  G^rgo  Swinton,  B.E. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

The  following  Letter  was  read : — 

MASLBOBonae  Hous*. 

Fall  Mall,  S.W., 
Deab  Sib,  "  J^av,  less. 

I  am  desired  by  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  4th  instant,  and  to  request  yon  to 
be  good  enongh  to  convey  to  the  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  their  Koyal  Highnesses'  best  thanks  for  having  elected  them  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Institution. 

I  remain^  dear  Sir, 

Yours  yery  faithfully, 

M.  HOLZMANN. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.B.S. 

Honorary  Secretary,  B.I. 

The  Pbssents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  yiz. — 

FBOM 

The  French  Government— Doovanenis  In^its  snr  I'Histoire  de  France : 
Lettres  de  Catherine  de  M^icis.    Par  Comte  H.  de  la  Ferri^re.    Tome  II. 

1563-6.    4to.     1885. 
Beceuil  des  Chartres  de  I'Abbaye  de  Cluny.    Par  A.  Brnel.    Tome  m. 

987-1027.    4to.     1884. 
Minittry  of  Public  Work$t  iZonM— Gioruale  del  Genio   Omle,  Serie  Quarta, 

Vols.  I.-IV.  and  V.  Noe.  1-4.    8vo.    And  Disegni.    fol.    1881-5. 
Accademia  dei  Lincei^  Reale,  Roma — Atti,  Serie  Terza:  Bendiconti.     Vol.  I. 

Fasc.  9,  10,  11.    4to.     1885. 
Academy  of  Natural  Soiences^  PfcflodeZp^ia— Proceedings,  1885,  Part  1.  8vo.  1885. 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  J?oyal— Journal,  Second  Series,  VoL  XXI.  Part  1. 

8vo.    1885. 
American  PhUosophieat  iSocte/y— Proceedings,  No.  116.    8vo.    1884. 
Register  of  Papers  in  Transactions  and  Proceedings.    8yo.    1884. 
Attrammical  Society,  Boyal— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  iLV.  No.  6.    8vo.    1885. 
Atheneo  do  Porto— Revista  Scientifica,  No.  4.    8vo,    1885. 
Bankers,  Institute  ©/—Journal,  Vol.  VI.  Part  5.  ^  8vo.     1885. 
British  Architects,  Royal  Institute  o/— Proceedings,  1884-5.     Nos.  13,  14.    4to. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  o/iScieiic^— Report  of  Meeting  at  Montreal, 

1884.    8vo.     1885. 
Chemical  Soriety — Journal  for  May,  1885.    8vo. 
Civil  Engineer^  Jn«/i7tt/fon— Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  LXXIX.    870.    1885. 
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Duka,  Theodore,  M.D.  F.R.C.8.  M.R.L  (the  Author}— L\£e  and  Works  of  Alex- 
ander Ooma  do  Koros.     8vo.    1885. 

Declaration  by  Soldiers  of  the  Hungarian  Army  (1848-8).    Translated  by 
A.  J.  Patterson.    8vo.    1884. 
Editors — American  Journal  of  Science  for  May,  1885.    8yo. 

Analyst  for  May,  1885.    8vo. 

Athonienm  for  May,  1885.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  May,  1885.    4to. 

Engineer  for  May,  1885.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  May,  1885.    8vo. 

Iron  for  May,  1885.    4to. 

Nature  for  May,  1885.    4to. 

Revue  Scientifique  for  May,  1885.    4to. 

Science  Monthly,  Illustrated,  for  May,  1885.    8yo. 

Telegraphic  Journal  for  May,  1885.    8vo. 
Franklin  in»ertute— Journal,  No.  713.    8vo.     1885. 

Geographical  Society,  Uoyol— Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  No.  5.  8yo.  1885. 
Qedogical  fibci^y—Quarterly  Journal,  Na  162.    8to.    1885. 
Jchne  Hopkins  I/mi?cr«7y— University  Circular,  No.  89,    4to.    1886. 

American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  No.  1.    8vo.    1885. 

Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Third  Series,  No.  4.    8vo.    1885. 
Linnean  Society — Journal,  No.  137.    8vo.    1885. 
Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution — Proceedings,  No.  2.    8yo.    1885. 
Mdeorologieal  O/^oe—Meteorological  Observations  at  Stations  of  the  Second  Order 
for  1880.    4to.    1885. 

Quarterly  Weather  Report,  1877,  Part  2.    4to.    1885. 

Hourly  Readings,  1882,  Part  4.    4to.    1885. 
Numismatic  Society— Chiomclo  and  Journal,  1885,  Part  1.    8vo. 
OdmUological  Society  of  Great  ^ritotn— Transactions,  Vol.  XVII.  Nos.  6,  7.   New 

Series.    8vo.    1885. 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain — Journal,  May,  1885.    8vo. 
Photographic  Society— JouTneA,  New  Series,  Vol.  IX.  No.  7.    8vo.    1885. 
Boyal  Dublin  /Society— Transactions,  Vol.  III.  Nos.  4-6.    4to.     1884-5. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  FV.  Parts  5,  6.    8vo.    1884-5. 
Royal  Society  of  JDondon— Proceedings,  No.  236.    8vo.    1885. 
Smithsonian  Institution— Second  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1880-1.    By 

J.W.PoweU.    4to.    1883. 
Society  of  Arts— J owmoX,  May,  1885.    8vo. 
Tasmania  Royal  Society— Re^rt  for  1884.    8vo.    1885. 
Telegraph  Engineers,  Society  ©/—Journal,  Vol.  XIV.  No.  56,    8vo.    1885. 
United  Service  Institution,  Roual— Journal,  No.  128,    8vo.     1885. 
University  of  London — Calendar  for  1885-6.    8vo. 
Vereins  tur  BefUrderung  dM  Gevjerbfleisses  in  Preussen — Verhandlungen,  1885: 

Heft  4.    4to. 
Victoria  InsUtute—JoxanB,],  No.  78.    8vo.    1885. 


V7EEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  Juno  6,  1886. 

The  Duke  of  Noethumbeblanb,  D.C.L.  LLJ).  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Peofessob  Dswab,  M.A.  F.B.S.  M.BJ. 

LiguM  Air  and  the  Zero  of  absolute  Temperature, 

(Abstract  deferred.) 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  July  6,  1885. 

William  Huoqins,  Esq.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.B.8.  Manager  and  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Isaac  Lowthian  Boll,  Bart  F.B.S.  F.O.S.  M.I.C.E. 

Edwin  Drew,  M.D.  B.So. 

John  Montague  Spencer  Stanhope,  Esq.  J.P. 

wore  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the  follow- 
ing donation  to  the  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Research: — 

The  Hon.  Sir  William  R.  Grove,  25t 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : 


The  Governor-General  of  I/idm—Geological  Survey  of  India :  Bocords,  Vol.  XVIII. 

Port  2.    8vo.     1885. 
Accademia  dei  Lincei^  Beale,  JSama—Atti,  Serie  Quarta:  Bendiconti.     VoL  I. 

Fosc  12.    8vo.    1881-5. 
Momorie  della  Classe  di  Scionze  Morali,  Storiche  e  Filologiche.    Serie  8*, 

Vols.  8,  10,  11.    4to.     1883 
Memurio  delia  Classe  di  Scienzo  FidicUe,  Mathctnaticho  o  Naturali.  Vols,  li-17. 

4to.     1885-4. 
Antiquaries,  Society  o/— Archteologia,  Vol.  XLVIII.  Part  2.    4to.    1885. 
Aatronomiral  Society,  Royal— ^lonihly  Notices,  Vol.  XLV.  No.  7.    8vo.    1885. 
BankerB,  Institute  a^-JouiUBl,  Vol,  VI.  Part  6.    8vo.     1885. 
Berdoe,  Edward^  Eeq.  {the  J u/Aor)— Browning  as  a  Scientific  Poet.    8vo.    1885. 
British  ArchitecU,  Royal  ImtittUe  ©/—Proceedings,  1884-5,  No.  15.    4to. 

L'lnstitnt  lloyal  des  Architectes  Britanniques.    7*  Conference,  1884.    Oantor- 

Wry-Londrcs.    Par  C.  Lucaa.     8vo.     1885. 
British  Museum  {Natural  History)— hiai  of  Ootaoea.    8to.    1885. 
Canada,  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  o/— Beports  of  Progress.    With 

Maps,  Ac.     1882-4.    8vo.    1885. 
Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants,  Part  II.    By  J.  Maooun.    8vo.     1884. 
Chemical  Society— JoumsA  for  Juno,  1885.     8vo. 
Crisp,  Frank,  Esq.  LL.B.  F.L.S.  dec,  M,R.I.  (the  Editor)— J owmxd  of  the  Boyal 

Microscopical  Society,  Series  II.  Vol.  V.  Part  3.    8vo.    1885. 
Daz:  Soci€i^de  ^orda— Bulletins,  2«  Serie,  Dixi^me  Annde,  Trimestre  2.    8yo. 

1885. 
East  India  y4Moc/a/tbn— Journal,  Vol.  XVII.  No.  4.    8vo.    1885. 
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Editon — American  Journal  of  Science  for  Jane,  1885.    8to. 
Analyst  for  June,  1885.    8vo. 
Athenaeum  for  June,  1885.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  Jane,  1885.    4to. 
Engineer  for  Jane,  1885.    fol. 
Horological  Joamal  for  Jane,  1885.    Syo. 
Iron  for  Jane,  1885.    4  to. 
Katnre  for  Jane,  1885.    4to. 
Sevue  Scientifiqne  for  Jane,  1885. 
Science  Monthly,  Illnstrated,  for  Jane,  1885. 
Telegraphic  Joamal  for  Jane,  1885.    8vo. 
Franklin  iiw/^Vtrfe— Joamal,  No.  714.    8vo.    1885. 
Geographical  Society,  jBoya/— Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  No.  6.     8vo. 

1885. 
Oeological  Inttitute,  Imperial,  Vienna — Abhandlangen,  Band  XL  Abtheilang  1. 
foL    1885. 
Jahrbach :  Band  XXXV.  Hefl  1.    8vo.    1885. 
Verhandlangen,  2-7.    8vo.     1885. 
JabUmotoakPtche  GetetUehafl,  Leimig,  JVirfrfZ/efte— Preisschrifk,  No.  25.    4to.    1885. 
JohM  Hopkin$  Univ€nity--^i\ioiea  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Third 
Series,  Noe.  5-7.    8vo.     1885. 
American  Joamal  of  Philology,  No.  21.    8to.    1885. 
Linnean  Society— Journal,  No.  108.    8vo.    1885. 

Manchester  Oeological  iSocirfy— Transactions,  Vol.  XVIII.  Parts  8,  9.    8vo.    1885. 
Medical  and  Chirurgimd  Sonety,  Royal — Cutalogao  of  the  Library,  Sapplement  III. 

8vo.     1885. 
Meteorological  Office — Monthly  Weather  Report,  Febraary,  1885.    4to. 
Meteoroilogiedl  Society,  i^oyoZ-^uartcrly  Journal,  No.  54.     8to.     1885. 

Meteorological  Record,  No.  16.    8vo.     1885. 
Miniderio  da  McainJia  e  C/ttramar— Cartas  das  Colonias  Portuguozas :  Angola. 

1885. 
North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  ^nmn«er«— Transactions, 

Vol.  XXXIV.  Part  3.    8vo.    1885. 
Oakley,  R.  Esq.  (the  Author)— For  feet  Ventilation,     fol.     1885. 
Pennsylvania,  Second  Geological  Survey  ©/—Reports.    8vo.     1873-1884. 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain— Journal,  June,  1885.    8vo. 
Photographic  Society— J onmoly  New  Series,  Vol.  IX.  No.  8.    8vo.     1885. 
Physical  Society  of  Xondon— Proceedings,  Vol.  VI.  Part  4.     8vo.     1885. 
Robins,  Edward  C.  Esq.  F.S.A.  (the  J u^Aor)— Papers  on  Technical  Education, 

Applied  Science  Buildings,  Fittings,  and  Sanitation.    4to.     1885. 
Society  of  Arts — Journal,  June,  1885.    8vo. 
Statistical  Society— Journal,  Vol.  XL VIII.  Part  1.    8vo.    1885. 
Thorn,  Adam,  Esq,  LL.D.  (the  -4tt//iorV— Emmanuel :  the  Scriptural  Alphabets, 

and  the  Metallic  Image.    (Pentaglot.)    8vo.    1885. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal— Jomnal,  No.  129.    8vo.     1885. 
United  States  Geological  Surrey— Copper-Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior.     By 

R.D.  Irving.    4to.     1883. 
Vereins  tur  Befirderung  dee  Getoerhfleisses  in  Preussen — Verhandlungcn,  1885 : 

Heft  5.    4to. 
Wilson,  W.  E,  Esq.  Jlf.B.I.— Thoughts  on  Science,  Theology,  and  Ethics.    By  J. 

Wilson.    12mo.     1885. 
Zoological  Society— PvoceeduigB,  1885,  Part  1.    8vo.     1885. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  Noyember  2,  1885. 

Warben  de  la  Rue,  Esq.  M.A.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Manager  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  Esq. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Swan, 

General  J.  F.  Tennant,  RE.  F.R.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  offered  to  the  President, 
pis  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  his  gracious  offer  to 
defray  the  cost  of  supplementing  the  electric  lighting  installation 
of  the  Institution  by  the  requisite  number  of  accumulators. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

FROM 

Tlie  Oovernor-Oeneral  of  India — Geological  Survey  of  India:   Palsoontologia 
Indica:  Series  X.  Vol.  III.  Part  6;  Series  XUI.  Vol.  I.  Part  4,  Faao.  5; 
Series  XIV.  Vol.  I.  Part .%  Fasc.  5.    4to.     1885. 
Memoirs,  Vol.  XXI.  Parts  3-4.    8vo.     1885. 
Records,  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  3.    8vo.     1885. 
MiniMry  of  Public   Worksj  i2ome— Giomale  del  Qenio  Civile,    Serie  Qaarta, 

Vol.  V.  Noe.  5-8.    8vo.    And  Disegni.    fol.    1885. 
Accademia  dei  Lineei,  Reale,  Roma — Atti,  Serie  Quarta:   Rendiconti.    Vol.  I. 

Fasc.  13-22.     8vo.     1884-5. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences — Memoirs,  Vol.  X.  No.  3;  Vol.  XL 
Part  2,  No.  1.    4to.    1874-85. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XX.    8vo.     1885. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Proceedings,  Vol.  V.-XVI, 

XXII.-XXVI.  XXVIIL-XXXU.    8vo.    1851-85. 
American  Philosophical  Society— Proceedrnga,  Nos.  117-119.    8vo.     1884. 
Amsterdam  Boyat Society  of  Zoology — Bijdragen  tot  de  Dierkunde.    Afl.  12.    4to. 

1885. 
Ashhumer,  Charles  A.  Esq.  {the  Author) — Anthracite  Goal  Fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
8vo.     1884. 
Publications  of  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania.    8vo.    1884. 
Asiatic  Society^  iZoMcO— Journal,  Vol.  XVII.  Part  3.    8vo.    1885. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — Proceedings,  Nos.  1  -5.    8vo.    1885. 
Journal,  Vol.  LIII.  Part  2,  No.  3 ;  Vol.  LFV.  Part  1,  Noe.  1,  2.    8vo.    1884. 
Centenary  Review,  1784  to  1883.    8vo.     1885. 
Astronomical  Society,  lioyal— 'Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLV.  No.  8.    8vo.     1885. 

Memoirs,  Vol.  XLVIII.  Purt  2.    4to.     1884. 
Australian  Museum,  iSy^f fiey— Catalogue  of  the  Australian  Hydroid  Zoophytes. 

By  W.  M.  Bale.     8vo.    1884. 
Bankers,  Institute  o/— Journal,  Vol.  VI.  Part  7.    8vo.     1885. 

Vol.  XL    (No.  79.)  y 
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Basel  Xatur/oTMhende  GeM/ZMr/ta/T^Veriiandlangen,  7te  Thiel,  Stes  Heft.    1885. 
Bataria  OCM^rratory— Rainfall  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  1884.    8to.    1885. 
Belgique  Acad^mie  des  Scieneet,  l-c— Memoire«,  Tome  XLV.    4to.     1884. 
Mcmoirce  Couroiinees,  Tome  XLVI.    4to.    1884.    Tome  XXXVL   8yo.   1884. 
Bulletins,  ^  Serie,  Tomes  VL  VII.  YIIL    8to.    188S-4. 
Annuairea.  1884  and  1885.     16to. 
Britith  ArekitecU,  Boyal  InUituie  </— Prooeedings,  1884-5,  No.  16;  1885-6,  No.  1. 
4to. 
Kalendar.  1885-6.    8to. 
TnmaactionBp  New  6erie»,  Vol.  I.    4to.    1885. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  Jnly-Oet  1885.    8vo. 
Chief  Signal  Ojfieerj  UJS.  Jrmy— ProfeaiioDal  Papers  of  the  Signal  Serrice,  No.  15. 

4to.    1884. 
Civa  Engineert'  Tnstituiion—MumieB  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  LXXX.  LXXXF. 
LXXXII.    8to.    1885. 
List  of  Members.    8yo.    1885. 

Heat  in  its  Mechanical  Applications.     Lectares,  188S-4.    8to.     1885. 
Cornwall  Polfteehnic  Society^  i7o^— Fiflj-aeoond  Annual  Report    8vo.    1884. 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  LoNciem- Calendar  of  Letters,  1350-1370.     Edited  by 

B.  R.  8harpe.     8vo.     1885. 
Crawford  and  Bakarres,  The  Earl  of  F.B.5.  if.^.J.— Dun  Eclit  Observatory 
Publications:  Vol.  III.  Manritins  Exi)edition,  1874,  Division  2.    4to.    188.% 
Crwp,  Frank,  £^.  LL.B.  F.LS.  Ac,  M.R.L  {the  iLViitor)— Journal  of  the  Royal 

Microscopical  Society,  Series  II.  Vol.  V.  Parts  4,  5.    8vo.     1885. 
Dax:  /Soett^  lie  .Borda— Bulletins,  2*  Scrie,  Dixicme  Annee,  Trimestre  8.    8vo. 

1885. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  U^S.^lanid  Laws  of  the  United  States.    8  yol.    8vo. 
1884. 
The  Public  Domain.    Its  History,  with  Statistics.     By  T.  Donaldson.    8vo. 
1884. 
Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  ScieneCy  Literature,  and  ^r<— Report 
and  Transactions,  Vol.  XVIL    8vo.     1885. 
The  Devonshire  Domesday,  Part  2.    8vo.    1885. 
Dunant,  H.  Esq.  {the  Ju/Aiw)— The  Pyrophone.     (M  9)    4to.    1885. 
East  India  Atsoeiation—Jonma],  Vol.  XVII.  No.  5.     8vo.     1885. 
£Srfitori— American  Journal  of  Science  for  July-Oct.  1885.    8vo. 
Analyst  for  July-Oct.  1885.    8vo. 
Athenffium  for  July-Oct.  1885.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  July-Oct.  1885.    4to. 
Engineer  for  July-Oct.  1885.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1885.    8yo. 
Iron  for  July-Oct.  1885.    4to. 
Journal  of  Science  for  July-Oct.  1885.    8vo. 
Nature  for  July-Oct.  1885.    4to. 
Revue  Scientifique  for  July-Oct  1885.    4to. 
Science  Monthly,  Dlustrated,  for  July-Oct.  1885.    8vo. 
Telegraphic  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1885.    8vo. 
Fatigaii,  Professor  E,  8.  {the  Author) — Reacciones  quimicas  en  el  campo  del 

Microscopic.     (O  19)    (With  Photographs)    MS.     1885. 
Franklin  /««/t7«te— Journal,  Nos.  715,  716,  717,  718.    8vo.     1885. 
JFroser,  LieuJt.-CoL  A.  T.  R.E.  M,B,L  {the  Jti^or)— Darkness  in  the  Land  of 

Egypt.    (K107)    8vo.     1885. 
Qeographieal  Society,  Boya/— Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

8vo.    1885. 
Geological  Institute^  Imperial,  Ftenna— Jahrbuch :  Band  XXXV.  Heft  2,  3.  8vo. 
1885. 
Verhandlungen,  8, 9.    8vo.    1885. 
Geological  Socieiy^QmrieTly  Journal,  No.  163.    8vo.     1885. 
GlatgouT  Philosophical  -S^iVrfy— Proceedinps,  Vol.  X VL    8vo.    1884-5. 
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Oardon,  Surgenn^Geiieral   C,  A.   MJ>.    CIS.  M.RJ.  (Hie   jI m (A or  1— Analysis   of 

Corres|M3iiilrnre,  Ac.  on  Vivisection,     (K  107)     Svo,     1885. 
Gould,  Geonje^  Etq.  (thfi  Aftihar) — Shuksperinn  Omgc-nda.    (K  107)    8vo,     1884* 

Greek  Play**  in  ?elution  to  Dramatic  Unities.     (K  107)    Svo.     1H83, 
Harlan,  Sacit'tt'  IJolhindaUe  dta  Sciertcet — Archives  Neerlandiiifies^  Tom©  XIX. 

Liv.  4,  5 ;  Tome  XX.  Lit,  I,  2.    8vo,     1884-5. 
HirUt,  F,  Em.  FhM,  (the  ^trfAor)— 'China  and  the  Roman  Orient:  their  Ajaeient 

and  Medieval  Belattont.    Svo.     1885. 
Iron  and  BUel  /iwrftiiite— Jotirnal  for  1885.  No.  1.     8vo. 
JohnB  Hopkins  Umwrwittf — Bttidiea  in  Historical  and  Political  Sciiuce,  Third 

Series,  No«.  8,  9,  10.     8vo.     1885. 
American  JoutoaI  of  Ph»lolog:y,  No.  22.     8to.    1885. 
University  Circular,  Nod.  40,  41.    4to,     1885. 
Amerioiin  t'hemicol  Jonrnal,  Vol.  VIL  No.  2.    8fOu     1885. 
Kramer,  F.  H.  E^q.  {the  AtUhor) — Dm  Radikftlheilung  der  Dipthcritia.    8vo,    1885, 
Laitijlrtf,  S.  P.  Ettq.  (the  Auihctr) — Tho  Tem{»eratiire  of  the  SurfiM?t5  of  the  M«^ni. 

{Si  9)     4to.     1885. 
Lireiw/.  Profeuor  O.  D,  M.A,  F,E£,  (the  -du^Aor)— Ohemioal  Equilibriura  the 

It^sult  of  the  Di^pfttion  of  Ener^.     12rao.     1885. 
LinneuH  S<M^thj~donnin\,  Noa,  109,  138,  139.     8vo.     1885. 
L$9bfm,  Sofliediide  de  GeoQraphie—lio\vtim,  i*  Serie,  No.  12;  5*  Serie,  Noa*  J,  2. 

8vo.     1883. 
Lirerf}ool  Literary  and  Phila$ophical  Soeirty — PtooeediDgs,  Vol.  XXX VII I.  8vo, 

1884. 
Luhl^k,  8ir  John,  Bart,  M.P.  FB.8.  M,BJ,  {the  JuMor)-Bepreaentation.    8to. 

1885. 
Mndrwi  Government— Te]fifrmi>hic  Lon^tude  Determinationa  in  India.  4to,    1884. 
Mivlnw  Majmr-tii-wl  Obfler?utionfl,  1851-1855.     4ti>.     18H4, 
"T  nl  ObeervDttoni,  lMl-5.    4to.    1H51. 

y  .^orfcfy— Tmnaaotions,  Vol.  XVI 11.  P&rt  10.     Hyo,     1885, 

^V-    .../..<-«  L!,.j,',rrfn   Inslitutiofi — Proceedings,  No*.  3^  4.     8fo.     1885. 
Medical  uttd  Cfhirurgtcal  Society,  Botfal — Prooeedinga,  New  &eriea»  Vol.  I.  No.  10. 

8vo.     1885. 
Mtntftrugtjhe^  M.    G.    Van  d^rr  (Ihe  Author) — Th^^rie  M^jininiie  de  In  Tension 

8m>erficiene.     (K  107)    8vo.     1885. 
Meieor*M(Mjimt  S*>'  '        /— Quart eriy  Journal,  No.  55,     8vo.     1885. 

MeteomJogicBl  !  .17.    8m     18H5. 

Mtiettroiotjieal  Oi^nr     ^  ,,..LuljulionH  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Meteorology  of  the 

Arctic  RegiouB,  Purt  4.     fol     1885. 
Qiiarteriy  Weather  Report,  1877,  Part  3.     4tu.     1885. 
Monthly  Weather  RcrMjrt  for  March,  April,  1885,    4to. 
Uouriv'Bfuding>*,  1883»  Parte  1,  2.     4to,     1885. 
MuhUe4rx  Zfoi»pi/rti— Reportft  for  1883,     8vo.     1885. 
MmttiielJftr  AmtUmie  d*-*  Seiencet  et  des  Lettret — M^Einoiref,  Tome  X,  Pase.  8. 

Ito.     1884. 
Mmtekm,  SUmwarie  (di—AniiAlen,  8nppletueDtbtt&d,  X.  XIV.    Svo.    1871-84. 
North  of  Mnfjland  Tn$iUuie  of  Mining  and  M^akemieoi  lS^fi«er#— Tranaaotiona, 

VoL  X3^X1V.  Part*  4,  5.    8va    1885. 
Nttru>egi§fth^n  Commigtion  der  EwoptU9ehen  OradmBs»ung'—Q{iodMi$ti\\Q  Arbdteu* 

Heft  4.     4to.     1885. 
*    Vandataodsohecrvathmcr,  Heft  8,     4to,     1885. 
KumimnaUe  ^ie<y— Chronid©  and  Jounml,  1885,  Part  2.    8va 
OdMiobffieal  Soeietfj  of  Great  £rt/aiu— I'ransactiona.  Vol.  XVII,  No.  8.     New 

Beriaa.    Hvo.    1885. 
P§nntnlvania^  Second  Ofolootcal  Survey  o/— Reporta.    Svo.    1874-1884. 

Geological  Hand  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania.     By  J.  P,  Lesley.    8vo.     1885. 
Pt^rrif^  Bev,  8.  J.  FR.S.  {the  j4ii/ftw>— Besulta  of  Meteorological  and  Magnetical 

Obat-rvationfl,  1884,     12mo.     1885. 
Phnrnutt^fitiral  Sodett/  of  Grtat  BrtVfijn^Journai,  July-Oct.  1885.     8vo. 
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Photographic  Socidy — Journal,  New  Series,  VoL  IX.  No.  9 ;  Vol.  X.  No.  1.    8?o. 

1885. 
Physical  Society  of  Lond/m— Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.  Parts  1 ,  2.    Sra    1885. 
Pog9on,  Miss  E,  Isis  {the  i?«|)ori«r)— Report  of  the  Meteorological  Beporter  to  the 

Government  of  Madras,  1884r-5.     8to.    1885. 
Pole,  Williaoi,  Esq.  F.R.S,  {the  Author)— Furihcr  Data  on  Aerial  Xayigation. 

(Proc.  Inst  C:Til  Engineers,  Vol.  81.)    8vo.     1885. 
PreussiscJie  Akademie  der  Wistenschafttn — Sitznngsberichte,  I.-XXXIX.    8?o. 

1885. 
Prince^  C,  Lfiesouy  Esq.  {the  Author) — The  Topography  and  Climate  of  Crow- 

borougli  Hill,  Sussex.    [Privately  Printed]    8vo.     1885. 
lUal  y  PorUificia  Univtrsidad  de  Sio.  Tomas  de  Manila — Discurso  por  R.  Arias. 

8vo.     1885. 
Biehardson,  B.  W.  M,D.  F.B^,  {the  Author)— The  Asclepiad.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  7,  8. 

8vo.     1885. 
Boyal  Society  of  Lom/on— Proceedings,  Nos.  237,  238.    8vo.     1885. 
Sauwlers,  Ixiurence,  Esq.  (the  Author^ — Robert  Boyle.    A  Biographical  Sketch. 

(O  19)    12mo.     1885. 
Saxon  Society  of  Scienres,  i?OMa2 —Philologisch-Historische  Classe : 

Abhandiungen  :  Band  X.  Nos.  1,  2.    4to.     1885. 

B.-richte,  1884  and  1885.    8vo. 
Mathemittische-Physische  Classe : 

Abhandiungen  :  Band  XIIL  Nos.  2,  3,  4.    4to.     1884-5. 

Beriehte.  1884  and  18S5.    8vo. 
Sibson,  Mrs.  MJt.I.  {the  J  titftor)— Collected  Works  of  Francis  Sibson.    Edited  by 

W.  M.  Ord.    4  vols.     8vo.     18S1. 
Smithsonian  /i2«<f7tt/i(m— Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XXIV.  XXV.    4to. 

1885. 
Society  of  Arts— Joumnl,  July-OcL  1885.    8vo. 
Spratt,  Vice-Admiral  T.  A.  B.  C.B.  F.B.S.  {the  Author)— BepoH  on  Navigation 

of  the  River  Mersey,  1884.     8vo.     1885. 
Statistical  Society— J onrml,  Vol.  XLVIII.  Parts  2,  3.    8vo.     1885. 
St.  BarthoUmet/s  Hospital— Inde J.  to  Reports,  Vols.  I.-XX.    8vo.     1885. 
St.  P^Ursbourg,  Academic  des  5c»Vn«w— Bulletin,  Tome  XXXI.  No.  2.  4ta   1885. 
Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences,  i2oyai— Handlingar  (Memoires),  Band  18,  19.     4to. 

1880-1. 
Bihang  (Supplement  aux  Memoires),  Band  6,  7,  8.    8vo.    1882-4. 
Ofversigt  (Bulletin),  1881,  1882, 1883. 

Lefhadsteckningar  (Biographies  des  Membres),  Band  2,  Heft  2.    8vo.     1883. 
Telegraph  Engineers,  Society  ©/—Journal,  Vol.  XIV.  Nos.  57,  58.    8vo.     1885. 
Teyfer  Afiwcum— Archives,  Serio  II.  Vol.  II.  2r  Partie.    4to.     1885. 
Tokio  University — Memoirs,  No.  5  (Appendix).    8vo.    1885. 
Topley,  WiUiam,  Esq.  F.G.S.  {the  Author}— The  National  Geological  Surveys  of 

Europe.    (Brit.  Assoc.  Reports.)    8vo.     1885. 
Trinity  House— l^e\)ort  on  Lighthouse  Illuminants,  Part  1.     (P  14)    fol.     1885. 
United  Service  Institution,  if oyoZ— Journal,  No.  130.    8vo.     1885. 
United  States  Geological  fl^urccy— Monographs,  Vol,  VI.-VUI.    4to.     1883-4. 

Bulletins,  Na^.  2-f>.    8vo.     1883-4. 
Upsal   University — Bulletin  Mensuel  de  TObdervatoire  de  TUniversit^  d'Upsal, 

Vol.  XVI.     4to.     1884-5. 
Nova  Acta,  Ser.  III.  Vol.  XII.  Fasc.  2.    4to.     1885. 
Vereins  zur  Befdrderung  des  Gewerbfleisses  in  Preussen — Verhandlnngen,  1885 : 

Heft  6,  7.    4to. 
Victoria  Institute— Joumo.),  No.  74.     8vo.     1885. 
Vincent,  Benjamin,  Esq,  Assist.  Sec.  and  Librarian  B.L  {the  Editor) — Haydn's 

Dictionary  of  DatiS.     18th  cd.     8vo.     1885. 
Yorkshire  Archudogicid  and  Topographical  Association— Journtilf  Part  34.     8vo. 

1885. 
Zoological  5oct0£y— Proceedings,  1885,  Parts  2,  3.    8vo.    1885. 
Transactions,  Vol.  XI.  Part  10.    4to.    1885. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  December  7,  1885. 

GEOiiOB  Busk,  Esq.  F.II.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chliir. 

James  Butcher,  Esq. 

Charles  Bell  Eustace  Ford,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Lecture  Arrangements  were  announced : 

PBonfiBSOB  Dewab,  M.A.  F.R.S.  M.B.I.  Fallerian  Professor  of  Chomistry, 
R.I.  Six  Lectures  (adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory)  on  The  Story  or  a 
Meteorite.    On  Dec.  29  {Tuetday),  Dec.  31,  1885 ;  Jan.  2,  5,  7,  9, 188C. 

Robert  Stawell  Ball,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Three  Lectures 
on  The  Astrokohioal  Theory  of  the  Great  Icb  Age.  Oq  Tuesday,  Jan.  19, 
Thurtday,  Jan.  21,  Saturday,  Jan.  23. 

Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Esq.  LL.D.  of  the  British  Museum,  Corresp. 
Inst.  France.  Three  Lectures  on  Naucratis:  (1)  Relations  of  the  Greeks 
vriTH  Egypt  from  the  heroic  age  to  Psamuetichus  ;  (2)  The  Emporium  of 
Nauoratu;  (3)  The  Egyptian  Sources  of  Greek  Art.  On  Tuesdayt,  Jan.  26, 
Feb.  2,  9. 

Charles  T.  Newton,  G.B.  LL.D.  M.A.  Three  Lectures  on  The  Um- 
exhibited  Portion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum  (illustrated  by  Drawings  and  Casts).    On  Tuetday$^  Feb.  16, 23,  March  2. 

Professor  Arthur  Gamoeb,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology, 
R.I.  Six  Lectures  on  The  Function  of  Circulation.  On  T\ie9dayt,  March  9, 
16,  23,  30,  AprU  6,  13. 

W.  Chandler  Roberts- Austen,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.  Chemist  of  the  Mint. 
Four  Lectures  on  Metals  as  affected  by  small  quantities  of  Impubity.  On 
Thursdays,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  4, 11, 18. 

PB0FE890R  W.  BoYD  Dawkins,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.8.  Ponr  Lectures  on  Turn 
Ancient  Geography  of  Britain.    On  Thursdays,  Feb.  25,  March  4, 11, 18. 

Professor  Tyndall,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  M.R.L  Four  Lectures  on  Light. 
On  Thursdays,  March  25,  April  1,  8, 15. 

Archibald  Qeikib,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Four  Lectures  on  The  Histoby  of  Yoloanio 
Action  in  the  Bbitish  Isles.    On  Saturdays,  Jan.  30,  Feb.  6, 13,  20. 

Ret.  C.  Taylob,  D.D.  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Two 
Lectures  on  The  Histoby  of  Gbomctby  :  the  Gbsexs  and  the  Modbbn&  On 
Saturdays,  Feb.  27,  March  6. 

Edward  B,  Poulton,  Esq.  MJl.  Two  Lectures  on  Ths  Katubb  and 
Proteciive  U^E  OF  CoLoUR  IN  CATERPILLARS.    Od  Saturdays,  March  13,  20. 
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Howard  Grubb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    Two  Lectures  on  The  Astrohomioal  Tele- 
scope.    On  Saturdays,  March  27,  April  3. 

Pbofessob  Oliteb  Lodge,  D.So.    Two  Lectures  on  ^uel  and  Smoke.    On 
Saturdays,  April  10, 17. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  yiz. : — 

FROM 

The  Lords  of  the  Admirdlty^V&uticBl  Almanac  for  1889.    8vo.     1885. 

Greenwic]i  Obseryations  for  1883.    4ta     1885. 

Greenwich  Spectroscopic  and  Photographic  Results  for  1883.    4(o.    1885. 

Capo  CatalopTUe  of  Stars  for  1850.    8vo.     1883. 
Ministry  of  Public   Works,  Rome — Giomale  del  Gcnio  Civile,  Scrie  Quarta, 

Vol.  V.  No.  9.    8vo.    AndDisejcni.    fol.     1885. 
Abel,  Sir  Frederick,  C.B.  D.C.L.  F,R.S.  M.R.I.  (the  ilu^Aor)— Address  to  the 

Society  of  Arts  (Explosions  in  Coal  Mines).    8vo.    1885. 
Accademia  dei  Lincei,  ReaJe,  Roma — Atti,  Scrie  Quarta:  Rcndiconti.    Vol.  I. 

Fasc.  23, 24.    8vo.     1884-5. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia — Proceedings,  1885,  Part  2.    870. 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Royal  ^ourweX,  Second  Series,  Vol.  XXI. 
Part  2.    8vo.     1885. 

General  Index  to  Second  Series  of  Journal,  Vols.  XI.-XX.    8vo.     1885. 
Antiquaries,  Society  ©/—Proceedings,  Vol.  X.  No.  2.     8vo.     1885. 
Astronomical  Society,  iJoyoZ— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLV.  No.  9,  Sup.  8vo.   1885. 
Bankers,  InstituU  ©/—Journal,  VtiL  VI.  Part  8.    8vo.     1885. 
Birmingham  Philosophical  iSbc/cew— Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.  Part  2.    8vo.    1884-5. 
Biri,  WiUiam,  Esq,^?op\ty  JatvA,    By  Clement  Scott    12mo.    1885. 
British  Architects,  Royal  Institute  ©/—Proceedings,  1885-6,  Nos.  2,  3.    4to. 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society— ProceiidingB,  Vol.  V.  Part  4.    8vo.     1885. 
Chapman,  Henry,  Esq.  M,Inst.C.E,  {the  J u/^©r)- Compound  Locomotives,     fol. 

1885. 
Chemical  Society— Journal  for  November,  1885.    8vo. 
C»ri7  Engineers*  Institution — Theory  and  Practice  of  Hydro-Mechanics  (Lectures). 

8vo.     1885. 
^ttor#— American  Journal  of  Science  for  November,  1885.    8vo. 

Analyst  for  November,  1885.    8vo. 

ADiensBum  for  November,  1885.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  November,  1885.    4 to. 

Kngineer  for  November,  1885.    fol. 

Ilorologicitl  Journal  for  November,  1885.    8vo. 

Iron  for  November,  1885.    4 to. 

Nature  for  November,  1885.    4to. 

Revue  Scientifique  fur  November,  1885. 

Science  Monthly,  Illustrated,  for  November,  1885. 

Telegraphic  Journal  for  November,  1885.    8vo. 
Franklin  Institute— J oumeA,  No.  719.    8vo.     1885. 
General  Medical  Council — Report  of  Statistical  Committee.    8vo.     1885. 
Geographical  Society,  iJoyoZ— Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VII.  No.  11.    8vo. 

1885. 
Geological  Society— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  164.    8vo.     1885. 
Johns  Hopkins  University— I] niversity  Circular,  Nos.  42-44.    4tb.     1885. 

American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  VII.  No.  3.    8vo.     1885. 
Kew  Observatory— llxsiory.    By  R.  H.  Scott.    (Proc.  Royal  Soc.)    1885. 
Listton,  Sociedade  de  Geographie — Boletim,  5'  Serie,  Nos.  3-5.    8vo.     1885. 
Madrid  Literary  and  Scientific  Athenxum — La  Cuestion  Fcrran  en  el  Ateneo. 

12mo.     1885. 
ManchesUr  Geological  iSbciWi^— Transactions,  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  11.    8vo.     1885. 
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Mechanioal  Engineers*  Irutitution—TToceedinf^f  Index,  1874-1884.    8vo.    1885. 
MeJboume  PMie  Library —^np  of  Early  Melbourne.    By  R.  Russell.     1885. 
Meteorological  OJ^— Monthly  Weather  Report,  May,  1885.    4  to. 
North  of  Englattd  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers — ^Transaotiona, 

Vol.  XXXIV.  Part  6.    8vo.     1885. 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain — Journal.  November,  1885.    8vo, 
Photographic  Society-^ ourueiU  New  Series,  Vol.  X.  No,  2.    8vo.     1885. 
Royal  CMege  of  Surgeons  of  England — Ciilendar.    8vo.     1885. 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  IFoJea— Journal  and  ProceedingB,  Vol.  XVIII.    8?a 

1884-5. 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania— Catalogue  of  the  Library.    8vo.     1885. 
Smithsonian  Institution— Jteport,  1883.    8vo.    1885. 
Society  of  Arts — .Journal,  November,  J  885.    8vo. 

Starting  JameSy  Esq.  (the  -4u</ior)— Syphilitic  Eruptions  of  the  Skin.    8vo.    1885. 
Lecture  on  a  Hetilthy  Skin.    8vo.    1885. 
Lecture  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Hair.    12mo.    1885. 
St.  P^tersbourgy  Academic  de»  Sciences — M^moiies,  Tome  XXXII.  Nos.  14-18; 

Tome  XXXIIL  Nos.  1,  2.    4to.    1885. 
United  Service  Institution^  TJoyaZ— Journal,  No.  131.    8vo.     1885. 
Vereins  tur  BefHrderung  des  Geioerbfleisses  in  PreiiMen— Verhandlungen,  1885: 

Heft  8.    4ta 
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NOTES  RELATING  TO  PROFESSOR  DEWAR'S  LECTURES 
ON    THE    STORY    OF    A   METEORITE. 

Delivered  on  December  29  and  31, 1885,  and  January  2,  5, 7,  9, 188G. 

Account  of  the  Dhttrmsala  Mbteobite. 

Beport  to  Punjab  Government^  dated  Dhurmsala^  28  July^  1860. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  July,  1860,  between  the 
honrs  of  2  and  2 .  80  p.m.,  the  station  of  Dbnrmsala  was  startled  by  a 
terrific  bnrsting  noise,  which  was  supposed  at  first  to  proceed  from 
a  succession  of  loud  blastings  or  from  the  explosion  of  a  mine  in  the 
Upper  part  of  the  station ;  others,  imagining  it  to  be  an  earthquake 
or  very  large  landslip,  rushed  from  their  houses  in  the  firm  belief 
that  they  must  fiall  upon  them. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  first 
report,  which  was  far  louder  in  its  discharge  than  any  volley  of 
artillery,  was  quickly  followed  by  another  and  another,  to  the 
number  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  Most  of  the  latter  reports  grew 
gradually  less  and  less  loud.  These  were  probably  but  the  reyer- 
berations  of  the  former,  not  among  the  hills  but  amongst  the  clouds, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  thunder.  It  was  difficult  to  say  which  were 
the  reports  and  which  the  echoes.  There  could  certainly  not  have 
been  fewer  than  four  or  five  actual  reports.  During  the  time  that 
the  sound  lasted  the  ground  trembled  and  shook  convulsiyely. 

From  the  different  accounts  of  three  eye-witnesses  there  appears 
to  have  been  observed  a  flame  of  fire,  described  as  about  2  feet  in 
depth  and  9  feet  in  length,  darting  in  an  oblique  direction  above  the 
station  after  the  first  explosion  had  taken  place. 

The  stones  as  they  fell  buried  themselves  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  the  ground,  sending  up  a  cloud  of  dust  in  all  directions. 

Most  providentially  no  loss  of  life  or  property  has  occurred. 

Some  coolies,  passing  by  where  one  fell,  ran  to  the  spot  to  pick 
up  the  pieces;  before  they  had  held  them  in  their  hands  half  a 
minute  they  had  to  drop  them  o\^ing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold 
which  benumbed  their  fingers. 

This,  considering  the  fact  that  they  were  apparently  but  a 
moment  before  in  a  state  of  ignition,  is  very  remarkable.  Each 
stone  that  fell  bore  unmistakable  marks  of  partial  fusion, 

The  morning  and  afternoon  preceding  the  occurrence  had  been 
particularly  dull  and  cloudy.  Temperature  was  close,  sultry,  and 
oppressive.  The  thermometer  was  above  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  no 
rain  had  fallen.  I  had  no  barometer  by  me  at  the  time  ;  I  am  there- 
fore unable  to  state  what  was  the  precise  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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The  clouds,  wbicb  were  of  the  form  tcclmically  called  cumulus  and 
cirrlms,  were  hanging  low  at  the  time,  and  tlio  atmospliorc  heavily 
charged  with  electricity. 

Such  are  simply  the  facts  of  the  csase  as  they  occurred. 

There  are  of  course  all  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to  the  probnhle 
cause  of  the  occurrence.  Some  state  the  stoiies  to  ho  of  volcanic 
origin;  others  tlint  they  were  hurled  from  tho  heights  above  the 
statiou  or  projcct<3d  from  tho  moon ;  hut  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  real  hond-fide  meteorolitee.  Their  weight  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  are  semi-metallic  snbBtances,  composed  probably  of  meteoric 
iron  alloyed  with  nickel  and  mixed  with  silica  and  magnesia  or  Bomo 
other  earthy  eiibstAnce,  They  are  nearly  double  the  weight  of  a 
piece  of  ordinary  stone  of  similar  diraensions. 

Another  very  singular  phenomenon  was  witnessed  at  Dhurmsahi 
on  the  evening  of  tho  same  day  that  the  aertdito  ftdL  This  apj^ears 
to  have  been  a  succession  of  igneous  meteors,  such  as  tire-balla,  or 
falling  or  shooting  stars»  This  singular  sight  did  ntit  attract  the 
ikttentioQ  of  most  people.  I  c|uoto  the  account  from  the  writer  who 
defscribes  it  verbatim. 

*'  I  think  it  was  on  tljo  evening  of  the  same  day  that  the  meteor 
fell  that  I  observed  lights  in  tho  air*  They  commenced  to  appear 
about  7  P.M.,  and  lasted  for  about  three  hours  till  10  j  tliey  appeared 
for  about  one  minute,  some  for  lunger,  then  went  out  again,  other 
lights  appearing  in  their  pkcee  ;  sometimes  three  or  four  lights 
appe&red  in  tho  same  place  together,  and  one  or  two  moved  off,  the 
otherB  remaining  stationary,  they  looked  like  fire  -  balloons,  but 
appeared  in  places  where  it  was  imi>OBsihle  for  there  to  have  been 
any  houses  or  any  rotids,  where  people  could  have  been.  Some  were 
high  up  in  the  air  moving  like  fire-balloons,  but  tho  greater  part  of 
them  were  in  tho  distance,  in  tho  direction  of  Iho  lower  hills,  in 
front  of  my  house,  others  closer  to  our  house,  and  between  Sir  A- 
Lawrence's  and  the  Barracks.  I  am  sure  from  some  which  I  observed 
closely  that  they  were  neither  fire-balloons^  lanterns,  nor  bonfires,  or 
any  other  tiling  of  that  sort,  but  hond-Jida  lights  in  tho  heavens. 
Though  I  made  eiif|riine8  amongst  the  natives  the  next  day,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  what  they  were  or  the  cause  of  their 
appearance." 


Another  Account. 

About  2  P.M.  on  Saturday,  tho  lith  of  July,  a  tremendous  niid-air 
explosion  was  heard  at  Dhurmsala^  Kangra,  Dalbousie,  Madlioopoor 
and  Goordaspoor.  The  vapour  or  smoke  following  the  explosion 
was  distinctly  seen  at  Dalhousio  about  thirty  miles,  and  at  Kangra 
ten  miles  from  Dhurmsala,  where  tho  explosion,  said  to  bavo 
?6«embled  the  discharge  of  an  81-pounder,  w^as  followed  by  the 
descent  in  various  parts  of  tho  station,  sonie  two  miles  apart,  of 
largo  masses  of  aerolite.     Unc  piece  that  fell  near  the  Dhurmeala 
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Police  Battalion  Lines,  was  ascertained  to  have  been  wben  entire, 
one  foot  in  diameter,  but  it  was  broken  into  several  fragments. 

I  was  at  the  time,  reading  with  my  Moonshi  in  my  study,  and 
heard  an  extraordinary  noise  like  that  of  thunder  at  a^short  distance. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  near,  and  I  immediately  supposed 
it  was  something  else  than  thunder.  The  steady  rattling  noise  which 
appeared  to  be  travelling  in  a  horizontal  direction  gradually  increased 
to  one  tremendous  majestic  clap;  after  which  the  former  steady 
rattling  noise  continued  perhaps  for  a  minute,  till  at  last  it  died  off 
very  gradually.  The  noise  appeared  to  be  so  low  that  I  thought  a 
volcano  or  something  like  it  would  immediately  appear  somewhere 
in  our  valley.  A  servant  of  mine  happened  just  to  return  from  the 
Post  Office,  and  told  me  that  above  the  hill  on  which  our  house  is 
situate  he  had  seen  a  fire  travelling  towards  Dhurmsala,  till  at  last  it 
disappeared.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  yet  there  were  no  such  clouds  as 
would  justify  the  opinion  that  lightning  and  thunder  had  issued 
from  them. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  a  Meteoric  Stone  from  Dhurmsala, 
By  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson, 

The  most  curious  fact  alleged  in  the  report  is,  that  the  pieces, 
which  were  picked  up  immediately  after  they  fell,  when  held  in  the 
hand  for  half-a-minute,  were  so  cold  as  to  benumb  the  fingers,  and 
this  is  mentioned  as  very  remarkable,  since  a  few  moments  before  the 
surface  of  the  meteorite  was  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  still  bears 
evident  marks  of  partial  fusion. 

The  temperature  of  the  day  was  80°  F.,  and  the  cold  could  not 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  soil  in  that  climate.  Indeed,  the 
temperature  required  to  produce  the  effect  alleged  must  have  been 
far  below  zero. 

Now,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  that  it  was  intense  cold  that 
was  produced  by  the  stone,  may  it  not  have  been  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  region  from  which  the  meteorite  fell?  the 
interplanetary  spaces,  according  to  Boron  Fourier's  estimate,  being 
about  —  50°  Centigrade,  or  nearly  100°  Fahr.  below  freezing  point 

Allowing  that  the  meteoric  mass  came  from  those  regions,  the 
matter  being  a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  when  the  mass  entered  the  earth's  atmosphere,  it  might  become 
heated  and  inflamed  on  the  surface  by  condensing  the  air  before  it, 
in  its  descent  towards  the  earth;  and  since  it  would  have  to  fall 
through  about  eighty  miles  of  the  atmosphere,  the  density  of  which 
increases  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  the  inflammation  would  take 
place  only  where  the  air  had  sufficient  density,  and  not  in  the  highest 
regions.  Such  being  the  case,  the  expansion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
meteorite,  the  surface  being  incandescent,  while  the  interior  was  very 
cold,  would  cause  the  mass  to  fly  to  pieces  with  violent  detonations, 
and  this,  too,  quite  near  to  the  earth. 
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The  enrfaco  of  eo  imperfect  a  coBductor  of  beat  might  be  ignited, 
wliile  tlie  interior  of  tlie  mftss  remained  intensely  cold.  We  know 
that  imperfect  conductors  of  lieat,  when  heated  to  redness,  and  plunged 
into  cold  water,  so  tliat  tbej  can  be  momentarily  Landlcd,  will  again 
become  nearly  red  Lot  on  the  surface,  by  beat  derived  from  the 
interior.  Tlius,  specimens  of  lavas,  which  I  coUeoted  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  handled  freely,  and  wrapped  np  in  jwper,  frequently  set 
fire  to  the  paper  in  a  short  time  after  they  were  so  enveloped,  I 
brought  home  many  specimens  which  had  browned  and  charred  the 
paper. 

It  is  also  known  to  all  asaayers  and  cliemifits,  that  a  crucible  full 
of  molte<l  flux,  if  cooled  on  the  surface  by  plinigiD*;  the  crneiblo  into 
water,  mil  8r»on  become  hot  again  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  interior 
of  tlio  flux  w^ill  remain  red  hot,  while  the  surface  of  the  crueiblo  may 
l»o  lield  in  the  hand  for  a  short  time. 

Therefore,  mutatis  mutandis,  there  is  no  inherent  improbability 
that  thege  masses  of  meteoric  stono  really  would  produce  the  sensation 
of  intense  cold,  if  they  were  originally  cold  in  the  interior,  and  only 
rapidly  boato<i  on  the  surface.  If  the  facts  are  as  alleged,  this  is  the 
first  recorded  recognition  by  the  human  senses  of  the  cold  of  the 
interplanetary  regions.  It  would  have  been  a  curious  and  instructive 
experiment,  to  have  placed  one  of  those  stones,  soon  after  it  fell,  in 
water,  when  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  ice  on  the  surface  would  have 
visibly  demonstrated  the  fact  of  intcDse  cold;  and  an  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  cold  could  also  have  been  made,  by  similar  means,  ascer- 
taining bow  mnch  the  tomi>eraturo  of  a  given  quantity  of  water  was 
reduced  by  it,  and  computing  the  degrees  of  cold  thereby. 

TIio  weight  of  the  fragment  prescntod  to  the  Society  is  4J  ounces. 
It  is  24  inches  long,  1{  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  in  average  thickness, 

ItB specific  gravity  is  3 '456  at  68°  Falir.,  Barom.  29*1).  Its  struc- 
ture is  imperfectly  granular,  but  not  crystallised,  and  there  are  small 
black  specks  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  smaller,  of  mjtlleable 
lueteoric  iron,  which  is  readily  removed  from  the  crnahed  stone  by 
the  magnet  The  colour  of  tlie  mass  is  ash  grey.  A  portion  of  tbo 
surface  is  black  and  is  sc 011  tied  by  fusion. 

Its  hardness  is  not  superior  to  that  of  olivine  or  massive  chrysolite. 
Chemic-al  analysis  shows  that  its  composition  is  that  of  a  ferruginens 
olivine. 

One  gramme  of  the  stone,  cnishcd  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  acted 
on  by  a  magnet,  yieldeil  \}*i3  grm.  of  meteoric  iron,  which  wag 
malleable*  After  the  removal  of  this  a  qualitative  analysis  was  made 
of  the  residual  powder.  Another  gramme  was  also  taken,  without 
picking  out  the  metallic  iron,  and  was  tested  for  chlorine  and  for 
phdsphoric  acid.  The  results  of  the  qnalitativo  anal^^sis  were  that 
the  stone  contains  silica,  magnesia,  a  little  alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and 
nickel,  a  little  lin,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel,  phcwphoric  acid,  and  % 
trac^  of  chlorine. 

These  ingredicnta  being  determined,  the  plan  fur  a  <piantitative 
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analysis  was  laid  out,  and  was  duly  executed  by  the  usual  and  approved 
methods.     The  following  are  the  results  of  this  analysis,  per  oentuin : 

Silica,  with  traces  of  tin  40-000 

Magnesia 26-600 

Per-oxido  of  iron 27-700 

Metallic  iron 3-500 

Metallic  nickel        0-800 

Alumina 0-400 

CJhlorine ..       0-049 

Phosphoric  acid  ..      not  weighed  — 

99-049 


Analysis  of  Gases  in  Meteorite  (Ansdell  and  Dewar). 

Carbonic  acid 61*29 

Carbonic  oxide 7-52 

Hydrogen 30-i»6 

Nitrogen 0-23 

100-00 


The  meteorite  contains  about  three  times  its  volume  of  gas. 

Chlailms  Tlieory  (NichoT). 

"  This  theory,  first  proposed  by  Chladni  in  1794,  may  be  best 
put  in  the  following  general  form : — 

Through  the  interplanetary  spaces,  and  it  may  be,  through  the 
interstellar  spaces  also,  vast  numbers  of  small  masses  of  solid  matter 
may  be  moving  in  irregular  orbits;  and  these,  as  they  api>roach  any 
planet  of  powerful  gravit-ation — such  as  the  earth — will  be  disturbed, 
and  may  fall  towards  its  surface. 

Chladni's  hypothesis  certainly  explained  much,  but  one  essential 
part  of  the  phenomenon  it  did  not  explain. 

For  instance,  it  was  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  as  aerolites,  and  that  others  escape  as 
mere  falling  stars ;  but  Chladni  could,  in  his  day,  give  no  account 
whatever  of  the  heat  of  the  stones  that  do  fall,  and  the  apparent 
inflammation  of  those  that  only  pass  through  our  atmosphere,  and 
appear  as  falling  stars. 

The  desideratum,  however,  has  beun  supplied  by  modern  physics. 

No  compression  of  the  atmosphere  certainly,  by  any  body 
moving  through  it,  could  evolve  heat  enough  to  produce  such  results  ; 
but  the  recent  and  apparently  established  conception  regarding  heat, 
viz.  that  it  must  be  evolved  as  an  equivalent  for  any  destroyed 
mechanical  effect,  wholly  removes  the  difficulty. 
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The  velocity  of  a  suificicnt  number  of  tlieeo  falling  stars,  for 
iiiBtance,  baa  been  ascertained  within  due  limits  by  Bran<le8  and 
others;  and  M«  Juulo  bas  shown  conelasivtily^  that  in  regard  of  the 
1  greater  number  uf  these  bodies^ — the  heat,  equivalent  to  tbe  meclianicftl 
effect  due  to  their  original  vis  viva,  and  destroyed  by  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere — ib  such  as  would  melt  the  body  and  dissipate  it 
into  frngmoxitfi. 

In  case  of  smaller  velocities,  nothing  beyond  inflammation  or 
white  heat  might  ensue ;  but  far  oftener  than  wo  imagine,  these 
falling  stars  are  utterly  distiipated  by  the  agoucy  now  spoken  of,  and 
reach  tlie  earth  in  the  form  of  mere  meteoric  dust. 

This  speeial  diffiuidty  removed  from  Chladni's  cosmical  theory, 
other  problems  remained.  First,  Have  these  stones,  or  meteoric 
planets,  a  s|>C!cial  or  assignaljle  origin  ? 

The  lumir  hypothesis  td'  Laplaee  has  frequently  found  favour, 
Bnt  it  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the  form  in  which  it  waii  proposed 
by  its  founder. 

The  idea  that  those  meteors  are  directly  shot  towards  us  by 
lunar  volcanoes  in  present  action,  is  consistent  neither  with  existing 
observation  of  the  condition  of  tho  moon,  nor  with  the  dynamical 
i  essentialia  of  the  problem. 

But  it  docs  nut  follow  that  those  vast  lunar  craters — such  as 
Tycho — tliG  result  evidently  of  enormous  cataclysms,  have  not  con- 
tributed their  part  in  driving  among  the  interplanetary  spaces,  masses 
of  brt)keu  rock,  that  may  on  occasion  come  within  tho  range  of  the 
,  special  uttmetion  of  our  globe.  But  secoudly,  is  it  necessary  to 
search  for  any  confined  or  6|>ecial  origin  ?  Is  it  n*:>t  nuinifest,  on 
the  contrary,  that  masses  of  such  bodies  are  most  widely  diffused,  and 
may  form  an  essential  part^not  of  our  solar  system  merely — but  of 
tho  material  universe,  in  so  far  as  man  can  discern  it  ?  ** 


Joule* B  Explanation  of  the  Heating  of  Meteorites* 

'*  Behold,  then,  the  wonderful  arrangements  of  Creation.  The 
cartli,  in  its  rapid  motion  round  the  sun,  possesses  a  degree  of  living 
force  so  vast  that,  if  turned  into  the  ef|uivalcnt  of  heat,  its  temperature 
would  Ik?  rendered  at  kast  1000  times  greater  l!mn  that  of  red-hot 
iron,  and  tlie  globe  on  wliich  wo  tread  would  in  ull  pruhabiUty  bo 
rendered  equal  in  hrigbtnoss  to  tho  sun  itself. 

And  it  cannot  be  diiubted  that  If  the  course  of  the  earth  were 
changed,  so  that  it  might  full  into  the  sun,  that  body,  so  far  ^m 
being  ccwjled  down  hy  tlie  contact  of  a  comparatively  cold  body, 
would  actually  blaze  more  brightly  than  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  living  force  with  which  the  eartb  struck  the  sun  being  converted 
into  it«  equivalent  of  heat.  Here  we  see  that  our  existence  depends 
upon  tho  maiiitenancc  of  tho  living  force  of  the  earth. 

On  the  other  band,  our  safety  equally  depends  in  some  instances 
upon  tho  conversion  of  living  force  into  beat. 
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Tou  have,  no  doubt,  frequently  observed  what  are  called  shoot- 
ing stars,  as  they  appear  to  emerge  from  the  dark  sky  of  night, 
pursue  a  short  and  rapid  course,  burst,  and  are  dissipated  in  shining 
fragments. 

From  the  velocity  with  which  those  bodies  travel,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  are  small  planets  which,  in  the  course  of  their 
revolution  round  the  sun,  are  attracted  and  drawn  to  the  earth. 

Beflect  for  a  moment  on  the  consequences  which  would  ensue, 
if  a  hard  meteoric  stone  were  to  strike  the  room  in  which  we  are 
assembled  with  a  velocity  sixty  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  cannon- 
balL 

The  dire  e£fects  of  such  a  collision  are  e£fectually  prevented  by 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  our  globe,  by  which  the  velocity  of  the 
meteoric  stone  is  chocked,  and  its  living  force  converted  into  heat, 
which  at  last  becomes  so  intense  as  to  molt  the  body  and  dissipate  it 
into  fragments  too  small  probably  to  be  noticed  in  their  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Hence  it  is  that,  although  multitudes  of  shooting  stars  appear 
every  night,  few  meteoric  stones  have  been  found,  those  few  corrobo- 
rating the  truth  of  our  hypothesis  by  the  marks  of  intense  heat  which 
they  bear  on  their  surfa6e. 

The  average  result  of  the  experiments  of  Joule  and  Thomson 
showed  that  the  wire  was  warmed  V  Cent,  by  moving  at  the  velocity 
of  175  feet  per  second. 

The  highest  velocity  obtained  was  372  feet  per  second,  which 
gave  a  rise  of  5^*3  Cent. ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
thermal  effect  would  go  on  continually  increasing  with  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  Thus  at  a  mile  per  second  the  rise  of  temperature 
would  be,  in  round  numbers,  900*^  Cent. ;  and  at  twenty  miles  per 
second,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  velocity  with  which 
meteorites  strike  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  360,000^. 

Tho  temperature  due  to  the  stoppage  of  air  at  the  velocity  of 
143  feet  per  second  is  1°  Cent.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  rise 
observed  in  the  experiments  was  that  due  to  the  stoppage  of  air,  less 
a  certain  quantity,  of  which  probably  the  greater  part  is  owing  to 
loss  by  radiation.  It  being  also  clear  that  the  e£fect  is  independent 
of  the  density  of  the  air,  there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  tho  real  nature 
of '  shooting  stars.' 

These  are  small  bodies  which  come  into  the  earth's  atmosphere 
at  velocities  of  twenty  miles  per  second  and  upwards. 

The  instant  they  touch  tho  atmosphere  their  surfaces  become 
heated  far  beyond  the  point  of  fusion — even  of  volatilisation — and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are  speedily  and,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pletely burnt  down  and  reduced  to  impalpable  oxides.  It  is  thus  that, 
by  the  seemingly  feeble  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  Providence 
securi^s  us  ejQfectively  from  a  bombardment  which  would  destroy  all 
animated  nature  exposed  to  its  influence." 

[J.  D.J 
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ScB  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.B.S.  Yioe-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

PaoFsssoB  Ttmdall,  D.OX.  LL.D.  F.B.S.  MJkf. 

Thomas  Ycung  and  (he  Wave  Tk^iAt  "  f':, 
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Monday,  Febmary  1, 1886. 

Wabbin  di  la  Bub,  Esq.  M.A.  D.O.L.  F.B.S.  Yice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

William  Anderson,  Esq.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Henry  Arthur  Blyth,  Esq. 

James  Blyth,  Esq. 

James  Crowdy,  Esq. 

Brownlow  D.  Knox,  Esq. 
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W.  F.  B.  Weldon,  Esq.  M.A. 
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The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  retnmed  to  Mr.  Jambs 
WmsHUBST,  M.BL  for  his  valaable  present  of  two  Electrical 
Influence  Machines. 

The  Fbesents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  yiz. : — 
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1885. 
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Asiatic  Society,  Boyal— Journal,  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  1.    8vo.     1885. 
Asiatic  Society  of  i^nooZ— Proceedings,  Nos.  6-8.    8vo.    1885. 

Journal,  Vol.  LIV.Part  II.  Nos.  1,  2.    8vo.     1885. 
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Dawson,  Dr.  O.  M.  F.G.S.  {the  Ju^Aor)— Boulder  Clays.    8vo.     1885. 
Dax :  SociiU  de  Borda — Bulletins,  2*  Serie,  Dixibme  Ann^e,  Trimestre  4.    8vo. 

1885. 
East  India  ilMoctaeion— Journal,  Vol.  XVIII.  No.  1.    8vo.    1886. 
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Science  Monthly,  Illustrated,  for  Dec  1885  and  Jan.  1886.    8vo. 
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WEEKLY  EYEMNG  MEETING, 

Fridfty,  February  5,  1886, 

Sir  Fe^p^ior  Bbamwsll,  LL.D.  F.R.S,  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair* 

T.  PaiBorN  Tralb,  Esq.  M.A,  F,R,C,S. 

27* e  Principles  of  Domestic  Fireplace  Construciion, 

If  there  he  a  place  in  the  kingdom  in  which  a  lecture  on  the  Bobjeet 
selected  for  to-night  could  appropriately  be  given,  surely  it  ia  the 
theatre  in  which  we  are  asaembled.  Some  of  my  hearers  may  be 
aware  of  the  mutual  fitness  of  subject  and  place.  Many,  perhaps,  are 
not  aware,  as,  indeed,  was  the  ease  with  myself  three  months  ago,  that 
the  principles  of  fireplace  construction  which  will  be  laid  before  yon 
to-night,  and  which  I  have  been  working  out  and  teaching  for  the  last 
throe  or  four  years,  were  urged,  written  about,  and  acted  upon  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  your  Founder,  Count  Rumford,  and  that  a 
great  portion  of  his  time,  his  writings,  and  his  work  was  devoted  to 
this  very  question. 

Hardly  any  subject  would  he  more  in  harmony  with  the  aims 
which  he  set  before  him  in  founding  this  Society,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  "Prospectus  of  the  Royal 
Inetitution/'  published  at  the  end  of  the  5th  volume  of  Rumford's 
Works :—"  But  if  it  should  be  proved,  as  in  fact  it  may,  that  in  the 
applications  of  fire,  in  the  management  of  heat,  and  in  the  production 
of  light,  we  do  not  derive  half  the  advantage  from  combustion  which 
might  be  obtained,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  these  subjects  must 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  useful  information  to  be  oon- 
veye^l  in  the  public  lectures  of  the  Royal  Institution."     (Y,  p.  784.) 

And  why  should  it  be  necessary*  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  to  give  a  lecture  on  '*  The  principles  of  fireplace  constmc- 
tion  **  ?  Why  should  such  a  title  draw  together  an  audience  ?  Clearly 
from  the  fact  that  correct  principles  have  been  hnbitiially,  and,  until 
the  last  few  years,  almost  uni verbally  violated,  and  because  the  riilee 
so  ably  worked  out,  so  earnestly  and  forcibly  advocated  by  Rumford, 
have  Iain  doi-mant,  lingering  hero  and  there,  chiefly  in  old-fashionecl 
honses,  and  almost  forgotten. 

Again,  why  should  a  layman,  whose  profession  lies  outside  that  of 
the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  manufacturer,  take  upon  himself  to 
teach  principles  that  are  to  guide  other  professions  than  his  own  ? 
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Mainly  for  two  reasons  :  one,  that  tliere  are  principles  wliicli  a  medical 
man  may  work  out  witliuut  rc^proncb,  as  timding  to  contribiito  to  the 
LappinesBj  tlie  comfort,  and  tko  health  of  mankind;  the  other,  that 
when  principles  bavo  to  be  iiisistod  apon,  and  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
public  instruction,  they  can  be  urged  with  more  effect  hy  those  who 
are  hampered  by  no  relations  to  auy  patents,  and  have  no  pecimiary 
interest  in  the  eucoess  or  failure  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
in  quofitioQ.  On  ihie  point  we  bavo  a  good  example  in  Count  Bumfurd, 
who  gays  in  a  note  : — **The  public  in  general  and  particularly  tho^e 
tradesmen  and  mauufacturors  whom  it  may  concern,  are  requested  to 
observe,  that,  as  the  author  does  not  intend  to  take  out  any  patent  for 
any  invention  of  his  which  may  be  of  public  utility,  all  persons  are  at 
full  liberty  to  imitate  them,  and  vend  them  for  their  own  emolument, 
when,  and  where,  and  in  any  way  they  may  think  proper,*'    (III.  527.) 

Three  evils  result  from  the  prevalence  of  biul  jtrinciples  in  con- 
struction :  — 1.  Wiiste  of  fuel  and  loss  of  beat.  2,  Excessive  production 
of  soot  and  smoke.  3.  Large  addition  to  ashpit  refuse  by  cinders, 
which  are  really  unburnt,  and  th(.-refore  wasted  fuel,  These  are 
matters  of  national  concern,  and  it  has  been  the  main  ohjeet  of  my 
labours  on  this  question  during  the  last  four  years  to  endeavour  to 
convince  the  public  that  it  is  the  intejefit  no  less  than  the  duty  of 
every  lionseh older,  to  hum  his  fuel  on  correct  principles,  and  to  do 
his  part  towards  the  diminution  of  these  evils. 

On  the  first  point,  '*  Waste  of  fuel  and  heat,'*  let  us  listen  to 
Kimiford,  whoso  words  areas  trueto-djiy  as  when  v^Titten  eighty  years 
;o.     *'  Though  it  LB  generally  fwcknowledged  that  there  is  a  great 

ite  of  fuel  in  all  countries,  arising  from  ignorance  and  carelessness 
in  the  management  of  fire,  yet  few — very  few,  I  believe— are  aware  of 
the  real  amount  of  this  waste.*'  (IV.  5.)  **  From  the  residt  of  all 
my  inqniriee  upon  this  subject,  I  have  beeu  led  to  conclude  that  not 
less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  heat  generated,  or  which  iciih  proper 
mana^efuent  mighi  he  generated^  from  the  furd  actually  conBumed,  is 
carried  up  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  smoke,  and  totally  lost." 
(IV.  6.J  '*  And  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  it  has  this  in 
particular  to  recommend  it,  that  whatever  is  saved  by  an  individual  in 
at  the  eamo  time  a  positive  saving  to  the  whole  community."    (IV.  4.) 

Heat  is  wasted  in  three  ways — either  by  comhuation  under  the 
impulse  of  strong  draught,  which  means  rapid  escape  of  heat  up  the 
chimney ;  or  by  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gases  which  are  generated 
dnriug  the  burning  of  the  coals ;  or  by  escape  of  heat  through  the  iron 
sides  aud  back  int^j  the  space  between  the  range  and  the  brickwork, 
and  so  into  tho  chimney,  Tho  greatest  offenders  are  the  ordinary 
register  grates.  Iron  all  over,  back,  and  sides,  and  roof,  they  are 
usually  set  in  a  chamber  open  above  to  the  chimney,  and  imj>erfectly 
filled  in,  or  not  filled  in  at  all,  with  brickwork.  'Ilio  heat  escapes 
through  the  iron  to  this  chumber,  and  thence  is  lost.  Anotljor  fault 
ifi  that  the  **  register  opening,"  in  other  words  the  **  throat  of  the 
chtnmey/'  being  immediately  above  tho  coal,  submits  the  burning  fuel 
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to  tlie  full  concentratod  force  of  tlie  current  to  tlio  cbxmneyj  convert- 
ing the  fire  into  a  miniature  blftst-furnaee.  On  tliis  point  Rumford 
says  : — "  But  there  are,  I  am  told,  persons  in  this  conn  try  who  are  so 
fonil  of  seeing  what  is  called  a  great  roaring  fire,  that  even  with  its 
attendant  inconToniences,  of  roasting  and  freezing  opposite  sides  of 
the  body  at  the  same  time,  they  prefer  it  to  the  genial  and  equable 
warmth  which  a  smaller  fire,  properly  managed,  may  be  made  to  pro* 
duce,  even  in  an  open  chimney  fireplace."     (IIL  569.) 

The  second  result  of  faulty  construction  in  fireplaces  is  **  Undue 
production  of  smoke  and  soot,"  Smoke  and  soot  imply  imi>erfecfc 
combustionj  and  to  this  two  defects  in  a  fire  mainly  contribute,  one, 
too  rapid  a  draught  through  the  fire  which  hurries  away  and 
chills  bf  low  burning  point  the  gas  rising  from  the  heated  fuel.  The 
other  defect  is  too  cold  a  fire,  i,  a*  too  small  a  body  of  heat  in  and 
around  the  fuel^  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is  not  raised  to 
a  point  at  which  they  will  bum.  On  the  smoke  question  Eumford 
waxes  eloquent ;—"  The  enormous  w^asto  of  fuel  in  London  may  be 
estimated  by  the  vast  dark  cloud  which  continually  bangs  over  this 
great  metropolis^  and  frequently  overshadows  the  wbole  country,  far 
ftnd  wide ;  for  this  dense  cloud  is  certainly  composed  almost  entirely 
of  unc&nmtmcd  coal^  which,  having  stolen  wings  fi'om  the  innimierable 
fires  of  this  great  city,  has  escaped  by  the  chimneys,  and  continues  to 
sail  about  in  the  air  till,  having  lost  the  heat  which  gave  it  volatility, 
it  fftlla  in  a  dry  shower  of  extremely  fine  black  dost  to  the  pround, 
obscuring  the  atmosphere  in  its  dosconti  and  frequently  changing  the 
brightest  day  into  more  than  Egyptian  darkness." 

A  few  years  ago  the  prevuleEce  of  unusually  dense  fogs  roused 
the  metropolitan  public  to  a  sense  of  this  great  cviL  The  Smoke 
Abatement  Society  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices  exhibitions  of 
smoke-consuming  apparatus  and  improved  fireplaces  were  held  in 
London  and  Manchester-  Beyond  the  fact  that  certain  grates  were 
pronounced  to  be  good  in  point  of  economy,  and  moderate  in  the 
production  of  Bmoke,  and  that  the  public  has  been  led  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  enquire  into  the  relative  value  and  economy  of 
Tftrious  patent  fireplaces,  there  has  been  but  little  advance  in  the 
education  of  the  public  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  tho 
whole  question. 

A  third  result  of  bad  construction  is  the  **  Production  of  cindem." 
With  good  coal,  cinders  are  inexcusable*  They  arc  unconsumod 
carbons-coke — and  imply  a  faulty  fireplace.  If  thrown  into  the 
ashpit,  as  is  the  case  in  99  times  out  of  100,  they  are  shameful 
wfustc,  aad  more  than  waste,  for  they  entail  a  great  cost  for  their 
removal.  The  town  of  Leeds  pays  about  14,000L  a  year  for  the 
Bcavenging  of  the  streets  and  the  emptying  of  ashpits.  Nearly 
every  house  in  Leeds  supplies  in  the  way  of  cinders  at  least  twico 
as  much  ashpit  refuse  as  it  might  do,  wore  the  fireplaces  properly 
constructed.  The  ashpit  refuse  of  Leeds  is  burned  in  a  *'  Destructor," 
and  the  cinders  in  the  refuse  provide,  not  only  heat  enough  for  itB 
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rednction  to  el  mineml  residue,  but  eparo  lieat  for  driving  two 
60-horBe  power  oDgincB,  and  for  canBiiniing  &  reasonable  amount 
of  pigs,  &c,,  killed  by  or  on  ncconnt  of  disease. 

These  tbree  great  evils,  evils  aflecting  not  only  iudividiuals,  bnt 
tbe  community,  wcifite  of  fuel  and  beat,  prod  action  of  soot,  production 
of  cinders,  are  a  direct  result  of  tbe  violation  of  tbe  correct  principles 
in  fireplaco  construetion. 

Let  us  next  enquire  wbat  are  the  principles  which  promote  good 
combustion  in  an  open  fireplace — ^i.  e.  wbat  are  tbe  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  enable  fuel  to  give  out  to  a  room  '*  g€K>d  money's 
worth  in  heat/*  That  such  a  result  may  be  obtain^,  fuel  must 
burn  weU  but  not  rapidltf.  Two  tbiugs  in  combination  are  essential 
to  tbe  combuBtiou  of  fuel — a  supply  of  oiygcn,  and  a  high  tempera- 
ture— i.  e.  plenty  of  beat  around  the  fuel.  If  fuel  be  bnmcd  with 
a  hot  jacket  around  it,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  oxygon  will 
Bustaiu  combustioo,  and  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  moderate,  com- 
bustion is  slow.  Burn  coal  with  a  chilling  jacket  around  it,  a 
rapid  conductor  like  iron^  and  it  needs  a  fierce  draught  of  oxygen  to 
sustain  combustion^  and  tbis  means  rapid  escape  of  actual  heat,  and 
also  of  potential  beat  in  nnburnt  gases  and  smoke,  up  the  chimney. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position ;  this  is  the  touchstone  by 
which  to  test  the  principles  of  fireplace  construetion. 

Few  people  probably  realise  the  exact  conditions  of  combustion, 
which  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  process  of  mannfiuiture  of 

I  €o«l  gas.  In  coal  we  have  three  kinds  of  constituenta  One  mineral, 
incombustible,  seen  in  tbe  ash  residue,  which  for  good  coal  amounts 
to  barely  3  per  cenL  The  second,  volatile,  and  which,  under  the 
inflaeuee  of  beat  becoming  gaseouR,  appears  in  an  open  fire  as  tall 
flame  and  smoke,  and,  where  combustion  is  imperfect,  produces  soot. 
Tbo  third  constituent  ia  carbon  or  charcoal^  familiarly  known  as 
coke  or  cinder,  and  when  burning  gives  a  short  shallow  blueisb 
flame.  Tbe  carbon  and  the  volatile  portions  can  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  still  wiU  not  burn  unless  oxygen  he  brought  into 
eontact  with  them. 

In  tbe  manufacture  of  gas,  coal  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  gases  are  driven  oif  by  roasting  the  coal  in  an  oven  from 
which  air,  i,  e.  oxygen,  is  shut  out.  The  gases  are  conducted  away, 
eooiedi  purified,  and  stored  for  future  use  in  a  gasometer ;  tbe  com* 
liined  carbon  and  mineral  residue^  being  non-volatile,  is  coided  down 
before  bcung  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  sold  as  coke.  Here  we  have 
ft  Btriking  proof  of  the  fact  tliat  high  temjierature  in  fuel  does  not  of 
itself  involve  oomhuBtion,  If  air  were  admitted  to  the  red-bot  coke, 
or  to  tbe  gases  as  they  escape  in  their  heated  condition  :&-om  the 
furnace,  they  would  burn.  But  when  coke  has  become  cold,  and  the 
gases  are   cold,  as  in  a  gaHometer,  no   amount  of  oxygen   mil   of 

[  Itself  start  combustion. 

The  deduction  from    all  ibis   is,   that  complete  oxydation,    i.  e. 

Lgpod  combustion,  is  possible  only  when   the  fuel  and  gases  are  at  a 
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bigh  temperatnre,  and  ibat  bigb  temperature  of  fdel  does  not  jxo- 
duce  oombnstion  until  oxygen  is  intiodnoed, — tberefore  we  oan  bave 
a  bigb  temperature  of  fuel,  witbont  rapid  oombnstion,  provided  we 
control  and  limit  tbe  supply  of  oxygen.  If  we  bave  tborongbly 
grasped  tbese  elementary  facts,  we  cdiall  be  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand tbe  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  tbe  construction  of  a  fireplaoa 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  tbe  question  of  waste  of  fiiel 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  coal  famine  some  twelve  years  ago.  I  read  in  the 
*  Times,'  and  acted  upon  tbe  suggestion,  made,  I  believe,  by  tbe  late 
Mr.  Mecbi,  to  economise  coal  by  inserting  an  iron  plate  on  tbe  grid 
under  tbe  fuel  so  as  to  cut  off  all  draught  tbrougb  tbe  fire.  Tbis 
undoubtedly  induced  slow  combustion,  and  economised  fuel,  but  the 
fire  was  dull,  cold,  and  ineffective.  Tbe  plan  was  abandoned.  It 
taugbt  me,  bowever,  tbe  fi&ct  tbat  combustion  could  be  controlled  by 
cutting  off  tbe  underdraugbt,  but  I  did  not  tben  see  wby  combustion 
was  spoiled.  Tbe  reason  was  tbat  tbe  under  surface  of  tbe  fire  was 
cbilled,  and  tbe  fuel  lost  its  incandescence  owing  to  tbe  rapid  loss  of 
beat  tbrougb  tbe  iron  towards  tbe  open  beartb  cbamber.  To  some 
persons  even  now  **  Slow  combustion  stoves "  are  an  abomination^ 
and  are  supposed  to  be  synonymous  witb  bad  combustion. 

Tbe  next  stage  in  my  fireplace  education  was  tbe  adoption  of 
tbe  Abbotsford  ^te.  I  tbereby  learnt  tbat  tbe  reason  wby  an 
Abbotsford  grate  was  an  advance  upon  tbe  iron  plate  lay  in  tbe  fact 
tbat  tbe  solid  firebrick  bottom  stored  up  beat  and  enabled  tbe  fuel 
to  bum  more  brigbtly  resting  upon  a  bot  surface — ^not  upon  a 
cooling  iron  plate.  But  Abbotsford  grates,  and  tbe  otber  class  of 
grates  witb  solid  firebrick  bottoms,  Sie  Parson's  grates,  bave  dis- 
advantages. Tbey  are  apt  to  become  dull  and  untidy  towards  the 
end  of  tbe  day,  and  do  not  bum  satisfactorily  witb  inferior  coaL 
Tbere  is  a  better  tbing  tban  a  solid  firebrick  bottom,  and  tbat  is  the 
cbamber  under  tbe  fire  closed  in  front  by  an  ^*  Economiser." 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  next,  tbe  most  important  stage  of  my  fireplaoe 
education,  was  as  follows : — 

Some  five  years  ago  I  made,  somewhat  accidentally,  tbe  discovery 
tbat  tbe  burning  of  coal  in  an  ordinary  fireplace  could  be  controlled 
and  retarded  by  tbe  adoption  of  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
contrivance,  applicable  to  nearly  every  existing  grate,  and  that  this 
result  could  be  attained  without  impairment  of,  and  often  with 
increase  of,  tbe  beating  power  of  tbe  fire.  This  contrivance,  which 
I  bave  named  an  "  Economiser,"  was  simply  a  shield  of  iron,  standing 
on  tbe  beartb,  and  rising  as  bigh  as  the  level  of  tbe  grid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grate,  converting  the  beartb  space  under  tbe  fire  into  a 
cbamber  closed  by  a  movable  door. 

Tbe  effect  was  twofold.  Tbe  stream  of  air,  which  usually  rushes 
tbrougb  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  fire,  and  causes  for  a  short  time  rapid 
combustion  at  a  white  beat,  was  thereby  cut  off,  and  the  air  under  the 
fire  was  kept  stagnant,  tbe  heated  coal  being  dependent  for  its  com- 
bustion on  tbe  air  passing  over  the  front  and  the  upper  surface.    The 


seoond  point  was  that  this  boxing  np  rendered  the  obamber  hotter, 
und  this  incrcae^  tempemture  beneath  the  fire-grate,  i.  e.  under  the 
fuel,  added  so  materially  to  the  temperature  of  the  whole»  even  of 
the  cinders  coming  into  contact  with  the  iron  grid,  that  the  very 
moderate  supply  of  oxygen  reaching  the  front  and  upper  surface  of 
the  fuel  waa  sufficient  to  maintain  every  portion  in  &  etate  of  incaa- 
descence.  Moreover,  I  obeerved  that  Qombustion  was  going  on  at  an 
orange^  not  at  &  tchite,  heat. 

Lei  us  contrast  a  white  with  the  orauge  heat.  A  tchite  heai  in  a 
fire  means  rapid  c^mihustion^  owing  to  the  strong  mrrent  of  air,  ostygen, 
which  passes  under  *Ae  grate,  through  the  centre  of  the  fire^  aud  np  the 

"  imney.  As  soon  as  the  heart  of  the  firo  has  been  rapidly  burnt 
away  at  a  white  heatj  the  fuel  cools ;  the  iron  grid  eoola  also ;  and 
the  cinders  in  contact  with  the  grid  are  chilled  below  combustion 
point.  They  then  ccaeo  to  hum,  and  the  bottom  of  the  fire  becomes 
dead  and  choked.  The  poker  must  now  be  brought  into  play  to 
clear  away  the  dead  cinders,  and  to  re-open  the  slits  in  the  choked 
grid*  New  ooal  is  added  to  the  feeble  remnant  of  burning  embers* 
with  no  reserve  of  heat  in  the  iron  surroundings ;  and  in  time,  and 
perhaps  very  slowly,  the  fire  revives,  and  rapid  combustion  sets  in 
afresh  under  the  influence  of  the  renewed  curreot  of  oxygen  passing 
through  the  heart  of  the  fire.  An  orange  heat  means  that  the  coke, 
i.  e,  the  red-hot  cinder,  is  burning  with  a  iiowly  applied  stream  of 
ogn/gen^  a  degree  of  combtuition  which  i«  onhf  pomMe  when  the  cf/ul  is 
kept  warm  hff  the  hot  chamber  beneath,  and  by  a  reasonable  limitation 
of  loss  of  heat  at  the  back  and  sides  by  firebrick^  cither  in  contact 
with  the  fuel,  or  at  least  close  behind  the  iron  surrounding  it*  This 
t  is  seen,  partially,  in  the  grates  with  solid  firebrick  bottom,  but 
more  perfectly  in  tho  grates  with  the  chamher  closed  by  the 
«  KcoDomiser/* 

This  hot  chamber  has  the  following  effects:— The  incandescent 
1  remains  red-hot  from  end  to  end  of  the  grate,  until  nearly  all  is 

^nsumed,  thus  maintaining  a  larger  body  of  the  fuel  in  a  state  to 
'late  effective  heat  into  a  room.  The  cinders  on  ixmiing  into 
ntact  with  the  iron  grid  also  remain  red-hot,  and  so  continue  to 

^um  away  until  they  fall  through  the  grid  as  a  fine  pfwder.  This 
•Hows  the  fire  to  hum  clearly  all  day  long  almost  witliout  poking. 
When  the  fire  is  low,  and  now  coal  is  added,  the  reserve  of  heat  in 
the  hot  chamber  is  such  that  the  addition  of  cold  fresh  fuel  does  not 
temporarily  quench  the  embers,  and  the  fire  is  very  quickly  in  a 
blaze  after  being  mended. 

Having  made  the  discovery  by  the  observation  of  a  grate  supplied 
to  mo  with  an  **  Economiser,"  the  value  of  which,  I  suspect,  was 
hapUy  appreciated  by  the  makers,  I  applied  "  Ecouomisers  "  one  by 
one  to  all  my  grates,  kitchen  included.  The  result  surpassed  my 
eipectations.  There  was  a  saving  of  at  least  a  fourth  of  my  coal. 
The  experience  of  many  friends,  who  at  my  advice  adopted  the 
system,  coufirmed  my  own  results.     It  was  therefore  clear  to  me  that 
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I  was  bound  to  make  widely  known  a  disoovery  wbicb  was  frangbt 
with  such  benefit  to  myself,  and  was  likely  to  prove  a  great  boon  to 
the  pnblic. 

My  chief  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  persoade  the  pnbUo  to  apply 
the  **  Economiser  "  to  existing  fireplaces.  After  steady  exertions  for 
four  years,  some  impression  has  been  made  on  the  inertia  of  the 
public,  and  extensive  trials  of  the  '*  Economiser  "  are  taking  place  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  To-day,  however,  my  aims  are  more 
complete.  It  is  my  wish  to  advocate  not  one  principle  alone, 
although  that  is  the  cardinal  one,  but  to  urge  all  the  best  principles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  really  effective  fireplaoe,  and 
to  induce  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  replace  bad  by  an  entirely 
new  construction,  right  in  every  point. 

The  rules  of  construction  which  I  shall  lay  down  have  been 
arrived  at  entirely  by  my  own  observation  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  points  in  various  fireplaces.  It  was,  therefore,  no  less  a  satisfac- 
tion to  me  than  a  surprise  to  discover,  on  reading  Bumford's  work  in 
preparation  for  this  lecture,  that  nothing  which  I  have  to  advocate  is 
new,  but  that  every  principle,  and  the  "  Economiser  "  is  hardly  an 
exception,  was  advocated  no  less  enthusiastically  by  him  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  century. 

Having  considered  the  principles  that  should  guide  us,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  lay  down  strict  rules  which  should  be  acted  upon  in 
the  construction  of  fireplaces.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  has  so 
far  commended  itself  to  your  judgment  that  the  thirteen  rules  here 
drawn  up  will  command  your  hearty  assent,  and  in  due  time  will  win 
their  way  into  the  confidence  of  our  architects,  our  builders,  and 
the  public. 

KuLE  I.  "  As  little  iron  as  possible.** — The  only  parts  of  a  fire- 
place that  are  necessarily  made  of  iron  are  the  grid  on  which  the  coal 
rests,  and  the  bars  in  front.  The  ''  Economiser,"  though  usually 
made  of  iron,  from  convenience  in  construction,  might  be  of  earthen- 
ware, and  so  would  be  more  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  rule.  On 
this  point  Eumford  speaks  most  emphatically: — "Those  (grates) 
whose  construction  is  tiie  most  simple,  and  which,  of  course,  are  the 
cheapest,  are  beyond  comparison  the  best,  on  all  accounts.  Nothing 
being  wanted  in  these  chimneys  but  merely  a  grate  for  containing 
coals,  and,  additional  apparatus  being  not  only  useless  but  very 
pernicious,  all  complicated  and  expensive  grates  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  such  as  are  simple  substituted  in  their  stead.  In  the  choice  of  a 
grate  beauty  and  elegance  may  easily  be  united  mth  perfect  simpli- 
city. Indeed,  they  are  incompatible  with  everything  else."  (III.  617.) 
Again  he  says,  *'  Iron,  and  in  general  metals  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  very  worst  materials  that  it  is  possible  to 
employ  in  the  construction  of  a  fireplace." 

BuLE  II.  **  The  hack  and  sides  of  the  fireplace  should  he  of 
hrick,  or  firebrick.** — Brick  retains,  stores,  and  accumulates  heat,  and 
radiates  it  back  into  the  room,  and  keeps  the  fuel  hot.     Iron  lets 
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heat  slip  tliroiigli  it  up  the  cMnmey,  gives  very  little  back  to  tho 
room  J  and  cbills  the  fiiel.  On  this  point  also  Rumford  spuftka  very 
etroDgly.  "Tho  best  materials  I  have  hithert**  been  able  to  discover 
are  firebrick  and  commoD  bricks  and  mortar,"  "  Tho  fuel,  instead 
of  being  employed  to  heat  the  room  directlif  or  by  tbe  direct  rays 
from  the  fire,  should  be  eo  disposed  or  placed  as  to  heat  the  back  and 
iides  of  the  grate^  which  must  always  be  constructed  of  firuhrick  or 
fiieetone,  and  never  of  iron  or  miif  other  metal,'*     (II L  di^jA 

Bulb  III.  **  The  firebrick  back  should  lean  over  the  fire,  not  lean 
a  tea  tj  from  tt"  as  has  been  the  favourite  conBtruction  throiighont  tho 
kingdom.  Tho  lean-over  not  only  increases  tho  power  of  absorbing 
beat  from  rieiiig  flame — otherwise  lost  np  tlio  chimney — but  the 
increased  temperature  accumulated  in  the  firebrick  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  gases  to  combustion  point,  which  would  otherwise  pass  up 
tho  chimney  un consumed,  and  thus  bo  lost,  Ramford  discovored 
aceideutally  the  value  of  this  **  lean-over,"  and  at  onco  realised  its 
immense  importance.  Ho  does  not,  however,  aeem  to  have  carried  out 
his  intention  of  working  out  for  general  adoption  this  form  of  back. 

He  first  of  all  condemns  to  alteration,  aD  fire  backs  which  lean 
away  from  tho  fire.  "  It  frequently  happens  that  tho  iron  backs  of 
grates  are  not  vertical,  but  inclined  backwards.  Where  tbe  grates 
are  wide,  and  can  bo  filled  up  with  firebrick,  the  inclination  of  the 
b«ck  wiU  be  of  little  conseqaence,  since,  hy  making  tho  firebrick  in 
the  form  of  &  wedge,  tho  front  may  be  made  perfectly  vortical,  ih@ 
iron  back  being  hid  in  tho  solid  work  of  the  fireplace.  If  the  gmte 
be  too  shallow  to  admit  of  any  diminution,  it  will  be  best  to  take 
away  tho  iron  hack  entirely,  and  cause  the  vertical  back  of  the 
fireplace  to  serve  as  tho  back  to  the  grate,"     (III.  521.) 

He  neit  describes  his  discovery  of  the  value  of  the  '*  lean-over": — 
**  In  this  case  I  shouhl  increase  the  depth  of  the  fireplace  at  the 
hearth  to  12  or  IrS  inches,  and  should  build  the  back  jicrpendieular 
to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  burning  fuel,  and  then,  sloping  tho 
back  by  a  gentle  inclination  forward,  bring  it  to  its  proper  place, 
that  is  to  sajf  pcrpemUculnrlif  under  the  hock  part  of  the  throat  of  the 
chimnetf,  I'his  slope  (which  will  bring  tho  back  forward  4  or  5 
inches,  or  just  as  much  as  the  dei>th  of  the  fireplace  is  increased)* 
though  it  ought  not  to  IxJ  too  abrupt,  yet  it  ought  to  bo  quite  finished 
at  tho  height  of  8  or  10  inches  above  the  fire,  otherwise  it  may 
perhaps  cause  the  chimney  to  smoke. 

**  Having  been  obliged  to  carry  backward  the  fireplace  in  the 
manner  hero  described,  in  onler  to  accommodate  it  to  a  chimney 
whose  walls  in  front  were  remarkably  thin,  I  was  sarprised  to  find, 
up4m  lighting  the  fire,  that  it  appeared  to  give  out  more  heat  into 
the  room  than  any  fireplace  I  had  ever  constructed.  This  effect  was 
quite  unexpected ;  bat  the  eanse  of  it  was  tco  obvious  not  to  bo 
imtnediately  disooverod,  The  flame  rising  from  the  fire  broke 
against  tho  part  of  tho  back  which  skqiod  forwurd  over  tho  tiro, 
Eld   thiB  piirt  of  the  boek  being  soon  very  nnieh  heated,  and   in 
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conseqnence  of  its  being  very  hot  (and  when  the  fire  bnined  bright 
it  was  frequently  quite  red-hot),  it  threw  off  into  the  room  a  graal 
deal  of  radiant  heat.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  obliqae  siir&oe 
(the  slope  of  the  back  of  the  fireplace)  could  haye  been  heated  red- 
hot  merely  by  the  radiant  heat  projected  by  the  bnming  fuel ;  for 
other  parts  of  the  fireplace  nearer  the  fire,  and  better  situated  for 
receiving  radiant  heat,  were  neyer  found  to  be  so  much  heated ;  and 
hence  it  appears  that  the  combined  heat  in  the  current  of  smoke  and 
hot  yaponr  which  rises  from  an  open  fire  may  be,  at  least  in  paH^ 
stopped  in  its  passage  up  the  chimney,  changed  into  radiant  heat, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  room. 

''This  opens  a  new  and  very  interesting  field  for  experiment, 
and  bids  fair  to  lead  to  important  improvements  in  the  constmction 
of  fireplaces.  .....    Bnt,  as  I  mean  soon  to  publish  a  particular 

account  of  these  fireplaces,  with  drawings  and  ample  directions  for 
constructing  them,  I  will  not  enlarge  further  on  the  subject  in  this 
place.  It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  just  to  mention  here,  that 
these  new  invented  fireplaces  not  being  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
chimney,  but  merely  set  down  upon  the  hearth,  may  be  used  in  any 
open  chinmey;  and  the  chinmeys  altered  or  constructed  on  the 
principles  here  reooomiended  are  particularly  well  adapted  for 
receiving  them."    (IIL  526.) 

Of  recent  years  ''  lean-over "  backs  have  been  re-invented  and 
sparingly  used.  The  '*  Milner  "  back,  invented  by  a  Lincolnshire 
clergyman,  and  adopted  by  Barton  and  Co.,  is  excellent.  It  bums 
fuel  well,  and  gives  out  a  great  heat.  But  it  is  extravagant  in 
consumption  unless  controlled  by  the  '*  Economiser." 

Captain  Douglas  Gallon  saw  the  virtue  of  the  *'  lean-over,"  and 
adopted  it  in  the  grate  which  goes  by  his  name.  The  "  Bee-hive  " 
back  was  the  same  in  principle  and  very  good,  and  having  a  very 
small  grid,  was  economical. 

The  ''  Bifle  "  back,  adopted  by  Nelson  and  Sons,  of  Leeds,  gives 
an  admirable  fire,  little  short  of  perfection ;  but  observation  shows 
that  the  "  tall  *'  flame  extends  far  beyond  the  bend,  and  is  therefore 
soon  lost  as  a  heating  factor,  the  heat  being  wasted  in  the  chimney. 

From  the  commencement  of  my  study  of  the  fireplace  question 
the  value  of  the  *^  lean-over "  has  not  only  taken  firm  hold  of  my 
femcy,  but  my  sense  of  its  importance  has  been  growing  in  intensity, 
until  I  saw  that  the  best  construction  must  show  the  greatest  possible 
extent  of  *' lean-over"  that  could  be  obtained  without  sacrifice  of 
other  important  details  of  construction.  How  to  accomplish  this 
will  appear  in  considering  the  Fifth  Bule. 

BuLE  IV.  "  The  bottom  of  the  JirCy  or  grating,  should  be  deep 
from  before  backtoards,  probably  not  less  than  9  inches  for  a  small  room, 
nor  more  than  11  inches  for  a  large  room" — This  is  a  corollary  to 
Bule  III.  We  cannot  possibly  have  the  back  of  the  fireplace  over- 
hanging the  fire  when  there  is  a  shallow  grid.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  demands  of  the  ^*  lean-over,"  depth  of  fire  space  is 
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esientiftl.  But  ttiero  is  gain^  theroby,  in  another  direction.  It 
affords  plenty  of  room  for  the  burning  fuel  to  lie  down  close  to  the 
grid,  and  away  from  Bwift  air  currents,  and  prevents  the  tendency  of 
the  fine  to  bum  hollow. 

On  this  point  Rumford  has  a  word  to  say: — **  Bat  as  many  of  the 
grates  now  in  common  use  will  be  found  too  large  when  the  fireplaces 
are  altered  and  improved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diminish  their 
capacities  by  filling  up  with  pieces  of  firebrick.  But  in  diminishing 
the  capacities  of  grates,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  them  too 
narrow,  i.  e.  too  shallow. 

•'  The  proper  depth  for  grates  for  rooms  of  middling  size  ^vill  be 
from  sir  to  eight  inches*  But  where  the  width  (i.e.  depth)  is  not 
more  than  five  inches,  it  will  be  very  difliealt  to  prevent  the  fire  going 
out"    (1IL620.) 

"Where  grates  designed  for  rooms  of  middling  size  are  longer 
(and  broader)  than  14  or  15  inches,  it  will  always  be  best  to  diminish 
their  length  by  filling  them  up  at  their  two  ends  by  firebrick/' 
(III.  522.) 

Bmji  V.  "  The  Hde^  or  •  comngit '  of  the  fireplace  ghoidd  he  inclined 
to  one  another  a$  the  iidee  of  an  eqnilaieral  triangle  "  (Fig.  2,  p.  350), — 
The  ivorking  out  of  this  rule  has  cost  me  much  thought  and  experi- 
ment. It  was  worked  out  more  or  less  empirically  with  a  view  to 
attain  certain  objects,  and,  having  attained  them,  I  discovered  that  I 
had  unwittingly  selected  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  is  of 
some  importance,  and  may  be  of  interest,  to  tell  how  the  question 
arose.  In  my  earlier  fireplaces  the  sides  or  "  covings  "  were  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  had  the  defect  that  they  radiated  most  of  their 
heat  from  one  to  the  other,  not  into  the  room,  with  the  probable  result 
that  much  of  snch  heat  would  eventually  escape  up  the  chimney. 

It  was  clear  then  that  the  mien  must  be  set  at  an  angle  with  the 
back,  80  as  to  face  towards  the  room.  But  at  what  angle  ?  My  first 
experiments  were  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  corner  bricks  which 
were  in  the  market.  These  determined  ihe  inclination  of  the  sides  to 
be  such  that,  if  prolonged,  they  would  meet  at  a  right  angle.  This  is 
the  angle  laid  down  by  Eomford  as  the  angle  of  selection,  bat  as  the 
largest  angle  admissible  in  a  (^ood  fireplace.  This  angle,  however, 
brought  me  into  difficulties  with  my  ** lean-over"  back.  The  open- 
ness of  the  angle  made  the  back,  as  it  aaoended,  spread  out  so  rapidly 
that  what  was  gained  in  width  wa«  loflt  in  height.  Moreover,  my 
critics  objected  to  its  appearance  as  ttgly.  What  then  should  deter*' 
mine  the  inclination  of  the  sideti?  The  point  was  thus  determined!. 
Seeing  that  a  heated  brick  throws  ofiT  the  greatest  amount  of  radiant 
heat  at  a  right  angle  with  its  surfiice,  the  **  covings"  should  be  at  such 
an  inclination  to  each  other  that  the  perpendicular  line  from  the  inuer 
margin  of  one  **  coving  *'  should  just  miss  the  outer  margin  of  the 
opposite  "  coving,"  Where  the  **  covings,"  as  in  my  earlier  attempts 
and  in  Count  Ilumford*s  fireplaces,  are  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other, 
this  peryicndicular  lino  misses  the  opposite  margin  by  several  inches. 
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It  was  ol^r,  tlierefore,  that  tlie  inclmation  might  be  mado  more 
aciite.  Guided  by  this  idea,  and  having  detenmned  the  principle  on 
whtc]i  the  shape  of  the  grate  should  depend,  an  inclination  was 
arrived  at  which  turned  out  to  be  an  angle  of  60^  L  e.  the  inclination 
of  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Count  Enmford  came  very  nearly  to  the  same  coQclnsions : — **  I 
have  aaid^  in  my  essay  on  chimney  fireplaces,  that  where  chimneya 
are  well  constructed  and  well  situated,  and  have  never  been  apt  to 
eraoke,  in  altering  them  the  '  covings  *  may  be  placed  at  an  angle  of 
135  degrees  with  the  hack  ;  hut  I  have  expressly  said  that  they  should 
never  exceed  that  angle,  and  have  stated  at  large  the  bad  conse^xnences 
that  must  follow  from  making  the  opening  of  a  fii*eplace  very  wide, 
when  its  depth  is  very  shallow/*    ( T.  p,  510,) 

Rule  ¥I*  "  Hie  *  lean-over  *  ai  the  hack  should  he  at  an  ang\ 
of  70^"  (Fig,  1). — Commencing  at  a  level  (A)  corresponding  wi 
the  top  of  the  front  bars,  and  leaning  forward  at  an  ftngle  of  7< 
with  the  horizontal  line  of  the  hearth,  tlie  back  should  rise  to  such 
a  point  that  the  angle  where  it  returns  towards  the  chimney  (B) 
should  he  vertically  over  the  insertion  (C)  of  the  cheeks  of  the  fire- 
grato.  This  angle  (B)  will  bo  about  28  inches  from  the  hearth,  or 
16  inches  from  the  top  of  the  fire,  and  about  3 J  to  4 J  inches  from 
the  front  lino  of  the  fireplace,  according  to  the  size  of  the  grate. 
These  points  will  be  obvious  from  the  vertical  section  of  the  fireplace 
here  shown,  and  from  C,  Fig.  2. 

Note.— So  far,  in  the  fireplaces  built  after  my  rules,  the  height 
of  the  grid  from  the  hearth  has  been  taken  at  two  bricks,  or  6  inches, 
and  the  height  of  the  bars  from  the  grid  also  at  two  bricks,  or  6 
inches.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  lean-over  commences  at  12 
inches  from  the  hearth.  It  is  possible  that  a  bettor  angle  than  l{f 
may  eventually  he  found— such  as  an  angle  of  60°— but  commeucing 
a  few  inches  above  the  fire  so  as  tioi  to  Imver  the  angle  B  where  the 
lean-over  returns  to  the  chimney. 

RtTLE  VII,  *'  The  shape  of  the  grate  should  he  based  upon  a  9quare 
described  wUhln  an  equilateral  trianglej  the  size  to  var^  in  cmistant  pro- 
portion to  the  aide  of  the  square  *'  (Fig.  2}. — The  slxape  of  the  grate,  or 
grid,  is  arrived  at  in  the  following  way  ^—Describe  a  scLuare  D,  of  which 
the  sides  shall  he  8,  9,  or  10  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
room,  within  an  equilateral  triangle  E,  the  two  sides  of  which  shall 
represent  the  "  covings "  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  base  the  front  line 
of  the  fireplace.  From  each  front  angle  of  the  square  carry  a  line 
from  D  to  C,  to  the  *'  covings  '*  or  sides  of  the  triangle,  at  on  angle 
of  45°  with  the  front  line  of  the  fireplace.  These  two  lines,  with 
the  side  of  the  square  from  which  they  are  drawn,  form  the  front  of 
the  grid.  The  back  line  of  the  grid  does  not  correspond  with  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  square,  hut  is  carried  1 J  inches  further 
back,  so  as  to  give  greater  depth  to  the  grate »  and  allow  the  firebrick 
back  to  overhang  the  back  of  the  grid  to  the  extent  of  1|  inches  (see 
A,  Fig.  1)  before  it  ascends  as  the  "lean'OYer," 
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The  diagram  of  the  grato,  with  the  square  and  triangle  on  which 
it  is  based  in  dotted  lines,  will,  I  hope,  make  this  description  spf- 

Firt.  1. 
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ficiently  intelligible.    Wheneyer  a  grate  on  this  principle  proyes  too 
hot  for  a  room,  and  in  summer  when  a  smaller  fire  is  needed,  the  size 
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should  be  redaced  in  width  by  triangolar  firAbrioin  ftl  etoh  ndaiWhioh 
reduce  the  fire  space  to  a  aquare,  with  the  additum  of  the  l^inoh 
space  under  the  back.  This  role  secures  sufficient  de^  from  front 
to  back,  and  a  constant  proportion  between  depth  and  width,  whatever 
be  the  size  of  grate. 

Bulk  YIII.    *'  The  dits  in  the  graiing^cr  grid^  Aould  he  narrow^ 
perhaps 
grate  i 
through  and  are  wasted. 

Bulb  IX.  "•  The  front  hare  should  he  vertical,  thai  aehee  majf  noi 
lodge  and  look  untidy  ;  narrow,  perhaps  i-ineh  in  Utiekness^  so  as  noiio 
obstruct  heat ;  and  close  together,  pwhaps  f-mdb  ajxiH,  eoaisio  pre9&iU 
coal  and  cinder  from  falling  on  thehearA  "  (Fig.  8). — It  is  too  soon  to 

Fio.  2. 


ips  1  inch  for  a  sitting-room  grate  and  good  coal,  f/f  a  Htehen 
ana  had  wal" — When  the  slits  are  larger,  sniall  cinders  fall 
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judge  as  to  the  lasting  powers  of  ^-in.  bars.  Those  in  one  of  my 
own  grates  are  round,  and  after  4^  months'  daily  wear,  show  no  sign 
of  burning  away. 

Flat  bars,  ^  in.  x  ^  in.,  or  even  by  f  in.,  might  perhaps  resist  fire 
better,  if  the  ^in.  round  bars  bum  away.  The  bars  are  so  arranged 
that  if  one  fails,  it  can  easily  be  renewed.  I  have  round  bars  about 
^  in.  in  diameter  at  present  on  trial  in  my  kitchen  range. 

Bulk  X.  '*  There  should  he  a  rim  1  inch  or  1^  inch  in  d^(h 
round  the  lower  insertion  of  the  vertical  hars**  (Fig.  3). — The  object  of 
this  is  to  conceal  the  adi  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and  to  enable 
the  front  cinders  to  bum  away  completely  by  protecting  them  from 
the  cold  air.  This  rim  (F)  contributes  greatly  to  tidiness,  and  as  a 
rule  will  prevent  the  need  of  any  sweeping  up  of  the  hearth  during 
the  day. 
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RuLi  XI.  '*  The  chamber  under  the  fire  should  he  closed  hy  a 
shield  or  *  Eeonomiser  *  "  (Q,  Figs.  1  and  3). — This  has  been  already 
spoken  of,  and  described  as  the  central  principle  which  enhances 
greatly  the  valae  of  all  the  rest. 
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Front  View  of  Fireplace. 


RuLi     XII.     **  Whenever    a  fireplace    is    constructed    on    these 
principles,  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  a  greater  hody  of  heat  *' 
Vol.  XI.    (No.  80.)  2  a 
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aecumukUed  about  the  hearth  than  in  ordinary  fireplaces.  If  there  he 
the  least  doubt  whether  wooden  beams  may  posnbly  ru/n  under  Ike 
hearthstone,  then  an  ashpan  should  he  added,  unih  a  double  bottom^  (he 
space  between  the  two  plates  being  filled  with  artificial  asbestos, 
' slagwool,*  2  inches  in  thickness" 

Bulb  XIII.  '*  A  fireplace  on  this  construction  must  not  be  put  up  in 
a  party  wall,  where  there  is  no  projecting  chimney  breast,  lest  Ae  heated 
back  should  endanger  woodwork  in  a  room  at  the  other  side** 

Having  now  worked  up  Rales  for  the  constraction  of  an  effdotiye 
fireplace,  let  us  consider  what  benefits  result. 

1. — Economy  of  Fuel.  I  have  already  stated  that  my  own 
experience  of  the  application  of  the  '' Economiser "  to  all  my 
original  fireplaces,  including  kitchen  and  scullery,  was  a  saving  of 
more  than  one-fourth.  Friends  who  have  followed  my  advice  report 
variously  from  a  sixth  to  one-third.  The  saving  in  the  Leeds 
Infirmary,  according  to  returns  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Blair,  the 
General  Manager,  has  been  nearly  a  sixth,  amounting  to  nearly  100 
tons  in  the  year.  What  the  saving  in  the  fireplaces  constructed  on 
the  best  rules  may  be  I  cannot  say,  probably  about  the  same  degree 
of  saving,  with  a  large  increase  of  heat  given  into  the  room.  My 
conviction  is  that  such  fireplaces  make  one  ton  of  coal  give  out  as 
much  heat  into  a  room  as  two  tons  would  yield  if  burnt  in  the  worst 
forms  of  the  nearly  obsolete  register  stove.  Need  more  be  said  about 
economy  of  fuel  ? 

2. — Beduction  of  Soot,  This  is,  perhaps,  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  the  most  important  point  in  connection  with  our  subject — 
and  yet  it  is  the  portion  of  it  in  which  my  evidence  is  the  most 
defective.  I  can  only  ofiEer  you  my  general  impression  that  there  is 
a  very  important  reduction  in  the  amount  of  soot,  an  impression 
based  upon  observation  of  the  smoke  issuing  from  chimneys  where 
'<  Economisers "  are  in  use,  and  of  the  diminution  of  soot  falling 
about  my  own  house,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Gordon,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  as  to  the 
lessened  amount  of  soot  which  finds  its  way  into  the  wards. 

3. — Beduction  of  Ashpit  Bejuse,  This  point  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  fine  snuff-like  powder,  free  from  cinders,  which  I  show ;  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  produce  in  the  ashpit  of  my  kitchen  fireplace 
for  one  week  was  contained  in  one  ashpan,  and  weighed  15  lbs. 
Surely  this  is  a  fact  for  our  local  authorities  to  grasp. 

Danger  of  Fire. — Seeing  that  improved  fireplace  construction 
involves  increased  heat  about  tlie  hearth,  an  actual  danger  of  fire 
will  be  created  where  the  hearthstone  rests  on  wood,  unless  the 
hearth  itself  be  protected.  It  was  therefore  my  duty  to  find  out  a 
means  of  protecting  the  hearth.  With  this  view,  experiments  have 
been  made  with  ashpans  with  double  bottoms  and  a  small  air-space 
between  the  ashpan  and  the  hearth.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
specimens  of  cotton  wool,  wood,  &c.,  which  have  been  exposed  under 
ashpans  of  various  constructions.     My  conclusion  is  that  two  inches 
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gf  artificial  asbestos  at  the  bottom  of  an  ashpan  would  render  any 
hearth  safe.  Snch  an  ashpan  may  be  named  a  "  Hearth  Protector." 
Another  caution  should  be  given  against  erecting  one  of  these  im- 
proTod  fireplaces  where  there  is  no  projecting  chimney  breast,  lest 
there  should  be  insufficient  depth  of  brick  between  the  back  of  the 
fire  and  the  woodwork  of  a  room  at  the  other  side. 

*'  Kitchen  Refuse,** — In  some  households  there  are  certain  portions 
of  kitchen  refuse  which  are  apt  to  find  their  way  into  the  dust-bin, 
instead  of  the  pig-tub.  You  here  see  the  remains  of  refuse,  con- 
sisting of  celery  stalks,  potato  parings,  &c.,  which  have  been  roasted 
in  a  wire  cage  underneath  my  kitchen  fire  in  the  chamber  closed  by 
the  ''  Economiser."  The  wire  cage  is  necessary  to  allow  the  heat  to 
reach  the  under  surface  of  the  refuse. 

Having  now  for  four  years  done  my  best  to  persuade  the  public 
to  take  measures  in  reference  to  fireplaces  which  will  confer  upon 
them  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  a  saving  in  the  labour  of  servants, 
an  increase  in  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  rooms,  a  lessening  of  the 
soot  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns,  and  a  possibility  of  reduction  of 
scavenging  rates,  it  is  no  little  satisfaction  to  feel  that  my  views  are 
at  last  making  way,  and  acquiring  a  momentum  of  their  own;  and  I 
am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Committees  of  Public  Institutions,  and  the  Directors  of  Bailway 
Companies,  following  the  example  of  the  Weekly  Board  of  the 
Leeds  Infirmary,  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  weigh  their  value,  and,  if 
they  prove  true,  to  adopt  them ;  and  perhaps  even  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Society  may  be  induced,  as  discharging  a  function  for  which  it 
exists,  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  scientific  experiment. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  bring  my  address  to  a  conclusion 
with  the  words  of  the  Boman  Shakespeare, — 

^  Nonfumum  exfvigore^  «ac2  ezfumo  dare  lueem/* 

Hob.  Abb.  Pobt. 

— which  I  will  translate  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest  Latin 
scholars,  the  late  Professor  Conington, 


"  Not  smoke  from  fire  my  object  is  to  bring, 
But  fire  from  smoke,  a  very  different  thinrg." 


[T.  P.  T.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  February  12,  1886. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobb  Baylsigh,  M. A.  D.CX.  LLJD.  F.B&  Manage] 
and  Yioe-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Pbofessob  Osbobnb  Bbtnolds,  M.A.  F.B.S. 

Experiments  showing  DHaiancy^  a  property  of  Orantdar  Material^ 
possibly  connected  with  Gravitation, 

In  commencing  this  disconrse,  the  author  said,  My  principal  object  to 
night  is  to  show  you  certain  experiments  which  I  have  ventured  tc 
think  would  interest  you  on  account  of  their  noyelty,  and  of  thai] 
paradoxical  character.  It  is  not,  however,  solely  or  chiefly  on  aooouni 
of  their  being  curious  that  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  them 
Let  them  have  been  never  so  striking,  you  would  not  have  beei 
troubled  with  them  had  it  not  been  that  they  afford  evidence  of  a  fisMSl 
of  real  importance  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

This  newly  recognised  property  of  granular  masses  which  I  have 
called  dilatancy  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  rendered  intelligible  bj 
the  experiments,  but  it  was  not  by  these  experiments  that  it  wai 
discovered. 

This  discovery,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  tc 
conceive  the  mechanical  properties  a  medium  must  possess  in  ordei 
that  it  might  fulfil  the  functions  of  an  all-pervading  aether — ^not  onlj 
in  transmitting  waves  of  light,  and  refasing  to  transmit  waves  like 
those  of  sound,  but  in  causing  the  force  of  gravitation  between  distani 
bodies,  and  actions  of  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  friction  between  adjacent 
molecules,  together  with  the  electric  and  magnetic  properties  oi 
matter,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  free  motion  of  bodies. 

It  will  be  well  known  to  those  who  attend  the  lectures  in  this 
room,  that  although  a  vast  increase  has  been  achieved  in  knowledge  of 
the  actions  called  the  physical  properties  of  matter,  we  have  as  yet 
no  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the  prima  causa  of  these  actions  them- 
selves ;  that  to  explain  the  transmission  of  light  and  heat  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  assume  space  filled  with  material  possessing  the 
properties  of  an  elastic  jelly,  the  existence  of  which,  though  if 
accounts  for  the  transmission  of  light,  has  hitherto  seemed  inconsistenf 
with  the  free  motion  of  matter,  and  failed  to  afford  the  slightest 
reason  for  the  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  other  physical  properties  oi 
matter.  To  explain  these,  other  forms  of  SBthor  have  been  invented 
as  in  the  corpuscular  theory  and  the  eolobrated  hypothesis  of  La  Sage, 
the  impossibilities  of  which  hypotheses  have  been  finally  proved  by 
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the  late  Profeesor  Maxwell,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  oiir  definite 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  physica.  Maxwell  insietefl  oa  the 
fact,  timt  even  if  each  of  the  physical  properties  could  bo  explained  by 
a  special  lether,  it  would  not  advance  philosophy,  aa  each  of  these 
Hjthers  would  require  another  aerther  to  explain  iia  existence,  ad  in- 
finitum. Maxwell  clearly  contemplated  the  existence  of  one  medium, 
hut  it  was  a  medium  which  would  cauee  not  one  but  all  the  phjBicftl 
properties  of  matter.  His  WTitings  are  full  of  definite  investigations 
as  to  what  the  mechanical  properties  of  this  lether  must  be  to  acoount 
for  the  laws  of  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  trana* 
mission  of  light,  and  ho  baa  proved  very  clear  and  definite  properties, 
although,  as  he  distinctly  states,  he  was  unable  to  conceive  a  mecha- 
nism which  should  poesesa  these  properties. 

As  the  result  of  a  long-continued  effort  to  conceive  a  mechanical 
system  posseasing  the  proi>erties  assigned  h}*  MaxwoO,  and  further, 
which  would  account  for  the  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  matter, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  aimplest  conceivable  medium — a  mass  of 
rigid  granules  in  contact  with  each  other— would  answer  not  one  but 
all  the  known  requirements,  provided  the  shape  and  mutual  fit  of  the 
grains  were  sucli,  that  while  the  gniins  rigidly  preserved  their  shape, 
file  medium  should  possess  the  apparently  paradoxical  or  an ti -sponge 
property  of  swelling  in  bulk  as  its  shape  was  altered. 

I  may  hero  remark,  that  if  tether  is  atomic  or  granular,  that  it  should 
be  a  ma^g  of  grains  holding  each  other  in  position  by  contact  like 
the  grains  in  the  sack  of  corn  is  one  of  only  two  possible  con- 
ceptionB  ;  the  other  being  that  of  La  Sage,  or  the  corpuscular  the*>ry 
that  the  grains  are  free  like  bullets  moving  in  space  iu  all  directions. 

Nor,  in  spite  of  its  paradoxical  sound,  ie  there  any  great  difficulty 
of  conceiving  the  swelling  in  balk.  When  ibo  grains  are  in  contact, 
it  appears  at  once  that  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  medium  must 
be  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  shape  and  fit  of  the  grains.  And 
having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  act  the  part  of 
tether,  this  shape  and  fit  must  bo  sucb  tbat  the  mass  could  net 
change  its  shape  without  changing  its  volume  or  space  occupied,  the 
next  thing  was  to  see  what  possible  shape  could  be  given  to  the 
grains,  bo  that  while  these  rigidly  preserved  their  shape,  the  mocUum 
might  possess  this  property  of  dilatancy. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  grains  must  so  interlock,  that  when  any 
change  of  shape  of  the  mass  occurred,  the  interstices  between  the 
grains  should  increase.  This  would  be  possessed  by  grains  shaped  to 
fit  into  each  other's  intersticce  in  one  particular  arrangement* 

In  an  ordinaiy  mass  of  brickwork  or  masonry  well  bonded  without 
mortar,  the  blockH  fit  so  as  to  have  no  interstices  ;  but  if  tbe  pile  be  in 
any  way  distorted,  interstices  appear,  which  shows  that  the  space 
occupied  by  the  entire  mass  has  increased  (shown  by  a  model). 

At  first  it  appeared  that  there  must  be  something  special  and  sys- 
tematic, OS  in  the  l)rick  wall,  in  tbe  fit  of  the  grain  of  rother,  but 
Bubsa<|uent  consideration  revealed  the  striking  fact,  that  a  medium 
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composed  of  grains  of  any  possible  shape  possessed  ihis  property  of  dUor 
fancy  so  long  as  one  important  coTidition  was  satisfied. 

This  condition  is  that  the  medium  should  be  ODntinaous,  infinite 
in  extent,  or  that  the  grains  at  the  boundary  should  be  bo  held  as  to 
prevent  a  rearrangement  commencing.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  nuuu 
of  hard  smooth  grains,  each  grain  being  held  bj  the  adjacent  graina, 
and  the  grains  on  the  outside  prevented  from  rearranging. 

Smooth  hard  spheres  arrnnged  as  an  ordinary  pile  cKf  shot  are  in 
their  closest  order,  the  interstices  occupying  a  spaoe  about  one-third 
that  occupied  by  the  spheres  themselves.  By  forcing  the  outside  ahot 
80  as  to  give  the  pile  a  dififerent  shape,  the  inside  spheres  are  forced 
by  those  on  the  outside,  and  the  interstices  increase.  Thus  by  shaping 
the  outside  of  the  pile,  the  interstices  may  be  increased  to  any  extent 
until  they  occupy  about  nine-tenths  the  volume  of  the  spheres :  this  is 
the  most  open  formation.  A  further  change  of  shape  in  tiie  same  direc- 
tion causes  a  contraction  of  the  interstices  until  a  minimum  volume 
is  readied,  and  then  again  an  expansion,  and  so  on.  The  point  to  be 
realised  is  that  in  any  of  these  arrangements  if  the  whole  of  the 
spheres  on  the  outside  of  the  group  are  fixed,  those  inside  will  be 
fixed  also.     {Shoum  by  a  model) 

An  interior  portion  of  a  mass  of  smooth  hard  spheres  therefore 
cannot  have  its  shape  changed  by  the  surrounding  spheres  without 
altering  the  room  it  occupies,  and  the  same  is  true  for  any  granular 
mass,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  grains. 

Considering  the  generality  of  this  conclusion,  the  non-discovery  of 
this  property  as  existing  in  tangible  matter  requires  a  word  d 
explanation. 

I '  The  physical  properties  of  elasticity,  adhesion,  and  friction  so  fai 

,  render  the  molecules  of  ordinary  matter  incapable  of  behaving  as  a 

j  system  of  parts  with  the  sole  property  of  keeping  their  shape,  and  so 

i  '  prevents  evidence  of  dilatancy  in  solids  and  fluids.     This  is  quite 

i  consistent    with    dilatancy   in    the    ecthcr,  for    the    properties    d 

j  .  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  friction  in  tangible  matter  are  due  to  the 

I  presence  of  the  aether,  so  that  it  would  be  illogical  for  tho  elementary 

atoms  of  the  aather  to  possess  these  properties. 

This  although  a  sufficient  reason  why  dilatancy  has  not  been 
recognised  as  a  property  of  solid  and  fluid  matter,  does  not  explain 
its  non-existence  in  masses  of  solid,  hard,  free  grains,  as  of  com,  shot, 
i  and  sand.     To  understand  wliy  it  has  not  been  observed  in  these,  it 

must  be  remembered  that  to  ordinary  observation  these  present  only 
an  outside  appearance,  and  that  the  condition  essential  for  dilatancy, 
that  the  outside  grains  should  not  be  free  to  rearrange,  is  seldom  ftd- 
filled.  Also  these  granular  forms  of  matter,  though  commonplace, 
have  not  been  the  subjects  of  physical  research,  and  hence  such 
evidence  as  they  do  aflbrd  has  escaped  detection. 

Once,  however,  having  recognised  dilatancy  as  a  universal  pro- 
perty of  gi'anular  masses,  it  was  obvious  that  if  evidence  of  it  was 
to  be  sought  from  tangible  matter,  it  must  be  sought  in  what  have 
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liitherto  been  Che  moflt  commonplace  and  loast  interesting  arranga- 
nifiotg.  That  an  importaEt  geometrical  and  mechanical  property  of 
a  material  ejetam  should  have  beon  hidden  for  thousands  of  years ^ 
Levcu  in  Band  and  com,  m  such  a  Bti-ikiiig  thought  that  it  required  no 
little  faith  in  mechanical  principles  to  undertake  the  search  for  it, 
and  although  finding  nothing  but  what  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  previouiily  arrived  at,  the  evidence  obtained  of 
jtbie  long-hidden  property  was  as  much  a  matter  of  visual  surpriBO  to 
^the  lecturer  as  it  can  be  to  any  of  the  aadienco. 

To  render  the  dilatancy  of  a  granular  mass  evident,  it  was  necos- 
ary  to  accomplish  two  tilings :  (1)  the  outside  grains  must  bo  con- 
oiled  so  that  they  could  not  rearrange,  and  this  svithout  preventing 
change  of  shape  and  bulk  of  the  mass ;  (2)  the  changes  of  bulk  or 
volume  of  the  mass,  or  of  the  intcrstioea  between  the  graiina,  must  be 
rendered  evident  by  some  method  of  measnrement  which  did  not  do- 
j>end  on  the  shape  of  the  mass. 

A  very  simple  means — a  thin  mdiarubher  envelope  or  boundary — 
answered  both  these  purposes  to  perfection.  TLe  thin  indiarubber 
closed  over  the  outside  gmins  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  change  of 
position*  and  the  imi>ervioufl  character  of  the  bag  allowed  of  a  con- 
tiDaoufl  measuru  of  the  volume  of  the  contents,  by  meaenring  the 
quantity  of  air  or  water  necessary  to  fill  the  interstices. 

Taking  an  indiarubber  bag  which  will  bold  six  pints  of  water,  j 
without  stretching,  and  Laving  oidy  a  small  tubidar  aperture,  getting 
it  quite  dry,  and  putting  into  it  six  pmts  of  dry  sea  sand,  such  as  will 
run  in  an  hour-glass,  sharp   river  sand,  dry   com,   shot,   or   glasa 
marbles^  it  presents  no  very  striking  appearance,  but  all  the  same 
when   fiiled   with  any  of  these  materials,   it  cannot  have  its  form 
changed  as  by  squeezing  between  two  boards  without  changing  its] 
volume.     These  changes  of  volume  are  not  sufficient  to  bo  noticeabld  [ 
while  the  squeezing  is  going  on,  but  they  may  be  rendered  apparent. 
It  is  sufficient  to  do  this  with  the  bag  full  of  clean  dry  Calais  sand, 
such  as  is  used  in  an  hour-glass. 

The  tube  from  the  bag  is  connected  with  a  mercurial  preBsnro- 
gauge,  BO  that  the  bag  is  closed  by  the  mercnry. 

The  actual  volume  occupied  by  the  quartz  grains  is  four  and  a 
half  pints.  The  remaining  space,  one  and  a  half  pints,  is  occupied  bj 
the  interstices  between  the  grains  in  their  closest  order ;  these  inter- 
stices are  full  of  air,  so  that  three-quarters  of  the  bag  are  occupied  by 
quartz,  and  one-qnarter  by  air.  Since  the  bag  is  closed  and  no  more 
air  can  get  in  if  interstices  are  increased  from  one  pint  and  a  half  to 
two  pints,  the  air  must  expand,  and  its  pressure  will  fall  from  that  of 
the  atmospliero  to  three-quarters  of  an  atmosphere.  As  soon  as 
squeezing  begins,  the  mercury  rises  on  the  side  connected  wuth  the 
bag,  and  steadily  rises  as  the  bag  flattens  until  it  has  risen  seven  ineheSi 
showing  that  the  bag  has  increased  in  capacity  by  half  a  pint  or  one- 
twelfth  of  its  initial  capacity. 

That  by  stpieezing  a  porous  masB  like  sand  we  should  diminish 
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the  pressiire  of  the  air  in  the  pores  is  pAradozical,  and  shows  the 
anti-sponginess  of  the  granular  material ;  had  there  been  a  sponge  ii 
the  bag,  the  pressure  of  the  air  would  haye  increased  with  ibi 
squeezing. 

This  experiment  has  been  mainly  introduced  to  prevent  a  poesibb 
impression  tiiat  the  fluid  filling  the  interstices  has  an jthing  to  do  witl 
the  dilation  besides  measuring  it. 

Water  affords  a  more  definite  measure  of  volume  than  air. 

Taking  a  Etmall  indiarubber  bottle  with  a  glass  neck  full  of  she 
and  water,  so  that  the  water  stands  well  into  the  neck.  If  instead  o 
shot  the  bag  were  full  of  water  or  had  anything  of  the  nature  ci  i 
sponge  in  it,  when  the  bag  was  squeezed  the  water  would  be  foroec 
up  the  neck.  With  the  shot  the  opposite  result  is  obtained;  as  ] 
squeeze  the  bag,  the  water  decidedly  shrinks  in  the  neck. 

This  experiment,  which  you  see  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  waa  noi 
designed  to  show  to  an  audience ;  it  was  the  original  ezperiman; 
which  was  made  for  my  own  satisfaction,  when  the  idea  of  dilatanc] 
first  presented  itself.  The  result  but  for  the  knowledge  of  dilatanoj 
would  appear  paradoxical,  not  to  say  magical.  When  we  squeeze  t 
sponge  between  two  planes,  water  is  squeezed  out ;  when  we  squees 
sand,  shot,  or  granular  material,  water  is  drawn  in. 

Taking  a  larger  apparatus,  a  bag  which  holds  six  pints  of  sand 
the  interstices  of  which  are  full  of  water  without  any  air — the  glasi 
neck  being  graduated  so  as  to  measure  the  water  drawn  in.  Ch 
squeezing  the  bag  with  a  large  pair  of  pincers,  a  pint  of  water  h 
drawn  from  the  neck  into  the  bag.  This  is  the  mftTimnm  dilation 
the  grains  of  sand  are  now  in  the  most  open  order  into  which  the] 
can  be  brought  by  this  squeezing ;  further  squeezing  causes  them  U 
take  closer  order,  the  interstices  diminish,  and  the  water  runs  out  int< 
the  vessel,  and  for  still  further  squeezing  is  drawn  back  again,  show- 
ing that  as  the  change  of  form  continues,  the  medium  passes  througl 
maximum  and  minimum  dilations. 

This  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  granules  of  any  size  oi 
shape,  provided  only  they  are  hard,  and  shows  the  universality  oi 
dilatancy. 

Although  not  more  definite,  perhaps  more  striking  evidence  oj 
dilatancy  is  afforded  by  the  means  which  the  non-expansibility  oi 
water  affords  of  limiting  the  volume  of  the  bag.  An  impervious  bafl 
full  of  sand  and  water  without  air  cannot  have  its  contents  enlargea 
without  creating  a  vacuum  inside  it — the  interstices  of  the  sand  arc 
therefore  strictly  limited  to  the  volume  of  the  water  inside  it,  unlesc 
forces  are  brought  to  bear  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  create  a  vacuum.  Since  then,  owing  to  this  property 
of  dilatancy,  the  shape  of  a  granular  mass  at  its  greatest  density  cannol 
change  without  enlarging  the  interstices,  preventing  this  enlargemenl 
by  closing  the  bag  we  prevent  change  of  shape. 

Taking  the  same  bag,  the  sand  beiog  at  its  closest  order- 
closing  the  neck  so  that  it  cannot  draw  more  water.     A  severe  pindi 
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ie  put  on  I  he  bug,  but  it  doe8  not  change  its  shape  at  all;  the  shape 
cannot  alter  without  oolarging  the  interaticesT  these  cannot  enlarge 
without  (Imwing  more  water,  and  this  is  prevented.  To  show  that 
there  is  an  olFort  to  enlarge  going  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  a 
communication  witli  a  pressure-gauge,  as  in  the  experiment  with  air. 
The  mercury  rises  on  the  side  of  the  bag,  showing  when  the  pinch  is 
hardest  (about  200  lbs.  on  the  plancB)  that  the  pressure  in  the  hag  is 
less  by  27  inches  of  mercury  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  a 
little  more  squeezing  and  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  bag.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  property  of  dilatanoy  such  a  method  of  producing 
a  vacuum  would  sound  somewhat  paradoxical.  Opening  the  neck  to 
allow  the  entrance  of  water,  the  bag  at  once  yieldB  to  a  alight  pressure, 
changing  shapo^  but  this  change  at  onee  stops  when  the  supply  is  cut 
off,  preventing  further  dilation. 

In  these  experiments  neither  the  thickness  of  the  bag  nor  the 
character  of  the  fluid  hoi?  anything  to  do  with  the  dilation  of  the  con- 
tents considered  as  forming  an  interior  group  of  a  continuous  medium, 
the  bag  merely  controlling  the  outside  meml)er8  as  they  would  bo 
ooDtrolle^l  by  surrounding  grains,  and  the  fluid  merely  measuring  or 
limiting  the  volume  of  the  intersticee, 

It  has,  however,  been  absence  of  such  control  of  tlie  outside  graina 
and  such  means  of  measuring  the  volume  of  the  interstices  that  haa 
prevented  the  dilataucy  revealing  itself  as  a  general  mechanical 
property  of  granular  material,  as  a  mechankal  property,  because 
dilatanoy  has  long  been  known  to  those  who  buy  and  sell  com.  It 
is  seldom  left  for  the  philosopher  to  discover  anything  which  has  a 
direct  influence  on  pecuniary  interests ;  and  when  corn  was  bought  and 
aold  by  meamae  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  vendor  to  make  the 
interstices  as  large  as  possible,  and  of  the  vendee  to  make  them  as 
small ;  of  the  vendor  to  make  the  com  lie  as  lightly  as  possible,  and 
of  the  vendee  to  get  it  as  dense  as  possible.  Those  interests  are 
obvious ;  but  the  methods  of  getting  corn  dense  and  light  are  para^ 
doxiaU  when  compared  with  the  methoils  for  other  material.  If  we 
want  to  get  any  elastic  material  light  we  shake  it  up,  as  a  pillow  or  a 
feather  bed,  or  a  basket  of  dried  fruit;  to  get  these  dense  we 
squeeze  them  into  the  measure.  With  corn  it  ie  the  reverse;  it  ia  no 
good  squeezing  it  to  get  it  dense  ;  if  we  try  to  press  It  into  the  measure 
we  make  it  light — to  get  it  dense  we  must  shake  it — which  owing  to 
tho  surface  of  the  measure  being  free,  causes  a  rearrangement  in 
which  the  grains  take  the  closest  order. 

At  the  present  day  tho  measure  for  corn  has  been  replaced  by  tho 
ioaks,  but  years  ago  com  was  bought  and  sold  by  measure  only, 
and  meajgitring  was  then  an  art  which  is  still  preserved.  It  ie  under- 
atoiid  that  the  corn  is  to  be  measured  light,  and  the  method 
employed  is  now  seen  to  have  made  use  of  the  property  of  dilatancy. 
The  measure  is  filled  over  full  and  the  top  struck  with  a  round  pin 
called  the  strake  or  strickle.  Tho  universal  art  is  to  put  tho  strake  end 
on  into  the  measure  before  commencing  to  fill  it,     Then  when  heapc4 
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full,  to  pnll  tbo  Btrako  gontly  out  and  strike  the  top ;  if  now  the 
moasuro  be  shaken  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  nine-tenths  fiilL 

Sand  presents  many  striking  phenomena  well  known  but  not 
hitherto  explained,  which  are  now  seen  to  be  simply  eyidenoe  of 
dilatancy. 

Every  one  who  walks  on  the  strand  must  have  been  painfully 
struck  with  the  difference  in  the  firmness  and  softness  of  the  sand  at 
different  times ;  letting  alone  when  it  is  quite  dry  and  loose.  At 
one  time  it  will  be  so  firm  and  hard  that  yon  may  walk  with  high 
heels  without  leaving  a  footprint ;  while  at  others,  although  the  sand  is 
not  dry,  one  sinks  in  so  aa  to  make  walking  painful.  Had  you  noticed 
you  would  have  found  that  the  sand  is  firm  as  the  tide  faUs,  and 
becomes  soft  again  after  it  has  been  left  diy  for  some  honrs.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  closed 
bags  with  water  and  air  in  the  interstices  of  the  sand.  The  tide 
leaves  the  sand,  though  apparently  dry  on  the  surface,  with  all  its 
interstices  perfectly  full  of  water  which  is  kept  up  to  tiie  surfiEtoe  of 
the  sand  by  capillary  attraction ;  at  the  same  time  the  water  is  perco- 
lating through  the  sand  from  the  sands  above  where  the  capillary 
action  is  not  su£&cient  to  hold  the  water.  When  the  foot  falls  on  thu 
water-saturated  sand,  it  tends  to  change  its  shape,  but  it  cannot  do 
this  without  enlarging  the  interstices — without  drawing  in  more 
water.  This  is  a  work  of  time,  so  that  the  foot  is  gone  again  before 
the  sand  has  yielded.  If  you  stand  still,  you  will  find  that  your  feet 
sink  more  or  less,  and  that  when  you  move,  the  sand  becomes  wet  all 
round  the  space  you  stood  on,  which  is  the  excess  of  water  you  have 
drawn  in,  set  free  by  the  sand  regaining  its  densest  form. 

One  phenomenon  attending  walking  on  firm  sand  is  very  striking ;  as 
the  foot  falls,  the  sand  all  round  appears  to  shoot  white  or  dry 
momentarily,  soon  becoming  dark  again.  This  is  the  suction  into 
the  enlarging  interstices  below  the  foot,  which  for  the  moment 
depresses  the  capillary  surface  of  the  water  below  that  of  the  sand. 

After  the  tide  has  left  the  sand  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  has  run  out  of  the  interstices,  leaving  them  full  of 
air,  which  by  expanding  allows  the  interstices  to  enlarge,  and  the 
foot  to  sink  in  far  enough  to  make  walking  unpleasant. 

If  wo  walk  on  sand  under  water,  it  is  always  more  or  less  soft,  for 
the  interstices  can  enlarge,  drawing  in  water  from  abovo. 

The  firmness  of  the  sand  is  thus  seen  to  be  due  to  the  interstices 
being  full  of  water,  and  to  the  capillary  action  or  surface  tension  of 
the  water  at  the  surface  of  the  sand.  This  capillary  action  will  hold 
the  water  up  in  the  sand  for  some  inches  or  feet,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  Uie  sand.  This  is  shown  by  a  somewhat  striking  experi- 
ment. If  sand  running  in  a  sti*eam  from  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel,  as  in  an  hour-glass,  fall  into  a  vessel  containing  a  slight 
depth  of  water,  the  sand  at  first  forms  an  island,  which  rises  above 
the  water.  The  sand  which  then  falls  on  the  top  of  this  island  is  dry 
as  it  fulls,  but  capillary  action  draws  up  the  water  which  fills  the 
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interstices  ajid  giree  the  sand  coherence.  The  island  grows  vertically, 
very  fmiy  and  ansuiuoB  the  form  of  a  column,  sometimes  with  braochcs 
like  a  tree  or  a  fern,  some  inches  or  even  a  foot  high.  The  Btrongth 
of  these  consists  in  the  surface  tension  of  the  water  preventing  air 
from  being  drawn  in  to  enlarge  the  interstices,  which  therefore 
cannot  change  shape;  it  is  therefore  another  evidence  of  dilataucj. 

By  substituting  an  impervious  cnYclope  for  the  surface  of  water, 
^miDess  of  sand  saturated  with  water  may  be  rendered  very  striking. 

Tliin  indiaruhbL'r  balloons,  which  may  be  easily  expanded  with  the 
mouth,  afl'ord  an  almost  transparent  envelope. 

Taking  one  with  about  six  jsints  of  sand  and  water  closed  without 
air,  there  being  more  water  than  will  Ml  the  interstices  at  the  densest, 
but  not  enough  to  allow  them  to  enlarge  to  the  full  ejctent.  When 
standing  on  the  table,  the  elasticity  of  the  envelope  given  is  a  rounded 
shnpe.  The  saod  has  settled  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  excess  of 
water  appears  al>ove  the  saiid,  the  surface  of  which  is  free.  The  bag 
may  b©  squeezed  and  its  shape  altered,  apparently  as  though  it  had 
no  firmness,  but  this  is  only  so  long  as  the  surface  is  free.  But  taking 
it  between  two  vertical  jdates  and  scpieezing,  at  first  it  submits, 
apparently  without  resistance,  when  all  at  once  it  comes  to  a  dead 
stop.  Turning  it  on  to  its  side,  a  G6-lb.  weight  produces  no  further 
alteration  of  shape;  but  on  removing  the  weigh t,  the  bag  at  onoe 
rottims  to  its  almost  rounded  shape. 

Putting  the  bag  now  between  two  vertical  plates,  and  slightly 
fihaking  while  squeezing^  so  as  to  keep  the  sand  at  its  densest,  while 
it  still  has  a  free  surface,  it  can  be  pressed  out  until  it  is  a 
broad  flat  plate.  It  is  still  soft  as  long  as  it  is  squeezed,  but  the 
moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  elasticity  of  the  bag  tends  to 
draw  it  back  to  its  rounded  form,  changing  its  shape,  enlarging  the 
interstices,  and  absorbing  the  excees  of  water ;  this  is  soon  gone,  and 
the  bag  remains  a  flat  cake  with  ^leculior  properties.  To  preeaures 
on  its  sides  it  at  once  yiehis,  such  pressures  having  nothing  to  over- 
come but  the  elasticity  of  the  bag,  for  change  of  shape  in  that 
direction  causes  the  sand  to  contract.  To  radial  pressures  on  its  rim, 
however,  it  is  perfectly  rigid,  as  such  pressures  tend  further  to  dilate 
tlie  sand ;  when  placed  on  its  edge,  it  bears  one  owt.  without 
flinching. 

If,  however,  while  snpportinj^  the  weight  it  is  pressed  sufficiently 
on  the  sides,  all  strength  vanishes,  and  it  is  again  a  rounded  bag  of 
loose  sand  and  water. 

By  shaking  the  bag  into  a  mould,  it  can  be  made  to  take  any 
shai^  ;  then,  by  drawing  ofi'  the  excess  of  water  and  olesiug  the  bag, 
the  sand  becomes  perfectly  rigid,  and  will  not  change  its  shape  without 
the  envclo|>e  be  torn  ;  no  amount  of  shaking  will  effect  a  change.  In 
this  way  bricks  can  be  ma*io  of  sand  or  tine  shot  full  of  water 
and  the  thinnest  indiarubber  envelope,  which  will  stand  as  much 
pressure  us  ordinary  bricks  without  change  of  shape  ;  also  |iermanent 
easts  uf  iSgurcs  may  be  taken. 
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I  liaye  now  shown  as  fnll^  as  time  will  allow,  the  experimente 
which  afford  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  the  property  of  dil«buioy,  and 
how  it  explains  natural  phenomena  hitherto  but  little  noticed. 

Beyond  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  property  of 
dilatancy,  these  experiments  have  no  direct  connection  with  gimTi- 
tation  or  the  physical  properties  of  matter. 

These  properties  cannot  be  deduced  by  direct  experimant  on 
granular  material,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  grainB  of  the 
medium  which  constitutes  the  aather  must  be  free  from  fnction, 
while  the  grains  with  which  we  work  are  subject  to  finotion.  Theee 
properties  can  only  be  deduced  by  mathematical  reasoning,  into 
which  I  will  not  drag  you  to-night.  I  will  merely  show  yoa  one 
or  two  or  throe  facts  which  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  how 
dilatancy  should  have  such  a  bearing  on  the  foundation  of  the 
universe. 

If  you  look  at  this  diagram,  you  see  it  represents  a  ball  snrromided 
by  a  continuous  mass  of  grain,  the  density  of  the  grains  being  indir 
cated  by  the  depth  of  colour.  If  that  baU  were  to  grow  in  volume, 
it  would  have  to  push  out  the  medium  on  all  sides,  and  in  that  way 
it  would  distort  the  groups  of  grains  or  change  their  form,  oaosing 
the  interstices  to  increase ;  those  nearer  the  ball  would  be  dis- 
torted more  than  those  further  away.  Then  the  interstices  of  these 
would  grow  the  most  rapidly,  and  those  adjacent  to  the  ball  would 
first  come  to  their  openest  order  for  furtiier  growth ;  these  would 
contract  somewhat,  those  a  little  further  away  would  reach  the 
openest  order,  and  if  the  process  of  growth  steadily  continued, 
we  should  have  a  series  of  undulations  of  density  commencing 
at  the  ball  and  moving  outwards ;  the  first  of  these  waves  of  open 
order  would  not,  however,  get  beyond  half  the  diameter  of  the 
ball  away.  The  diagram  represents  the  interstices  that  would 
result  if  a  single  grain  of  the  material  hod  grown  to  the  size  of  the 
ball,  pushing  iSie  medium  out  before  it.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that  the 
ball  should  have  grown,  to  produce  this  result ;  however  the  ball 
were  originally  placed,  if  it  were  moved  away  from  its  original  place 
it  would  assume  this  arrangement,  and  with  this  arrangement  it 
would  be  free  to  move.  Now,  although  I  cannot  attempt  to  enter 
upon  the  relation  between  the  density  of  the  medium  and  the  force 
of  attraction  between  two  bodies  in  it,  I  may  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact,  that  the  dilation  as  calculated  varies  exactly  as  the 
force  of  gravitation,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  an 
infinite  distance  till  close  to  the  ball,  and  then  goes  through  several 
undulations,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  variations  in  the  attraction 
of  bodies  necessary  to  explain  the  elasticity  and  cohesion  of  mole- 
cules. As  is  shown  in  the  other  diagrams,  these  undulations  in 
density,  which  may  be  experimentally  produced,  not  only  appear  to 
afford  a  clear  explanation  of  cohesion,  but  are  the  only  suggestion 
of  an  explanation  ever  made.  And  further,  similar  undulations  have 
been  found  necessary  to  explain  one  of  the  phenomena  of  light     My 
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reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  them  was  partly  an  experiment, 
which,  although  not  tho  raoBt  strikiDg,  is  tho  most  advanced  oiperi- 
ment  in  tho  direction  of  dilatancy, 

Tho  apparattiB  ie  that  represented  in  the  diagram ;  the  medium  is 
contained  in  the  large  elastic  bag ;  in  the  middle  of  this  hag  is  a 
small  hollow  elastic  ball,  which  can  be  expanded  hy  water  forced  in 
through  a  tube  passing  through  tho  medium  and  outside  ball ;  the 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  in  is  measured  by  a  mercury  gauge, 
the  water  being  forced  in  by  the  pressTire  of  the  mercury.  The 
medium  between  the  two  balls  is  sand  and  water,  and  is  connected 
with  a  gauge,  the  water  drawn  from  which  meafiures  the  dilation. 

The  full  pressure  of  30  inches  is  on  the  iuterior  ball,  but  produces 
no  expansion,  because  the  medium  outside  cannot  dilate  as  the  supply 
of  water  is  now  cut  off;  opening  tho  tap  to  admit  water  to  the  outer 
bdlj  it  at  once  draws  water.  It  has  now  drawn  3  oz. ;  in  tho  mean- 
time the  mercury  has  foilen,  showing  that  an  ounce  and  a  half  was 
admitted  to  the  interior  ball,  the  expanBioa  of  which  drew  the  water 
into  the  outer  envelope.  This  experiment  is  not  striking,  but  it  is 
definite,  and  enables  us  to  measure  the  dilation  consequent  on  a  given 
distortion. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  further  into  this  explanatioD,  so  I 
will  merely  state  that  the  ability  of  the  grains  of  a  medium  to  slide 
over  a  smooth  surface  has  been  experimentally  shown  to  produce 
phenomena  closely  resembling  the  conduction  of  electricity,  to  com- 
plete which  it  is  only  necessary  to  construct  the  medium  of  two 
difiEerent  sorts  of  grains,  difereiit  in  size  or  dififerent  in  shape,  the 
Boparation  of  which  would  afford  the  two  electricities  and  be  ti 
simple  way  out  of  the  dtMeulty  hitherto  foiinrl  in  explaining  the 
non-exhanBtibility  of  the  electricity  in  a  body.  Hitherto  the 
two  electric  fluids  have  been  supposed  to  reside  together  in 
the  matter  of  the  machine,  which,  however  much  has  been  with- 
drawn, baa  never  sho\^ii  signs  of  exhaustion.  lu  the  dilatant  hypo- 
thesis these  electricities  are  the  two  constituents  of  the  aether  which 
the  machine  separates^  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  tho  ordinary 
eJectrical  machine  resembles  in  all  essential  particulars  the  machines 
used  by  seedsmen  for  separating  two  kinds  of  seed,  trefoil  and  rye- 
grass, which  grow  together ;  as  long  as  there  is  a  supply  of  the  mixture, 
the  machine  is  never  exhausted* 

This  dilatant  hypothesis  of  Bther  is  very  promising,  although  it 
cannot  bo  put  forward  as  proved  until  it  has  been  worked  out  in 
detail,  which  will  take  long.  In  the  meantime  it  is  put  forward 
mainly  to  excite  interest  in  the  property  of  dilatancy  to  tho  discovery 
of  which  it  has  led.  This  property,  now  that  it  has  once  been  reeog- 
nisod,  is  quite  independent  of  any  hypothesis,  and  offers  a  new  field 

B^sophical  and  mathematical  research  quite  independent  of  the 
[0.  E.] 
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The  Winga  of  Birds. 

The  power  of  flying  through  the  air  is  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  class  of  Birds.  Although  some  members  of  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  Vertebrates— the  l^its  among  Mammals,  the 
extinct  pterodactyle  among  Reptiles,  the  flying  fishes  among  Pisces — 
possess  this  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  these  are  all  exceptional 
forms,  whereas  in  birds  the  faculty  of  flight  is  the  rule,  its  absence 
the  exception.  Among  Invertebrates  tliis  power  is  possessed  in  a  yezy 
complete  degree  by  the  greater  number  of  insects. 

In  the  normal  structure  of  tho  vertebrate  animals  there  are  two 
pairs  of  limbs,  anterior  and  posterior,  never  more.  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  one  pair,  and  sometimes  both,  are  suppressed,  being 
rudimentary,  functionless,  or  entirely  absent.  Flight  is  always  per- 
formed by  the  anterior  or  pectoral  pair,  more  or  less  modified  for  the 
purpose.  The  super-addition  of  wings  to  arms,  as  in  the  pictorial 
representations  of  angels,  has  no  counterpart  in  nature.  The  wings  of 
the  bird,  the  bat,  the  pterodactyle,  and  flying  fish,  are  the  homologues 
of  the  arms  of  man,  the  fore-legs  of  beasts.  In  the  flying  fish  the 
power  is  gained  simply  by  an  enlargement  of  the  pectoral  fin,  and  the 
function  is  very  imperfect ;  in  the  pterodactyle,  by  immense  elonga- 
tion of  one  (the  outer)  finger,  and  extension  of  the  skin  between 
it  and  the  side  of  the  body;  in  the  bats,  by  elongation  of  the 
four  outer  fingers,  and  extension  of  a  web  of  skin  between  them  and 
the  body.  In  the  bird  the  flying  organ  is  constructed  mainly  of 
epidermic  structures,  peculiar  outgrowths  from  the  surface,  called 
/?a<Aer«— modifications  of  the  same  tissue  which  constitutes  the  hair, 
horns,  scales,  or  noils  of  other  animals.  Feathers  are  met  with  only 
in  birds,  and  are  found  in  all  the  existing  members  of  the  class,  con- 
stituting the  general  covering  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  framework  to  which  the  broad  expanse  formed  by  the  feathers 
is  attached  is  composed  of  bones,  essentially  resembling  those  of  the 
fore-limb  of  other  vertebrates.  The  distal  8i>gmont,  manus,  or  hand, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  birds,  has  three  metacarpal  bones  and  digits, 
the  former  being  more  or  less  united  together  in  the  adult  state.    ITie 
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appear  to  correspond  with  tho  pollcx,  index,  and  mcdius  of  the 
typical  pcntadactylo  roanns;  the  second  is  always  the  longest.  Both 
it  and  the  poUex  fre<iueiitly  bear  email  horny  claws  at  their  extremity, 
concealtKl  among  the  feathers  and  function le&s,  but  very  eigiiificant 
in  relation  to  the  probable  original  condition  of  the  avian  wing.  These 
claws  are  altogether  distinct  from  the  largo,  and  often  functional,  spurs 
developed  in  many  species  from  the  edge  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
resembling  both  in  use  and  situation  the  corresponding  weapons  in 
the  hind  feet.  The  third  digit  does  not  hear  a  second  phalanx  or 
claw  in  any  existing  bird. 

The  quills,  remiges,  or  flight  feathers  attached  to  the  bones  of  the 
manuB  (called  "  primaries  ")»  never  exceed  twelve  in  number,  and  aro 
(as  has  been  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Wray)  in  tho  very  great 
majority  of  birds  distributed  as  follows  :^Six,  or  in  some  few  cases 
(flamingo,  storks,  grebes,  &c.),  seven  to  the  metacarpus;  of  tho 
rmnainder  or  digital  feathers,  one  {ad-fligiial)  is  attai^hcd  close  to  tho 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  rests  on  the  phalanx  of  tho 
third  digit ;  two  (mid-difjiial)  have  their  bases  attached  to  tlio  broad 
dorsal  surfaco  of  tho  basal  phalanx  of  the  second  digit,  which  is 
grooved  to  receivo  them  ;  the  remainder  (prse^diijital)  are  attached 
to  the  second  phalanx  of  the  same  digit.  These  last  vary  greatly 
in  development,  in  fact  their  variations  constitute  the  most  iniportant 
structural  diflerences  of  tho  wing.  In  mosfc  birde  there  are  two ;  tho 
proximal  one  well  developed,  the  distal  always  nidimentary ;  but  the 
former  may  show  every  degree  of  shortening,  until  it  l>ecomcs  quite 
rudimentary,  or  even  altogetlicr  absent,  as  in  FringiUidm  and  otlier 
"  nine-primaried  '*  birds,  in  which  there  are  six  metacarpal  remiges, 
one  ad-digital,  two  mid-digital,  and  no  prfedigitals,  or  only  a  very 
rudimentary  one.  The  smaller  feathers  at  tho  base  of  tho  quills,  called 
upper  and  under  coverts,  have  an  equally  regular  arrangement.  The 
webs  or  vanes  of  all  the  flight-feathers  are  made  up  of  a  series  of 
parallel  "  barbs  '*  which  cohere  together  by  means  of  minute  book- 
lets, and  so  preeent  a  continuous,  solid,  resisting  surfaoo  to  the  air* 

Such  is  the  chartueteristic  structure  of  the  wing  in  almoBt  all 
earinate  birds,  whether  powerfully  developed  for  flight,  as  in  the 
eagles,  albatroBses,  or  swifts,  or  whether  reduced  in  size  and  power 
to  practically  useless  organs,  as  in  the  extinct  great  auk,  the  dodo 
and  its  kindred,  weka  rail,  notornis,  cneraiorniSj  &c.,  most  of 
which,  being  inhabitants  of  islands  containing  no  destructive  land 
mammals,  appear  to  have  lost  the  principal  inducement,  and  with 
it  the  power,  to  fly; 

In  the  pengoins  (Spheniscomorphm)  tho  feathery  covering  of  the 
wing  entirely  departs  from  the  normal  type.  Each  feather  is  like  a 
flattened  scale  frayed  out  at  the  edges,  tho  barbs  are  non-ooherent 
and  hftvo  no  booklets.  They  form  an  imhricatid  covering  of  both 
iurfaces  of  the  wing,  including  the  broad  patagium  which  extends  from 
the  cubital  side  of  tho  limb,  but  appear  to  have  no  definite  relation  to 
the  bones,  and  cannot  be  divided  into  distinct  groups^  corresponding 
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to  those  described  aboye.    The  stractiire  of  the  wing  flepantee  Hki 
penguins  sharply  from  all  the  other  carinate  birds. 

The  Batit®,  or  birds  without  keel  to  the  stemuiii,  form  another  Ter] 

distinct  group,  distinguished  hj  the  rudimentary  or  imperfect  eon 

dition  of  the  remiges  or  quills,  which  never  have  coherent  barbs  anc 

are  therefore  unfitted  to  the  purpose  of  flight.    In  the  ostrich  an< 

rhea  the  bones,  though  comparatiyely  small,  are  distinct  and  complete 

and  the  feathers  large  and  definitely  arranged.    The  emu,  cassowarj 

and  apteryx  show  various  degrees  of  degeneration,  which  apparentl;] 

culminated  in  the  dinornis,  no  trace  of  a  wing-bone  of  which  bine 

has  ever  been  found.    The  question  which  naturally  presents  itsel 

with  regard  to  these  birds  is,  whether  they  represent  a  stage  througl 

which  all  have  passed  before  acquiring  perfect  wings,  or  whetho 

they  are  descendants  of  birds  which  had  once  such  wings,  but  whid 

have  become  degraded  by  want  of  use.    In  the  absence  of  pakMmto 

I  logical  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  decide  this  point.    The  oomplei 

structure  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  ostrich's  wing,  with  its  tw< 

distinct  claws,  rather  points  to  its  direct  descent  from  the  reptiliai 

hand,  without  ever  having  passed  through  the  stage  of  a  flying  organ 

The  function  of  locomotion  being  entirely  performed  by  powerfully 

developed  hind-legs,  and  the  beak  mounted  on  the  long  flexible  necl 

being  sufficient  for  the  offices  commonly  performed  by  hands,  thi 

fore-limbs  appear  to  have  degenerated  or  disappeared,  just  as  th 

hind-limbs  of  the  whales  disappeared  when  their  locomotory  function 

]  were  transferred  to  the  taiL     This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  grea 

j'  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  wings  of  the  flyin( 

I  birds  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  Archseopteryx  of  the  Solenhofei 

'  beds  of  Jurassic  age,  as  in  this  most  remarkable  animal,  half  lizard  an< 

half  bird,  the  process  of  modification  from  hand  to  perfect  flying  bird  i 

.:<  clearly  demonstrated.     The  three  digits  which  in  the  existing  form 

\\  are  more  or  less  pressed  together  and  imperfect,  still  retain  their  free 

\\  dom  and  complete  number  of  phalanges,  and  are  each  armed  wit) 

;|  terminal  claws,  while  the  flight  feathers  and  remiges  of  the  cubital 

'  metacarpal,  and  digital   series  are   fully  developed   and  evidentl; 

functional.     The  earlier  stages  in  which  the  outer  digits  were  stil 

present,  and  the  feathers  imperfectly  formed  or  merely  altered  scalec 

are  not  yet  in  evidence. 

Some  conception  of  the  process  by  which  a  wing  may  have  beei 
formed  may  also  bo  derived  from  the  study  of  the  growth  of  feather 
on  the  feet* of  some  domestic  varieties  of  pigeons  and  poultry,  illnstra 
tions  of  which  were  shown  at  the  lecture. 

[W.  H.  F.] 
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William  Huggins,  Esq.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 
in  the  Cbair. 

A.  A.  Common,  Esq.  F.R.S.  MM.l. 

Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Astronomy. 

In  many  kinds  of  astronomical  work  the  old  method  of  direct  observa- 
tion seems  likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  use  of  photography ;  and 
the  astronomer  of  the  near  future,  instead  of  examining  with  eye 
and  telescope  the  various  objects  of  the  heavens,  will  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  automatic  records  they  leave  on  the  sensitive  plate.  In  some 
work  this  state  of  things  already  exists,  and  its  extension  to  all  kinds 
seems  but  a  matter  of  time.  It  appears  strange  that  any  indirect 
way  of  seeing  an  object  can  be  better  than  the  direct  way,  but  in 
some  cases  we  shall  certainly  find  it  to  be  so.  Between  the  construc- 
tion of  the  eye  and  of  the  apparatus  of  the  photographer  there  are 
many  points  of  great  similarity.  Both  have  optical  means  of  produc- 
ing an  image,  a  camera,  or  dark  chamber  to  keep  out  other  light  thim 
that  going  to  form  this  image;  and  both  have  a  similar  screen  on 
which  this  image  is  received.  It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
action  of  the  screen  in  dealing  with  the  image  that  the  distinctive 
difference  becomes  apparent.  In  the  eye  the  retina  receives  this 
image,  and  in  some  occult  way  the  impressions  are  carried  to  the 
brain.  With  the  sensitive  plate  the  varying  amount  of  light  that 
makes  up  the  images  produces  corresponding  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  film  which  allows  the  reproduction  of  this  image  in  a 
visible  form  afterwards. 

As  I  understand  the  action  of  the  eye,  the  retina  acts  only  as  a 
transmitter  of  the  sensations  produced  on  its  delicate  structure  by  the 
image ;  and  the  brain  records  these  sensations  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect manner  according  to  its  capacity  to  deal  with  all  those  sensations 
that  are  transmitted ;  hence  the  power  of  the  eye  is  limited  by  the 
power  of  the  brain  to  record,  and  this  is  evidently  in  many  cases  loss 
than  tliat  of  the  eye  to  perceive,  whilst  the  power  of  the  eye  itself  is 
limited  in  more  than  one  important  point  as  regards  our  subject,  the 
retina  becoming  insensible  to  an  image  however  perfect  if  insufficiently 
illuminated.  With  the  sensitive  plate  the  measure  of  the  efiective 
light  of  an  image  is  not,  as  in  the  eye,  the  amount  going  to  form  the 
image,  but  the  total  amount  that  can  be  accumulated  by  a  sufficiently 
long  exposure.  Hence,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that  I  have  else- 
where before  mentioned,  that  a  certain  object  such  as  a  star  or  nebula, 
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that  would  bo  just  boyond  the  power  of  the  eye,  howerer  Icmg  the 
gazing  was  continued,  could  be  photographed  with  a  sdBoiently  l<mg 
exposure ;  and  this  holds  good  whateyer  optical  power  be  employed 
to  increase  the  amount  of  light  brought  to  the  eye ;  as  with  the  flame 
optical  power,  tho  power  of  the  sensitive  plate,  if  allowed  sufficient 
exposure,  will  always  be  greater.  There  is  from  this  another  conse- 
quence : — The  enlargement  of  an  image  produced  by  a  telescope  is 
limited  in  one  direction  by  the  light,  faint  objects  becoming  too  €unt 
to  be  seen  if  greatly  enlarged,  the  sensitive  plate,  however,  may  still 
utilise  this  image.  There  are  other  points  of  difference  between  the 
action  of  the  retina  and  of  the  sensitive  plate.  The  power  of  the 
latter  is  greater  to  record  rays  of  light  of  quicker  vibration,  and  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  photographs  of  celestial  objects  radiating 
light  that  the  eye  is  not  adapted  to  receive ;  and  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  plates  may  be  prepared  that  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
visual  rays  so  that  the  magnitudes  of  stars  in  stellar  photographs 
would  agree  with  magnitudes  as  obtained  by  the  eye. 

Though  the  image  seems  to  be  clearly  formed  in  the  eye  over  a 
large  angular  extent,  the  central  parts  only  are  clearly  seen,  and  the 
imago  bos  to  be  traversed  across  this  central  part  piece  by  piece  to  be 
properly  examined. 

With  the  sensitive  plate,  the  image,  no  matter  how  complex,  acts 
equally  over  its  extent  and  records  itself  with  fidelity. 

As  was  well  said  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  de  la  Bue,  who  has  been 
rightly  called  the  father  of  astronomical  photography, ''  the  sensitive 
film  is  a  retina  that  never  forgets." 

I  will  try  and  show  to-night  how  important  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  eye  observations  and  the  work  done  by  photography 
may  become ;  not  only  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  visual  observa- 
tions have  been  used,  but  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  micrometer 
attached  to  the  telescope  has  been  the  only  means  of  accurate  observa- 
tions. Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  our  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  earliest  application  of  photography  to  a  celestial  object  was 
made  by  Professor  J.  W.  Draper  in  1840  within  one  year  of  the 
announcement  by  Daguerre  of  the  details  of  the  photographic  process 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  Professor  Draper 
obtained  a  picture  of  the  moon  in  twenty  minutes,  using  a  lens  and  a 
heliostat 

An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  was  to  this  effect : — 

*'  March  23,  1840. — Dr.  Draper  announced  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  representation  of  the  moon's  surface  by  the  daguerreo- 
type. The  time  occupied  was  twenty  minutes,  and  the  size  of  the 
figure  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Daguerre  had  attempted  the  same 
thing  but  did  not  succeed.  This  is  the  first  time  that  anything  like 
a  distinct  representation  of  the  moon's  surface  has  been  obtained. — 
Signed,  Bobert  H.  Brownne,  Secretary." 

Bemembering  that  this  entry  was  made  less  than  one  year  after 
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the  pnblication  of  Dagiierre's  process,  the  negative  statement  that 
Dagtieire  had  failed  where  Draper  had  flwcceedod,  is  strange ;  and  the 
aJlnaion  to  the  distinct  representation  of  the  moon^s  eurface  rather 
implies  that  other  re  presentation  a  existetl.  It  is,  however,  the  earliest 
record  I  can  find,  and  wo  may  consider  it  the  starting-point. 

Beyond  experimental  work  little  seems  to  have  been  done  with  the 
daguerreotype. 

Some  astronomers,  notably  G.  P.  Bond  in  America,  assisted  by 
two  skilful  photographers,  with  the  15-inch  refractor  of  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  obtained  photographs  of  some  of  the  brighter 
stars,  and  also  some  very  fair  pictures  of  the  moon,  that  were 
exhibited  at  the  1851  Exhibition  in  London,  aad  also  at  a  meetiDg  of 
the  R.A.S.  in  May  of  that  year ;  and  some  solar  and  spectroseopio 
work  was  also  done  in  Europe. 

The  important  fact  of  the  possibility  of  thue  getting  pictures  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  was  established,  so  that  with  tbo  introduction 
of  the  collotlion  process  in  1851,  with  its  great  advantages  over 
the  difficult  and  costly  daguerreotype,  astrononiicAl  photography 
was  taken  up  and  soon  became  firmly  estahlisbed.  From  this 
time  its  history  became  a  record  of  continual  advance,  delayodt  it  is 
true,  from  time  to  time  by  the  want  of  improvement  in  instrument  or 
method^  when  further  extensions  of  the  art  were  attempted,  in  every 
oifle  witli  ultimate  snooess* 

Of  the  early  workers  with  the  collodion  process,  and  the  more 
recent  workers  with  the  modern  gelatine  or  dry  plate  prcx^ess,  and  the 
persevering  and  skilful  way  they  have  dealt  with  the  diificultios  that 
always  surround  a  new  art,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak,  except  inci- 
dentally. Time  would  not  allow  m©  to  do  so  here,  nor  is  it  part  of 
my  purpose  ;  my  object  Ix-^ing  rather  to  deal  with  the  results  obtained, 
to  speak  of  this  new  art  or  method  of  asti-onomical  observation  and 
record^  than  to  give  an  account  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  made 
it  what  it  now  is.  I  propose  to  eihihit  by  the  electric  lantcini  such 
specimens  of  early  and  recent  work  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  for 
this  purpose,*  and  from  which  I  think  you  may  form  an  idea  as  to  the 
;ent  value  of  photography  as  an  aid  to  astronomy,  and  the  probable 
ter  aid  it  may  in  future  become. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  al  though  the  art  of  photography  is  now 
known  to  iklmoet  Qyerj  one,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  ahout  the 
thi^ee  prooesses  I  have  mentioned,  the  daguerreotype,  the  collodion, 
and  the  gelatine  or  dry  plate  process,  and  also  txy  give  very  shortly 
a  general  idea  of  the  instruments  and  methods  in  use  by  the  astrono- 
mical photographer. 

For  an  account  of  the  daguerreotype  one  has  to  refer  to  the  text 
works,  as  it  is  not  now  in  general  use.    Shortly  it  may  be  described 


*  For  the  loan  of  aome  of  the  photograpbi  exhibited  I  am  indebted  to  tbo 
kindneM  of  l^It.  Crookea,  Dr.  de  la  Bue,  Mr.  Lookyer,  mn\  Captain  Abney,  aud 
aluo  to  th€  Brothcra  Henry  of  Parla  for  ftpecimend  of  tbeir  recent  work. 
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as  the  use  of  a  polished  sorface  of  silver  (usnallj  sappoiied  by  a  thin 
backing  of  copper)  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  iodine  so  as  to 
form  a  film  of  sensitive  iodide  of  silver,  that  may  be  acted  npon  by  light, 
and  afterwards  developed  by  the  vapour  of  mercury.  Although  not 
now  used  for  astronomical  work,  it  may  be  that  owing  to  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  image  formed  by  the  silver  compound  and  the 
backing  that  supports  it,  it  will  be  found  to  have  advantages  in  cases 
where  delicate  measurements  are  required,  that  the  other  processes 
may  not  have. 

The  collodion  and  gelatine  (or  dry  plate)  processes  are  so  called 
from  the  nature  of  the  medium  that  is  used  to  cany  the  sensitive 
salts  of  silver  during  exposure  to  the  action  of  light.  The  chief 
difference  between  them,  beyond  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the 
latter,  is  that  with  the  collodion  plate  the  process  of  preparation, 
exposure,  and  development  must  be  part  of  a  continuous  operation 
taken  in  due  order  and  time,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus, 
and  the  chemicals  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency,  ready  to  band, 
conditions  not  easy  to  attend  to  in  astronomical  photography,  and 
when  long  exposures  are  to  be  given,  hardly  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  the  gelatine  process  the  plates  can  be  prepared  beforehand 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  almost  any  time  may  elapse  before 
use.  The  exposure  of  the  plate  may  take  place  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  the  development  made  at  any  suitable  time  afterwar& ;  all 
advantages  for  astronomical  work  that  are  obvious ;  and  in  addition, 
there  is  the  important  advantage  of  the  greatest  sensitiveness,  on 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  success  so  much  depends  when  it 
becomes  a  question  of  dealing  with  a  small  amount  of  light.  Each 
process  has  its  particular  advantages  of  which  the  specialist  may  avail 
himself;  but  the  gelatine  dry  plate  is  far  beyond  the  others  for 
nearly  every  class  of  astronomical  work. 

With  regard  to  tlie  instruments  and  methods  of  work,  while  the 
main  principles  are  adhered  to,  modifications  have  to  be  made  to 
suit  different  classes  of  work.  These  will  bo  briefly  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  photographs.  In  all  cases  there  must  be  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  this  image  must  fall  exactly  on  the  sensitive  plate, 
and  be  kept  there  during  exposure. 

The  image  produced  by  a  telescope  reflecting  or  refracting  is 
generally  used  direct ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  sun,  where 
the  large  amount  of  light  rendered  enlargement  advantageous,  until 
quite  recently  the  primary  image  was  always  used,  it  being  thought 
tiiut  with  the  small  amount  of  light  generally  at  disposal  it  was  better 
to  get  a  picture  thus  and  then  enlarge  it  afterwards  than  to  enlarge 
the  first  image  and  so  increase  the  time  of  exposure  and  all  the 
trouble  that  comes  from  atmospheric  and  instrumental  tremors,  and 
other  causes. 

We  shall  see  how  much  has  been  gained  by  departing  from  this 
old  plan  and  using  an  enlarged  image  when  wo  come  to  examine  the 
photographs  of  the  planets. 
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Jn  the  method  of  working  there  is  one  important  difference  between 
that  followed  by  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  phot^^grapber.  Without 
exception,  ovorytbing  that  the  latter  has  to  photograph  is  in  continual 
apparent  motion,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  proper  motion  of  the  object  itself.  This  necessitatea  the  use 
of  an  equatorial  mouDting  to  carry  tiio  photographic  apparatus,  with 
clockwork  to  give  it  a  regular  motion  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  earth.  Even  then  the  difficulties  of  keeping  the  tolescope 
moving  for  one  or  more  hours  without  allowing  deviation  of  tho 
image  on  tbe  sensitivo  plate  of  a  j^^y^  of  an  inch  during  this  time, 
taxes  very  severely  the  powers  of  tbe  observer ;  for,  every  such  long 
©xpoflnre  must  be  watched  not  only  to  correct  irregularities  of  the 
clockj  but  other  slight  though  important  movement;?,  duo  to  change 
of  refraction  and  other  causes,  which,  if  not  imraediately  corrected, 
would  spoil  tho  picture*  These  mecbanical  difficulties,  however,  aro 
not  insurmountable,  as  will  be  seen  from  some  of  the  photographs  I 
sball  show ;  and  as  instruments  improve  and  workers  gain  experience 
they  will  become  less. 

There  are  many  technical  details  of  extreme  interest  to  the  worker, 
which  it  is  hardly  neceBsary  to  name  to-night. 

The  light  from  the  different  celestial  bodies  variea  greatly  in 
intensity.  Between  that  from  our  sun  and  that  from  the  faintest 
nebula  or  star  that  can  bo  seen,  there  is  such  an  immense  difference, 
that  their  relative  omonnta  can  hardly  be  expresaod  by  figures. 

Dr.  Huggins  estimaieB  the  light  of  the  faintest  nebula  that  can 
bo  ieen  with  a  moderately  largo  instrument  as  equal  to  ^rniim  ^^  the 
light  of  a  single  standard  candle  viewed  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mUe,  that  is,  that  such  a  caudle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflT  ia  20^000  times 
more  brilliant  than  the  nebula. 

Tho  astronomer,  who  deals  with  both,  has  therefore  need  of  all  his 
art  to  i*edtico  the  light  in  the  one  case  to  that  enitable  for  his  pur* 
p066 ;  and  to  utilise  every  ray  he  can  get  in  the  other,  regulating  the 
exposure  for  the  one  to  a  minute  fraction  of  a  second,  and  extending 
for  the  otlier  to  hours. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  light-giving  power  ore  comprised 
all  other  celestial  objects. 

For  tho  purpose  of  convenience  I  will  take  the  photographs, 
which  1  projioBe  to  show  you,  iu  the  following  order:— (1)  those 
of  the  sun;  (2)  tbe  moon;  (3)  the  stars;  (4)  planets;  (5)  nebulae; 
and  (6)  comets ;  giving  in  nearly  every  case  an  early  photograph  and 
a  recent  one  for  comparison  ;  and,  where  I  can,  a  specimen  of  the  work 
of  eye  and  hand  that  may  bo  directly  compared  with  a  photograph  of 
the  same  object. 

With  the  sun  there  are  two  distinct  phenomena  to  observe: 
(1)  tho  physical  aspect  of  his  surface,  with  the  remarkable  spots 
and  markings  that  are  frequently  visible;  and  (2)  the  wonderful 
prominences  liud  corona  that  surrounds  the  eun  and  becomes  visible 
when  he  is  eclipsed. 
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The  first  important  photograph  of  the  snrfaoe  of  the  Ban  i 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  de  la  Boe,  July  24th,  1861. 

The  photograph  I  show  is  one  copied  from  a  pictnie^  itself  a 
reproduction,  without  retouch,  of  the  original  negative. 

(Photographs  of  the  surface  of  the  sun,  by  Janssen,  were  alflo 
shown.) 

Berkowski,  in  the  eclipse  of  the  28th  July,  1851,  took  by  the 
daguerreotype  the  first  photograph  showing  the  corona  and  promi- 
nences, and  Dr.  de  la  Hue  in  1860  took  the  first  good  photograpliB 
of  the  prominences,  and  obtained  traces  of  the  corona,  using  the 
collodion  process. 

In  1869,  Professor  Stephen  Alexander  obtained  at  Ollumwa  the 
first  good  photographs  of  the  corona. 

(Photographs  of  the  corona  and  prominences,  by  General  Tennant, 
Dr.  de  la  Rue,  and  Captain  Abney  were  shown.) 

Since  this  time,  photography  has  been  used  at  every  total  edipae 
that  has  been  observed,  with  increasing  success. 

In  speaking  of  these  corona  photographs,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  important  work  of  Dr.  Huggins  in  photographing  the 
uneclipsed  corona.  He  himself  has  lately  given  an  account  of  the 
methods  he  employs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  his  skilful 
direction  we  shall  see  the  same  successful  advances  as  those  we  can 
mark  in  every  branch  of  astronomical  photography  ;  although  it  is  a 
work  which  many  of  those  who  know  the  great  difficulties  to  bo 
encountered  would  hardly  have  dared  to  attempt. 

Photographs  of  the  moon  are  so  easy  to  obtain  that  she  has 
received  more  attention  than  any  other  celestial  object ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  with  less  improvement,  the  pictures  taken  by  Butherford 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  not  being  yet  surpassed. 

Now,  however,  that  we  can  safely  enlarge  the  primary  image 
without  unduly  prolonging  the  exposure  we  may  soon  expect  photo- 
graphs of  portions  of  the  moon  that  will  be  far  beyond  anything 
hitherto  done,  or  possible,  where  the  whole  image  is  attempted. 

[Photographs  of  the  moon,  by  Mr.  Crookes,  Dr.  de  la  Bue,  and 
others,  were  shown.] 

With  the  stars  photography  has  recently  been  most  successful. 

Rutherford,  in  1864,  completed  a  photographic  objective  of 
11|  inches  aperture  and  14  feet  focal  length,  with  which  he  obtained 
some  very  fine  photographs.  Some  of  his  remarks,  written  in  1864,* 
in  connection  with  the  future  of  astronomical  photography,  are  so 
interesting  at  the  present  time  that  I  will  repeat  them.  "  Since 
the  completion  of  the  photographic  objective,  but  one  night  has 
occurred  Tthe  6th  of  March)  with  a  fine  atmosphere,  and  on  that 
occasion  tne  instrument  was  occupied  with  the  moon  ;  so  that  as  yet 
I  have  not  tested  its  powers  upon  the  close  double  stars,  2''  being 

*  *  Amoricau  Joiurual  of  Science  and  Art/  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxlx.  p.  308. 
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the  nearest  pair  it   has  been   tried   npon.     Tbia   distance  is  quite 
manageftble  provided  the  stars  are  of  nearly  eq^mal  magnitude. 

•*  Tlie  pow-or  to  obt-ain  images  of  tbe  ninth  magnitude  stars  with  so 
moderate  an  aperttu'e  promises  to  doTelop  and  increase  tlie  application 
of  photography  to  the  mapping  of  the  sidereal  heavens  and  in  some 
measure  to  realLao  the  hopes  which  have  so  long  been  deferred  and 
disappointed, 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  camera-box  capable  of 
exposing  a  surface  sufQcient  to  obtain  a  map  of  two  degrees  squaroi 
and  with  injatrumouts  of  large  aperture  wo  may  hope  to  reach  much 
amaller  stars  than  I  have  yet  taken.  There  is  also  every  probability 
that  the  chemistry  of  photogi'aphy  will  be  very  much  improved  and 
more  sensitive  methods  devised." 

In  the  light  of  recent  work  these  words  are  almost  prophetic. 
The  sensitive  methods  have  been  devised,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
anticipations  formed  by  Eutherford  in  1864  are  in  1886  not  only 
fulfilled  but  exceeded.  It  is  in  stellar  photography  that  the 
astronomer  will  be  most  benefited  by  the  immense  saving  of  labour 
in  making  charts;  a  single  plate  taken  in  one  hour  showing  in  their 
proper  relative  place  and  in  their  relative  photographic  magnitudes, 
all  the  stars  down  to  the  fifteenth  magnitude  over  an  area  of  about  six 
degrees — a  result  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  obtain  by  the 
usual  method  of  eye  observation  and  measure. 

[PhotographB  of  the  stars  round  Alfcair,  taken  in  1883,  of  part  of 
Orion,  taken  in  1884  by  the  speaker,  and  some  of  the  recent  plates  of 
stars  and  double  stars,  by  the  Brothers  Henry  of  Paris,  were  shown, 
with  a  companion  plate  of  simihir  parts  of  the  sky  as  shown  on 
Argelander's  maps,  showing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  stales  shown  by  one  hour's  exposure,  in  one  case  ten  times  as  many 
stars  being  on  the  photogi'aphic  plate  as  on  the  same  area  of  the  map,] 

The  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  photographed  by  Dr. do  la  Rue 
and  others  in  tlie  early  days  of  photography,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  copies,  or  even  a  sight  of  any  of  these  earlier  ones,  but  I 
have  some  of  my  own  work  that  will  enable  you  to  see  the  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  since  1876. 

[Photographs  of  Saturn  from  1877  and  of  Jupiter  from  1878  were 
shown,  including  some  of  the  recent  work  of  the  Brothers  Henry  of 
Paris,  showing  the  groat  advance  obtained  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
primary  image.] 

With  nobul©,  although  the  work  has  been  all  done  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Dr,  Draper,  in  1880,  obtained  a  very  promising  picture  of  the 
Orion  nebula,  and  1  was  able  in  1883  (after  trials  commencing  in  1879) 
to  get,  with  a  three-foot  reflector,  some  very  fair  photographs.  A  com- 
parison with  the  hiBt  drawing  will  show  the  chief  |)oiuts  of  difference. 

Other  nebulffi  have  been  photographed  by  myself  and  others,  and 
the  power  of  the  photogi-aph  to  portray  those  mysterious  shapes  has 
beeii  thoroughly  demonstrated. 
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In  a  recent  photograph  of  the  Pleiades,  which  the  MIC.  Henry 
havo  taken,  they  have  obtained  a  picture  of  a  nebnla  near  Mu*  that 
has  not  been  seen  before,  and  which  has  since  been  seen  with  the  great 
telescope  at  Pulkowa  in  Russia — a  telescope  Terj  much  larger  than 
that  with  which  the  photograph  was  taken. 

On  this  plate  part  of  the  nebnla  near  Merope  is  also  shown. 

[Photographs  of  Orion  with  exposnres  of  from  1  to  80  minutes 
were  shown,  and  also  photographs  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  BondSy 
Lord  Hosse,  Tronvelot,  and  others,  for  comparison.] 

Of  comets,  I  have  here  copies  of  two  of  the  photographs  taken 
at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  in  1882.  These  pictures  may  be  called 
photographs  of  stars  from  the  immense  number  that  have  impressed 
themselves  on  the  plate. 

To  others  as  well  as  to  myself,  these  photographs  came  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  power  of  photography  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  probably 
to  them  that  the  increased  attention  lately  given  to  stellar  photo- 
graphy is  due. 

There  are  other  applications  of  photography  to  the  work  of  the 
astronomer  besides  those  I  have  mentioned. 

By  the  analysis  of  the  light  that  comes  to  us  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  the  spectroscope  tells  us  what  elementary  substances  exist  in 
those  bodies  and  in  this  most  delicate  research  photography  has 
played  a  most  important  part,  especially  in  dealing  with  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  that  the  eye  is  not  able  to  grasp. 

The  fleeting  image  that  requires  all  the  care  that  the  mind  can 
give  to  interpret  is  recorded  by  means  of  photography,  and  can  then 
be  studied  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Such  photographs  cannot  be  shown  in  the  same  way  as  those  I 
have  shown  you  to-night,  nor  can  they  be  rendered  intelligible  except 
to  the  very  few  who  have  made  the  consideration  their  study. 

The  recording  of  the  passage  of  a  star  past  the  wires  of  a  transit 
instrument  has  always  hitherto  been  done  by  the  eye,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  here  photography  may  come  in  for  this  purpose,  and 
render  such  observations  free  from  personal  equation,  as  tiie  allowance 
that  has  to  be  made  for  different  powers  of  different  brains  to  record 
an  event  is  called  by  astronomers. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  photography  will  be  available  to 
record  the  paths  of  meteors  and  thus  aid  in  a  research  that  is  engag- 
ing more  attention  every  day. 

The  discovery  of  minor  planets  by  means  of  photography  cannot 
be  helped  when  such  photographs  of  the  heavens  as  those  taken  by 
the  MM.  Henry  are  produced  consecutively,  a  comparison  from  time 
to  time  being  sufi&cient  to  detect  the  displacement  in  position  that 
they  must  undergo,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Uranus  had 
not  been  discovered  by  Horschel,  and  in  consequence  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  position  this  planet  should  have  occupied,  and  those 
it  did  occupy  owing  to  the  attraction  of  Neptune,  and  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  this  planet  by  the  entirely  theoretical  investigations  of 
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Professors  Adams  and  Levorrier,  both  would  have  been  discovered 
eventually  by  photography.  And  if  there  is  now,  as  some  suppose 
there  is — and  there  is  nothing  against  such  a  supposition — another 
major  planet  beyond  Neptune,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  will  be 
thus  discovered. 

In  thus  bringing  before  you  all  those  wonderful  things  that  can  be 
done  by  photography  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  quite  a  new 
thing.  Astronomers  have  known  and  valued  it,  but  the  immense  step 
it  has  lately  taken  through  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  plate 
process  has  not,  I  believe,  been  fully  realised. 

For  many  years  the  art  of  photography  as  applied  to  astronomy 
has  remained  very  nearly  in  the  state  it  was  when  Butherford  wrote 
those  remarks  I  have  quoted.  At  a  bound  it  has  gone  far  beyond 
anything  that  was  expected  from  it,  and  bids  fair  to  overturn  a  good 
deal  of  the  practice  that  has  hitherto  existed  among  astronomers. 
I  hope  soon  to  see  it  recognised  as  the  most  potent  agent  of  research 
and  record  that  has  ever  been  within  the  reach  of  the  astronomer ;  so 
that  the  records  that  the  future  astronomer  will  use,  will  not  be  the 
written  impressions  of  dead  men's  views,  but  veritable  images  of  the 
different  objects  of  the  heavens  recorded  by  themselves  as  they 
existed. 

[A.  A.  C] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  March  1, 1886. 

Wabbkn  de  la  Bub,  Esq.  M.A.  D.CX.  F.B.S.  Manager  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Abercrombie,  Sen.  M.D.  F.R.O.P. 

William  Henry  Barlow,  Esq.  F.B.S.  M.  Inst  C.E. 

Alfred  Garpmael,  Esq. 

Henry  Doetsch,  Esq. 

John  Piggin  Fearfield,  Esq. 

B.  Gent-Davis,  Esq.  M.P. 

John  Hopkinson,  Esq.  M.A.  F.B.S. 

John  Inglis,  Esq. 

Major  E.  Cecil  Johnson. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Leitch. 

Mrs.  S.  Joshua. 

George  Palmer,  Esq. 

Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shiittleworth,  Bart.  M  J. 

Silvanns  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Sir  WiUiam  Thomson,  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.B.S. 

Walter  Tomlinson,  Esq.  M.A. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Managers  held  this  day,  the  Actonian  Prize 
of  one  hundred  guineas  was  awarded  to  Professor  G.  G.  Stokes, 
Pres.  B.S.  for  his  lectures  on  Light,  in  conformity  with  the  AcUm 
Endowment  Trust  Deed. 

The  Pbesxnts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

FBOM 

The  Secretary  o/8iaie/or  India — Beport  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal,  1884-5. 

fol.    1885. 
Ministry  of  PMio   Works,  A>m«— Giornale  del  Genio  Civile,  Serie   Quarta, 

Vol  V.  No.  12.    8vo.    And  Disegni.    fol.    1885. 
Aocademia  dei  Lincei,  ReaU,  Boma—AiiU  Serie  Quorta :  Bendiconti.    Vol.  II. 

Faac.  1.    8vo.    1885-6. 
Astronomical  Society,  ^oyoZ— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLVI.  No.  3.    1886. 
Bankers,  Institute  of— Journal,  Vol.  VII.  Part  2.    8vo.    1886. 
British  Architects,  Royal  Institute  o/— Proceedings,  1885-6,  Nob.  8,  9.    4to. 
Chemical  Society---J oumal  for  February,  1886.    8vo. 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  United  States  ilrmw— Professional  Papers  of  the  Signal 

Service,  Nos.  16  and  18.    4to.    1885. 
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CfUp,  FrartK  F.fq.  LL.B.  FX.R  &e,  MM.L  {lU  J?riiYor)— Journal  of  tbe  Royal 

Microiwopical  S<X'ioty,  Series  IL  Vol.  VI.  Part  1.    8to.     IS86. 
.fiat/0r#— American  Journal  of  Bcicuc«  for  February,  1886.    8vo, 

Analyst  for  February,  1880,     8vo. 

AtheiUGum  ffir  February,  1886.     4to. 

Chemical  News  for  February,  1886.     ito, 

Bogioeer  for  Feb  roar y,  1886,     fol. 

Horologicfil  JournaJ  for  February,  l^^^,     8vo. 

Iron  for  Februorv,  1886,    4to, 

Nature  for  February,  1886.     4to, 

Berue  Scieuiiflqn©  "for  February,  1886. 

Soioooe  MoDtlily,  Illtwlrated,  for  February,  1886.    8to. 

Tplegrapbic  Journal  for  February,  1886.     8vo, 
EllU,  AUxander  John,  Esq.  B^A.  FMM.  MM  L  (the  i4«/^r>— Sonaationa  of  Tone. 
By  H.  L.  F.  Ht  Imholtz.    2nd  Engltab  edition,    8vo.     1885. 

Musical  Scales  of  Vanoua  NatinoH.    ( Joum,  of  Soc.  of  Arta)    8to.    1885. 
Franklin  Zfti^i7i*/e— Journal,  No.  722-     8?o.     1886. 
Geogra^ioai  Sodet^^  Eoyol— ProceediugB,  New  Sfiries,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  2»    8to, 

Gtoto^cai  InttUut^,  Imperial,  Fitjniia— Jahrbach :  Band  XXXV.  Heft  4.    8vo. 

1885. 
Geoiogieal  Soci«tf — Qoarterly  JouroaU  No.  165.    8vo.     1886. 
Gtuh^nai  Sceidff  o/  Irdtmd,  i?oyaJ— .Journal,  Vol.  XVI.  Part  S.     8vo.     1886, 
Iroti  and  Steel  Iftiltliil^— Jourual,  1885.     Part  2.     8vo. 
Johns  Haphin*  P'nfferjii/y— Uuivorsity  Circular,  No.  46.     4 to,     1886. 

Studies  in  Uiatorical  nnd  Political  Boitmro,  Fourth  Series,  No,  1,     8vo.     1886* 
Mann,  Rtihcrt  Jatne*,  MB.   FM.aS.  MJIL—Ughiuing  Cbnduotore.    By  R. 

Andt?r»rm,     3rd  edition.     8vo.     1885, 
Marvin,  C.  Em.  (tfte  AuthoTy~Rumik*s  Power  of  Attacking  lodia,     8vo.    1886. 
Marifhind  Medical  and  Chirurgieal  Fae%Uttf — Trau^actioos,  87th  Seasion.     8vo. 

1885. 
Mdwrotcgieai  Oj^6&— Report  of  Meteorological  C3oimdl,  R.  S.  to  3Ut  March,  1885. 

8vo.    188a 
Norlh  of  Enqland  Indiiute  of  Mining  and  Mechanieal  £Hffifi«er#— TranHaotions, 

Vol.  X3^XV.  Part  1.     8vo,     1886. 
Odoniolmfi^^  Soeieiy  of  Great  Britain — Traneactious,  Vol,  XVIII,  No.  4.    New 

Series.    8vo.     1886. 
Pharmaemilioal  Sacieif/  of  Great  Britain — Journal,  February,  1886.    6to, 
Fhoto^ra^ie  Soeieiy—Jonnk^X,  New  Series,  Vol.  X.  No.  4.    Svo.     1886. 
FrmuHtA/^   Ahademie    der   TFt««ii«GAa/l0i»--8it2angsbericbie    XL.-LII.     8tOi 

1885-6. 
Bidmrdmrn,  B.  W,  M.B.  F,B.8.  (the  Auihory-The  AiKslepiad,  Vol.  Ill  No.  9. 

8va    1886. 
R&yal  Soddff  of  I^mcion— Fiooeedinga,  No.  240.     8ro.     1885. 
Scottish  Soekhf  of  Arts,  JZ<?iwca— Transaction b,  Vol.  XL  Part  3.    8vo.     1885. 
Smithsonian  fmiitution—l.  hird  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Etbuology,  1881-2. 

1884. 

So^iet}^  of  Art* — JouraaU  February,  1886.     8vo. 
Staiistical  Sotitfy—Ji^wmtkl  Vol.  XLVIIL  Part  4.    8vo.     1885. 

Jubilee  Volume,  June,  1885.    8vo. 
8t  BarthoUmn/s  JSTowjieai— Reports,  Vol.  XXI,     8vo.     1885. 
6t  Pitmihcmrg^  Aeademis  d$$  6cieiteeB—M6moitc»t  Tome  XXXIII.  Noa,  8,  4. 

4tn.     1885. 
United  Strviae  Tnttifuiion,  A?ya/— Journal,  No.  132.     Sro.     1886. 
Unirrttittf  QiUege,  NoHh  ir<Je*-<3alendftr,  1885^.     12ino. 
Vereim  tur  Btfdrderuna  das  Otwsfi^fteisses  in  Preussen — Vtrhaudlunffcu,  1886 : 

Hcfll.    4to. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  Marcb  5,  1886. 

Sib  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.B.S.  Honorary  Secretary  and  Vioe- 
Presidcnt,  in  tbe  Chair. 

Professor  Alexander  Macalistee,  M.D.  F.B.S. 

Anatomical  and  Medical  Knowledge  of  Ancient  Egypt  (Aheiraei). 

The  Boryiying  fragments  of  the  early  literature  of  Egypt  are  mainly 
of  a  religious  character ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
genius  of  the  people  was  essentially  religious,  and  their  doctrine  of 
the  future  state  leavened  their  national  life  in  almost  every  particular ; 
to  them  the  body  was  an  integral  part  of  the  immortal  hnmanity, 
therefore  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  turn  to  decay,  but  it  mnst  be 
preserved  from  corruption  that  it  may  be  a  fit  receptacle  for  the  sonl 
to  dwell  in  through  eternity. 

Their  treatment  of  the  body  is  thus  dependent  on  their  belief  of 
its  relation  to  the  soul,  and  this,  we  learn  from  their  religious  writings, 
was  a  relationship  of  eternal  interdependence. 

To  secure  perpetual  preservation  the  body  must  be  properly  em- 
balmed. The  cavities  must  be  opened  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
antiseptics.  Even  though  the  body  is  sacred,  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  god  Thoth,  though  each  part  is  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  special  divinity,  yet  this  sacrednoss  docs  not  preclude  carefid 
inspection  and  the  processes  necessary  for  preservation,  for  all  parts 
have  to  be  perpetuated. 

Embalming  is  a  religious  rite,  to  be  performed  by  the  priests  of 
the  cultus,  and  the  historian  Herodotus  has  preserved  for  us  what  is 
doubtless  a  substantially  accurate  account  of  the  different  methods 
whereby  it  was  done,  in  the  later  times  in  which  he  lived. 

There  is,  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  an  account  of  an  episode  in  the 
operation  of  embalming,  which  has  long  passed  current  as  authentic 
He  says  that  when  the  sacred  scribe  inspected  the  body,  he  marked  on 
its  left  side  how  much  it  was  lawful  to  cut.  Then  the  paraschistcs, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  knife  of  Ethiopian  stone,  dissected  the  flesh  as 
far  as  tiie  law  permitted ;  then,  turning  suddenly,  he  fled  away  as  fast 
as  he  was  able  to  run,  pursued  by  the  execrations  of  the  bystanders, 
often  pelted  with  stones  and  otherwise  maltreated.  Then  the  tari- 
cheutie  enter,  and  passing  their  hands  through  the  incisions  into  the 
body,  remove  therefrom  the  digestive  organs,  the  heart,  the  kidneys, 
and  other  viscera.  Then  they  wash  out  the  cavities  with  palm  wine 
and  aromatics,  and  finally  replace  the  parts  which  have  been  anointed 
with  antiseptics. 

While  some  portions  of  this  description  agree  both  with  the  earlier 
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aocoiiDt  given  by  HcrodotuSj  and  witli  tlie  national  literature,  yet  the 
fir§t  part  I  believe  to  be  purely  tictitioiia.  There  is  no  confirmation 
in  Egyptian  literature  of  that  portion  wliich  relates  to  tbo  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  outcast  piirasohiBtos.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  sucb 
popular  commotion  in  any  of  the  pictures  representing  the  stages  of 
the  proceas.  Nay,  we  have  direct  testimony  oq  the  subject,  for  it  is 
written  in  the  Hhind  papyrus,  eonc^ming  the  embalming  of  tbo  Lady 
Ta*ani,  "  tbey  made  tbe  incisions  by  the  hand  of  a  x^r-heb  in  the  plaeo 
of  opening,  at  the  eighth  hour.*'  It  was  this  grade  of  priests  who 
began  and  who  carried  out  the  work  of  embalming.  M,  Revillout 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the  paraschi^tes  and  taricheutm  are  two 
Greek  names  for  the  same  ftmctionariee,  whose  native  name  is  x*ir-heb. 
Id  tbe  Rbind  papyrus  before  quoted,  it  is  ^vritten,  "  preserved  is  the 
body  by  the  x»r-heb,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scienoo 
of  embttlmiDg."  From  other  passages  in  Egyptian  writing  we  leam 
that  these  ;^r-hebs  were  priests,  sacred  scribes^  men  of  high  character, 
physicians,  to  whom  even  magical  powers  are  ascribed,  for  the  breath 
fn>m  the  mouth  of  a  ;^ar-hob  has  power  to  dissipate  disease  of  the 
heart.  Further,  we  leam  from  several  records  that  the  incisions  were 
not  all  made  at  once,  but  in  at  least  two  series ;  for  the  perfect  pre- 
servation of  a  mummy  was  acoompliahed  gradually,  Uie  process 
spreading  over  sevrjity  days. 

The  ;^^ar-hob8  were  mou  with  no  civil  disabilities;  thoy  bought 
and  sold  land,  they  nuido  contracts,  thoy  drew  up  formal  marriage 
Bottlements  for  their  wives,  and  received  payment  in  money,  vegetables, 
wine,  and  other  articles. 

The  orgaus  removed  from  the  bodies  of  persons  of  the  better  classes 
were  not  returned  into  the  body,  but  were  preserved  in  vases  of 
alabaster  or  stone,  surmouutoil  by  the  hea<ls  of  the  four  divinities  of 
Hades,  the  sons  of  Horus  and  Isis.  The  vessel  wliieh  contained  the 
stomach  and  colon  bure  the  human  head  of  Amset ;  that  which  held 
the  lungs  and  heart  was  nuder  the  protection  of  the  jackal-head  of 
Tnaut-mutef ;  that  which  Gt>ntaine  the  small  intestine  was  beneath 
the  Ijaboou-head  of  Hapi ;  while  the  liver  was  guarded  by  the  hawk- 
head  of  Kabhscnuf* 

During  the  ascendancy  of  Greek  influence  in  Egypt,  Alexandria 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  school  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  in  the  world.  Erasistratus,  who  lived  in  the  days  i>f  Ptolemy 
Soter,  B.C.  285,  was  an  anatomist  of  such  enthueiasm,  that  he  and  his 
disciples  reooiviug  from  the  king  criminals  condemned  to  death, 
**  tyivQ9  iHciderinl  ronaidemrintque  eiiamf  gpiriiu  remancntef  ea  qum  naiura 
ante  elau^iHuet^  evrumquc  po9ituram^  colorenii  figuram^  magnitudinemf 
ordinetn,  duriiiem^  moUitiam^  hevoremj  contactumj  pro^ttsuit  ddnde  $ingU' 
hrum  et  rtc^siua  et  inva  quid  imeritur  alien  vive  qtiid  partem  alter ius  in 
Be  recipit,**  It  is  recorded  of  Ilerophilus,  the  successor  of  Erasi- 
stratus, by  TertuUian,  tlmt  ho  dissected  COO  bodies* 

Dut  this  Alexandrian  school,  although  upon  Egyptian  soil,  was 
eiiflontially  Greek  in  spirit ;  even  Ucrupluluii  had  leaniod  Bom 
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anatomy  from  Praxagoras  of  Cob,  altbongb,  as  tbe  anatmny  of  the 
earlier  Greek  Bchool  was  originally  derived  from  Egypt,  it  was  bat 
returning  to  the  mother-conntry  the  traditions  of  culture  derived 
therefrom.  It  was  in  Egypt  Democritns  of  Abdera  studied,  and  so 
was  fitted  to  teach  anatomy  to  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine. 
The  three  pithy  and  graphic  letters  on  anatomy  which  are  eztanti 
which  it  is  supposed  Democritus  sent  to  Hippocrates,  may  well  have 
been  the  resalt  of  his  Egyptian  training.  At  a  later  period,  it  was 
at  Alexandria  that  Galen  pursued  his  study  of  anatomy  under  Hera- 
clianus,  and  the  anatomical  school  of  Alexandria  survived  until  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  Amru  in  a.d.  640.  That  much  eyen  of  the 
earlier  Greek  medicine,  anatomy,  and  pathology  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  we  learn,  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Most  of  the  yegetable 
drugs  in  use  in  Greece  were  natives  of  Egypt ;  and  Galen,  speaking 
of  one  prescription  called  Epigonos,  tells  us  that  it  was  obtained  from 
the  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  at  Memphis.  He  quotes  it,  and 
other  Egyptian  prescriptions  from  ihe  book  Narthex,  written  by  Hera 
of  Eappadokia. 

Medical  colleges  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  Alexandria 
existed  in  the  priestly  schools  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  Sais,  and 
Thebes.  These  were  much  more  faithful  exponents  of  the  purely 
Egyptian  system  of  the  art  of  physic. 

It  was  natural  that  Memphis  should  have  been  the  centre  of 
medical  training  in  Egypt,  as  Imhotep,  the  patron  god  of  medicine, 
was  son  of  Ptah  the  creator,  the  great  god  of  the  Memphite  triad. 
Here  was  the  great  library  wherein  students  of  the  medical  priesthood 
could  Icam  their  traditional  lore.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  we  read  of  the  "  Tesserdkonta  at  panu  anagkaiai 
to  Hcrme  gegonasi  Biblioi,'*  which  these  pastophori  studied ;  and  of 
these,  six  were  purely  medical  books  which  were  respectively  on 
Anatomy,  on  Disease,  on  Drugs,  on  Ophthalmology,  on  Surgical 
Instruments,  and  on  Gynaocology.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Clement  gives  to  Anatomy  the  first  place  in  the  curriculum,  as 
the  foundation  of  medicine.  Possibly  the  treatise  Ambres,  whose 
title  has  been  preserved  by  Horapollo,  may  have  been  one  of 
these.  It  was  a  sacred  book  whose  rules  were  used  by  the 
physicians  to  make  their  prognosis,  whether  a  patient  was  capable  of 
recovery  or  no.  It  is  probably  from  the  title  of  this  book  that 
Hesychius  has  framed  the  verb  Ambrizein,  which  he  defines  as 
TherapeueiH  en  tois  ierois,  I  cannot,  however,  find  this  verb  in  use 
by  any  author,  and  it  has  not  obtained  a  place  in  Liddell  and  Scott 
Such  a  book  might  well  be  the  Tperi  Noson  of  Clement  The  name  is 
strictly  not  a  proper  one,  but  is  the  Greek  transliteration  of  the  first 
words  of  one  of  these  medical  works. 

Scant  remains  are  left  of  these  once  famous  seats  of  learning.  Of 
the  city  of  Memphis  itself  nothing  remains  but  heaps  which  can 
scarcely  be  dignified  as  ruins,  and  of  its  medical  library  only  a  few 
fragments  have  been  preserved. 
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Of  the  ancient  medical  litemtiire  of  Egypt,  two  nearly  complete 
troatisoa  are  still  extant,  and  six  or  seven  fragments  of  otliora*  These 
vary  in  date  and  in  perfection.  Tlio  most  complete  are  the  Papyrus 
Ebcjrs,  and  tlio  J>Iedical  Papyrus  of  Berlin.  Tlie  fragments  which 
are  noteworthy  are; — The  British  Museum  Papyrus,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Royal  lustittition,  the  Piipyrua  VI.  of  Boulaq,  the 
Magical  Papyri  of  Turin  and  Paris,  the  Coptic  Medical  Manuscript 
in  the  Borgia  Library,  and  the  Greek  Papyri  383  and  384  of  Leyden. 

In  the  very  brief  sketch  which  the  time  at  our  disposal  allows  of  the 
cont€int/s  of  these  works,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  analysis  of  all  these 
works,  nor  into  discussion  of  disputed  points  of  translation,  hut  Ibope 
soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  puhlieli  a  detailed  and  critical  study  of  this 
medical  literature  at  fuller  length.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  prin- 
cipally in  our  survey  to  the  first  and  second. 

The  most  complete  of  all  these  papyri  is  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  Papyrus  Ehers,  Baid  to  have  come  from  a  tomb  at  El  Assassif ; 
and  til  is  is  not  improbable,  as  the  Medical  Papyrus  VI,  of  Boulacj  is 
from  that  place.  It  is  in  good  presei^vatton,  written  in  a  clear  hieratic 
script,  the  characters  resemble  those  of  the  earlier  manuscript  of  the 
1 8th  dynasty  ;  and  its  text  presents  few  difficulties  to  the  reader  except 
those  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  diseases 
referred  to,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  remedies  prescribed.  Unlike 
the  Berlin  Papyrus,  it  is  perfect  at  its  beginning,  and  it  consists  of  110 
pages,  each  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  lines.  A  fac-similo  copy  has 
been  published  by  Prof.  Ebers,  with  a  short  synopsis  of  his  rending  of 
the  contents.  A  brief  notice  of  its  contents  has  been  published  by 
Chabas,  and  it  has  partly  been  translated  int4>  Norwegiau  by  Prof. 
Lieblein^  but  no  complete  translation  has  as  yet  been  made  public. 

The  work  is  really  a  series  of  treatises  on  different  branches  of  rao- 
dieino,and  from  its  introductory  parBgraph  seems  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  HeliojK>lita.n  medical  lore,  probably  dating  from  about  1550  B.C. 

The  first  page,  and  the  first  five  linos  of  the  second,  consist  of  an 
introductory  preface  and  prayer  :^*' Beginning  of  the  treatise  on  the 
administration  of  medicine  to  all  parts  of  a  person.  I  have  come  from 
Helio|>olis,  from  the  authorities  of  the  great  Tern  pie ,  from  the  rulers 
of  thought,  the  eternal  governors  of  safety.  I  come  from  8ais  with 
the  mother  goddesees  as  a  protector  to  me ;  I  speak  for  them  ;  I  do  it 
from  the  Lord  of  the  assembly  conquering  evil,  the  god  slaying  the 
Blayers,  whose  several  sections  are  from  this  my  head,  from  this  my 
neck,  from  these  my  arms,  from  these  my  limbs,  from  these  my  organs, 
to  destroy  the  magical  power  of  the  ruler  who  influences  my  flesh, 
who  sickens  in  these  my  limbs,  and  penetrates  into  my  flesh,  into  my 
head,  into  my  arms,  into  my  body,*'  &c. 

After  this  prefatory  adjuration  foUowa  a  section  on  hygienic 
measures,  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  other  remedies  of  the  kind,  whicb 
occupies  the  following  sixteen  pa^es.  This  is  followed  by  a  short  seotiou 
on  the  eflects  of  the  parasite  BilJaaraia  hromatobia,  still  a  very  coimnan 
cause  of  disease  in  the  Nile  Yiilley,  and  the  pages  from  this  to  the 
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twonty-tbird  are  taken  np  with  preaoriptionB  fbr  parasitoa.  Three 
prescriptions  follow  for  uxet  and  others  for  nbaUf  whose  treatment 
takes  np  the  following  fonr  pages.  Diseases  of  the  colon,  rectom, 
and  heart  are-  next  prescribed  for,  and  diseases  of  the  head  follow ; 
one  prescription  is  given  as  a  quotation  from  another  medical  treatise, 
described  as  '*  the  Old  Scripture  of  the  Wisdom  of  Men."  Benal  and 
gastric  diseases  follow,  and  a  long  section  on  ophthalmology,  beginning, 
*'  Treatise  on  the  sufferings  in  the  eye,  means  for  the  core  of  inlOanuna- 
tion,  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  eye."  Diseases  of  the  eye  appear 
to  have  been  as  rife  in  Egypt  then  as  they  are  still,  and  the  author 
names  twenty-two  distinct  diseases,  some  of  which  are  briefly  and 
gra])l)ically  characterised.  We  can  recognise  among  these,  conjonc- 
tival  inflammation,  choroiditis,  amaurosis,  cataract,  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  as  well  as  fistula  locbrymalis,  and  otiiers  not  so  easily  identified. 
One  ointment  for  the  eye,  whose  formula  be  gives,  was  invented  by 
Cbui,  the  president  of  the  college ;  another  is  a  foreign  prescription  in 
use  among  the  Plicenicians  at  Byblus. 

Nor  were  serious  maladies  alone  attended  to,  but  those  which 
interfere  with  the  appearance  also  claimed  the  physician's  care. 
Twenty-four  prescriptions  of  bair-washes,  oils,  depilatories,  and  dyes, 
are  given,  and  some  of  them  are  characterised  as  very  good.  One  of 
these  prescriptions,  found  on  p.  66,  line  15,  is  entitled,  "  Another 
prescription  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  hair,  prepared  for  the  Lady 
Sesh,  the  mother  of  bis  Majesty  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
Teta  the  blessed.**  This  paragraph  carries  us  back  to  the  beginning 
of  time,  for  Teta  was  the  second  kiug  of  the  first  dynasty,  about 
4000  B.C.  The  Egyptian  priest  Mauetho  notes  in  regard  to  him  thai 
he  wrote  books  on  human  anatomy,  for  he  was  a  physician. 

After  several  smaller  sections  concerning  diseases  of  the  liver, 
there  begins  on  p.  70  a  treatise  on  the  surgery  of  wounds,  ulcers^ 
erysipelas,  cutaueous  diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  (fee. 

The  section  of  this  papyrus,  which  begins  on  the  ninety-ninth  page, 
is  a  treatise  on  the  vascular  system,  entitled  ''  The  beginning  of  the 
mysttrry  of  medicine,  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and 
knowledge  of  the  heart."  "  There  are  vessels  from  it  to  all  parts, 
which  the  physician  Ncbsext,  priest  and  Lord  of  Healing,  describes. 
All  these  he  poiuts  out  with  bis  fingers  to  the  head,  to  the  neck,  to 
the  band,  to  the  epigastrium,  to  the  arms,  to  the  legs ;  all  he  enume- 
rates from  the  heart,  because  the  vessels  are  from  it  to  all  parts;  as 
he  describes,  it  is  the  begiuning  of  the  vessels  to  each  organ." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  enuniemte  the  distribution  of  these 
vessels  from  the  heart,  and  first  gives  those  ascending  to  the  head. 

Digressing  from  the  vessels  to  the  animal  spirits,  Nebse;(t  tells  us 
that  these  vital  spirits  enter  one  nostril,  penetrate  to  the  heart  through 
the  tube  which  carries  them  into  the  body-cavity.  A  little  farther 
on  he  states  another  singular  hyiK)thesis  concemiug  these  vital 
spirits ;  for,  speaking  of  the  ears,  he  says,  *'  There  are  four  vessels 
going  to  the  two  ears  together,  two  on  the  right  side,  two  on  the  left 
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side,  carrying  the  vital  spirit  into  the  one  right  car,  the  breath  of 
death  into  the  left  ear,  that  is,  it  enters  on  the  right-hand  side,  the 
breath  of  death  enters  on  the  left-hand  side." 

Nebse^t  next  describes  the  vessels  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs, 
and  the  arteries  of  the  viscera. 

The  anatomical  description  is  followed  by  a  series  of  aphorisms 
regarding  the  pathology  of  vascular  disease,  arranged  in  separate 
sentences ;  protasis  and  apodosis  beginning  respectively  with  Ar  and 
pUy  reminding  us  of  the  rjv  fi€  of  Hippocrates ;  indeed,  there  is  such  a 
Hippocratic  aspect  about  these  that  one  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  we  have  reached  here  the  source  of  much  of  the  Hippocratic 
learning.  It  is  possible  that  the  earlier  phrase  may  be  interrogative, 
and  the  latter  an  answer ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  protasis  is 
conditional  than  interrogative.  They  relate  to  such  conditions  as 
syncope,  cardiac  disturbance  from  abdominal  distension,  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  pericardiac  adhesion  and  e£fusion,  dilatation,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  &c.  There  are  twenty-two  such  queries,  and  some 
of  thom  point  to  careful  pathological  observation;  thus  there  is  an 
allusion  to  valvular  stenosis  in  one,  which  says,  "  If  the  orifice  of  the 
heart  be  turned  back,  then  constricted  is  the  mouth  of  the  heart." 

Of  the  Berlin  papyrus  a  fac-simile  has  been  published,  and  it  has 
been  discussed  by  tluree  eminent  scholars,  Brugsch,  Benouf,  and 
Ghabas.  It  is  also  written  in  hieratic  characters,  which  are  clear  and 
legible,  and  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Barneses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression,  who  reigned  about  1300  b.o.  The  document  consists 
of  twenty-one  leaves,  two  of  which  are  written  on  both  sides.  The 
text  is  for  the  most  part  easily  read ;  the  chief  difficulty  presented  by 
it,  as  by  the  other,  is  that  of  understanding  the  names  of  diseases  and 
of  remedies,  to  which  no  cognate  words  in  Coptic,  nor  derivative 
words  in  other  languages,  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  other  fragments  are  of  literary  rather  than  of  medical 
interest.  They  abound  in  mystical  formulaa,  and  seem  to  have  been 
magical  and  occult  rather  than  scientific.  Of  the  Coptic  MS.  a 
transcript  was  published  by  Zoega,  and  it  is  evidently  a  fragment  of 
a  larger  work;  it  deals  chiefly  with  eruptive  fevers  and  similar 
diseases. 

[A.  M.] 
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The  Duke  of  Nobthumbebland,  KG.  D.OX.  LL.D.  Presidenl 

in  the  Ohair. 

Beginald  Stuabt  Poole,  Esq.  LL  J),  of  the  British  MoBeuzn. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Biblical  Ciiies  of  Egypt. 

Biblical  criticism  lias  been  pursued  by  three  schools.  The  Old  Sch< 
was  eminently  conservative,  and  by  too  defensive  an  attitude  h 
produced  the  strong  reaction  of  tho  New  School,  whose  tendenoy  n 
in  tho  opiMsito  direction.  Itcjecting  traditional  authority,  this  Bch( 
based  all  its  arguments  on  tiie  text  itself.  The  appearance  of  t 
text,  as  redacted  by  the  Masoretes  in  tho  sixth  century  of  our  e: 
seemed  to  it  to  favour  tho  idea  of  the  latest  date  in  all  cas 
especially  in  that  of  the  major  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  wc 
point  in  the  researches  of  a  body  of  scholars  who  had  rendered  t 
greatest  services  to  verbal  criticism  was  their  failure  to  pay  d 
consideration  to  historical  evidonco  outside  the  record.  Thus  t 
Moabite  Stone,  a  document  of  tho  ninth  century  before  onr  e 
reversed  a  canon  of  their  criticism.  Aramaic  forms  are  now  shoi 
to  bo  consistent  with  antiquity,  and  no  longer  a  proof  of  late  da 
Again,  existence  of  the  Levitical  body  as  generally  understood,  a 
the  arrangement  of  the  Levitical  cities,  is  denied  by  Prof.  Wellhaose 
yet  tlie  list  of  the  conquests  of  Shishak,  Jeroboam's  ally,  ennmeral 
ten  Israelite  cities,  seven  or  eight  of  which  belong  to  the  Leviti< 
list,  thus  explaining  the  statements  of  Chronicles  that  tho  Lovil 
supported  Kehoboam  and  were  driven  out  by  Jeroboam.  This  doc 
ment,  fully  explained  twenty-two  years  ago,  was  wholly  ignored  \ 
Prof.  Wellliausen.  Such  instances  justified  the  existence  of  the  Thi 
or  Historical  School,  which  devotes  itself  to  bringing  all  historic 
evidence  to  the  elucidation  of  Biblical  history.  The  chief  weapon 
this  school  is  the  spade  of  the  excavator. 

Tho  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  desirous  of  finding  monmnenl 
evidence  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  succeeded,  in  188 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Naville,  one  of  the  first  livii 
Egyptologists.  On  reaching  Cairo,  Mr.  Naville  asked  tho  advice 
Prof.  Maspero,  Director  of  the  Museums  and  Excavations  of  Egyj 
He  was  recommended  to  try  the  great  mound  of  Tel-el-Maskhuta 
on  the  Sweet-water  Canal  leading  to  Ismailia.  This  mound  was  su 
])osed  by  Lepsius  to  cover  the  remains  of  Koamses  or  Ramesos,  one 
the  two  store-cities  built  by  the  Israelites  during  the  great  opprcssic 
Mr.  Naville's  excavation  revealed  not  Ramcses,  but  the  sister  store-ci 
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Pitbom.  Pithom  was  at  obog  a  fortress  and  a  place  of  Btore«,  in 
extent  eot  larger  than  Lincoln's  Inn  FiGlda,  owtsido  wliicb  a  later 
town  had  grown,  Tho  walls  of  Pithom  wero  24  feet  thick,  of  uuburnt 
brick,  A  sixth  of  its  area  was  fonud  to  be  tilled  by  store-ih ambers 
cif  massive  construction,  enter«>d  from  above.  Probably  these  occupied 
a  still  larger  apace,  and  there  was  also  a  temple  built  by  Eameses  IL, 
founder  of  the  town,  a  colossal  hawk  bearing  whoso  name  was  broaght 
thence  by  Mr.  Naville»  and  is  now  in  the  British  Musomn*  The 
bricks  are  also  of  the  period  of  the  same  sovereign. 

The  first  deduction  from  this  evidence  was  the  identification  of 
Kamesea  II,  as  the  great  oppressor  of  the  llebrewa.  This  view  was 
started  by  Algernon,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  Wilkinson's 
•  Ancient  Egyptians '  (i.  p.  77  seqq.),  with  the  modification  that  the  first 
oppressor  was  Rameses  L,  and  the  founder  of  Pithom  and  Rameses  was 
IlaniOHOB  IT,  It  was  revived  by  Prof.  Lepsius  in  the  form  first  stated, 
and  had  already  rc^coivcd  the  support  of  all  leading  Egyptologists. 
E<|ually  Meneptah,  the  eon  of  Bameecs  II,,  had  been  considered  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  Their  two  reigos  covered  a  period  of  eighty- 
six  years  J  and  as  Rameses  wwb  already  foimded  in  the  fiftJi  year  of  I 
the  king  who  gave  it  his  name,  we  ha*l  at  least  eighty- two  years  for 
the  great  oppresaion,  to  which  the  Bible  allows  at  least  eighty,  Tho 
two  Pharaohs  correspond  in  the  general  portraiture  of  the  Egyptian 
records  and  the  livcdy  descriptions  of  tho  Book  of  Exodus,  liameses 
is  a  proud,  nithlcBs  despot ;  Meucptab,  with  do  lees  pretension,  weak 
and  vacillating.  In  consecjuence  of  this  identification,  the  date  of 
the  Exodus  in  Egyptian  evidence  would  be  about  b.o.  1320,  and  this 
date  agrees  with  tho  must  satisfactory  schomo  of  Ilebrew  chronology, 
that  of  Lord  Arthur  Ilervey  (tho  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  who, 
reckoning  hy  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  arrives  at  about  tho  same  date. 
Pithom,  the  store-city,  was  so  called  by  a  sacred  name  Pi-tura, 
the  abc*de  of  Turn,  the  setting  sun ;  it  had,  as  usual,  a  civil  naino 
also,  Thekut»  identified  by  Mr.  Naville  and  Dr.  Brugsch  with  Succoth, 
the  second  station  of  the  Exodus,  now  one  fixed  point  on  the  lino  of 
march.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  Land  of  Succoth,  each  station  heingt 
as  Mr.  Naville  contendji*,  a  country^  not  a  place,  a  conclusion  rendered 
neeessary  by  the  historical  circumstances,  Tho  rout^  was  therefore 
aiong  the  Wadi-t-tumeylat,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Sweet-water  CanaL 
£1 1885  Mr,  Naville  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  town  of 
Kesem,  Goshen  (LXX.  Pc^rc/i^),  near  Zagazig,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  valley  just  mentionecL  The  position  of  the  Land  of  Goshen 
was  thus  at  last  fixed  as  extending  around  this  town  and  stretching 

j  Bouthwards  towards  Heliopolis  and  eastwards  to  Pithom,  The  Land 
of  Goshen  is  called  in  Scripture  alternately  the  Land  of  Rameses, 

I  later  known  as  the  Arabian  Nome.  This  Mr,  NaviMe  argues  is  due 
to  the  first  organisation  of  this  border-land  into  a  settled  district  of 
Egypt  by  Eameses  II. ,  wliich  led  to  the  enslaving  of  the  Hebrews  as 

I      a  necessary  oonsc^uence.     The  town  of  Rameses  as  capital  must  have 

fi^ocn  identical  with  the  town  of  Goshen  or  elo&e  to  it,  aud  thus 
1 
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the  eminent  explorer  has  found  the  starting-point  of  tho  route  of  tl 
Exodus. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  religion  of  GkMhen,  as  shom 
by  a  very  important  monument  of  Neetanebo,  the  last  native  Fharao 
which  is  consistent  vnih  much  earlier  indications,  yet  far  fuller  : 
its  extent,  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Hebrew  religion.  T] 
monument  mentioned,  a  monolithic  shrine,  will  be  published  ; 
Mr.  Navillc's  '  Memoir  on  Goshen,'  the  fourth  annual  volume  of  11 
Egyj)t  Exploration  Fund. 

Mr.  Naville's  work  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Petrio,  and  since  1 
Mr.  Griffith,  at  the  site  of  Zoan,  probably  the  capital  of  Josepl 
Pharaoh.  Amid  a  multitude  of  interesting  discoveries  made  in  tl 
field,  where,  and  in  the  adjacent  country,  tho  work  is  now  being  carrii 
on,  t)ic  most  curious  as  bearing  on  the  present  subject  was  the  disco ve 
by  Mr.  Potrie,  of  the  almost  regal  power  of  the  viziers  of  tho  age 
Josc^ph,  one  of  whom  put  his  name  on  a  S2)hinx,  a  class  of  monnme 
represontiug  tlie  king  as  a  type  of  the  sun,  and  elsewhere  strict 
limited  to  royal  inscriptions. 

Very  curious  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  obscure  two  ccntnri 
and  a  half,  rouglily,  between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  tho  birth 
Moses,  when  the  Hebrews  were  subjugated  rather  than  opprossc 
Mr.  GrofF,  a  young  Egyptologist  of  Paris,  had  recently  identified  t\ 
names  of  cities  and  tribes  conquered  by  Thothmes  III.  B.o.  cir.  15£ 
at  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  fought  against  a  great  Canaanito  and  Syrii 
confederacy.  These  names  arc  Joakeb-el  and  Jeshep-el,  which 
held  to  be  Jacob  and  Jose])h  in  full  form,  as  Nathaniel  for  Nathai 
If  so,  tho  Hebrews  during  this  obscure  period  were  engaged  in  bord 
wars  and  even  in  military  service  abroad.  This  is  consonant  wi 
tlie  story  of  tlie  death  of  Ephraim's  sons  in  a  border  foray  (1  Chrc 
vii.  20,  21),  and  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  marched  out  of  Egypt 
battle  array  (Exod.  xiii.  18). 

Such  were  the  conscciueuccs  of  liistorical  criticism  aided  by  di 
covery.  They  showed  the  essential  antic^uity  of  the  part  of  Genes 
and  Exodus  relating  to  tlie  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  entitled  the  Egy 
Exploration  Fund  to  the  sympatliy  of  all  lovers  of  research  for  t 
sake  of  truth. 

[R.  S.  P.] 
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Sib  William  Bowman,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Manager  and  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  H.  M.  Christib,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Astronomer  Royal. 

Universal  Time. 

CoNsiDEBiNQ  the  natural  conservatism  of  mankind  in  the  matter  of 
timo-reckoning  it  may  seem  rather  a  bold  thing  to  propose  such  a 
radical  change  as  is  involved  in  the  title  of  my  disconrse.  Bat  in 
the  course  of  the  hour  allotted  to  me  this  evening,  I  hope  to'  bring 
forward  some  arguments  which  may  serve  to  show  that  the  proposal 
is  not  by  any  means  so  revolutionary  as  might  be  imagined  at  the 
first  blush. 

A  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the  civilised  world  has  taken  place 
since  the  old  days  when  the  most  rapid  means  of  conveyance  from 
place  to  place  was  the  stage-coach,  and  minutes  were  of  little  im- 
portance. Each  town  or  village  then  naturally  kept  its  own  time, 
which  was  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky.  Sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  village  life  could  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  rather  rude  sun-dials  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
country  churches,  and  which  served  to  keep  the  village  clock  in 
tolerable  agreement  with  the  sun.  So  long  as  the  members  of  a 
community  can  be  considered  as  stationary,  the  sun  would  naturally 
regulate,  though  in  a  rather  imperfect  way,  the  hours  of  labour  and 
of  sleep  and  the  times  for  meals,  which  constitute  the  most  important 
epochs  in  village  life.  But  the  sun  does  not  really  hold  a  very 
despotic  sway  over  ordinary  life,  and  his  own  movements  are 
characterised  by  sundry  irregularities  to  which  a  well-ordered  clock 
refuses  to  conform. 

Without  entering  into  detailed  explanation  of  the  so-called  "Equa- 
tion of  Time,"  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  through  the 
varying  velocity  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit,  and  the  inclination  of  that 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  the  time  of  apparent  noon  as  indicated  by  the 
sun  is  at  certain  times  of  the  year  fast  and  at  other  times  slow,  as 
compared  with  12  o'clock,  or  noon  by  the  clock.  [The  clock  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ideally  perfect  clock  going  uniformly  throughout  the 
year,  the  uniformity  of  its  rato  being  tested  by  reference  to  the  fixed 
stars.]  In  other  words,  the  solar  day,  or  the  interval  from  one  noon 
to  the  next  by  the  sun,  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  shorter  than 
the  average,  and  at  others  longer,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  by 
the  accumulation  of  this  error  of  going,  the  sun  is  at  the  beginning 
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of  November  more  tban  16  minuteei  fast,  and  by  the  middle  of 
February  14^  minutes  slow,  baying  lost  31  minntes,  or  more  than 
balf-an-boor,  in  tbe  interval.  In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
result  of  this  that  the  afternoons  in  November  are  about  half-«n-hoiir 
shorter  than  the  mornings,  whilst  in  February  the  mornings  are 
half-an-hour  shorter  than  the  afternoons.  In  view  of  the  importsnoe 
attached  by  some  astronomers  to  the  use  of  exact  local  time  in 
civil  life,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  villagers  haTe 
remarked  this  circumstance. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  tliese  facts  in  mind  when  we  have  to  consider 
the  extent  to  which  local  time  regulates  the  affiiirs  of  life,  and  the 
degree  of  sensitiveness  of  a  community  to  a  deviation  of  balf-an-honr 
or  more  in  the  standard  reckoning  of  time.  My  own  experience  is 
that  in  districts  which  are  not  within  the  influence  of  railways  the 
clocks  of  neighbouring  villages  commonly  differ  by  half-an-honr  or 
more.  The  degree  of  exactitude  in  the  measurement  of  local  time  in 
such  cases  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  a  minute-hand 
is  usually  considered  unnecessary.  I  have  also  found  that  in  rural 
districts  on  the  Continent  arbitrary  alterations  of  half-an-hoor  &8t 
or  slow  are  accepted  not  only  without  protest  but  with  absolute 
indifference. 

'  Even  in  this  country  where  more  importance  is  attached  to 
accurate  time,  I  have  found  it  a  common  practice  in  outlying  parts  of 
Wales  (where  Greenwich  time  is  about  twenty  minutes  faai  by  local 
time)  to  keep  the  clock  half-an-hour  fast  by  railway  (i.  e.  Greenwich) 
time,  or  about  fifty  minutes  fast  by  local  time.  And  the  farmers 
appeared  to  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  hours  of  labour  and 
times  of  meals  to  a  clock  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  differed 
more  than  an  hour  from  the  sun. 

There  is  a  further  irregularity  about  the  sun's  movements  which 
makes  him  a  very  unsafe  guide  in  any  but  tropical  countries.  He  is 
given  to  indulging  in  a  much  larger  amount  of  sleep  in  winter  than 
is  desirable  for  human  beings  who  have  to  work  for  their  living  and 
cannot  hibernate  as  some  of  the  lower  animals  do.  To  make  up  for 
this  ho  rises  at  an  inconveniently  early  hour  in  summer  and  does 
not  retire  to  rest  till  very  late  at  night.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
a  clock  of  steady  habits  would  be  better  suited  to  the  genius  of 
mankind. 

.  Persons  whose  employment  requires  daylight  must  necessarily 
modify  their  hours  of  labour  according  to  the  season  of  tho  year, 
whilst  those  who  can  work  by  artificial  light  are  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  vagaries  of  the  sun.  Those  who  work  in  collieries, 
factories,  or  mines,  would  doubtless  be  unconscious  of  a  difference  of 
half-an-hour  or  more  between  the  clock  and  the  sun,  whilst  agri- 
culturists would  practically  be  unaffected  by  it,  as  they  cannot  have 
fixed  hours  of  labour  in  any  case. 

Having  thus  considered  the  regulating  influence  of  the  sun  on 
ordinary  life  within  tho  limits  of  a  small  community,  we  must  now 
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take  aoconnt  of  tlie  effect  of  business  interconrse  between  different 
communities  separated  by  distjmces  whieli  may  range  from  a  few  milee 
to  half  the  circumference  of  our  glolte.  So  long  as  the  meanfl  of 
communi cation  were  slow,  the  motion  of  the  traTellor  was  inBignifioant 
compared  with  that  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  gives  UB 
our  meafinre  of  time.  But  it  is  otherwise  now,  as  I  wHl  proceed  to 
explain, 

Owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  the  room  in  which 
we  now  are  is  moving  eastward  at  the  rate  of  about  600  miles  an  hour. 
If  we  were  in  an  express  train  going  eastward  at  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  (relatively  to  places  on  the  carth*s  surface),  the  velocity 
of  the  traTeller  duo  to  the  combined  motions  would  be  660  miles  an 
hour,  whilst  if  the  train  were  going  westward  it  would  bo  only  510 
miles.  In  other  words,  if  local  time  be  kept  at  the  stations,  the 
apparent  time  occupied  in  travelling  sixty  miles  eastward  would  bo 
54  minutes,  w^hilst  in  going  sixty  miles  westward  it  would  be  66 
minutes.  Thus  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Berlin  would  apparently 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  than  the  return  journey,  supposing 
the  speed  of  the  train  to  bo  the  same  in  both  cases. 

In  Germany,  imder  tho  infliieneo  of  certain  astronomers,  the  system 
of  local  time  has  been  developed  to  the  extent  of  placing  posts  along 
tho  railways  to  mark  out  each  minute  of  difference  of  time  from 
Berlin.  Thus  there  is  an  alteration  of  one  minute  in  time  reckoning 
for  every  ten  miles  eastward  or  westward,  and  oven  with  the  low  rate 
of  speed  of  German  trains,  this  can  hardly  bo  an  unimportant  quantity 
for  tho  engine-drivers  and  guards,  who  would  find  that  their  watches 
appeared  to  lose  or  gain  (by  the  station  clocks)  one  minute  for  every 
ton  miles  they  have  travelled  east  or  west.  This  would  seem  to  bo 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  local  time. 

In  this  country  the  difficulty  as  to  the  time*rockoning  to  bo  used 
on  railways  was  readily  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  Greenwich  time 
throughout  Groat  Britain.  The  railways  carried  London  (i.  o,  Green- 
wich) time  all  over  tho  country,  and  thus  local  time  was  gradually 
displaced.  The  public  soon  found  that  it  was  important  to  have 
correct  railway  time,  and  that  even  in  the  west  of  England,  where 
local  time  is  about  20  minutes  behind  Greenwich  time,  the  discord- 
ance  between  the  sun  and  the  railway  clock  was  of  no  practical  con- 
sequence. It  is  tr^e  that  for  some  years  both  the  local  and  the 
railway  times  were  shown  on  village  clocks  by  means  of  two  minute- 
hands,  but  the  complication  of  a  dual  system  of  reckoning  time 
naturally  produced  inconvenience,  and  local  time  was  gradually 
dropped.  Similarly  in  France,  Austria,  Ilungary^  Italy,  Sweden,  &c., 
uniform  time  has  been  carried  by  the  railways  throughout  each  country. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Sweden  tho  time  of  the  meridian  one  hour 
ettflt  of  Greenwich  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard,  and  that  local 
time  at  the  extreme  east  of  Sweden  differs  from  the  standard  by 
about  3Gi^  minutes. 

But  in  coimtries  of  great  extent  in  longitude,  such  as  the  United 
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States  and  BuBsia,  the  time-qnestion  was  not  so  easily  settled.  It  y 
in  tbo  United  States  and  Canada  that  the  complication  of  the  numer- 
ous time  standards  then  in  use  on  the  yarioas  railways  forced  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  To  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  the  oonstmctor  of  the 
Intcr-Colonial  Eailway  of  Canada  and  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Pacific 
Bail  way,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  idea  of  a  nniTeraal 
time  to  1)0  used  all  over  the  world.  In  1879  Mr.  Fleming  set  forth 
his  views  on  time-reckoning  in  a  remarkable  paper  read  before  the 
Canadian  Institute.  In  this  he  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  nniTersal 
day,  commencing  at  Greenwich  mean  noon  or  at  midnight  of  a  place 
on  the  anti-meridian  of  Greenwich,  i.  e.  in  longitude  180^  from  Qreen- 
wich.  The  universal  day  thus  proposed  would  coincide  with  the 
Greenwich  astronomical  day,  instead  of  with  the  Greenwich  civil  day 
which  is  adopted  for  general  use  in  this  country. 

The  American  Metrological  Society  in  the  following  year  isened 
a  repoit  reconmiending  that,  as  a  provisional  measure,  the  railways 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  should  use  only  five  standard  times, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  hours  respectively  later  than  Greenwich,  a  suggestion 
originally  made  in  1875  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce.  This  was  pro- 
posed as  an  improvement  on  the  then  existing  state  of  affidrs,  when 
no  fewer  than  seventy-five  different  local  times  were  in  use  on  the 
railroads,  many  of  them  not  differing  more  than  1  or  2  minutes.  Bat 
the  committee  regarded  this  merely  as  a  step  towards  unification,  and 
they  urged  that  eventually  ono  common  standard  should  be  used  as 
railroad  and  telegraph  time  throughout  the  North  American  continent, 
this  national  standard  being  the  time  of  the  meridian  6  hours  west  of 
Greenwich,  so  that  North  American  time  would  be  exactly  6  hours 
later  than  Greenwich  time. 

Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the 
General  Bail  way  Time  Convention,  the  first  great  practical  step 
towards  the  unification  of  time  was  taken  by  the  managers  of  the 
American  railways  on  November  18,  1883,  when  the  five  time 
standards  above  mentioned  were  adopted.  Mr.  Allen  stated  in 
October  1884,  that  these  times  were  already  used  on  97.^  per  cent,  of 
all  the  miles  of  railway  lines,  and  that  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  towns  in  the  United  States  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  had 
adopted  them. 

I  wish  to  coll  particular  attention  to  the  breadth  of  view  thus 
evinced  by  the  managers  of  the  American  railways.  By  adopting  a 
national  meridian  as  the  basis  of  their  time-system,  they  might  have 
rendered  impracticable  the  idea  of  a  universal  time  to  bo  used  by 
Europe  as  well  as  America.  But  they  rose  above  national  joalousies, 
and  decided  to  have  their  time-reckoning  based  on  the  meridian  which 
was  likely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  greatest  number,  thus  doing 
their  utmost  to  promote  uniformity  of  time  throughout  the  world  by 
setting  an  example  of  the  sacntico  of  human  susceptibilities  to  general 
exiiedieiicy. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming's  proposal  had  been  discussed 
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at  tho  Geographical  Congress  at  Venice  in  1881,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Geodetic  Association  at  Borne  in  1883.  Following  on  this  a 
special  Conference  was  held  at  Washington  in  October  1884,  to  fix  on 
a  meridian  proper  to  be  employed  as  a  common  zero  of  longitude  and 
standard  of  time-reckoning  throughout  the  globe.  As  the  result  of 
the  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  zero  of  longitude,  and  the  Greenwich 
civil  day  (commencing  at  Greenwich  midnight  and  reckoned  from  0 
to  24  hours)  as  the  standard  for  time-reckoning.  In  making  this 
selection  the  delegates  were  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  tho 
meridian  of  Greenwich  was  already  used  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  sailors  of  all  nations,  being  adopted  for  purposes  of  navigation  by 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  &c.  Further,  the  United 
States  had  recently  adopted  Greenwich  as  the  basis  of  their  time- 
reckoning,  and  this  circumstance  in  itself  indicated  that  this  was  the 
only  meridian  on  which  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  were 
likely  to  agree. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  between  the  two 
hemispheres  may  be  appreciated  by  the  remarks  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  American  Ephemeris  on  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming's  scheme 
for  universal  time  (which  was  subsequently  adopted  in  its  essentials 
at  the  Washington  Conference) : — "  A  capital  plan  for  use  during  the 
millennium.  Too  perfect  for  ihe  present  state  of  humanity.  See  no 
more  reason  for  considering  Europe  in  the  matter  than  for  consider- 
ing the  inhabitants  Of  the  planet  Mars.  No ;  we  don't  care  for  other 
nations,  can*t  help  them,  and  they  can't  help  us."  * 

As  a  means  of  introducing  universal  time,  it  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  and  others,  that  standard 
times  based  on  meridians  differing  by  an  exact  number  of  hours  from 
Greenwich  should  be  used  all  over  the  world.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  that  a  meridian  differing  by  an  exact  number  of  half-hours  from 
Greenwich  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  country  like  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  or  New  Zealand,  through  the  middle  of  which 
such  a  meridian  would  pass,  whilst  one  of  the  hourly  meridians  would 
lie  altogether  outside  of  it. 

The  scheme  of  hourly  meridians,  though  valuable  as  a  step  towards 
uniform  time,  can  only  be  considered  a  provisional  arrangement,  and 
though  it  may  work  well  in  countries  like  England,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c.,  which  do  not  extend  over  more  than 
one  hour  of  longitude,  in  the  case  of  such  an  extensive  territory  as  the 
United  States  difficulties  arise  in  the  transition  from  one  hour-section 
to  the  next  which  are  only  less  annoying  than  those  formerly  ex- 
perienced, because  the  number  of  transitions  has  been  reduced  from 
seventy-five  to  five,  and  the  change  of  time  has  been  made  so  large 
that  there  is  loss  risk  of  its  being  overlooked.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  is  that  one  time-reckoning  should  bo  used  throughout  tho 
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whole  country,  and  tlius  we  are  led  to  look  forward  to  the  adoptioa 
in  the  near  future  of  a  national  standard  time,  six  hours  slow  by 
Greenwich,  for  railways  and  telegraphs  thronghout  North  America, 

We  may  then  naturally  expect  that  by  the  same  proooss  which 
we  have  witnessed  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  other 
oonntries,  railway  tirao  will  eventually  regulate  all  the  a&irs  of 
ordinary  life.  There  may  of  course  bo  legal  difficulties  arising  from 
the  change  of  time-reckoning,  and  probably  in  tlie  first  in  stance  local 
time  would  bo  held  to  be  the  legal  time  unless  otherwise  specified. 

It  seema  certain  that  when  a  single  standard  of  time  has  been 
adopted  by  the  railways  throughout  such  a  large  tract  of  country 
aa  North  America,  where  we  have  a  difference  of  local  times  ex- 
ceeding five  hours,  the  transition  to  universal  timo  wiU  be  but  a 
small  step. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the  infltienoe  of  telegraphs  od 
business  life,  an  influence  whicb  is  constantly  exercised,  and  which 
Is  year  by  year  increasing,  that  the  necessity  for  a  universal  or  world 
time  becomes  even  more  apparent.  As  far  as  railways  are  concerned^ 
each  country  has  its  own  system,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  complete 
in  itself,  though  oven  in  the  case  of  railways  the  rapidly  increasiog 
inter-communication  between  tlificront  countries  makes  the  transition 
in  time-reckoning  on  crossing  the  frontier  more  and  more  inconvenient 
Telegraphs,  however,  take  no  account  of  the  tirao  kept  in  tlie  countriei 
through  which  they  pass,  and  the  question,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, resolves  itself  into  the  selection  of  that  system  of  time-reckon* 
ing  which  will  give  lea^t  trouhle  to  those  wlio  use  thera. 

For  the  time  which  is  thus  proposed  fttr  eveutual  adoption  through- 
out the  world,  various  names  have  been  Buggc8te<1.  But  whether  we 
call  it  Universal,  Cosmic,  Torrostrial,  or  what  seems  to  md  beat  of 
all,  \\  orld  Time,  I  think  wo  may  look  forward  to  its  adoption  tot 
many  purposes  of  life  in  the  near  future* 

The  question,  however,  arises  aa  to  the  starting-point  for  tbe 
universal  or  world  day.  Asenming  that,  as  decided  hy  the  great 
majority  of  the  delegates  at  Washington,  it  is  to  be  based  on  tbi^ 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  it  lias  still  to  be  settled  whether  the  world 
day  is  to  begin  at  midnight  or  noon  of  that  meridian*  The  astro* 
nomers  at  Home  decided  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two  to  eight  in 
favour  of  tbe  day  commencing  at  Greenwich  noon,  that  is,  of  making 
the  day  throughout  Europe  begin  about  midday.  However  natural 
it  might  bo  for  a  body  of  astronomers  to  propose  that  their  own 
peculiar  and  ratlier  inconvenient  time-reckoning  should  l>e  imposed 
on  the  general  public,  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  a  World  Day 
which  commenced  m  the  middle  of  their  busiest  hours  would  not  be 
accepted  hy  business  men.  In  fact,  the  idea  on  which  this  propofi»l 
was  founded  was  that  universal  time  would  ho  used  solely  for  the 
internal  administration  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  that  accurate 
local  time  must  be  rigidly  adhercil  to  for  all  other  purposes.  It  wai 
conceded,  however,  that  persons  who  travelled  frequently  might  wiik 
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ftdvantage  tjb43  iinivorsal  time  tliirmg  railway  jotimcyB.  This  attempt 
to  sepamte  tbe  travelliug  from  tlio  statiotiary  public  seems  to  be  ouo 
that  is  not  likely  to  mett  with  encoeea  even  temporarily,  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  fiitiiro  we  niay  expect  the  latter  claes  to  bo  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  former.  An  other  argument  that  iiifluonced 
the  meeting  at  Rome  was  the  Bupposcd  use  of  the  astronomical  day 
by  aailora.  Now  it  apjKjars  that  8aih>rs  never  did  use  the  astronomical 
day,  which  begins  at  the  noon  fidlowhifj  the  civil  midnight  of  that 
date,  btit  the  nautical  day  which  begiim  at  the  noon  preceding^  L  c. 
twenty-foiir  hours  before  the  aatronomical  day  of  the  sumc  date,  end- 
ing when  the  latter  Ivegiiis.  And  the  nautical  day  itself  has  long 
been  given  up  by  English  and  American  sailors,  who  now  use  a  sort 
of  mongrel  time-reckoning,  employing  civil  time  in  the  log-brx)k  and 
for  ordinary  purposes,  whilst,  in  working  up  the  observations  on 
which  the  eafe  navigation  of  the  ship  dex^ends,  they  are  obliged  to 
change  civil  into  astronomical  reckoning,  altering  the  date  where 
neceesary,  and  interpreting  their  a.m.  and  p.m.  by  the  light  of  nature. 
It  iftye  something  for  the  common-sense  of  our  sailors  that  they  aro 
able  to  carry  oat  every  day  without  mistake  this  operation,  which  is 
considered  so  troublesome  by  some  astronomers. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  the  Board  of  Yieitors  of 
Greenwich  Observatory  have  almost  nnanimouBly  recommended  that, 
in  oceordanco  with  the  resolution  of  the  Washington  Conference,  tlio 
day  in  the  English  *  Nautical  Almanac  *  ghould  I>g  arranged  from  tho 
year  1891  (the  earliest  practicahle  date)  to  begin  at  Greenwich  mid- 
night (so  as  to  agree  with  civil  reckoning,  and  remove  this  source  of 
confusion  for  sailors),  and  that  a  committee  appointed  by  them  bavo 
draw^  up  the  details  of  tho  changes  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
this  resolution  without  causing  inconvenience  to  the  mercantile 
marine* 

The  advantage  of  making  the  world  day  coincide  with  tho  Green- 
wich civil  day  is  that  tho  change  of  date  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  day  falls  in  tho  hours  of  the  night  throughout  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  and  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  ordinary  office  hours  (10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.)  in  any  important  country  except  New  Zealand.  In  tlie  United 
States  and  Canada  tho  change  of  date  would  occur  after  four  in  the 
evening,  and  in  AuBtralia  before  ten  in  the  morning.  This  arrange* 
ment  would  thus  reduce  the  inconvenience  to  a  minimum,  as  the  port 
of  the  world  in  which  tho  change  of  date  would  occur  about  the 
middle  of  the  local  day  ig  almoRt  entirely  water,  whikt  on  the  opposite 
side  we  have  the  most  populoas  continents. 

Tho  question  for  the  future  seems  to  be  whether  it  will  bo  found 
more  troublesome  to  change  the  hours  fur  labour,  sleep,  and  meals 
once  for  all  in  any  particular  place,  or  to  bo  continually  changing 
them  in  communications  from  place  to  place,  whether  by  railway, 
telegraph,  or  telephone.  When  universal  or  world  time  is  need  for 
railways  and  telegraphs,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  tho  public  may 
find  it  more  convenient  to  adopt  it  for  all  purpoBca.     A  businees  man 
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who  daily  travols  by  rail,  and  constantly  recoives  telegranus  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  dated  in  nniversal  time,  would  probably  find  it 
easier  to  loam  once  for  all  tliat  local  noon  is  represented  by  17b.  I7.T. 
and  midnight  by  5h.  (as  would  be  the  case  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America),  and  that  his  office  hours  are  15h.  to  21h.  U.T.,  than 
to  bo  continually  translating  the  universal  time  used  for  his  telegrams 
into  local  time. 

If  this  change  were  to  como  about,  the  terms  noon  and  midnight 
would  still  proscrvo  their  present  meaning  with  reference  to  local 
time,  and  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky,  but  they  would  oease  to 
bo  inseparably  associated  with  twelve  o'clock. 

The  introduction  of  Universal  Time  would  practically  inyolve 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  counting  the  hours  in  one  series  from 
0  to  24,  instead  of  in  the  two  series  0  to  12  a.m.  and  p.m.,  for  as 
applied  to  Universal  Time  the  terms  ante-meridiem  and  post^meridiem 
would  bo  meaningless,  except  for  places  on  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich. The  use  of  the  24  hour  system  on  railways  and  telegraphs 
would  naturally  assist  in  breaking  the  spell  of  habit  which  associates 
noon  and  midnight  with  12  o'clock. 

It  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  Eastern  and  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph  Companies  already  use  the  24  hour  system  throughout 
their  extensive  lines  of  telegraph  to  avoid  mistakes  of  a.m.  and  pan., 
and  to  save  telegraphing  these  unnecessary  letters.  In  this  connection 
the  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the 
United  States  has  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  24  hour  mode  of 
reckoning  would,  besides  materially  reducing  the  risk  of  error,  save  at 
least  150  million  letters  annually  on  the  lines  of  his  company.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  railway  managers  in  the 
United  States,  representing  60,000  miles  of  railway,  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  simple  notation  from 
0  to  24  hours. 

Considering  that  the  only  change  which  we  are  called  on,  in 
accordance  with  the  Washington  Resolutions,  to  make  in  our  timfr* 
reckoning  on  railways  is  the  adoption  of  the  24  hour  system,  it  may 
bo  hoped  that  our  railway  companies  will  not  be  behind  those  of  the 
United  States  in  appreciating  the  simplification  in  railway  time-tables, 
which  would  result  from  this  reform. 

[W.  H.  M.  0.] 
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CnBXIST  OP  THE  MINT,   PROFESSOR  OP  MRTaLLCEOT,   NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  SCIEXCB  AND 
BOTAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

On  Certain  Properties  common  to  Fluids  and  Solid  Metals. 

In  one  of  the  beautiful  discourses,  deKvered  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  which  grace  the  annals  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,* 
Edaumur  observes  that  industrial  art,  like  nature,  has  its  marvels, 
which  we  often  fail  to  notice  because  they  are  constantly  before  us. 

The  extraordinary  ductility  of  metals  appeared  to  him  to  involve 
one  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  nature,  and  although  he  held  that  in 
his  time  science  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  explain  more  fully 
than  the  old  philosophers  did,  the  cause  of  this  property  of  bodies, 
it  was  nevertheless  possible  to  see  better  than  they,  what  advantage 
art  has  gathered  from  the  power  of  leading  and  guiding  metals  by 
hammering  or  by  traction,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  both  art  and 
nature  seem,  he  says,  to  rival  each  other  in  furnishing  us  with 
remarkable  facts.  Beaumur  then,  with  singular  clearness,  defines 
the  conditions  under  which  metals  prove  to  be  ductile.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  behaviour  of  solid  metals  and  fluids  has  long  been 
recognised,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  atomic  motion  is  common  to 
solids  and  fluids,  and  that  therefore  "  everything  moves  and  nothing 
remains,"  but  apart  from  theory  there  is  much  experimental  evidence 
as  to  the  properties  that  are  common  to  fluids  and  solid  metals, 
the  characteristics  of  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  widely  separated. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  elementary  definition  of  the  two  states, 
solid  and  liquid.  A  solid  has  a  definite  external  form  which  either 
docs  not  change,  or  only  changes  with  extreme  slowness  when  left 
to  itself,  and,  in  order  to  change  this  form  rapidly,  it  is  necessary 
to  exert  a  more  or  less  energetic  effort.  A  liquid,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  said  to  have  no  form  of  its  own,  as  it  always  assumes 
that  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  mobility  of  its  particles  is  extreme, 
its  resistance  to  rupture  is  very  small,  and  its  free  surface  is  always 
A  piano  when  the  mass  is  left  at  rest.  Then  there  is  the  colloid 
condition,  which  intervenes  between  the  liquid  and  crystalline  solid 
Htut<),  extending  into  both,  and  probably  affecting  all  kinds  of  solid 
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and  liquid  matter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  colloid  or  jellj- 
liko  body  does  present  a  certain  amount  of  redstanoe  to  obuLge  of 
shape.  Such  a  substance  is  well  imitated  by  a  skin  of  thin  indi*- 
rubber  filled  with  water.  Another  illustration  is  probaUj  aflbrded 
by  iron  and  other  substances  which  soften  nnder  neat,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  assume,  at  the  same  time,  a  colloid  condition.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  gaseous  condition  of  matter,  with  which  we  haye  but 
little  to  do  at  present. 

We  arc  in  the  habit  of  regarding  metals  as  typical  solida.  I  ho|W 
to  trace  this  evening  the  analogies  of  their  behaviour  nnder  certam 
conditions  with  that  of  fluids,  and  the  following  list  shows  the  order 
in  which  I  propose  to  group  the  properties  common  to  fluids  and 
solid  metals : 

1.  Eojcction  of  impurities  on  solidification. 

2.  Surfusion. 

3.  Flow  under  pressure. 

4.  Changes  due  to  compression. 

5.  Absorption  of  gases. 

6.  „  liquids. 

7.  Diffusion. 

8.  Vaporisation. 

9.  Surface  tension. 

The  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  is  marked  by  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  ease  of  many  metals,  as  is  observed  in  certain 
fluids,  and  I  must  dwell  on  this  very  briefly  as  leading  np  to  the 
relations  between  solid  metals  and  fluids,  which  como  more  definitely 
within  the  title  of  the  lecture. 

Water  on  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  undergoes  a 
partial  purification,  the  ice  first  formed  being  sensibly  more  free  from 
colouring  matter  or  suspended  particles  than  the  water  from  which  it 
separates. 

Many  metals  on  freezing  similarly  eject  impurities.  In  the  case 
of  alloys,  saturated  solutions,  of  one  metal  in  another,  appear  to  be 
formed,  and  excess  of  metal  ejected,  a  fact  which  is  being  studied 
with  much  care  by  my  colleague.  Dr.  Guthrie.  The  prominent  facts 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  frozen  mixture  of 
c()pi)er,  antimony,  and  lead.  The  results  of  some  experimente  con- 
ducted in  my  laboratory  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  E.  J.  Ball,  show  that 
when  a  molten  mixture  of  these  metals  is  solidified,  a  definite  atomic 
alloy  of  copx)or  and  antimony,  wliich  possesses  a  beautiful  violet  tint^ 
fii*Kt  forms,  and,  after  saturating  itself  with  lead,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  it  ejects  the  rest  of  the  lead,  driving  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
mass  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  as  is  shown  in  the 
cngi-aving.  Fig.  1,  the  outer  circle  of  which  represents  violet,  and  the 
inner  grey,  presenting  a  direct  analogy  to  the  ice,  which  is  compara- 
tively colourless,  first  forming  from  coloured  water.  Then  there  is 
another  remarkable  analogy  between  the  freezing  of  certain  fluids 
and  the  solidification  of  some  metals.     Water  may,  as  is  well  known, 
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Fig.  h 


bo  cooled  down  to  —8^  Cent.,  without  solidification,   but  agitation 

immediately  dciormines  the  formation  of  ice,  and  at  the  same  time  a 

thermometer  plunged  in  tho  water  rises  to  zero*     Faraday  eta  tod,  in 

1858,  that  fuBod  acetic  acid,  Bulpliur,  phoBjjlioruaj  many  metals  and 

many  eoliitions,*  would  exiiibit  tbe  same  effect 

Tin  also  may  bo  cooled  to  several  degrees  below 

its  solidifying  pt^int  without  actually  freezing, 

and  Dr.  Van  Ricmwdijk^f  of  Utrecht,  has  obeerved 

that  a  globule  of  gold  or  silver,  in  a  fused  state, 

will  iiiHiH  below  its  s^didifying  point  without 

actually   solidifying,  but   tho   slightest    touch 

with  a  metallic  point  will  cause  the  metal  to 

solidify,  and  the  consequent  release  of  its  lateut 

heat  **f  fusion  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  globule 

to  tho  meltini^  point  again,  as  m  indicated  by 

a  brilliant  glow  which  the  button  emits,  a  beautiful  effect  which  I 

hope  to  show  you.     [The  eiporiment  was  then  made,] 

It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  you  incidentally  that  a  miuute 
variation  in  composition  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  lower  the  melting 
point  of  a  metal  or  alloy,  as  is  instanced  by  the  addition  of  j'^J  per 
cent,  of  silicon  to  standard  gold,  which,  as  you  will  observo  in  the  case 
of  this  strip  of  the  alloy,  softens  In  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  at  about 
the  melting  point  of  zinc,  412^  Cent,,  although  tho  melting  point  of 
standard  gidd,  free  from  silicon,  would  be  over  1000^  Cent. 

Now  to  puKS  to  solid  rnet^ls.  It  is  tho  ct>mmon  ejcperience  of  ua 
all,  that  a  counti^rfuit  shilling,  consisting  principally  of  lead,  does  not 
"  ring  "  when  tlirown  on  a  wooden  surface*  In  1726,  Louis  Lemery 
observed  that  lead  is  under  certain  conditions  almoBt  as  souoruus  as 
IxiU-metaL  J  Ho  eommunicuted  tho  fact  to  Ifeaumui',  who,  being 
much  struck  by  it,  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  lead 
liecomes  sonorous,  and  submitted  the  results  to  tho  French  Acadomy,§ 
He  pointed  out  that  in  diserihing  a  body  which  is  not  sonorous,  it 
is  usual  to  say  that  it  is  as  **  dull  as  liad,'^  an  expression  which  kis 
become  provt?rbiab  **  Nevertheless,'*  he  adds,  "  uuder  eertaiu  con- 
ditions, lead  has  a  property  both  novel  and  remarkable,  fi>r  it  emits 
suriirisingly  shai*p  notes  when  struck  with  another  piece  of  Ictid/' 
Ho  showed  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  lead  should  be  formed 
by  casting  into  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  that  is,  mushroom  shaped,  as 
in  tho  specimens  of  lead  exhibited.  The  lead  must  be  fi'oc  from 
prominences,  and  must  be  neatly  trimmed.  The  effect  is  le^s 
marked,  if  tho  leatl  bo  vei-y  pure,  than  if  ordinary  commercial  lead 
be  uaoil,  but  it  is  only  a  qucstiun  of  degree. 


•  Faindaf.  *  Expflrimeutal  Hcs^rcbo*  iti  CliemUiry  aiul  Phyfeic*,'  p.  37Q. 
t  Dr.  Van  RiniiHiJijk,  '  Aim.  ik'  CbiiiK  i?t  de  Phya/  t  xx.  1880,  p.  iJG, 
%  Hfwfor,  *  HidUJiro  do  la  Uhiruie/  L  11.  p.  374. 

§  *  liiAitiiro  do  r Academic  Rfiynlo  dea  8cicDCi^fl/  Atmd  1726  [vul.  tot  1728* 
f.  213]. 
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[A  maf>R  of  pure  lead  cost  into  tlio  shape  Bhown  in  the  sketcl 
Fig.  2,  was  Btnick  with  n  piece  of  lead,  and  it  emitted  a  sharp,  dee 
note.] 

I  have  filiow-n  you  the  experiment  mainly  for  the  sake  of  bein 

y^^  .^  able  to  quote  Reanmur*8  obserratioxiB  npo 

'  it.     Ho   showed  that    the    Bonorons   lea 

>^<r^W^^  V  """"'^^^     niiffht  bo  rc^ndercd  dull  bj  hommerine  i 

V -— .-    •  g\    s     Here  is  lead  from  the  same  sample  of  mcti 

as  that  from  which  the  sonoroiiB  mass  wi 
cost,  but  it  haR  been  flAttcnc<l  out,  and  you  will  observe  that  it  : 
"  dull."  I  think  his  remarks  have  been  overlooked  in  late  years.  B 
was  led  to  the  iK'lii  f  that  in  cast  h^d  there  must  be  an  arrange 
ment  of  the  interior  of  the  mass  which  the  hammer  cannot  impar 
becauBO  lead  ftishionod  by  hammering  into  the  same  form  as  th 
sonorous  cast  mass,  is  dull,  and,  uioro  imj^ortant  still,  he  held  that  th 
fibrous  and  granular  structure  of  the  lead  is  modified  in  a  mannc 
which  makes  it  prtibablo  that  the  sound  is  due  to  tho  shape  of  th 
grains,  and  to  the  "  way  in  which  they  touch  each  other " 
further,  the  blows  of  tho  hammer  not  only  change  tho  arrange 
ment  of  tho  fibres,  but  they  alter  tho  shape  of  the  grains,  "Sn 
round  grains  are  rendered  flat,  they  are  compelled  to  elongate  ani 
fill  the  interstitial  sjuices  which  previously  existed  between  then 
The  particles  are  no  longer  froo  to  vibrato,  hence  the  lead  is  duU.' 
These  renmrks  derive  additional  interest,  if  we  compare  them  wit] 
the  observations  in  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds'  most  important  lee 
turo  on  "  Dilatancy  in  Granular  Matter "  recently  delivered  here 
We  shall  also,  I  think,  see  that  this  description  of  B6aumur's  showf 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  theoretical  importance  of  tho  kind  oi 
facts  depending  on  the  transfer  of  metallic  matter  from  one  position 
to  another,  which  we  now  consider  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
"  flow "  of  metals ;  at  any  rate  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make 
Lemery's  experiment  the  starting  point  of  tho  rest  of  the  remarks 
I  have  to  ofier  you. 

A  solid  may  bo  very  brittle,  and  may  yet,  if  timo  be  given  to  it, 
flow  from  one  i)oint  to  another.  This  stick  of  sealing-wax  was  sup- 
I>orted  at  its  ends,  and  it  has  in  a  f(*w  weeks  bent  at  tho  oixlinary 
atmosplieric  tcniperiiture,  although  at  any  given  point  of  its  flow  it 
would  have  Ix'cn  easy  to  snap  it  with  a  sliglit  application  of  force. 
This  much  thinner  strip  of  i»urc  lead  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
sealing-wax,  also  bonds  at  the  ordinary  tLinperaturo  with  its  owl 
weight,  tho  ends  being  sui)portc(l.  Sir  William  Thomson  has 
pointed  out  that  a  goLl  wire  sustaining  half  tlie  weight  which  would 
actually  break  it,  wouhl  i)robably  not  rui)turc  in  a  thousand  or 
even  a  million  years,  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  no  "flow" 
ending  in  disruption ;  if,  however,  force  be  suitably  applied,  metals 
will  flow  readily.  First,  let  us  examine  the  case  of  a  metal  under 
forco  applied  so  as  to  compel  it  to  flow  thn»Uf:h  a  }n»lo,  and  T  would 
point  to  the  analogy  of  an  ordinary  vise  )us  fluid.     This  vessel  cou- 
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tAimng  tTeacle  m  provided  with  a  cyHndrieal  hole  in  its  base,  and  on 
tho  removal  of  tbo  ping  whicih  now  closes  it,  the  treacle  will  flow 
out,  the  end  of  the  stream  being  ronndetL  If  a  similar  vessel  be 
filled  with  load  it  will,  at  the  ordinary  pressure,  remain  there,  but  if 
presBore  be  applied  the  lead  will  prove  by  ita  behaviour  that  it  ia 
really  a  viacons  Bolid,  as  it  flows  readily  through  the  orifice  ;  the  end 
of  the  jet  iH  rounded,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  beautiful 
researches  of  the  late  M.  T rosea,  of  Paris,*  all  the  moleeules  which 
compose  the  origiual  bb>ck  place  themeelvea  in  the  jet  absolutely 
as  the  molooales  of  a  flowing  jet  of  a  viscous  fluid  would.  If  the 
metal  has  a  constant  ''  head,"  as  it  would  be  termed  id  the  case  of 
water,  that  is,  if  the  vessel  bo  kept  filled  with  solid  lead  up  to  a 
certain  level,  then  you  have  a  continuous  stream,  tlio  length  de- 
pending on  the  constancy  with  which  the  "  head  *'  and  the  pressure 
are  maintained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  is  diminished  so 
that  nearly  all  the  solid  lead  has  been  allowed  to  flow  away,  yon 
have  a  fokling  of  the  jet,  and  verticid  corrugations,  exactly  such  as 
would  characterise  the  end  of  the  flow  of  certain  other  viscous  fluids, 
and  finally  the  jet  forms  a  distinct  funnol-shapcd  tube,  concentric 
with  the  jell  It  is  also  seen  that  when  the  formation  of  these 
cavities  takes  place,  the  jot  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  full  diameter 
of  the  orifice,  $a  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  formation  of  the  contracted 

Fm.  3. 


vein  is  manifest,  and  a  now  analogy  is  thus  obtained  between  the  flow 
of  solids  and  liquids.  The  application  of  this  fact,  that  solid  metals 
flow  like  viscous  fluids,  is  of  great  imp+^irtfinco  in  industry,  and  the 


•  Theto  T««eftrohee  extend  through  a  lotig  scriei  of  memoirs;  those  relating 
to  the  flow  of  tnetala  are  well  fummariaed  in  the  *  Proc.  last  Meoli.  En^neer*,' 
1867|  p.  114,  und  in  the  report  cif  the  Sdeiiro  Conferenoea  held  id  ootineotion  with 
the  Loan  Coljpotion  of  Sciontiflo  Apiiamtiia  (PhystcB  and  MeobanJca),  Lrnnlftn, 
1H70,  p.  252, 
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production  of  conipliciitecl  fonuB  by  forging  or  bj  rolling  iron  anc 
8toc'l  antl  other  metals,  entirely  depends  on  tbo  flow  of  tbe  meta 
wlion  suitably  guided  by  tbe  artificer.  Tbe  lines  of  flow  in  iroi 
may  ha  well  shown  by  ix>liBbing  a  surface  of  tbe  metal,  and  b; 
KubiiLittiu^  it  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercarj 
wliiih  otrhcB  the  surface,  or  better,  to  tbe  slow  action  of  cbromi 
ftcid  solution,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  tbe  result  i 
oitlior  c(iso  being,  that  any  ditferenco  in  the  hardness  of  the  mete 
or  in  the  chemical  comixtsition,  or  want  of  continuity,  uanscd  b 
the  prosoncn  of  tnicoH  of  entangled  slag,  reveals  the  manner  i 
which  the  metal  lian  flowinl.  The  engravings  illustrate  tbe  dire< 
tion   (»f   flow    in    tlie   following   coses.     Fig.   4    is   a  section  of 


Firt.  4. 


fnrgod  croRshcad,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Webb  of  Crewe.  Fig.  i 
rcprcBontfl  the  top,  jdancd  and  etched,  of  a  hemisphcro  of  mih 
Htecl,  of  the  foi-m  and  dimensions  shown  in  the  sectional  view 
Fig.  (),  ■;  in.  thick,  "  dished  '*  cold  by  forcing  a  plate  through  i 
circular  orifice.  The  convolutions  of  the  etched  portions  affor«: 
evidence  of  the  struggle  sustained  by  the  flowing  ptirticles  of  th( 
metal.  The  exi)eriments  of  M.  Tresca  were  not  made  on  "  cinder 
free "  metal ;  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  compare  the  etched 
section  of  the  old  rail,  Fig.  7,  the  result  of  the  complicated 
welding  of  puddle<l  iron,  with  a  basic -Bessemer  rail,  rolled  froni 
steel  wliich  has  been  cast,  and  which  is  tlicn.Torc  free  from  entangled 
slag.  Fig.  8  represents  a  section  of  such  a  rail  presented  to  m( 
by  Mr.  V.  C.  Gilchrist. 

A  very  striking  illustration  r>f  the    importance   of   the    flow  o\ 
metals,  when  used  in  constructicm,  is  afforded  by  some  observationf 
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of  Mr.  B.  Baker,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  Forth  Bridge.*  He 
says,  "  If  the  thing  were  practicable,  what  I  should  choose  as  the 
material  for  the  compression  members  of  a  bridge,  would  be  84 
to  37-ton  steel,  which  had  been  previously  squeezed  endwise,  in  the 

Fig.  5. 


direction  of  the  stress,  to  a  pressure  of  about  46  tons  per  square 
inch,  the  steel  plates  being  held  in  suitable  frames  to  prevent 
distortion."  He  adds,  "My  experiments  have  proved  that  87-ton 
steel   so  treated  will   carry  as  a  column  as  much  load  as  70-ton 


Fio.  7. 


Fia.  8. 


steel  in  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  rolls,  that  is  to  say,  not 

previously  pressed  endwise At  least  one  half  of  the  42,000 

tons  of  steel  in  the  Forth  Bridge  is  in  compression,  and  the  same 
proportion  holds  good  in  most  bridges,  so  the  importance  of 
gaining  an  increased  resistance  of  60  per  cent  without  any  sacrifice 


*  Journ.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.'  Tol.  ii.  1885,  p.  497. 
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in  the  fitcility  of  working,  and  eafety  belonging  to  a  highly  dactile 
material  can  hardly  bo  ezaggoratod."  I  need  not  point  to  the 
extreme  interest,  in  connection  with  my  subject,  of  these  xemarks 
from  80  distinguished  an  authority. 

The  very  ancient  mechanical  art  of  striking  coin  is  wholly 
dependent  on  tlio  flow  of  metals.  There  is  a  popolar  belief  that 
the  impression  imparted  to  discs  of  metal  daring  coinage,  is  merely 
the  result  of  a  permanent  compression  of  the  metal  of  which  the 
disc  is  made.  Striking  a  coin,  however,  presents  a  case  of  moulding 
a  plastic  metal,  and  of  the  true  flow  of  metal,  under  pzessuie,  into 
the  sunk  portions  of  the  die.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Buskin  say :  "  Ton 
stamp  the  figure  of  the  cow  on  a  pat  of  butter ;  why  do  you  not 
impress  the  bee  on  honey  ?  "  Simply  because  honey  is  not  plastic 
and  is  too  viscous,  and  it  flows  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  medal,  struck  from  a  scries  of  discs,  will  serve  to  show,  when 
the  discs  are  separated,  the  way  the  metal  flows  into  the  deepest 
portion  of  the  die.  If  the  alloy  used  be  too  hard,  or  if  the  thiobess 
of  the  metal  required  to  flow  be  insufficient,  the  impression  will 
always  be  defective,  no  matter  how  many  blows  may  be  given  by 
the  press.  In  Mr.  Browning's  well-known  poem,  **The  King  and 
the  Book,"  there  is  a  subtle  recognition  of  the  viscous  nature  of  Tery 
pure  gold,  which  he  characterises  as  *'  the  oozing  of  the  mine,"  while, 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ring,  he  shows : 

*'  Since  hammer  needs  must  widen  out  the  round 
And  file  emboss  it  fine  with  lily  flowers," 

that  this  is  only  possible  because  gold  behaves  like  the  honey  to 
which  he  compares  it.  I  have  chosen  this  reference  to  Browning 
because  I  happen  to  have  a  coin  of  "  the  great  Twelfth  Innocent," 
the  Pope  of  the  poem  I  have  cited,  and  this  coin  has  scars  on  its 
surface  which  prove  that  there  was  not  quite  enough  metal  to  flow 
into  the  depths  of  the  die. 

If  one  side  of  a  coin  be  ground  away  so  as  to  leave  a  flat  surfiMe, 
and  if  the  disc  bo  then  struck  between  plain  polished  dies  surrounded 
by  a  steel  collar,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  metal,  the 
impression  on  the  disc  will  be  driven  through  the  thickness  of  the 
metal,  and  will  then  appear  on  both  sides.  In  industrial  art  the 
property  of  flow  of  metals  is  very  important.  The  "  spinning  "  of 
articles  in  pewter  is  a  familiar  instance,  and  one  which  I  propose  to 
illustrate. 

[A  disc  of  pewter  was  spun,  on  a  lathe,  into  a  vase,  the  shadow 
being  projected  on  the  screen  during  the  operation.] 

The  production  of  complicated  forms,  like  a  jelly  mould,  from  a 
single  sheet  of  copper  under  the  combined  drawing  and  compressing 
action  of  the  hammer,  is  a  still  more  remarkable  case. 

The  flow  of  metals  is  illustrated  very  curiously  in  one  phase  of 
Japanese  art  metal  work,  of  which,  however,  it  is  now  so  difficult 
to  obtain  native  examples,  that    I  have   been  obliged   to   prepare, 
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widi  the  aid  of  gkilful  artificers  m  the  Mint,  tlie  few  Bpecimona  I 
bavo  to  submit  to  you.  I  allude  to  tlie  metal  work  in  banded 
ftllojs  to  which  the  Japanese  give  the  name  of  Moku-me,  or  **  wood* 
grain."  In  its  preparation  thin  layers  of  copper,  precious  metals, 
and  various  alloys,  are  soldered  in  snperposition  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book ;  through  thoeo  layers,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  holes  are  drilled 

Fig.  9. 
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lo  varying  depths  in  the  thickness  of  tlio  mctul,  or  tienchcs  are 
Qfot  in  it  The  mass  is  then  hammered  flat  until  the  hole  or  trenches 
disappear,  and  the  result  is  contorted  hands,  of  some  complexity, 
and  often  possessing  much  beauty,  especially  when  the  colour  of 
the  metal  is  developed  hy  Biii table  chemical  treatnaent  and  polisbing. 
A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  hy  beating  up  the  metal  from  one 
side,  and  filing  the  other  flat,  as  is  shoi^Ti  in  Fig  10.  The  structure 
depends  on  the  flow  of  the  respective  metals  of  which  the  mass  is 
C4>mpo8ed,  and  behaviour  of  the  components  of  the  system,  and 
suggests  one  of  the  Moet  marked  facts  in  experimental  hydrodyna- 
mics, namely,  the  difierence  in  the  way  in  which  water  flows  along 
contracting  and  expanding  channelB,  The  sinuous  lines  the  metsa 
assumes  in  the  preparation  of  Moku-me,  resemble  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations devised  by  Professor  Oshomo  Hoynolds,  to  show  the  flow  of 
water. 

Wo  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  flow  of  metals  when  euh- 
mitted  to  compression,  let  ns  now  examine  the  eflect  of  traction. 
When  a  viscous  metal,  such  fis  iron  or  soft  steel,  is  submitted  to  stress 
by  pullijig  its  ends  in  opposite  directions,  it  stretches   uniformly 
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IhrongJioQt  its  length ;  there  is  m  sucli  ti  solid,  a  limit  In  tbe  i 
catiotk  of  tlie  stress  up  lo  wbicli  the  meted,  if  rdeased,  will  colq 
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first  it  stretchoB  in  a  very  singiilftr  way,  without  an  iiicix^sc  of  IoikI, 
as  is  shown  by  the  cunre.  Fig.  11 ;  when  tho  limit  uf  elasticity  bus 
been  passed,  tho  metal  contiiiuus  to  strutch  with  iiiLToaBed  load  mitil 
it  ^Yos  np  rosi sting  und  hroake,  Tho  limit  of  tlastictty  of  a  eolid 
body  marks  tho  moment  at  which  the  hoily  buginst  to  **  flow  *'  mider 
the  iufliieiice  of  the  force  to  Avhich  it  is  tiabMittod.  Thero  are  many 
materiak  which  do  not  stretch  when  their  limit  of  elasticity  is 
reached :  in  very  hard  steel,  for  instance,  the  breaking  point  and  tho 
limit  of  elasticity  practically  coincide.  Further,  it  must  he  observed 
that  every  minute  variation  in  composition  is  sufBeicnt  to  change 
the  property  of  a  body,  ttnd  to  cawse  what  was  a  viscouB  body  to  break 
close  to  the  limit  of  elasticity*  A  most  rcxnarkablo  iiiBtauco  is  prc- 
Bcutod  by  certain  albiys  of  f,'old  and  copper,  Stiindard  gold,  such  as 
is  cmph>yed  for  British  gold  coin,  which  contains  9167  parts  of  gold 
in  1U,000  jmrts,  breaks  with  a  luad  of 
18  tons  to  the  6<|uaro  inch.  Its  liniitof 
elasticity  is  reached  at  If  tons  jx^r 
sqnare  inch»  but  it  elongates  34  per  cent 
before  it  breaks.  If  this  stiindard  gcdd 
has  only  tho  ^o^oo^^  P'^'"^  ^*^  ^^^  addud 
to  it,  it  liecomes  very  brittle,  and 
breaks,  as  is  Khown  by  tlio  diagram, 
Fig,  12,  with  a  stress  of  ahoat  5 J  tons 
to  tho  sijuaro  inch,  instead  of  18  tons 
btimo  by  tho  original  pure  etivndurd 
guld,  and  as  it  does  nut  elongate 
scnwibly  it  cannot  be  said  tu  fluw  at  all* 
A  remarkable  difference  in  the  pro|icrty 
of  tho  alloy,  stixndard  gold,  is  therefore 
caused  by  the  addition  of  only  the 
,j(}„t^ih  part  of  lead.  In  order  to 
underHtand  this  it  will  ho  necessary  to 
tiiK^c  tlie  analogy  between  Huids  and 
solid  metals  still  fnrtlior,  and  to 
ascertain  what  takes  place  when  moti^ls, 
in  a  roughly  gmnular  state,  aj"e  sub- 
mitted to  cimipression,  under  conditions 
in  which  the  escape  of  tho  compressed 
metal  is,  as  far  as  possiLlef  restrained. 
I  ranst,  therefore,  turn  to  what  I  btdieve 

to  1)0  tho  most  important  work  relative  to  the  molcetdar  constituti*m 
of  mctjilK,  wbieli  has  been  done  for  many  yeai-s,  namely,  tlie  researehea 
of  Professor  Walthero  Spring,  of  tho  University  of  Lic%o,  whose 
labours  have  since  1878  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  tho  effect  of 
compression  on  Tarious  bodies.*     The  particles  of  a  metallio  powder 

♦  *Bull  do  TAcaJ.  Eoyal  do  Bclgiqiio/  f2]  t.  xl?.  Ko.  G,  1878.  [2]  t  xlli. 
No.  5,  1880.  8oo  alBo  euhftOtiuent  fi!i{HTa  in  th(>  «amo  j>iililii%niiuii,  Ot  tJio  *  Hull 
Hoe.  Chim.*  Pam,  and  in  tho  '  DoatathL'  Ubemitcho  (iuacIUchiift*  (Bildujig  vou 
l^girungtii  durch  Druck),  b.  xv.  p.  5Uf». 
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left  to  itself  at  tho  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  will  not  unite : 
by  "  augmenting  the  number  of  points  of  contact  in  a  powder,"  tk 
result  may  be  very  different.  The  powders  of  metals  may  weld  inU 
coherent  blocks.  Let  us  apjical  to  his  own  experiments.  Thi 
section,  Fig.  13,  shows  tho  general  form  of  the  compression  apparatui 
employ <m1  by  Spring. 

Under  a  prescuro  of  2000  atmospheres  on  tho  piston,  or  13  ton 
to  the  sqtuire  inch,  load  in  the  form  of  filings  becomes  compresses 

Fig.  13. 


Tlio  inotftllic  pow<lcr  is  plncetl  nndor  a  sliort  cylinder  of  steel  in  a  cavity  in  i 
Hte«'l  V)l<>ck  (livideil  verlically,  hcM  togothcr  by  a  collar,  and  placed  in  a  ohambei 
of  f<:un-nK'tal,  wiiich  may  ho  rendered  vacuous.  The  pressure  is  applied  to  i 
cylindrical  rod  paa&ing  tiirtmgh  the  btufllng-box. 

into  a  Rolid  block  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest 
vestigo  of  the  original  gniins,  so  that  load  filings  weld  into  a  block 
identical  with  that  obtaiiurd  by  fusion.  Under  a  prcssnro  of  5000 
atmospheres  the  lead  no  longer  ixjsists  the  pressure,  but  flows  as  if  it 
were  liquid  through  the  cracks  of  tho  apparatus,  and  tho  piston  of  the 
compressor  descends  to  the  base  of  tho  cylindrical  hole  driving  the 
"  flowing  "  lead  before  it.  This  result  in  the  caso  of  lead  is  hardly 
unexpected,  for  Bolley*  showed  in  1849,  tliat  lead  prepared  in  a 
particidar  way,  so  as  to  bo  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  may  bo  con- 
verted under  a  powerful  press  into  a  flexible  plato,  or  may  bo  made 
to  receive  a  sharp  impression.     The  more  interesting  results  were 


•  *Lithi«^  u.  Kopp.  Jahrt'bh.'  1S1J>,  p. 
ofl^ad.  1870,  p  l». 
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I  obtained  by  Spring  witb  crystnlliBe  metale.  Bismnth  is,  as  is  well 
kiiowii,  very  brittk  and  crystalline,  yet  fiiio  powder  of  bismuth  unites 

[  under  a  preseure  of  €000  atmoBpheres  into  a  block  very  Bimilar  to 
that  obtained  by  fusion,  having  a  crystalline  fracture.  The  density 
of  oompressod  bismiith  is  9  ■  8!),  idontic^il  with  that  of  metal  which  has 
been  fused.  The  table  shows  the  amount  of  pressure  rocLiiired  to 
unite  the  powders  of  the  respective  metals  : 

.  ToiM  per 

I  Lend  unites  at        .. ,  13 

I Tin        „  ..      ..      19 

^^^^K  Zldo  88 

^^^^^H  Autitnonjr  unites  at 88 

^^^^^^1  Aluminium 38 

^^^^H  Btemutti  ..       38 

^^^^H  Lottdftowaat 83 

^^^F  Tin ..       47 

ff  We  will  endeavour  to  repeat  M.  Spring's  results  in  the  case  of 

blsmnth*  It  is  necessary  that  the  powder  bo  perfectly  clean  and  dry, 
if  it  be  then  submitted  in  vacuo  to  a  pressor e  of  6000  atmospheres,  it 
will  weld  into  a  crystalline  mass. 

We  know  that  combinations  are  produced  when  certain  bodies  in 
solution  are  submitted  to  each  other's  action.  But  do  solids  combine  ? 
Is  the  alchemical  aphorism  that  bodies  do  not  react  unless  they  are 
in  solution,  true?  Elipenment  proves  tlxat  such  solution  is  not 
necessary.  I  have  here  two  anhydrous  salts,  iodide  of  potassium  and 
4>orroflive  sublimate,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  dry ;  when  tlioy 
are  mixed  together  in  this  mortar,  they  unite,  as  is  shown  by  the 
vermilion  colour  which  is  produced. 

My  colleague,  Professor  Thorpe,  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  fact  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York, 
188L  But  do  solid  metals  combine  in  the  sense,  that  is,  in  which 
chemic4d  combination  is  poBBible  between  metals,  when  submitted  to 
each  other's  action?  Wo  know^  that  metals  do  combine  if  they 
be  fluid,  and  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores  by 
amalgamation  is  moreover  easy.  It  occurred  to  M*  Bpring  that  if 
there  bo  a  true  union  between  the  particles  of  a  metallic  powder, 
when  submitted  to  great  pressure,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  build  up 
alloys  by  compresBing  the  powders  of  their  constituent  metals,  and 
he  urged  that  the  formatiim  of  alloys  by  pressure  would  afford  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  a  true  union  between  the  particles 
of  metals  in  the  cold,  when  they  are  brought  into  intimate  contact. 
Experiment  proved  that  this  reasoning  was  correct,  for  by  com- 
pressing, in  a  finely  divided  state,  fifteeu  parts  of  bismuth,  eight 
parts  of  lead,  four  parts  of  tin,  and  three  parts  of  cadmium,  au  alloy 
is  produced  which  fuses  at  100'  Cent.  It  is  nccosBary,  however,  to 
compress  the  mixed  powders  twice,  cnishing  or  filing  up  Oie  block 
obtauned  in  the  first  comprcfision,  because  the  mechanical  mixture  of 
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tlio  coiiKtitiieiit  iiietiilK  is  not  sufficiontlj  intimate  to  enable  a  unifc 
nlloy  to  l)o  olttuiiicil  by  a  single  coniprossion.  The  alloy  we  k 
tbuH  priHlnctMl  fiiK<.-s,  you  will  observe,  in  boiling  water,  aetuallj 
9h  Cont.,  although  the  melting  point  of  the  most  fusible  of  its  o 
stitiients,  tbo  tin,  is  228'  Cent.  I  agree  with  Professor  Spring 
thinking  that  tbe  funnution  of  alloys  by  pressure  affords  the  n 
coni2>l('tc  pi-oof  which  can  be  given  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
bas  adduced.  The  fonnatiun  of  fusible-metal  by  compression  lo 
me  to  deal  with  an  objection  which  may,  no  doubt,  have  snggcs 
itself  to  many  of  uk.  It  may  be  urgt^l  that  by  compressing  th 
metallic  poAvders  heat  is  evolved,  and  that  this  heat  may 
sufHcieut  to  produce  incipient  fusion  in  the  metallic  powders, 
at  all  events,  may  exei*t  a  material  influence  on  the  result  obtain 
This  objection  lius  Imjcu  exj»crimcntally  anticipated  by  Profea 
S]>ring.  Finst,  the  c<)m]>re8sion  is  eifected  with  extreme  slownc 
and  tlierofoiH)  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  sudden  evoluti 
of  heat,  as  would  l)o  the  case  if  the  2X)wder8  wero  compress 
by  impact  insteail  of  by  a  slow  stiueeze ;  and  to  sum  the  mati 
up  briefly.  Spring  calculates,  taking  an  extreme  case,  that^  if 
bo  granted  that  all  the  work  done  in  compressing  the  powd< 
wero  actually  tmnslated  into  heat,  it  would  only  serve  to  hoot 
cylinder  of  iron  10  mm.  in  height  and  8  mm.  in  diameter  (the  dime 
sions  of  cylinder  prcKluced  in  his  apiMiratus),  40  *  G4°  Cent.  In  oi^ 
that  directt  experimental  evidence  might  not  bo  wanting.  Spring  tO( 
the  Organic  body  2)hoi'one,  a  liard  crystalline  substance  which  molts 
28°  Cent.,  and  compressed  it  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  metal] 
IMiwdei-s.*  lie  took  the  precaution  to  place  a  shot  of  load  on  the  V 
of  the  powder  In-foro  submitting  it  to  compression :  only  impcrfe 
union  of  the  particles  of  phorone  resulted.  Tlio  conclusion  of  tl 
ex|)eriment  2)roved  that  the  sliot  remained  where  it  hod  been  plao 
at  the  top  of  the  column,  and  therefore  tbe  28°  necessary  to  melt  tl 
substance  had  not  been  evcdvcd,  for  if  it  had  the  shot  must  have  falli 
through  the  fluid  mass.  1  think,  then,  it  is  absolutely  safe  to  condnc 
that,  in  the  compression  of  bismuth,  for  instance,  there  can  bo  i 
.question  of  the  evolution  of  the  heat  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  tl 
metal.  There  is,  however,  other  evidence  to  which  I  may  incidental 
appeal.  M.  Spring  has  shown  that  by  compressing  powders  togethe 
chemical  combination  may  1>e  induced,  and  he  has  in  this  way  produce 
arsenide  and  sulphide  of  zinc,  sulphide  of  h  ad,  and  of  bismuth,  an 
arsenide  of  load.  These  are  not  merely  intimate  mechanical  mixtuR 
Take,  for  instance,  the  suljthide  of  magnesium  produced  by  con 
prossion;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water;  treatment  with  dilute  hydn 
cUoric  acid  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  not  the  cat 
vfiih  mere  mixtures  of  magnesium  and  suljiliur.  Further,  Spring  hi 
shown  that  by  ju'cssure  a  body  may  1)e  made  to  pass  from  one  allc 
troi)ic  state  to  another.     Plastic  Buli)hur  is,  under  a  pressure  of  600 
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fttmosplieree,  compelled  to  paea  into  tlie  coDditioii  of  octalie<!nil 
Bulphur,  an  allotropic  Btato  which  poesessee  a  great-er  dtJUBity,  And 
he  points  out  that  &  solid  metal  (not  powdors  of  metak)  may  havo 
cavitioa  obliterated  by  pressure,  but  that  matter  cannot  be  pemianontly 
compreesed  by  pressure,  unless  it  can  assume  an  allotropic  state  of 
greater  density  than  the  one  it  poesesges  at  the  moment  of  com- 
pression.* Now  let  me  point  to  the  evidenco  those  experiments  aiFord 
as  to  the  relation  between  solid  metals  and  fluids.  Members  of  tbe 
Royal  Institution  will  know  that  Faraday  discovered,  in  1850,  that 
two  fragments  of  ice  pressed  against  each  other  will  unite,  tendency 
to  their  union  being  considerable  when  the  fn^ments  are  near  their 
melting  point.  Wo  also  know  what  splendid  service  the  re  gelation 
of  ice  has  afforded  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  explaining  the 
formation  of  glaciers.  Ice  owes  its  movement,  not  to  viscosity,  but 
to  regelatioii,  and  the  union  of  fragments  of  ice  under  compreBsion  is 
also  due  to  regelation.  The  fiicts  which  have  been  appealed  to,  and 
the  theories  which  have  been  formed,  respecting  the  regelation  of  ico, 
are  too  well  known  to  you  to  demand  lengthy  notice  from  mo,  I  will 
only  observe  that  bismuth,  like  ice,  expands  on  solidifying,  and 
although  Faraday  failed  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  property 
similar  to  regelation  in  bismuth,  an  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wrightson,  to  whom  wo  owe  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  fluid 
density  of  metals,  has  eatisfied  himself  by  experimental  ©videnco, 
that  regelation  eriBts  in  bismuth.  Now,  in  oiplaining  Springes 
results  we  are  met  by  this  difficulty ;  the  union  of  the  particles  of  tho 
metals  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  duo  to  viscosity,  because  viscous  bodies 
are  always  capable  of  being  stretclied,  and  we  find  the  welding  taking 
place  between  tho  compressed  powders  of  bodies  such  as  zinc  and 
bismuth,  which,  when  submitted  to  traction,  will  not  stretch.  Spring 
therefore  asks,  "  Is  it  possible  that  regelation  may  Lave  something  to 
do  with  the  union  of  tho  powders  ?  "  and  he  urges,  "Is  it  safe  to  con- 
clude that  regelation  is  peculiar  to  water  alono  ?  "  **  It  is  difficult  to 
believe/*  he  adds,  "that  in  tho  large  number  of  substances  which 
nature  presents  to  us,  but  one  exists  possessing  a  property  of  which 
wo  can  find  only  minute  traces  in  other  bodies.  The  sum  of  our 
chemical  and  physical  knowlodgo  is  against  such  a  belief,  aud  there- 
fore the  phenomenon  of  regelation  may  be  pronounced  in  ice  without 
being  abaolotely  wonting  in  other  bodies*  To  ascertain  whether  this 
IS  so,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  various  bodies  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phenomena  can  bo  produced**'  "What,"*  he  asks,  "arc 
these  conditions  ?  *'  and  ho  answers,  "  The  pressure  supported  by  the 
body,  a  certain  degree  of  temperature,  and  time/* 

Holmholtz  and  Tyndall  have  shown  that  when  the  pressure  is 
weak,  tho  regelation  of  ico  is  eflTeeted  slowly.  Spring  points  out  that 
nitrate  of  sodium  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  in  powder,  left  to  them- 
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selyes  in  bottles  become  coherent,  and  if  the  coherenoe  in  these  and 
other  chemical  compounds  is  bnt  weak,  it  is  simply  because  the  pointe 
of  contact  between  the  particles  of  powder  are  bnt  few.  U^  on  the 
other  hand,  metallic  or  other  powder  be  submitted  to  strong  com- 
pression, the  spaces  between  the  fragments  become  filled  with  the 
debris  of  the  crashed  particles,  ana  a  solid  block  is  the  result 
Finally,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  union  of  powders  of  solid  metsli 
under  the  influence  of  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  the  dose  approzimfttioii 
of  the  particles,  can  be  compared  to  the  lique£ftotion  of  gases  by 
pressure.  At  the  first  view  this  comparison  may  appear  rash  or 
strained,  but  it  is  nothing  if  we  accept  the  views  of  CHatiBiiis  on  the 
nature  of  gases  and  liquids.  In  a  gas  the  molecules  are  free,  but  if 
by  pressure  at  a  suitable  temperature  the  molecules  are  brought 
within  the  limits  of  their  mutual  attraction,  the  gas  may  be  liquefied, 
and  under  suitable  thermal  conditions  solidified.  The  mebhanical 
pulverisation  of  a  metal  merely  detaches  groups  of  molecnles  from 
other  groups,  because  the  mechanical  treatment  is  imperfect,  bat  the 
analogy  between  the  solid  and  a  gas  has,  in  a  sense,  been  established; 
filing  has  coarsely  gasified  the  mass,  but  pressure  will  solidify  it  ai 
you  have  already  seen. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  metallic  blocks,  the  partidet 
are  not  actually  united  by  the  pressure,  which  may,  nevertheleo^ 
develop  the  kind  of  *' mutual  attraction"  contemplated  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  as  existing  between  two  pieces  of  matter  at  distances  of  len 
than  10  micro-millimetres. 

There  are  two  other  properties  which  solid  metals  possess,  in 
common  with  certain  fluids,  to  which  I  must  briefly  allude.  The 
first  is  the  power  of  dissolving  gas,  which  metals  in  the  solid  colloid 
condition  possess.  I  will  not  offer  any  experimental  illustration  on 
this  point,  because  the  work  of  Graham  has  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
this  theatre  by  Dr.  Odling,  and  I  have,  in  a  course  of  lectures  recently 
delivered  here,  shown  that  just  as  solid  palladium  occludes  hydrogen, 
so  the  alloy  of  rhodium  and  lead  occludes  oxide  of  nitrogen,  which  it 
gives  up  with  explosive  violence  on  heating  in  vactw,  suggesting  an 
analogy  with  fluid  nitroglycerine.  The  last  property  I  have  to 
submit  to  you,  is  the  power  which  certain  solid  metaLa  possess  of 
taking  up  fluids,  sometimes  with  a  rapidity  which  suggests  the 
miscibility  of  ordinary  fluid  substances.  In  reference  to  this  I  have 
found  an  interesting  paper  published  so  long  ago  as  1713,  by  the 
Dutch  chemist  Hombcrg,*  ''On  Substances  which  penetrate  and 
which  pass  through  Metals  without  melting  them.*'  He  enumerates 
several  substances  which  will  pass  through  the  pores  of  metals  with- 
out disturbing  the  particles,  and  he  points  out  that  mercury  penetratee 
metals  without  destroying  them.  Few  of  us  are,  I  think,  •fiwnilkr 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  mercury  will  pass  through  tin.  Here 
is  a  bar,  one  inch  wide  and  half  inch  thick ;  if  a  little  mercury  be 

♦  *  Mem.  dc  TAcad.  Boyalc  dee  Sciences,'  1713  [vol.  for  1739,  p.  306]. 
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mbbod  ligbtly  on  it  the  merCTiry  will  in  30  seconds  penetrate  the 
maaa,  ho  tliBt  it  breaks  readily,  althongh  hofbro  tho  addition  of  the 
mercnry,  the  bar  would  bend  diiuLle  without  any  sign  of  frat- tmre. 

With  regard  to  the  vftpori^ation  of  solid  metals,  time  will  only 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  Doraargay  *  has  flhown  that  in  vamo 
metals  evaporate  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  they  do  at  the 
ordinary  atniospberic  pressure,  and  he  suggests  tbat  even  metals  of 
the  platinum  group  will  he  found  to  be  volatile  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures.  Mergct  f  has  shown  that  tho  solidification  of  mercury 
by  extreme  cold  does  not  prevent  the  solid  metal  evaporating  into  tho 
atiuosphere  surroanding  it. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  properties  on  my  list,  yon  will  say, 
surely  solids  do  not  show  any  tendency  to  difiFiisioii  ?  1  have  eliown  J 
tbat  in  tho  c&se  of  molten  raetals  tho  intordiffuHion  may  he  eitremcly 
rapid,  but,  wnth  regard  to  solid  metals,  some  experiments  conducted 
by  Sir  Frwlcrick  Abel  prove  that  carbon  can  pass  from  a  plate  of 
richly  carburised  iron  to  one  of  iron  free  from  carbon,  against  which 
it  is  tightly  pressed.  This  passage  of  carbon  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  transference  of 
TOatter  uithnut  ailraitting  tho  presence  of  some  action  closely  allied 
to  the  dilfusien  of  liquids, 

Fmally,  can  wo  oiler  any  evidence  of  surface  tension  in  solid 
metals  ?  There  is  only  one  eii>Griment  to  submit  to  you  illustrating 
a  point  I  am  still  inveetigatiDg,  Some  months  since  Mr.  F,  W, 
Fletcber,  manager  of  tlio  works  of  Messrs.  C.  Ash  and  8ons»  tho  well- 
known  dealers  in  the  precious  metals,  pointed  out  to  me  an  interesting 
property  of  a  hard-drawn  rod  or  thick  wire  of  13-earat  gold ;  the  gold 
being  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Gold 54-17 

Copper 83-33 

SUTer 12*53 

100-do 

If  such  a  rod  ho  touched  with  a  solutioB  of  chloride  of  iron  or 
certain  other  Bolublo  chlorides,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  varying  from 
a  feir  seconds  to  some  minutes,  break  away,  as  is   shown  in  the 

Fig.  U. 

_A 


diagram,  Fig.  14,  the  fracture  rapidly  extending  for  a  distance  of 
aofoe  inobes. 

[Tlie  image  of  the  rod  was  projected  on  the  ecreon,  and  in  a  few 

•  •  OompteB  Rendua,'  x<^v.  p.  183  [1882]. 

t  *  Ann.  de  Chim,  et  de  FhyB,'  [4 J,  xxv.  p.  12!, 

X  •British  AsBocifition  Ri*f«>rt/  1883,  p.  402, 
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seconds  after  tbo  rod  was  tonohed  with  chloride  of  iron,  it  split  dose 
to  the  point  of  contact  with  the  solution.] 

This  result  may  be  attended  with  the  absorption  of  gas,  bat,  in 
any  case,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  hard-drawn  rod  the  snr&oe  is  in 
a  state  of  tension,  which  is  released  by  the  action  of  the  dhlozide. 


The  facts  we  have  considered  afford  additional  eiidenoe  as  to 
continuity  in  the  properties  of  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  aerre  as  a 
connecting  link  with  the  work  of  the  past,  the  importanoe  of  which  is 
too  often  oTerlooked.  I  trust  it  will  be  evident  that  the  analogy  of 
solid  metals  to  fluids  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  labours  of 
those  who  are  striving  to  advance  science,  to  develop  art,  or  to 
promote  the  industrial  well-being  of  this  country. 

[W.  O.  R-A.] 
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Telcicopk  Objecthc^  and  Mirrors :  their  Preparation  and  Testing, 

It  wonlil  probably  lend  ftii  additional  interest  to  a  teclinical  subject 
Buch  as  I  have  U*  bring  before  yon  to-night,  could  I  profiico  my  dc- 
gcriptiou  of  tbo  processes  now  employed  in  tbo  conetrnction  of  tolo- 
flcopic  c^bjcctives  by  a  short  historical  account  of  what  bas  boon 
ftttemptod  and  acliieved  in  the  past,  but  time  will  not  permit. 

A  very  few  words,  however,  on  tbe  history  of  glass  niannfacturo  aro 
Qecees&ry. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Saturday  afternoon,  DoUond's  brilliant 
disoovory,  which  afifijrded  a  menus  of  acbromatising  object ivos,  ren- 
dered possible  their  construction  of  greater  size  and  perfection  tban 
formerly,  providod  suitable  material  could  be  obtained.  But  tbo 
Ghromatic  errors  being  removed,  faults  in  the  material  hitherto 
mMked  by  tbcmt  were  detected,  and  it  was  not  until  after  many 
years  that  Guinand,  a  lowly  but  gifted  Swiss  peasant,  succeeded  in 
producing  glass  discs  of  a  consideniblo  size  and  free  from  tboso 
defects. 

The  secrets  of  bis  process  have  been  handed  down  in  bia  own 
family  to  Mons.  Feil»  of  Parin  (one  of  bis  descendants),  and  also 
thniiigh  M.  Bonterapfl,  who  fi>r  a  time  was  associated  with  Guinand's 
son,  and  afterwards  accepted  an  invitation  from  Messrft.  Chance  Bros. 
&  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  to  assist  tbem  in  an  endeaTOur  to  improve 
that  branch  of  their  raamifaetnre.  Only  tboso  two  houses,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  have  succeeded  in  manufacturing  optical  discs  of  largo 
size. 

Tkstino  of  Optical  Glass, 

Let  mc  hero  say  a  few  words  respecting  tbe  testing  of  optical 
gloss ;  1  mean  of  the  material  of  the  glass,  quite  apart  from  tbo 
optician*s  work  in  forming  it  into  an  objective,  WJicn  roceived  from 
the  glass  manufacturer  it  is  sometimes  in  this  statue,  roughly  polished 
on  both  sides,  and  sometimes  in  this,  in  which  as  you  see  there  aro 
small  windows  only,  facets  as  they  are  called,  polished  on  tbe  edges, 
I  In  oaed  of  lenses  for  telescopic  objectives,  it  is  always  well  to  hiivo 
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I'  them  roughly  poli&hod  on  tho  Bides,  to  avoid  tbe chance  of  havinf 

throw  away  a  Ions  after  much  trouble  and  labour  has   been  sf 
on  it. 

There  are  only  three  distinct  points  to  be  looked  to  in  the  teat 
of  optical  glass;  (1)  General  clearness  and  fireedom  ^m  i 
bubbles,  specks,  pieces  of  '*  dead  metal,"  &c.;  (2)  Homogenei 
(3)  Annealing. 

The  first  is  the  least  important,  and  needs  no  instmctiona 
detection  of  defects,  any  one  can  see  these.  The  second  is  much  n 
important,  and  much  more  difficult  to  tost 

The  best  test  fur  homogeneity  is  one  somewhat  eqoivalenfl 
Foueault*s  test  fur  figure  of  (;oncaTO  mirrors. 

The  disc  of  glass  should  be  either  ground  and  polished  to  for 
convex  lens,  or  if  that  be  not  convenient,  it  should  be  placed  in  ju: 
position  with  a  convex  lens  of  similar  or  larger  size,  and  wl 
excellence  has  been  established  by  previous  experience. 

The  lens  ur  disc  is  then  place<l  opposite  some  small  brillj 
light — a  small  gas  flame  generally  suffices — and  at  snch  a  dista 
that  a  conjugate  focus  is  formed  at  other  side  and  at  a  oonyeni 
distance.  When  the  exact  position  of  this  focus  is  found,  the 
is  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  so  that  the  image  of  flame  is  fon 
on  the  pupil.  On  looking  at  it  with  the  eye  in  this  position, 
whole  lens  should  appear  to  be  '*  full  of  light "  ;  but  at  the  slighl 
movement  to  one  side  the  light  will  disappear  and  the  lens  app 
quite  dark.  If  the  eye  be  now  passed  slowly  backwards  and  forwa 
between  the  position  showing  light  and  darkness,  any  irregularity 
density  will  be  most  easily  seen. 

Of  course,  like  everything  else,  some  experience  is  necessary. 

The  rationale  of  this  is  very  obvious.  When  the  eye  is  plM 
exactly  at  the  focus  of  a  perfect  lens,  the  image  formed  on  the  pu 
is  very  small,  and  tlie  slightest  movement  of  the  eye  will  cause  1 
light  to  ap2)ear  and  disappear.  If  the  eye  be  hot  at  the  focus,  1 
pencil  of  light  will  bo  larger,  and  consequently  it  will  require 
much  greater  movement  of  the  eye  to  cause  the  light  to  disappe 
Now  if  any  portion  of  the  lens  be  of  a  different  donsity  to  1 
general  mass,  that  portion  will  have  a  longer  or  a  shorter  foci 
consequently  while  the  light  flashes  off  the  general  area  of  the  h 
quickly,  it  still  remains  on  the  defective  portions. 

By  imitating  this  arrangement  and  substituting  a  camera  for  i 
eye  and  forming  the  focus  of  a  small  point  of  light  on  the  stop  of  1 
lens,  I  have  succeeded  in  photographing  veins  in  glass,  and  sometin 
have  found  this  useful  as  a  record. 

The  third  jwint — that  of  proper  annealing — is  easily  tested 
the  polari  scope. 

For  small  discs  the  usual  plan  is  to  hold  them  between  the  e 
and  a  polarizing  plane,  such  as  a  piece  of  glass  blackened  at  back 
a  japanned  surface,  and  look  at  them  through  the  facets,  using  as 
analyser  a  Nichols  prism. 
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Larger  sizes,  whict  are  polished  on  tlie  snrfftcoB,  can  be  moro 
easily  examined.  It  is  difEcult  to  doacribe  the  appearances^  bat  I  will 
pat  a  few  discs  into  the  lantern  polariscope  and  endeavour  to  point 
out  what  amount  of  polarization  maj  safely  be  permitted  in  discs  of 
glass  to  bo  used  for  objectives. 

The  composition  of  metallic  mirrors  of  the  present  day  differs 
very  little  ft-em  that  used  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Many  and  different 
alloys  have  been  suggested,  some  including  silver  or  nickel  or  arsenic  ; 
bat  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  best  alloy,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  is  mode  with  4  atoms  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  which  gives  tho 
following  proportions  by  weight :  copper  252,  tin  117 '8. 

CaLOULATIOK   op   CtJEVBS. 

Having  now  obtained  tho  proper  material  to  worlc  upon,  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  to  calculate  the  curves  to  give  to  the  lenses,  in 
order  that  tho  objective  when  finiahed  may  be  of  tho  required 
focns,  and  be  properly  corrected  for  tbe  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberrations. 

As  this  lecture  is  intended  to  deal  principally  witli  the  teclmical 
details  of  the  process,  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  your  timo  for  nioro 
than  a  few  moments  on  this  head,  nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  neoesBary. 
In  my  lecture  last  Saturday  I  eiplainod  tho  principles  of  achro- 
matism, and  in  many  published  works  full  and  complete  particulars 
are  given  as  to  tho  calculation  of  the  curves — particulars  which  are 
Buflicient,  and  more  than  sufficientj  for  the  purpose^ 

Much  has  been  discussed  and  written  concerning  tho  calculation 
of  curves  of  objectives,  and  much  care  and  thought  has  been  bo- 
stowed  by  mathematicians  on  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  the  actual 
oonstructors  are  concerned,  a  certain  amount  of  veil  is  thrown  over 
this  part  of  tho  undertaking,  as  if  there  were  a  secret  involved,  and 
as  if  each  had  discovered  some  wonderful  formnlea  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  calculate  the  curves  much  more  aconrately  than  others* 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  dispel  this  illusion.  Practically  the  case 
stands  thus.  The  calculation  of  the  curves  which  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  achromatism  and  desired  focus  is  a  most  simple  one,  and  can 
be  pciformed  by  any  one  having  a  very  slight  algebraical  knowledge 
in  a  few  minutes,  provided  the  refractive  indices  and  dispersive  power 
of  the  glass  be  known.  Both  Messrs.  Chance  and  Foil  supply  these 
data  quite  enfficiently  accurately  for  small-size  objectives.  Speaking 
for  myself,  1  am  quite  content  to  take  tho  figures  as  given  by  these 
glass  mantifacturers  for  any  discs  itp  to  10  inches  in  diameten  If  over 
that  size,  I  grind  and  polish  facets  on  the  disc  and  measnre  the  re- 
fractive and  dispersive  powers  myself. 

The  calculations  of  tho  curves  required  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
spherical  aberration  are  very  troublesome,  but  fortunately  tltose  may 
bo  generally  neglected. 

Some  years  ago  tho  Royal  Society  coDomissioned  on©  of  its  raom- 
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bers  to  draw  tip  tables  for  the  nse  of  opticiAnSf  gmng  %he  ctmree 

required  to  eatiBfy  the  conditions  of  both  corrections  for  all  refractive 
and  diepersiYe  indices. 

A  coDsidorable  amount  of  labour  was  expanded  on  this  work,  bat 
in  the  end  it  waa  abaudonod,  for  it  was  found  that  the  calculation  of 
these  curves  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  all  surfaoes  produced 
by  the  opticians  were  truly  spherical ;  while  the  fact  is,  a  truly 
aphorical  cnrye  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  slightest  variatica 
in  the  form  or  figure  of  the  carre  will  produce  an  enormous  variation 
in  the  correction  for  spherical  aberration,  and  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  final  correction  for  spherical  aberration  must  be  left  to  iho 
optician  and  not  to  the  mathematician.  Ohject-glcisses  cannot  he 
made  on  paper.  When  I  tell  you  that  a  sensible  diflferenoe  in  cor- 
rection for  spherical  aberration  can  be  made  by  half  an  hour's 
polishing,  corresponding  probably  to  a  difference  in  the  first  placd 
of  decimals  in  radii  of  the  curves,  you  will  see  that  it  is  practically 
not  nec^aeary  to  outer  upon  any  calculation  for  spherical  aberration. 
Wo  know  about  what  form  gives  an  approximate  correction  ;  we  adhere 
nearly  to  that,  and  the  rest  ia  done  by  figuring  of  the  surface. 

To  illustrato  what  I  mean,  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  undertaka 
to  alter  the  curves  of  the  crown  or  flint  lens  of  any  of  my  objectives  by 
a  very  large  quantity,  increasing  one  and  decreasing  tho  other  so  «8 
to  Btill  satisfy  the  conditions  of  achromatism,  but  introducing  theo- 
retically a  large  amount  of  positive  or  negative  spherical  aberration,  . 
and  yet  to  make  out  of  the  altered  lens  an  object-glasB  perfectly  | 
corrected  for  spherical  aberration. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  ordinary  sizes.     For  very  large  sizes  it  ifl 
usual  to  go  more  closely  into  the  calculations ;  but  I  may  remark 
that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  make  a  better  objective  by  deviating  j 
from  the  curves  which  give  a  true  correction  for  spherical  aberration 
and  correcting  that  aberration  by  figuring,   rather  than  by  strictly  ' 
adhering  to  the  theoretical  curves.     Bo  far  then  as  any  calculatios 
is  required,  the  ordinary  formulae  given  m  tho  text-books  may  be  ^ 
considered  amply  sn^cient. 

Having  now  determined  on  the  curves,  we  have  to  consider  the 
various  prceoeses  which  the  glass  has  to  undergo  from  the  time  it 
is  received  in  thie  form  from  the  glass  manufacturer  to  the  time  when 
it  is  turned  out  a  finished  objective. 

The  work  divides  itself  into  five  distinct  operations  : — {1)  Hoqgh 
grinding;  (2)  Fine  grinding;  (3)  Polishing;  (4)  Centering; 
(5)  Figuring  and  testing. 

1.  The  rough  grinding  or  approximate  shaping  of  the  glass  is  a 
very  simple  process.  Tho  glass  is  cemented  on  a  holder,  and  is  held 
against  a  revolving  tool  supplied  with  sand  and  water,  and  of  a 
shape  which  will  tend  to  abrade  whatever  portions  are  necessary  to 
be  removed  to  produce  the  required  curves.  Those  diagrams  will 
illustrate  the  various  operattoui. 

2.  Fine  grinding*     The  tools  used  for  fine  grinding  are  of  this 
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form,  and  are  made  of  cither  brass  or  oaet  iron.  I  prefer  east  iron, 
except  for  very  Bmall  sizefl.  They  are  fi^roovod  on  the  face,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  late  Mr,  A.  Boss,  in  order  to  allow  tho 
grinding  material  to  proporly  distribtito  itself* 

If  two  spherical  sarfae^s  bo  ruhbcd  together  they  will,  aa  may  be 
supposed,  tend  to  keep  spherical ;  for  the  spherical  is  the  only  cnrve 
which  is  the  same  nidi  us  every  jMirt  of  its  surface.  If  fine  dry 
abrading  powder  bo  used  between,  the  same  rosnlt  will  bo  obtained ; 
but  if  wet  powder  bo  used,  the  surface  will  bo  longer  continue 
spherical,  but  will  abrado  away  more  on  the  centre  and  edge  than  in 
the  mone  between.  It  was  to  meet  this  difficnlty  that  the  late  Mr.^A. 
Boss  devised  the  idea  of  the  distributing  grooyes.  The  fine  grinding 
process  is  the  first  of  the  serioB  which  calls  for  any  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  operator. 

That  the  modtm  operandi  of  the  grinding  bo  the  more  easily  under- 
stood, lot  me  explain  tho  principle  of  the  process  in  a  fow  words. 

When  two  siirfacos  of  imeqnal  hardness  are  nibbed  together  with 
emery  powder  and  water  between  the  two,  each  little  particle  of  tho 
powder  is  at  any  given  moment  in  either  of  these  conditions: — 
{a}  Imbedded  into  tho  softer  snrface ;  (6)  Rolling  between  the  two 
surfaces  ;  (c)  Sliding  between  tho  two  surfaces. 

Those  particles  which  become  inibcddod  in  tho  softer  material 
do  no  work  in  abrading  it,  and  but  little  in  abrading  the  harder. 
They  generally  eonsist  of  tl)e  finer  particles,  and  are  kept  out  of 
action  by  tho  coarser  which  are  rolling  or  sliding  between  tho  surfaoaa. 
FiB'ther,  those  that  are  purely  rolling  do  little  or  no  work;  The 
greater  jjart  of  the  work  is  performed  by  those  particles  which  are 
&cetted  and  which  sitde  but  ween  the  two  surfaces. 

Aa  the  grinder  is  always  of  a  much  softer  material  than  the 
glass,  there  is  much  more  friction  between  the  grinder  and  these  par- 
ticles than  between  the  glass  and  the  same  particles,  and  therefore 
they  partially  adhere  to  the  grinder  and  are  carried  by  it  across  tho 
face  of  the  glass.  This  being  so,  it  is  now  easy  to  perceive  what 
the  best  conditions  for  rapid  grinding  are.  Not  too  little  emery, 
for  then  there  will  nut  bo  enough  of  abrading  particles ;  not  too 
mnch,  for  then  the  particles  will  roll  on  each  other  and  tend  to 
crush  and  disintegrate  each  other  instead  of  abrading  tho  glass, 
but  just  sufficient  to  furiti  a  single  layer  of  particles  between  tho 
grinder  and  the  glass  surfac^e. 

In  the  grinding  of  the  small  lenses,  I  mean  up  to  five  or  six  inches 
diameter,  it  is  usual  to  carry  out  the  entire  grinding  prooeaaofl  by  hand  ; 
above  that  size  by  machinery.  Bur  laces  up  to  12  or  even  15  inches 
can  be  ground  by  hand  ;  but  tho  lalxnir  bocomes  severe,  and  for  my 
part  I  am  gradually  reducing  the  size  fur  which  the  haiid  grinding 
is  need,  as  I  find  the  machino  work  more  constant  in  its  efi'ucts. 

The  machinery  used  is  the  same  as  that  empli>yed  for  tho  pLdiahing 
operation^  and  I  shall  dcscrilx^  it  under  that  head  further  on. 

In  the  fine   grinding  operation    by  hand,  the    glass  is  usually 
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cemented  on  to  a  bolder  of  tMs  form,  having  (for  goialler  si^es)  throe 
pieoee  of  cork,  to  wliich  tho  lens  ia  attached,  this  holder  being 
screwed  to  a  spud  or  nose  on  top  of  a  poet  screwed  to  the  floor.  The 
operator  having  applied  tho  proper  quantity  of  moiat  enaery  powder  I 
between  tho  grinder  and  tho  glass,  proceeds  to  work  the  former  over  the 
latter  in  a  set  of  peculiar  strokes,  the  amplitude  and  character  of  which 
he  varies  according  to  circumstanced,  at  the  Siune  time  ihat  he  ohauget  | 
bis  position  round  the  post  every  few  seooods. 


Although^  as  I  have  shown,  the  harder  material  is  abraded  veiy 
much  more  than  the  softer,  yet  the  softer  f the  grinder)  suffers  consi- 
derable abrasion  as  weO  as  the  glass,  and  the  skill  of  the  operator  is 
ehown  by  the  facility  with  which  ho  is  able  to  bring  tho  glass  to  the 
curve  of  the  grinder  without  altering  the  curvo  or  figure  of  the 
latter. 

It  ia  even  possible  for  a  sldllod  operator  to  take  a  lens  of  one 
cnrve  and  a  grinder  of  say  a  deeper  curve,  and  by  manipulation  to 
produce  a  pair  of  surfaces  fitting  together  and  of  shallower  curves 
than  oithor* 

MEAflUREMEKT   OF  THE   CuBVBB. 

In  the  early  stages  of  grinding,  gauges  of  tho  proper  radius,  cul 
out  of  sheet  brass  or  sheet  stool,  are  used  for  rouglily  testing  the 
curves  of  the  lenses  ;  but  when  we  get  to  the  finer  grinding  pruceBSy 
it  is  necessary  to  have  something  much  more  accurate. 

For  this  purpose  a  spberometer  is  used.  It  is  made  in  varioufl 
formSt  generally  with  three  legs  terminating  in  throe  hardened  steel 
points,  which  lie  on  the  glass,  and  a  central  screw  with  fine  thread,  the 
point  of  which  can  bo  brought  down  to  bear  on  tho  centre  of  the  glasB, 
In  this  way  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  for  a  chord  equal  to  diameter 
of  cii'cle  formed  by  these  points  is  measured,  and  the  radius  of  curve 
can  be  easily  calculated  from  this. 

I  do  not  find  the  points  satisfactory  for  regular  work.  They  are 
apt  to  get  injured  or  worn,  and  for  ground  surfaces  arc  a  little 
uncertaLn  as  one  or  other  of  the  feet  may  find  its  way  into  a  deep 
pit.  This  pairticular  sphcromctor  has  three  foot»  of  about  half  an 
inch  long,  which  are  hardened  steel  knife-edges  forming  three  portions 
of  an  entire  circle.  In  using  this  it  is  kid  on  the  surface  to  bo 
measured,  and  the  screw  with  micrometer  head  is  turned  till  the  point 
is  felt  to  touch  the  surface  of  glans.  This  scale  and  head  can  then  be 
read  oE  Tho  screw  in  this  instrument  has  fifty  threads  to  tho  inch, 
and  tho  head  is  divided  into  100  parts,  so  that  each  division  is  equal  to 
|r^\j^  of  an  ioeh.  With  a  little  practice  it  is  easy  to  get  determinate 
measures  to  ^  of  this,  or  ^n-oircr  ^^  *^  inch,  and  by  adopting  special 
preoftutions  even  more  delicate  measures  can  be  taken,  as  far  probably 
^  TffuiSTnr  ^^  titiVdji  ^^  ^^  *iich,  which  I  have  found  to  be  prac- 
tically the  limit  of  acoui'acy  of  mechanical  contact. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  ingtrumaent,  I  bring  the 
screw  firetlji  ioto  contact  with  the  glass.  Now  the  Bcrew  is  in  good 
contact ;  but  there  is  eo  mnch  weight  still  on  the  throe  foot,  that  if 
I  attempt  te  turn  it  round,  the  friction  on  the  feet  op  peso  mo,  and  it 
will  not  stir  except  I  apply  such  force  as  will  cause  the  whole  instra- 
ment  to  slide  bodily  on  tho  glass.  Now,  however,  I  raise  the  whole 
instrument,  taking  care  that  my  hands  touch  none  of  the  metal-work, 
and  that  the  screw  be  not  disturbed.  I  lay  my  hands  for  a  moment  on 
part  of  tljo  glass  where  coBtro  screw  stood,  and  thus  raise  its  tempera- 
ture slightly,  and  on  laying  the  spheromoter  back  in  the  same  place,  you 
now  see  that  it  spine  on  the  centre  screw,  showing  how  easily  it 
detects  what  to  it  is  a  largo  lump,  caused  by  expansion  of  the  glass  from 
the  momentary  contact  of  mj  hand* 

Flexitre. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the 
polishing  of  large  lenses  is  that  of  flexure  during  the  process. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  in  discs  of  glass  of  such  considerable 
thickness  as  are  used  for  objectives,  any  such  difficulty  should  occur ; 
but  a  simple  experiment  will  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which  such 
pieces  of  gloss  can  he  bent,  even  under  such  slight  strain  as  their  own 
weight 

We  again  take  our  spherometer  and  set  it  upon  a  polished 
Biirface  of  a  disc  of  glass  of  about  7^  inches  diamefcer  and  |  inch 
thick.  I  set  the  micrometer  head  as  in  the  former  experiment  to  bear 
oD  the  glass,  but  not  sufficiently  tight  to  allow  tbe  instrument  to  spin 
round.  This  has  now  been  done  while  the  glass  as  you  see  is  sup- 
ported on  three  blocks  near  its  periphery.  I  now  place  one  block 
under  tho  centre  of  disc  and  remove  the  others  thus,  and  yon  see  the 
instrument  now  spina  round  on  centre  screw. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  not  only  is  this  strong  plate  of  glass 
bonding  under  ita  own  weight,  but  it  is  bending  a  quantity  easily 
measurable  by  this  instrument,  which  as  I  shall  presently  show  is  quite 
too  coarse  to  measure  such  quantities  as  we  have  to  ileal  with  in 
figttrbg  objectives. 

After  this  exi>eriment,  no  surprise  will  be  felt  when  I  say  that  it 
is  necessary  to  take  very  special  precautions  in  the  supporting  of  discg 
during  tho  process  of  polishing,  to  prevent  danger  of  floxiire ;  of 
course,  if  tho  discs  ore  polished  while  in  a  state  of  flemro  the 
resulting  surface  will  not  be  true  when  the  cause  of  flexure  is 
removed* 

For  smalUsizod  lenses  no  very  special  precautions  are  necessoiy, 
but  for  all  sizes  over  4  inches  in  diameter  I  uso  the  equilibrated 
lovers  devised  by  my  fatherj  and  utilised  for  tho  first  time  on  a  largo 
scale  in  supporting  tho  6-foot  mirror  of  Lord  Eusse*s  telescope. 
These  have  been  elsewhere  frequently  described,  but  I  have  a  small 
set  hero  as  an  example^ 

I  have  al@o  sometimes  polished  lenses  whOe  floating  on  mercury. 
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This  giTes  a  Tory  beantiful  support,  but  it  is  not  lo  ooiiTeiiient,  m  it  i 
diffic^t  to  keep  the  disc  snfficiently  steady  while  the  poliahing  open 
lion  is  in  progress,  without  introducing  otiier  chances  of  atnin. 

So  far  I  havo  spoken  of  strain  or  flexure  during  the  pirooeaa  i 
working  the  surface ;  but  even  if  the  snrfiuse  be  finiahed  absolute] 
perfectly,  it  is  evident  from  the  experiment  I  showed  yon  that  vai 
large  lenses  when  placed  in  their  cells  must  auffer  considflrabl 
flcxuro  from  their  own  weight  alone,  as  they  cannot  then  be  an] 
ported  anywhere  except  round  the  edge. 

To  meet  this,  I  proposed  many  years  ago  to  have  the  means  < 
horraetically  sealing  the  tube,  and  introducing  air  at  alight  prosso: 
to  form  an  clastic  support  for  the  objectiTe,  the  preaBnre  to  be  reg 
latod  by  an  automatic  arrangement  according  to  the  altitude.  1 
attention  was  directed  to  this  matter  very  pointedly  a  few  yeara  a| 
from  being  obliged  to  use  for  the  Vienna  27-inch  objectiYe  a  croi 
lens  which  was  according  to  ordinary  rules  much  too  thin. 

I  had  waited  some  years  for  this  disc,  and  none  thicker  oould 
obtained  at  the  time.  This  disc  was  very  pure  and  homogeneona,  but 
thin  that  if  offered  to  me  in  the  first  instance  I  would  certainly  ha 
rejected  it.  Groat  care  was  taken  to  avoid  flexure  in  the  workii 
but  to  my  groat  surprise  I  found  no  difficulty  whatoYGr  with  it 
this  rcspoct.  This  led  me  to  investigate  tiie  matter,  with  t 
following  curious  results. 

If  wo  call  /  the  flcxuro  for  any  given  thickness  <,  and  /*  the  flexi 

/     i^ 
for  any  otlicr  thickness  t\  then  ^  =  ttt  for  any  given  load  or  wei| 

approximately.      But    as    the    weight    increases    direotly    aa    1 
thickness,  the  flexure  of  the  discs  due  to  their  own  weighty  whi 

is  wLat  we  want  to  know,  may  bo  expressed  as  "^f  =  r,' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  this  flexure  on  the  image. 
any  lens  bent  by  its  own  weight,  whatever  part  of  its  snrfMse 
mode  more  or  less  cod  vex  or  concave  by  the  bending,  haa  a  oonv 
ponding  part  bent  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the  other  surface,  whi 
tends  to  correct  the  error  produced  by  the  first  surface.  This 
one  reason  why  reflectors  which  have  not  this  second  correcting  s<i 
face  are  so  much  more  liable  to  show  strain  than  refractora. 
the  lens  were  infinitely  thin,  moderate  flexure  would  have  no  eflb 
on  the  imago.  The  effect  increases  directly  as  the  thidme 
If  then  the  flexure,  as  I  havo  shown,  decreases  directly  as  the  thic 
ness,  and  tho  effect  of  that  flexure  increases  directly  as  tho  thiokna 
it  is  clear  that  tho  effect  of  flexure  of  any  lens  duo  to  its  own  wei(| 
will  bo  tho  same  for  all  thicknesses ;  in  othor  words,  no  advantage 
gained  by  additional  thickness. 

This  has  reference,  of  course,  only  to  flexure  of  tho  Ions  in  i 
coll  after  it  has  been  duly  perfected,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  t 
extra  difficulty  of  supporting  a  thin  lens  during  the  grinding  a 
polishing  processes. 
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Tte  polisliiDg  process  can  be,  and  ib  often,  conducted  pr€cis<»ly 
in  ibe  eanio  manQor  as  ihe  giinding,  eicopt  that  the  abrading  powders 
used  (oxide  of  iron,  rouge,  an  oxido  of  tin  puttj-powder)  is  of  a  finer 
and  fiofter  dcBcription,  and  the  surface  of  the  polialiiiig  tool  is  made 
of  a  softer  material  tlian  the  metallic  grinder. 

Very  nearly  all  my  polishing  is  done  on  the  macbine  I  shall  pre* 
sently  describe ;  but  before  doing  so,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
say  a  few  words  on  the  general  principles  of  the  polishing  proccBa. 
Various  substances  are  used  for  tho  face  of  the  polisher — fine  cloth, 
eatin  or  paper,  and  pitch.  Pitch  possesses  two  important  qualitioa 
which  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  work,  and  it  is  a  curious 
laot  that  we  owe  its  application  for  this  purpose  to  the  extraordinary 
perspicuity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  wo  may  fairly  say  was  the  first  to 
produce  an  optically  perfect  surface,  and  that  that  material  is  not 
only  still  used  for  the  purpose,  but  is  as  far  as  I  know  the  only  sub- 
stance which  possesses  the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  required  conditions.  With  skill  and  care,  moderately  good  sur- 
facefl  can  be  obtained  from  cloth  polishers ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
they  can  never  be  perfect.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  in 
cloth  and  in  its  "  nap,"  and  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  to 
round  off  the  surfaces  of  the  pits  left  by  the  grinding  powder,  ami  to 
polish  the  bottom  or  floor  of  these  pitB  at  the  samo  time  as  the  upper 
surface.  It  is  easy  to  show  mathematically  that  any  process  which 
abrades  the  fioors  of  the  pits  at  the  same  time  as  general  suriaces  even  in 
a  very  much  less  degree,  can  never  produce  more  than  an  approximation 
to  a  perfect  surface,  and  practice  agreoB  with  the  theory.  Paper  is  said 
to  be  much  used  by  the  French  opticians.  I  can  say  nothing  about  it 
I  have  tried  it  and  failed  to  produce  a  perfect  surface  with  it,  nor 
indeed  should  I  expect  it.  It  is  of  course  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  cloth.  Pitch  possesses,  as  I  said,  two  most  important  qitalitiea 
which  render  it  suitable  for  the  work  ;  the  firsts  in  its  almost  perfect 
inelaeticity ;  the  second,  a  curious  quality  of  subsidence,  whicli  we 
utilise  in  the  process* 

If  we  watch  with  a  mieroscope,  or  even  a  magnifier,  the  character 
of  two  surfacoH  during  the  process  of  polishing,  the  one  with  cloth, 
and  the  other  with  pitch,  the  difference  is  very  striking.  With  the 
cloth  polisher,  the  polish  appears  much  quicker,  and  it  would  at 
first  sight  ajjpear  as  if  the  same  polishing  powder  abraded  more 
quickly  on  the  cloth  than  on  the  pitch  polisher,  but  I  do  not  belie va 
that  such  is  the  case,  for  if  wo  look  at  tho  surface  with  a  magnifier 
we  shall  find  that  while  all  the  surface  has  asBumed  a  polished  appear^ 
ance,  the  surface  itself  has  retained  some  of  the  form  of  the  original 
pittml  character  with  tho  edges  rounded  o#;  while  in  the  pitch  half- 
polished  surfaces,  tho  Uinnn  of  the  pits  are  as  grey  as  ever,  and  the 
edges   ai*e  sharp  and  decisive.     In   pitch  polishing,  too,  a  decided 
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amount  of  poHsti  appears  very  quickly,  and  tlion  for  many  hours  thero 
appcjai-s  to  be  little  or  no  further  efiect  Suddenly,  however,  the 
remaining  greynesa  disuppcare,  and  the  surface  is  polished.  The 
rcaBon  of  this  is  very  obvious.  The  polisher  being  very  inelastic, 
polishes  first  only  the  tops  of  the  hills^  and  bos  to  abrade  away  all 
the  material  of  which  these  hills  are  composed  before  it  reaches  the 
valloys  or  floors  of  the  pita.  When  it  does  reach  them,  tlie  proper 
polish  (quickly  appears.  Tbo  second  equality  of  pitch,  that  of  sub- 
Bidcnce,  is  also  most  valuable. 

Pitch  can  be  rendered  very  hard  by  continued  boiling.  By  pitch 
1  mean  the  natural  bituminous  deposit  which  comes  to  us  from 
Archangel,  not  gaa-tar  pitch.  It  can  bo  made  so  hard  that  it  is 
impoBgible  to  make  any  iraprcssion  on  it  with  the  finger-nail  without 
epHttiug  it  int^j  pieces  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  hard  condition  if  laid  on 
an  uneven  surface  it  will  in  a  (nw  flays,  weeks,  or  months  subside 
and  take  the  form  of  whatever  it  is  i-esting  upon.  The  cohesion  of 
its  particles  is  not  eufficiont  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  form  under 
the  action  of  gravity ;  and  as  this  condition  is  that  which  scionce  tells 
na  marks  the  diftercnco  between  solids  and  liquids,  we  must,  paratloiical 
though  it  may  appear,  ehisa  even  the  hardest  pitch  among  liquid  instead 
of  solid  substances. 

Now  how  do  we  utilise  this  peculiar  quality, 

TLo  polishing  tool  is  made  by  overlaying  a  metal  or  wooden  disc 
formed  to  nearly  the  required  curves  by  a  set  of  squares  of  pitch,  and 
while  these  are  still  wai'm  preasing  them  against  the  glass,  the  form  uf 
which  they  immediately  take. 

In  the  grinding  process,  I  showed  you  that  the  regulation  of  the 
abrasion  was  managed  partly  by  the  character  of  the  stroke  given,  and 
partly  by  the  local  touches  given  to  the  tool  by  the  stoning  procces. 

In  polishing  we  still  retain  the  same  facilities  for  mod^ying  the 
stroke,  and  the  same  rules  I  gave  apply  generally  to  the  polishing 
process  as  well  as  the  grinding  j  but  we  bave  not  gut  any  procces 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  IocaI  stoning,  and  even  if  wo  had  it  would 
bo  useless,  for  this  very  quality  of  subsidence  of  the  pitch  would  in 
a  few  minutes  cause  any  part  of  its  surface  which  had  been 
rt^luced  to  come  into  good  contact  again;  we  must  therefore  look 
for  some  other  means  for  producing  more  or  less  abrasion  whenever 
wo  require  it.  This  we  effect  by  luodifying  the  size  of  the  squares  of 
pitch  in  the  various  zones.  Practically  it  is  done  in  this  way  by  a 
knife  and  mallet.  Whenever  the  squares  are  reduced,  the  abrasion 
will  be  less. 

This  is  a  well-known  method  of  regulation  ;  but  the  rationale  is,  1 
think,  not  generally  understood.  It  is  generally  explained  that  there 
is  less  abrasion  because  there  is  loss  abrading  surfece.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  truOj  or  at  least  the  Gntu-c,  explanation.  In  order  to  nndor- 
Btand  the  action,  you  must  conceive  the  pitch  to  be  constantly  in  a 
state  of  subsidence,  the  amount  of  that  subsidence  depending  of  course 
on  tho  proBSuro  placed  upon  it^     Now  if  no  reduce  the  size  of  the 
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sqnaros  in  tmy  zono  while  retaimng  the  gamo  distance  from  ceutro 
to  centre  of  Bqimrea,  we  iocreaso  at  first  the  presBiire  per  unit  of  area 
on  tlio  pitch  Hquaros  in  that  zone,  and  consequently  tlic  suhsi deuce  will 
be  greater,  and  the  action  will  not  bo  so  tight  or  eovero  on  that  zone. 
I  know  of  no  substance  but  pitch  and  a  few  of  the  resins  which 
poseoss  this  peculiar  qaality  except  perhaps  ice,  and  it  is  curious  to 
think  that  the  Baiuo  quality  which  in  ice  allows  of  that  gradual  ereep- 
ing  and  subsidence  and  con  sequent  formation  of  glaciers  with  their 
characteristic  moraines,  &c*,  will  in  pitch  help  ^  us  to  produce 
accurate  optical  surfaces. 

PoLIlSHIlia  MAOmNKS. 

The  two  best-known  polishing  machines  are  those  of  the  late 
Earl  of  RosBc  and  the  late  Mr*  Lasscllj  the  gononil  forms  of  which  are 
BbowD  in  these  diagrams.  Time  will  not  permit  mo  to  enter  into  a 
minute  do8criptif>u,  of  their  working,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  both  have 
been  often  described. 

A  few  words,  however,  as  to  the  different  character  of  the  strokes 
given  by  these  macliincs  may  be  intorosting.  The  stroke  of  Lord 
Rosse's  machine  may  he  imitated  in  hand- work  by  the  operator  travers- 
ing the  polisher  or  mirror  in  a  series  of  nearly  straight  strokes,  of 
ftbout  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  glass,  to  and  from  himself,  at  the 
eame  time  that  be  keeps  walking  slowly  round  the  post,  and  inntead  of 
allowing  the  centre  of  polisher  to  pass  directly  over  tbo  ceutro  of 
mirror,  each  stroke  that  ho  gives  be  slides  a  little  (about  one-toiitb 
diameter)  to  one  side  and  then  a  little  to  the  other. 

Mr,  Lftsseirs  stroke  may  bo  imitated  by  causing  the  polisher  to 
describe  a  series  of  nearly  circular  strokes  a  little  out  of  the  centre, 
walking  round  the  pist  at  the  same  time  j  thus  the  centre  of  polisher 
will  describe  a  series  of  epicycloidal  or  bypocjcloidal  curves  on  the 
Bpeculum* 

Many  years  ago  my  father  devised  a  machine,  figured  and 
described  in  Nichols*  *  Physical  Science/  by  which  either  of  these 
mations  ccmld  ho  obtained.  Ho  appeared  to  have  got  bettor  results 
with  Mr.  Lassell's  strokesj  for  ho  afterwaids  devised  a  machine  which 
gave  the  same  chameter  of  striiko,  bat  over  which  the  optirator  had 
greater  control,  and  tliis  machine  has  been  used  for  niany  yeoni 
with  great  success.  Like  all  machines,  however,  which  give  a 
BcricB  of  strokes  constantly  rccun-ing  of  the  same  amplitude,  it  is 
apt  to  polish  in  rings.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute  homo* 
gonoity  in  the  pitch  patches,  and  if  any  one  square  be  a  shade  harder 
than  the  general  number,  and  that  square  ends  its  journey  at  each 
ft  stroke  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  speculum  or  glass, 
W  Ihere  will  almost  surely  be  a  change  of  ctir\'ature  in  that  2one.  To 
I  avoid  this  I  have  made  a  slight  modifoation  in  the  machine,  which  has 
I  increased  its  efficiency  to  a  great  extent*  I  will  now  place  in  the 
I     lantern  a  model  of  this  mochino,  and  first  draw  you  a  few  curves  with 
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In  order  to  ooiiTej  some  ideft  of  the  relAii?8qiMiititifls  of  msfa 
remoTed  by  the  varions  proooaooo^  I  have  pLu>ed  iipcm  the  wall 
diagram  which  will  illustrate  this  point  in  two  dirtinot  wmji. 

The  diagram  itself  represents  a  section  of  a  lens  of  about  8  in 
aperture  and  1  inch  thick,  magnified  100  times,  and  shows  the  lela 
thickness  of  material  abraded  by  the  four  prooesses. 

The  quantity  removed  by  the  roagh  grinding  prooess  is  lei 
sented  on  this  diagram  by  a  band  25  inches  wide^  the  fine  grina 
by  one  ^  inch  wide,  the  polishing  by  a  line  ^  inch  wide^  while 
quantity  removed  by  the  figuring  process  cannot  be  shown  even 
tiiis  scale  as  it  would  bo  represented  by  a  line  only  y^^i^ir  i 
thick. 

I  have  also  marked  on  this  diagram  the  approximate  coil 
abrasion  of  a  gramme  of  material  by  each  of  ih»  four  pzooes 
viz: — 

£  8.  d. 

Ilough  grinding,  about  0  0  1  per  gramme. 

Fine  grinding,       „      0  0  TJ        „ 

Polishing,               „       0  10  0           „ 

Figuring,                „    48  0  0 

FiGUBING   AND   TSSTDTO. 

By  the  figuring  process,  I  mean  the  process  of  correcting  local  em 
in  tho  surfaces,  and  the  bringing  of  tiie  surfaces  to  that  form,  whi 
ever  it  may  bo,  which  will  cause  the  rays  falling  on  any  part  to 
refracted  iu  the  right  direction.  When  an  objective  has  undergo 
all  the  processes  I  have  described,  and  many  more  which  are  not 
importaut,  and  with  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  deal,  and  when  t 
objective  is  centered  and  placed  in  its  cell,  it  is,  to  look  at,  as  peifi 
as  it  will  over  be,  but  to  look  through  and  use  as  an  objective  it  m 
be  useless.  The  fact  is  that  when  an  objective  has  gone  through  i 
the  processes  described,  and  is  in  appearance  a  finished  instmment, 
look  upon  it  as  about  one-fourth  finished.  Three-fourths  of  the  wo 
has  probably  to  be  done  yet.  True,  sometimes  this  is  by  no  meai 
the  case,  and  I  have  had  instances  of  objectives  which  were  perfect  i 
the  first  trial ;  but  this  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  exception  and  nottl 
rule. 

This  part  of  the  process  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  distin 
heads : — 

1.  The  detection  and  localisation  of  faults — what  may,  in  &ct,  I 
termed  the  diagnosis  of  the  objective. 

2.  The  alteriug  of  the  figures  of  the  different  surfaoos  to  eoi 
these  faults.     This  may  be  called  the  remedial  part 

It  may  be  well  here  to  try  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  quantities  v 
have  to  deal  with,  otherwise  I  may  be  misunderstood  in  talking  o 
great  and  small  errors. 
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I  have  beforo  meDtioned  that  it  is  posaiblo  to  meaeiiro  with  tha 
epherometcr  quantitieB  not  exceeding  3-iriinr  ^^  ^^  inch,  or  with  special 
precaution  much  less  even  tliaB  that ;  but  useful  as  this  iaetrument  is 
for  giving  us  information  as  to  the  general  curves  of  the  surface,  it  is 
utterly  useless  in  the  figuring  process,  tbat  is,  an  error  which  would  bo 
beyouil  the  power  of  the  spherometer  to  detect,  would  make  all  tho 
difforcDco  between  a  good  and  a  bad  objective. 

Take  actual  numbers  and  tliis  will  be  evident.  Take  tho  case  of 
a  27-inch  objectivo  of  34  fict  ft»ca8 ;  say  there  is  an  error  in  centre  of 
one  surface  of  about  6  inches  diameter,  which  causes  the  focus  of  that 
part  to  be  yV  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  shorter  than  the  rest. 

For  simplicity  sake^  say  that  its  surface  is  generally  flat ;  the 
centre  6  inches  of  the  surface  therefore^  instsad  of  being  flat,  must  be 
convex  and  of  over  1,000,000  inches  radius,  about  17  miles.  The  versed 
eino  of  this  curve,  as  measured  by  spherometer,  would  be  only  about 
?Tinnn7T  4  milHouths  of  an  inch,  a  (quantity  mechanicadly  unmoasa- 
rable,  in  my  opinion. 

If  that  error  was  spread  over  3  inches  only  instead  of  6  inches, 
tho  versed  aine  would  only  be  about  tmrWinr-  ^Probably  the  eff'oct  on 
the  image  of  this  3-inch  portiou  of  y*^  inch  shorter  focus  would  not 
be  appreciable  on  account  of  tho  slight  verge ncy  of  the  rays,  but  a 
eimilar  error  near  edge  of  objective  certainly  would  he  appreciable. 
Until  therefore  some  means  be  devised  of  meaeuring  with  certainty 
quantities  of  1  millionth  of  an  iucb  and  less,  it  is  useless  to  hope 
for  any  help  from  mechanical  meaRurement  in  this  part  of  the  process. 

If  then  no  known  mechanical  arrangement  be  delicate  enough  to 
measure  these  quantities,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  errors 
detected  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  certain  optical  arrangements  enable  us 
to  carry  our  investigations  far  beyond  the  limits  of  mechanical 
accuracy.  Trials  of  the  objective  or  mirror  as  a  telescjope  are  really 
the  crucial  test,  but  there  are  various  devices  by  which  defects  aro 
detected  and  localised. 

The  best  object  to  employ  is  generally  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth 
magnitude,  when  such  is  available,  but  as  it  frequently  ocours  that  no 
such  object  is  visible,  recourse  is  had  to  artificial  objects.  Tbo 
minute  image  of  the  sun  reflected  from  little  polished  balls  of 
speculum  metal,  or  even  a  thermometer  bulb  is  a  very  good  object ; 
polished  balls  of  block  glass  aro  also  used  with  good  effect ;  but  as 
the  sun  also  is  of  somewhat  fickle  disposition  in  this  oountry,  wo  have 
frequently  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  light.  Small  electric  lamps, 
such  as  this,  with  their  light  condensed,  and  thrown  on  a  polished  boll 
are  very  useful.  In  fact,  I  am  never  without  one  of  them  in  working 
order. 

For  the  detection  and  localisation  of  errors  it  is  very  useful  to  be 
provided  with  sets  of  diaphrams  which  leave  ex|)osod  varidus  zones 
of  the  surface,  the  foci  of  which  can  then  l>e  separately  moasuredf  but 
a  really  ex^jcrioncod  eye  does  not  need  them. 
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For  concave  Biirfacee»  FoDcault's  test  is  useful.  1  eLall  not  tres- 
piBB  on  your  time  to  6X|ilaui  tbis  io  detail,  as  it  is  deecribcjd  very  fully 
m  m&oy  works,  in  none  batter  than  in  Dr.  Draper^s  account  of  tlie 
working  of  his  outi  reflecting  telescope.  This  diagram  will  gi?e  an 
idea  of  the  principle  of  tho  system,  which  is  really  tho  same  as  what 
I  have  described  as  useful  for  detecting  want  of  homogeneity  in  tho 
Bubstanco  of  tho  glass. 

This  system  is  extremely  useful  for  concsave  spherical  surfaces,  but 
is  not  available  for  convex  surfaces,  and  only  partially  availablo  for 
ooncave  parabolic  surfaces. 

Tho  really  crucial  test  is,  as  I  satd  before,  the  porformaueo  of  the 
objective  when  used  as  a  telescope ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  image 
not  only  at  the  focus,  but  on  oaeh  side  of  it,  conveys  to  the  practised 
eye  all  the  information  roquirod  for  the  detection  of  the  errors. 

If  an  objective  have  but  one  single  fault,  its  detection  is  easy ;  but 
it  generally  happens  that  there  are  many  faults  suporposcd,  so  to 
epotik.  Thoro  may  bo  fiiults  of  achromatism,  and  faults  of  figure  in 
one  or  all  the  siufaces ;  faults  of  adjustment,  and  perhaps  want  of 
symmetry  from  some  strain  or  flexure;  and  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  often 
severely  taxed  to  distinguish  one  fault  from  tho  rest  and  localise  it 
properly,  particularly  if,  as  is  generally  the  ease,  there  be  also  dis- 
turbances in  the  atmosphere  itself,  which  mask  the  faults  in  tho 
objective,  and  permit  of  their  detection  only  by  long  and  weary 
watching  for  favourable  moments  of  observation. 

It  would  be  impossiblo  in  one  or  a  dozen  of  such  lectures  as  this 
to  enumerate  all  the  various  devices  that  are  practised  for  the  locali- 
sation of  errors,  but  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  bare 
never  before  been  made  public. 

For  detection  of  faults  of  symmetry,  it  is  usual  to  revolve  one 
lens  on  another,  and  watch  tho  image.  In  this  way  it  can  generaUy 
bo  ascertained  whether  it  is  in  the  fliut  or  crown  lens* 

With  gome  kinds  of  glass  tho  curves  necessary  for  satisfying  the 
conditiouB  of  achromatism  and  s{>herical  aberration  arc  such  that  tho 
crown  becomes  an  cqui  convex  and  the  flint  a  nearly  plano-(>oncave  of 
same  radius  on  inside  curve  as  either  side  of  the  crown*  This  form  is 
a  most  convenient  one  for  tho  localisation  of  surface  errors  in  this 
manner. 

The  lenses  are  first  placed  in  juxtaposition  and  tested*  Certaio 
faults  of  figure  are  detected.  Now  calling  tho  surfaces  A  B  OD  ia 
the  order  in  which  tho  rays  pass  through  them,  place  them  again 
together  witli  Canada  balsam  or  castor-oil  between  tho  surfaces 
B  and  0,  forming  what  is  called  a  cemented  objective.  If  tho  fault 
be  in  either  A  or  B  surface,  no  improvement  is  seen  j  if  in  B  or  C  tho 
fault  will  bo  much  reduced  or  modified.  Now  roverso  tlio  cro^Ti 
lens  cementing  surfaces  A  and  0  together.  If  same  fault  still  shows, 
it  must  bo  in  citlier  B  or  D.  If  it  does  not  show,  it  will  be  in  either 
A  or  C.     From  these  two  experiments  tho  fault  can  Ite  localised* 

It  often  happcufi  that  a  slight  error  is  suspectod,  but  its  amount  is 
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BO  eliglii  tliat  it  appears  problematical  wbotbor  an  alteration  would 
really  improve  mattera  or  not.  Or,  the  observer  may  not  be  ablo  to 
mako  up  bia  miud  as  to  the  oxnct  positiou  of  the  zone  be  suBpccts 
to  bo  too  high  or  too  lowj  and  ho  foare  to  go  to  work  and  perhaps  do 
harm  to  an  objective  on  which  ho  haB  spent  months  of  labour,  and 
which  IB  almost  perfect  Id  many  such  cases  I  have  wished  for  some 
means  by  which  I  could  temporarily  alter  the  surface  and  see  it  bo 
alleTed  before  actcially  proceodiog  to  abrade  and  perhaps  spoil  it. 

During  my  trials  with  the  great  objective  of  Vienna,  I  thought  of 
a  very  simple  expedient,  which  effects  this  without  any  chance  at  all 
of  injuring  t!io  surface.  If  I  suspect  a  certain  zone  of  an  objectivo 
is  too  low,  and  that  the  surface  might  bo  improved  by  lowering 
the  rest  of  it,  I  simply  pass  my  hand,  which  is  always  warmer  than 
the  glass,  some  six  or  eight  times  round  that  particular  zone.  The 
effect  of  this  in  raising  the  surface  is  immediately  apparent,  and  is 
generally  too  much  at  first,  btit  the  observer  at  eye  end  can  then 
quietly  watch  the  image  as  the  effect  goes  off,  and  very  often  most 
useful  infonnation  is  thus  obtaineil  The  reverse  ojjeratioUj  that  of 
lowering  any  required  part  of  tho  surface,  is  equally  simple,  I  take 
n  Imttlo  of  sulphuric  ether  and  a  camelVhair  brush,  and  pass  tho 
brush  two  or  three  times  round  the  part  to  be  lowered,  blowing  on  it 
filightly  at  the  same  time ;  the  effect  ia  immediately  perceived,  and  can 
always  be  overdone  if  required. 

So  far  then  for  the  diagoosis*  Now  for  the  remedy.  When  the 
fault  has  been  localised,  the  lens  is  again  put  upon  tho  machine  and 
the  polisher  applied  as  before,  the  stroke  of  tho  machine  and  the 
size  of  the  pitch  patches  being  so  arranged  as  to  produce,  or  tend  to 
produce,  a  slightly  greater  action  on  those  parts  that  have  been  found 
to  be  too  high  (as  before  described  while  treating  of  tho  polishing 
proeesses). 

The  regulation  of  the  stroke,  excentricity,  speed,  and  general  action 
of  the  machine,  qm  well  as  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  pitch 
squares »  and  tho  duration  of  the  period  during  which  the  action  is  to 
be  continued,  are  all  matters  tlio  correct  detonnination  of  which 
depends  upon  tho  skill  and  experience  of  the  operator,  and  con- 
cerning which  it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  any  very  definite 
rules.  All  thanks  are  due  to  the  late  Lord  Eosse  and  Mr.  Lossell, 
and  also  to  Dr.  do  la  Euo,  for  having  published  all  particulora  of  tho 
process  which  they  found  capable  of  communication ;  but  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertaiu,  every  one  who 
has  suocoeded  in  this  lino  has  done  so,  not  by  following  written 
or  communicated  instructioiiB,  but  by  striking  out  a  new  lino  for 
himself;  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  tlioro  is  hardly 
to  be  found  any  case  of  a  person  attaining  notable  gucccBS  in  the  art 
of  fignriug  optical  surfaces  by  rigidly  following  directions  or  instruc- 
tions given  or  boquoathed  by  others. 

There  is  one  piocoBS  of  figuring  which  is  said  to  be  used  with 
BUGceaa  among  Continental  workers.     I  refer  to  tho  method  called  tho 
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proceea  of  lociil  touck    In  tMs  process  those  parts^  and  those  parts 
only^  whioh  aro  found  to  be  high  are  acted  apon  by  a  stnall  polisher. 

This  action  is  of  oourso  much  more  severe ;  and  if  only  it  were 
poBsiblo  to  know  exactly  what  was  required,  it  ought  to  be  mucb 
qmcker ;  but  I  have  found  it  a  very  dangerous  process,     I  have  some- 
times succeeded  in  renioving  a  large  lump  or  ring  in  this  way  (by 
large  I  mean  3  or  4  mill  ion tl  is  of  an  inch),  but  I  have  also  and 
much  oftener  succeeded  in  spoiling  a  surface  by  its  use.     I  look       ■ 
upon  the  methoii  of  local  touch  as  useful  in  removing  gross  quantitio^^J 
but  for  the  final  porfticting  of  the  surface  I  would  not  think  ^^| 
employing  it. 

In  small-sized  objectives  the  remedial  prooess  is  the  most  trouble- 
some, but  in  largo-sized  objectives  the  diagnosis  becomes  much  tho 
more  difficult,  partly  on  account  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  snffi* 
ciontly  steady  atmospbore.      In   working  at  the  Vienna  objective 
it  often  happen^  when  tho  £gure  was  nearly  perfect  that  it  wia 
dangerous  to  carry  on  the  polishing  process  for  more  than  ten  min 
between  each  trial,  and  we  had  then  sometimes  a  week  to  wait  bef< 
the  atmosphere  was  steady  enough  to  allow  of  an  observation  si 
ciently  critical  to  determine  whether  that  ten  minutes'  working 
done  harm  or  good*     It  must  not  be  supposed  either  that  the  prooesi 
is  one  in  which  improvement  follows  improvement  step  by  step  till 
all  is  finished.     On  the  contrary,  sometimes  everything  goes  well  for 
two  or  three  weeksj  and  then  from  some  unknown  cause,  a  hard  patch 
of  pitch  perhflpfl,  or  sudden  change  of  temjierature,  everything  goes 
wrong.     At  each  step,  instead  of  improvement  there  is  disimprove- 
ment,  and  in  a  few  days  the  work  of  weeks  or  months  perhaps  is  all 
undone*     Truly  any  one  who  attempts  to  figure  an  objective  requires 
to  have  the  gift  of  patience  highly  developed* 

In  view  of  the  extraordiuary  difficulty  in  the  diagnostic  part  of 
the  process  with  large  object iycs,  it  is  my  intention  to  make  pro- 
vision which  I  hope  may  re<iuco  tho  trouble  in  the  working  of  the 
new  28-inch  objective  for  the  Eoyal  Obeervatory^  Greenwich, 

Two  of  the  greatest  difficulties  wo  have  to  contend  with  are: 
latly,  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  atraoRi^here,  through  which  we 
have  to  look  in  trials  of  the  objective,  due  to  varying  hygroraetric  and 
thermometric  states  of  various  portions ;  and  2ndly,  sudden  changee 
of  temperature  in  the  polishing  room.  The  polisher  must  always  be 
made  of  a  hardness  correBpouding  to  the  existing  temperature.  It 
lakes  about  a  day  to  form  a  polisher  of  large  size,  and  if  before  tlto 
next  day  the  temperature  changes  10^  or  15^,  as  it  often  does,  tliat 
polisher  is  useless,  and  a  new  one  has  to  be  made,  and  perhaps  before 
it  is  C4:impleted  another  change  of  temperature  occurs.  To  grapple 
with  these  two  difficulties  I  propose  to  have  the  polishing  chamber 
underground,  and  leading  from  it  a  long  tunnel  formed  of  highly 
glazed  sewer-pipes  about  360  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed 
an  artificial  star  illuminated  by  electric  light ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
poli^iing  chamber  is  a  shorter  tunnel,  forming  the  tube  of  the  telescope^ 
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terminating  in  a  Bmall  cliftmbor  for  e^a-pieces  and  obaerver.  About 
half-way  in  tlie  long  tunnel  there  will  be  a  branch  pipe  connected 
to  the  air  shaft  of  the  fan,  which  is  used  regnlarlj  for  blowing  the 
blacksmith's  fire,  and  through  this  when  desirod  a  enrront  of  air 
cjan  be  ecnt  to  "  wash  it  out  ■'  and  mix  np  all  currents  of  Tftrying 
temperature  and  density.  It  may  be  found  necessary  e^en  to  keep 
this  going  during  observations. 

By  this  arrangemont  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  trials  whenever 
required,  instead  of  having  to  wait  hours  and  days  for  a  favourable 
moment 

FiouBiNO  OP  Plakk  MmnoRS. 

There  Is  a  general  idea  that  the  working  of  a  plane  mirror  or 
Ofne  of  very  long  radius  is  a  more  difficult  operation  than  those  of 
more  ordinary  radii.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case.  There  is  no 
greater  difficulty  in  figuring  a  low  curve  than  a  deep  oec^  but  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  absolutely  plane  mirrors  consists  simply  in  the 
fact  that  in  their  figuring  there  is  one  additional  condition  to  be 
fill  tilled,  viz,  that  the  goneral  radius  of  curvature  must  be  made 
accurate  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  figuring  a  plane  mirror  to 
nse,  for  instance,  io  front  of  even  a  small  objective,  say  4-iuch  aperture, 
an  error  in  raiiius  which  would  cause  a  diilerence  of  focus  of  -pj^ 
of  ftu  inch  would  seriously  injure  the  perfonnonce.  This  would  bo 
about  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror 
was  about  8  miles,  the  versed  sine  of  which  with  the  6-inch 
spherometer  would  be  about  ^^t^f  of  an  inch.  Now  what  I  mean 
to  convey  is  this  ;  that  it  would  bo  just  as  difficult  to  figure  a  convex 
or  concave  lens  of  moderate  curvature  as  a  fiat  lens  of  the  same  size 
if  it  were  necessary  to  keep  the  radius  accurate  to  that  same  limits 
i.  e.  one-tenth  of  a  division  of  this  spherometer. 

Lick  Obsebvatoey. 

For  the  final  testing  of  large  objectives  or  mirrors,  it  is  necessary 
Ui  have  them  properly  mounted,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  directed  conveniently  on  any  celestial  object,  and  kept  so  directed 
by  clockwork  to  enable  the  observer  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  the  testing,  I  had  not  intended  touching  at  all  on  the  subject 
of  the  mounting  of  telescopes,  but  I  have  been  asked  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  model  of  a  proposed  observatory  for  Mount  Hamilton, 
OalifomiAy  as  it  embraces  some  novel  features,  but  I  shall  do  so  in 
only  a  very  few  words. 

Most  hero  are  probably  aware  that  a  monster  observatory  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  California,  a  large  sum  of  money  having  been 
left  for  the  purpose  by  a  Mr,  Lick,  The  observatory  is  already 
partly  complete,  and  contains  some  excellent  instruments  of  moderate 
8i2e,  the  work  already  done  with  which  warrants  us  to  hope  that  the 
great   36-inch  rofractivo  about  to  be  erected  will  be  pkced  under 
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more  favonrable  coEditions  for  work  than  any  other  large  telescope 
in  tlie  world, 

Tho  36-inGli  objective  is  at  present  m  process  of  oonstrnction  by 
tbo  MoBBrs.  Clark  of  America,  but  the  mounting  has  not  yet  been 
contracted  for. 

Some  years  since,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  I  ehadowed  forth  a  principle  which  I  con- 
sidered should  be  adopted  in  groat  telescopes  of  the  future.  The 
trustees  of  the  Lick  observatory  having  invited  me  to  design  au 
instrument  for  the  36-iiich  objective,  I  have  put  into  practical  form  what 
I  had  before  given  but  general  prineiples  of,  and  the  design  which  thia 
model  illuBtratcs  is  the  result 

Whether  this  design  will  over  bo  carried  out  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  even  as  a  proposal  I  trust  it  may  be  interesting  enough  to  excuse 
my  introducing  it  (somewhat  irrelevantly  perhaps)  to  your  notice 
to->night. 

The  design  includes  the  eq^uatorial  itself,  with  its  observatoryi 
dome,  and  provision  for  enabling  the  observer  to  reach  tho  eye  end 
oonvenieutly. 

The  conditions  I  laid  down  for  myself  in  designing  this  observa* 
tory  were  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  observer  fiinglo-handed  to 
enter  the  0(|uatorial  room  at  any  time,  and  that,  without  using  more 
physical  exertion  than  is  nec^eseary  for  working  the  smailost^ized 
telescope,  or  even  a  table  microscope,  he  should  be  able  to  open  the 
70-foot  dome,  turn  it  round  backwards  and  forwards,  point  the  equa- 
torial to  any  part  of  the  heavens,  revolving  it  in  right  ascension  and 
declination  to  any  extent,  and  dually  (the  most  difficult  of  all)  to 
briog  his  own  person  into  a  convenient  position  for  observing.  I  say 
this  last  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  for  I  think  any  who  have  worked 
with  larger  instruments  will  allow  that  there  is  generally  far  more 
trouble  in  moving  the  observatory  chair  (so  called)  and  placing  it  in 
proper  position  than  in  pointing  the  inetrument  itself*  In  this 
instrument  the  **  chair "  would  require  to  be  25  feet  high,  and  with 
its  movable  platform,  ladder,  balance- weight,  <&o.,  would  weigh 
probably  some  tons.  Even  if  very  perfect  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  working  of  this  chair,  the  mere  fact  that  the  observer  while 
attempting  to  make  tho  most  delicate  observations  is  perched  upon  a 
small  and  very  unprotected  platform  25  feet  above  the  floor  and  in 
perfect  darkness,  tends  to  reduce  his  value  as  an  observer  to  an  extent 
only  to  bo  appreciated  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

No  matter  how  enthusiastic  a  man  may  bo  at  his  work,  I  would  not 
put  a  high  value  on  his  determinations  if  made  while  in  a  position 
which  calls  for  constant  anxiety  for  his  own  personal  safety,  I  would 
go  even  further  stOl,  and  say  timt  even  personal  comforts  or  discomforts 
have  much  to  do  with  tho  value  of  observations. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  all  tho  various  motions  should  be  effected 
by  water  power,  Thcro  are  water  engines  of  various  forms  now 
made,  some   of  which   have  no  dead   point,  and   having    little  vis 
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inorfcia,  iiro  ooeOy  stopped  and  started,  and  are  contsoqaontly  well 
adapted  for  this  work* 

I  propose  to  use  four  of  them :  one  for  the  rigbt  ascension  motion 
of  the  iustniment,  and  one  for  the  declination ;  one  for  revolving  the 
dome,  aud  one  for  raising  and  lowering  the  observer  himself;  but 
instead  of  having  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  2 5 -foot  cliair  or  scaflfold, 
I  protK)se  to  make  the  70-foot  floor  of  the  observatory  movable.  It 
is  balaboed  by  counterpoise  weights,  and  raised  and  lowered  at  will 
by  the  observer.  Tben  the  observer  can  without  any  effort  raise  and 
lower  the  whole  floor,  carrying  himself  and  twenty  people  if  desired, 
to  whatever  beight  is  most  convenient  for  observation ;  and  wherever 
he  is  observing^  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  70-foot  floor  to  walk 
about  on,  which  even  in  perfect  darkness  he  can  do  in  safety. 

The  valves  and  reversing  gear  of  tlio  water  engines  are  actuated 
by  a  piece  of  mecbaniem,  the  motive  power  of  which  may  be  a  heavy 
weight  raised  into  position  some  tiuie  during  the  previous  day  by  man 
or  water  power.  By  means  of  a  simple  electrical  contrivance,  this 
piece  of  machinery  itself  is  under  the  complete  control  of  the  observer, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  may  bo,  and  he  carries  with  him  a 
commutator  of  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  with  eight  keys  in 
four  pairs,  each  pair  giving  forward  and  backward  movements  respec- 
tively to 

A*  I'elescopo  movement  in  right  ascension  ; 

B*  Telesaipe  oioveraont  in  declination ; 

C,  Bevolutioa  of  dome ; 

D.  Raising  of  flour. 

The  remaining  operation^  opening  of  shutter,  is  easily  efleetod 
without  any  aiiditional  complication. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  anchor  the  shutter  (which  moves  back 
horizontally)  to  a  hook  in  the  wall  and  move  the  dome  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  motion  0  ;  the  shutter  must  of  course  be  opened  by  this 
motion. 

It  is  very  possiblo  that  there  may  be  some  here  who  bave  found 
what  I  have  had  to  gay  on  tlio  subject  of  the  figurmg  of  objectives  very 
unsatisfactory.  They  may  have  expected,  naturally  enough,  that 
inatead  of  treating  of  generalities  to  such  a  large  extent  as  I  bave 
done,  I  should  have  given  precise  directions,  by  the  following  of 
which  rigidly  any  person  could  make  a  telescopic  objective* 

To  those,  however,  who  bave  followed  mo  in  my  remarks,  tho 
ftUBwer  to  this  will  probably  have  already  suggested  itself.  It  is  tho 
iBame  answer  which  I  give  to  those  who  visit  my  works  and  ask  what 
the  secrets  of  the  process  are,  or  if  I  am  not  afraid  that  visitors  will 
pick  up  my  secrets.  All  the  various  processes  which  I  have  described 
up  to  that  of  the  flguriog  are  I  consider  purely  mechanical  processes, 
the  various  details  of  which  can  bo  communicated  or  described  as  any 
mechanical  process  can  bo ;  but  in  the  last  linal  and  most  important 
process  of  all  there  is  somotliing  moro  than  this.  A  person  might 
spend  a  year  or  two  in  optical  works  wboro  large  objectives  are  miRle, 
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and  might  watch  narrowly  every  action  that  was  taken,  aee  ereiy  ] 
of  tho  process,  take  notes,  and  so  forth,  and  yet  he  oonld  no  n 
expect  to  figure  an  objective  himimlf,  than  a  person  oonld  expect  i 
able  to  paint  a  picture  because  he  had  been  sitting  in  an  art 
studio  for  the  same  time  watching  him  at  his  woric.  Ezperii 
and  experience  only  can  teach  any  one  the  art,  and  even  then  it  is  < 
some  persons  who  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  acquiring  it. 

A  well-known  and  experienced  amateur  in  this  work  dedared 
couYiction  that  no  one  could  learn  the  process  nnder  nine  year^  1 
work,  and  I  am  indined  to  think  his  estimate  was  not  an  oxaggep 
one. 

True,  it  may  be  said  that  large  objeotiTes  oan  be  and  are  gener 
turned  out  by  machinery,  but  what  kind  of  an  objectiTe  would 
machine  turn  out  if  left  to  guide  itself  or  left  to  inexperiei 
hands? 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  working  by  what  is  genei 
called  the  rule  of  thumb,  I  confess  that  conditions  often  arise,  to  i 
which  I  seem  to  know  intuitively  what  ought  to  be  done,  what  g 
to  lengthen,  what  tempering  is  required  of  ttie  pitch  squares ;  and  j 
I  wore  asked  I  should  find  it  very  hard  to  give  a  reason  for  n 
doing  which  would  oven  satisfy  myself. 

I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  never  finished  any  objective 
10  inches  diameter,  in  the  working  of  which  I  did  not  meet  with  i 
new  experience,  some  new  set  of  conditions  which  I  had  not  met 
before,  and  which  had  then  to  be  met  by  special  and  newly  dei 
arrangements. 

A  well-known  English  astronomer  once  told  me  that  he 
sidered  a  large  objective,  when  finished,  as  much  a  work  of  art 
fine  painting. 

1  have  myself  always  looked  upon  it  less  as  a  mechanical  o| 
tion  than  a  work  of  art  It  is,  moreover,  an  art  most  difficuJ 
communicate.  It  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  some  persons,  and 
after  years  of  toilsome  effort,  and  even  the  most  experienced  fin 
impossible  to  reduce  their  method  to  any  fixed  rules  or  formuls. 

[H.  G 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  April  5,  188G. 

TaR  Duke  of  Northtjiibeblahd,  K.G*  D.C.L.  LL.D.  Frcsiflont, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Wolfe  Barry,  Esq  M.  Inst,  C.E. 

Sir  Thomas  Brasecy,  K,C.B.  M.P. 

Arthur  Corpmaelt  E8(|. 

EiiJCBt  Carpmaclj  Esq* 

Allaii  Ilarvoy  Dnimmon<J,  Esq. 

Eclmmid  Macrory,  Esq. 

William  Htigh  Spottiawoodo,  Esq, 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Infititation. 

The  following  Loctiire  Arraegomciits  wore  announced ; — 

PBOFIII0OH  AiiTmm  Gamges,  M.D.  F.R.S.  FQlkrian  Profeflanr  of  Physiotogy, 
R.I.— Six  Locturea  ou  The  Fuiiction  of  CmcuLATiou ;  on  Tueadaye,  Moy  4  to 
June  8. 

PE0FIS80B  Dewar,  M-A*  F.  R.S.  M.U.I.  FullCTion  Professor  of  Chomifltry, 
R.L — Three  Lectures  on  The  Alkaloids;  on  Thurstkya,  May  6  to  20. 

PnoFESsoa  Alexakdeb  Macalibteei,  M.D,  M.A.  F,R.S. — Three  Lerinrte  on 
Habit  ab  a  Factoh  in  Hitmax  Mobphouxjy  ;  on  TJiuradaya,  Rfay  27  to  Juno  10. 

pB0naM3R  EiUfffT  Paukk— Three  Lectures  on  How  to  form  a  JnmiifENT  ov 
MuBiOAL  WosKB  (with  Mufiical  Illufitrattons)  :  on  BaturdayB,  May  8  to  22. 

PBomaoR  Gbobgi  Gabbiel  Stokes,  M,A.  D.CL.  LLD.  Pres-  R.S. —Three 
Leotnrei  on  Light,  wttb  Special  REFKttEKCE  to  ErFEOTB  REfltiLTma  ruou  its 
Aonoir  ok  tarious  Blibstanoe^  ;  on  Batafdays,  May  29  to  Juno  12. 

Tho  PtiESKNTS  received  fiinco  tho  last  Meeting  woro  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  eamo,  viz* : — 


TAe  Goverfior-Gmcral  of  /nkWa— Geological  Survey  of  India*    RecsonJa,  Vol  XIX. 
P,irt  1,     8vo.     1885. 
Palfljoritologia  ludien  ;  Mpmoire»  Seriea  X.  Vol.  III.  Parta  7  and  8.     foL     18S6, 
TJU  LortU  of  the  Admiralti^ — Diurnal  Cliango  hi  tlie  Mugnitude  Bud  Direction  of 

the  Miinfitio  Forces  in  th<>  Horizontal  Plane,  1841-76.     4lo.    1S85. 
Acoadtmia  M  lAnoet,  Rmk,  Roma— Aili,  Serie  Qnarta;  Bimdiaonti.    Vol  II* 

Faflc2-6.    8to.    1886* 
Am$rioaH  Aeadtmif  of  Aria  and  Bckncta— 'Remain,  Vol.  XI.  Part  8,  Not.  2,  8* 
4to.    1885. 
Frooeedines,  Vol*  XXI.  Part  1.    8vo.    1885. 
ji«m«iM»PAilo»op^icai  SociWy— ProceedingB,  No*  121*    8vo*     188G. 
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Aidiquariei^  Society  of— Prooeedinga,  YoL  X.  No.  3.    Sro.     1885. 

AtiaUc  Socidy,  Royal  (Bombay  Braneky^<mnul,  YoL  X YL  Ka  48.    8?o.    IM 

Attronomical  Soeuiy,  J2oya2— Monthly  Notice^  YoL  XLYL  No.  4.    Sva    188S 

^feneo  Ftfficto— BevisU  Mensile.    8vo.    1883-5. 

Balfour,  The  BdaJtume  ofthelaUF,  M.  (Oie  AMory-Wotka,    Memoriftl  Eifitia 

4  vol.    4to.     1885. 
Banheri,In$tituteof-^€mmti\,Yo\.yn,T9xiZ.    8v<0l     188a 
BritiMh  Arehitecie,  Boyal  Inetituie  o/— Piooeedingiy  1885-8,  Na  9-12.     4to. 
British  Mtteeum  (Natural  Hiitory)— GateJogne  of  Foanl   lymmtw^M^      n^  ; 
Lydekkcr.    Part  2.    8to.    1885. 

Oatalogue  of  Palooioio  Plants.    ByB.Kid8ton.    8vo.     188a 
Cambridge  Philoeoj^ieal  Society— FioeeMBge^  Yol.  Y.  Put  5.    8to.     1888. 
CAaniooTiSbe/ety— Oatalogne  of  the  Lifarary.    8vo.    188a 

Jonmal  for  March,  1886.    8to. 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  UJS.  Armv^Bepari,  1884.    Bwo. 

Report  of  the  International  Polar  Expedition  to  Point  Banow.  Alaska.    41 
1885. 
Civa  Engineer^  Institution— yLianieB  of  Prooeediogs,  Vol.  LXXXIII.     8i 

1885-6. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  UjSf.— Annnal  Beport,  1885.     8to. 
JSfii'eors— Amateor  Photographer  for  March,  1886.    4to. 

American  Journal  of  Science  for  March,  188a    8to. 

Analyst  for  March,  1886.    8vo. 

Athenaium  for  March,  1886.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  March,  1886.    4to. 

Engineer  for  March,  1886.    fol. 

Horological  Jonmal  for  March,  1886.    8vo. 

Iron  for  March,  1886.    4to. 

Nature  for  March,  1886.    4to. 

Revne  Scientiflqno  for  March,  1886.    4to. 

Telegraphic  Jonmal  for  Ifarch,  1886.    Svo. 

ZoophilLBt  for  March,  1886.    4ta 
Fleming,  8.  (the  ^Iti/Aor) —Universal  or  Cosmic  Time.    Sya     1885. 

Franklin  Institute— Jonmttl,  No.  723.    8vo.     1886.  

Geographical  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  New  Series,  Yol.   Vlll.  Kos.  S,  i 

8vo.     1886. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal— Jonmal,  Yol.  YII.  No.  1.    8vo.     1886. 
Johns  Hopkins  University — Studies  in  Hiatorical  and  Political  Science,  Fonrtl 
Scries,  Nos.  2,  3.    8vo.     1886. 

American  Jonmal  of  Philology,  No.  24.    8vo.    1886. 

University  Circular,  No.  47.    4to.    1886. 

American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  YII.  No.  6.     8vo.    188a 
Kendal  and  Dent,  Messrs.  (the  Authors)— Time  Chart  of  the  Worid.     1886. 
Lisbon,  Sociedade  de  Oeographie — Boletim,  5*  Scrie,  Noe.  7,  8.    8vo.     1885. 
Madden,  T,  More,  M.D,  (the  .iu/Aor)— Recent  Progress  of  Ohetetrio  and  Gynsoo- 

logical  Medicine.    8vo.    1886. 
Manchester  (^ological  iSociefy— Transactions,  Yol.  XVIIL  Parts  14,  15, 16.    Sia 

1886. 
Marks,  IT.  D.  Esq,  (the  Auihory—lA^  of  Condensation  of  Steam  in  CylindexB. 

And  Development  of  Dynamic  Electricity.    8vo.     1886. 
Meteordogieal  0^— Monthly  Weather  Report  for  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  1885.    4ta 

Hourly  Readings,  1883.    Part  3.    4to. 
Meteorological  Society,  Royal— Qaaiterlj  Journal,  No.  57.    8vo.    1886. 

Meteorological  Record,  No.  19.    8vo.    1885. 
Numismatic  Society — Chronicle  and  Journal,  1885,  Part  4.     8vo. 
Odontohgicdl  Society  of  Great  ^rttom— Transactions,  Vol.  XVIII.  Nob.  2  S,  5 

New  Series.    8vo.    1885-6. 
Parker-Rhodes,  C.  E.  Esq.  (the  ilw/Aor)— Universal  Reading  of  Time.     12mo 
1885. 
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Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Qr€ai  ^n/atn— Journal,  March,  1886.    870. 

Photographic  Society^ J oxunal,  New  Series,  Vol.  X.  No.  5.    870.    1886. 

Bodd,  Major  /.  B.  M.Jtt  J.— FedA,  with  other  PoemB.    By  Bennell  Bodd.    12mo. 

1886. 
Royal  Society  of  London— Proceedings,  No.  241.     8vo.    1885. 
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It  would  seem  diffictdt  to  discover  odj  dow  proportioB  in  &  BubBtanoe 
fio  familiar  m  cork,  aud  yot  it  poBsesBCB  qualities  wliicb  distingniBh  it 
from  all  other  Bolid  or  liqnid  bodies,  namely,  its  power  of  altering 
ita  volumo  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  consoqiaenco  of  change  of 
preBBHre.  All  liquids  and  sol  ids  are  capable  of  cubical  cotnpression,  or 
extension,  but  to  a  very  email  extent ;  tiiua  water  is  reduced  in  volume 
by  only  ono  two-thousaudth  part  by  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 
Liquid  carbonic  acid  yields  to  pressure  much  more  than  any  other 
fluid,  but  still  the  rato  m  very  email.  Solid  BubstancoB,  with  the 
eicoption  of  cork,  offer  equally  obstinate  resistance  to  change  of  bulk, 
even  indiarubbor,  which  most  people  would  suppose  caimble  of  very 
considerablo  change  of  volume,  we  shall  find  is  really  very  rigid, 

I  have  here  an  apparatus  for  applying  pressure  by  moang  of  a 
lever.  I  place  a  2>iece  of  solid  indiarubber  under  the  plate 
and  you  see  that  I  can  compress  it  considerably  by  a  very  light 
pressure  of  my  finger.  I  slip  this  same  piece  of  indiarubber  into  a 
brass  tube,  which  it  fits  cloBcly,  and  now  you  see  that  I  am  unable  to 
compress  it  by  any  force  which  I  can  bring  to  bear,  I  even  hammer 
the  lever  with  a  mallet  and  the  blow  falls  as  it  would  on  a  stone. 
The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
indiarubber  free,  it  spread  out  laterally  while  being  compressed 
longitudinally,  aud  consequently  the  volume  was  hardly  altereJ  at  all ; 
in  tho  Booond  case,  tho  strong  bi'aes  tube  prevented  all  lateral  exten- 
sion, aud  because  indiarubher  is  incapublo  of  appreciable  cubical  com- 
pression,  its  length  only  could  not  be  sensibly  altered  by  pressure. 

Extension,  in  Mko  manner,  does  not  alter  the  volume  of  indiai'ubber. 
In  this  glasB  tube  is  a  piece  of  solid  round  rubber  which  neai'ly  fills 
the  bore.  The  lower  end  of  the  rubber  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  and  the  upper  end  is  connected  by  a  fine  cord  to  a  small  wind- 
laBB,  by  turning  w^hich  I  can  strotcb  the  rubber,  I  fill  the  tube  to 
tho  brim  w4th  water  and  throw  an  image  of  it  on  to  the  screen.  If 
stretching  tho  rubber  either  increaeea  or  diminishcB  its  volume,  the 
water  in  the  tube  wnll  cither  overflow  or  shrink  in  it»  I  now  stretck 
the  rubber  to  about  3  inches,  or  one-third  of  itB  original  length,  but 
you  cannot  see  any  appreciable  movement  in  tho  water-level,  henoe 
the  volume  of  the  mbher  has  not  changed. 
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Metnlfl  when  subjected  to  prosstiree  wbioli  cxceisd  their  clastic 
limit6y  BO  that  they  aro  pormanontlj  doformed,  aa  in  forging  or  wire- 
drawing, remain  practically  nnchangod  in  volnmo  per  unit  of  weight. 

I  Lave  here  a  pair  of  conuoon  sciiles.  To  the  n rider  Bides  of  the 
pane  I  can  hang  the  varioiis  specimen  a  that  I  wish  to  examine  ;  nndor- 
neath  these  are  small  beakers  of  water  which  I  can  raise  or  lower  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  Substances  immorecd  in  water  lose  in 
weight  by  the  weight  of  their  own  volume  of  water ;  hence  if  two 
suhfitancos  of  equal  Tolumo  balance  each  other  in  air,  they  will  also 
balftDce  when  immersed  in  water,  but  if  thoir  Yolnmes  are  not  tbo 
Bame,  then  the  substance  having  the  smaller  volume  will  sink,  because 
the  weight  of  water  it  displaces  is  less  than  that  displaced  by  the 
substanoG  with  the  larger  volume.  To  the  scale  on  your  loft  hand  is 
Bnspended  a  short  cylinder  of  ordinary  iron,  and  to  the  right  hand 
floale  a  cylinder  of  ordinary  copper.  They  balance  exactly.  I  now 
raifle  tbe  beakers  and  immerBO  the  two  cylinders  in  water,  you  seo  the 
copper  cylinder  sinks  at  once,  and  I  know  by  that,  that  copper  has  a 
sraallor  volume  per  pound  than  iron,  or,  as  wo  should  commonly  say, 
it  is  heavier  than  iron,  I  now  detach  the  copper  cylinder  and  in  its 
place  hang  on  this  iron  one,  which  is  made  of  the  same  bar  as  its 
fellow  cylinder,  but  forced,  while  red  hot,  into  a  mould  by  a  pressure 
of  sixty  tons  per  square  inch  and  allowed  to  cool  under  that  pressure. 
The  two  cylinders  balance,  ns  you  soo.  Has  the  volume  of  the  iron 
in  tho  GompreB>sod  cylinder  been  altered  by  the  rough  treatment  il 
lui8  reoQiTed  ?  I  raise  the  boakors,  immerse  the  cylinders,  the  balance 
is  not  destroyed,  hence  we  conclude  that  although  the  form  has 
been  changed  the  volume  has  remained  the  same.  I  eubstituto  for 
the  hot  comprcsfiod  cylinder  one  [iressod  into  a  mould  while  cold,  and 
held  there  uir  some  time,  with  a  load  of  sixty  tons  per  square  inch ; 
the  bftlance  is  not  destroyed  by  immersion,  hence  the  volume  has  not 
been  altered.  I  can  repeat  the  oxpcrimcnts  with  these  copper  cylinders 
and  the  result  will  bo  found  the  samo.  Extension  also  is  incapable  of  J 
appreciably  altering  the  density  of  metals.  I  attach  to  the  scalaa 
two  specimens  of  iron  taken  from  a  bar  which  had  been  torn  asunder 
by  a  steady  pull.  One  specimen  is  cut  from  the  portion  where  it  had 
not  been  strained,  and  the  other  from  the  very  point  where  it  had  been 
graduiilly  flrawn  out  and  fractured.  The  specimens  balance,  I 
imroei'se  them,  yon  see  the  balance  is  not  destroyed  *  hence  tho 
volume  of  tho  iron  has  not  been  changed  appreciably  by  extension. 

But  cork  behaves  in  a  very  diflferent  manner,  I  place  this 
cylinder  of  cork  into  just  such  a  brass  tube  as  served  to  restmin  tho 
indiarubbor  and  apply  pressure  to  it  in  tho  same  way :  you  seo  I  can 
reaflily  compress  tlio  cork,  and  when  I  reloase  it  it  expands  back  to  its 
original  volume:  the  action  is  a  little  sluggish  on  account  of  tho 
friction  of  the  cork  against  the  sides  of  the  tube.  In  this  mm^, 
therefore,  a  very  great  change  in  the  volume  of  tho  material  has  been ' 
easily  effected. 

But  although  solidg  evidently  do  not  change  sensibly  in  bulk| 
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after  h&ring  been  released  from  pressures  liigt  enoogh  to  distort 
them  permanently,  yet^  while  actuallj  nnder  presanre,  the  volunies 
nmy  have  been  considerably  altered.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this 
point  has  not  been  determined  experimentally  for  metals,  but  it  is 
very  easy  to  show  tbat  indiarubbor  does  not  change. 

I  have  here  some  of  this  substance  which  is  so  very  slightly 
lighter  than  water,  that,  as  you  seo^  it  only  just  floats  in  cold  water 
bat  sinks  in  hot.  If  I  could  put  it  under  considerahle  pressure  while 
afloot  in  cold  water,  then,  if  its  volume  became  sensibly  less,  it  ought 
to  sinlv.  In  the  same  way  if  I  loud  a  piece  of  cork  and  a  piece  of 
wood  so  that  they  barely  float,  if  their  volumes  alter,  they  ought  to 
sink* 

In  this  strong  upright  glass  tube,  I  have,  at  the  top,  a  piece  of 
indiarubbor,  immediately  bcdow  it  a  piece  of  wood,  and  below  that  a 
cork,  the  wood  and  the  cork  are  loaded  with  metal  sinkers  to  reduce 
their  buoyancy.  The  tube  is  full  of  water  and  is  connected  to  a 
foToe-pump  by  mean 8  of  which  I  can  impose  a  pressure  of  over 
1000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  image  of  tho  tube  is  now  thrown  on 
the  screen  and  the  pressure  is  being  applied.  You  see  at  once  tho 
cork  is  beginniug  to  shrink  in  all  directions,  and  now  its  volume  is 
so  reduced  that  it  is  incapable  of  floating  and  sinks  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  Tho  indiarubber  is  absolutely  unaJfeeted,  the  wood 
does  conti-act  a  little,  but  not  sufficiently  to  be  visible  to  you  or  to  cause 
it  to  sink.  I  open  a  stop-cock  and  relieve  the  pressure,  you  see  that 
the  cork  instantly  expands,  its  buoyancy  is  restored  and  it  floats  again. 
By  alternately  applying  and  taking  off  tho  prcftsnre  I  can  produce 
tho  familiar  effect,  so  well  known  in  the  toy  called  '^  the  bottle  imps,*' 
It  is  this  singular  property  which  gives  to  cork  its  valiio  as  a  means 
of  closing  the  months  of  bottloa.  Its  elasticity  has  not  only  a  very 
considerable  range,  but  it  is  very  persistent.  Thus  in  the  btttor 
kind  of  corks  used  in  bottling  champagne  and  other  effervescing' 
wines,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  the  corks  expand 
the  instant  they  escape  from  the  bottles.  I  have  measured  this 
expansion,  and  find  it  to  amount  to  un  increase  of  volume  of 
75  per  cent*  even  after  tlie  corks  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression in  the  bottles  for  ten  years.  If  the  cork  be  steeped  in  hot 
water,  the  volume  continues  to  increase  till  it  attains  nearly  three 
times  that  which  it  occupied  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

When  cork  is  subjected  to  pressure,  either  in  one  direction,  as  in 
this  lever  press,  or  from  every  direction,  as  when  immersed  in  water 
under  preesurOj  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  deformation  or 
**  permanijut  sot "  takes  place  very  quickly.  This  property  is  common 
to  all  solid  clastic  substances  when  strained  beyond  their  elastic  limits, 
but  with  cork  the  limits  are  comparatively  low.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
noticed  in  chemists*  and  other  shops,  that  wlien  a  cork  is  too  large 
to  fit  a  bottle,  the  shop-keeper  gives  the  cork  a  few  sharp  bites,  or,  if 
bo  be  more  refined,  ho  uses  a  pair  of  sfiecially  contrived  pincers,  in 
cither  cai^e  he  squeezes  the  cork  beyond  its  clastic  limits  and  so  makes 
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it  permanently  smaller.  BeHides  tho  permanent  Bet»  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  what  I  venture  to  call  sluggish  clastioity,  that  ia, 
cork  on  being  released  from  pressure,  springs  back  a  certain  amonnt 
at  once,  but  the  complete  recovery  takes  an  apprecial)le  timo. 

Whilo  1  have  been  speaking,  a  piece  of  ftesh  cork,  loaded  so  as 
barely  to  float,  has  been  inserted  into  the  vertical  glass  preBsure- 
tube.  I  apply  a  slight  pressure,  yon  see  the  cork  sinks.  I  reloaao 
the  pressure,  and  it  rises  briskly  enough.  I  now  apply  a  much  higher 
pressure  for  a  moment  or  two,  I  release  it,  and  the  cork  will  either 
not  riao  at  all,  or  will  do  so  very  slowly ;  its  volume  has  been 
permanently  altered  ;  it  has  taken  a  i>ormancnt  set. 

In  conHldering  the  properfcies  of  moat  substances,  our  search  for  the 
cause  of  these  properties  is  baffled  by  our  imperfect  powers  and  the 
feeble  instruments  we  possess  for  investigating  molecular  structure. 
With  cork,  happily,  this  is  not  the  case;  an  examination  of  its 
structure  is  easy,  and  perfectly  explains  the  cause  of  its  peculiar  and 
valuable  properties. 

All  plants  are  built  up  of  minute  cells  of  various  forms  and 
dimensitms.  Their  walls  or  sides  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  substance 
ciilled  c^ilulose^  frequently  associated  with  lignino,  or  woody  matter, 
and  with  cork,  which  last  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  found  in  many 
portions  of  plants,  but  is  osjiecially  developed  in  the  outer  bark  of 
exogenous  trees,  that  is,  trees  belonging  to  an  order,  by  far  the 
moat  common  in  these  latitudes,  the  stems  of  which  grow  by 
the  addition  of  luyerB  of  fresh  cellulose  tissue  outside  the  woody 
part  and  inside  the  liark.  Between  the  hark  and  the  wood  is  intor- 
poeed  a  thin  librous  layer,  which,  in  some  trees,  such  as  the  lime,  is 
▼ery  much  devel^^pcd,  and  supplies  the  bass  matting  with  which  all  taQ 
familiar.  The  corky  part  of  the  hark,  which  is  outside^  is  composed 
of  closed  cells  exclusively,  Figs.  1  and  2,  so  built  together  that  no 
connection  of  a  tubular  nature  runs  up  and  down  the  tree,  although 
horizontal  passages  radiating  towards  the  woody  part  of  the  tree  are 
numerous.  In  the  wn>ody  part  of  the  tree,  on  tlie  contrta-y,  and 
in  the  inner  bark,  vertical  passages  or  tubes  exist,  while  a  con- 
nection is  kept  up  with  tlie  pith  of  the  tree  by  moans  of  mcdullaiy 
rays.  In  one  species  of  tree,  known  ae  the  cork  oak,  the  corky  part 
of  the  bark  is  very  strongly  developed,  I  project  on  the  screen 
the  magnified  image  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  bark  of  the  cork 
oak ;  you  see  nine  or  ten  bands  running  parftllel  to  each  other, 
these  are  the  layers  of  cellulose  matter  that  have  been  deposited  in 
successive  years.  I  turn  the  specimen,  and  you  now  see  the  vertical 
flection  wnth  the  radiating  passages  clearly  marked. 

The  difference  between  the  arrangemeut  of  the  colls  or  tissue  forming 

the  woody  part  of  the  tree  and  the  bark  is  easily  shown.     I  have  here 

,  three  metal  sockets,  snpportod  over  a  shallnw  wooden  tray.      Into 

*  Ihcm   arc   fitted,  first,  a  cork  cut  out   of  the    hark   in    a    vertic4xl 

dirc'clion,  next,  a  cork  cut  in  a  radial  direction,  and,  lastly,  a  piece  of 

common  yellow  pine.     By  moans  of  my  foroo-pump,  1  apply  a  couple 
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C.  A.  Frien^j  the  Eesidont  Engincor  of  tho  Sevillo  Waterworltfl,  to 
whoio  I  am  also  iiidebtctl  for  tfeia  branch  of  a  cork  ti-ee,  tbesQ  acorns, 
this  axo  nsed  in  gotting  tlio  cork,  and  for  a  description  of  tho  habits 
of  tho  tro©»  its  cnltivation,  and  tho  mode  of  gathering  the  harvest. 

The  cork  oak  attains  a  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  i  it  is  not 
cnltivated  in  any  way,  but  grows  like  trees  in  a  park.  The  first  crop 
18  not  gathered  till  tho  treo  is  thirty  years  old»  tho  next  nine  or  ten 
years  later ;— both  these  crops  yield  inferior  cork,  bnt  at  the  third 
crop,  gathered  when  the  tree  is  fifty  years  old,  the  hark  has  attained 
full  naatuiity,  and  after  that  will  yield  tho  highest  quality  of  cork 
every  nine  or  ten  years.  In  the  antumn  of  the  year,  when  the  bark 
is  in  a  fit  state,  that  is,  for  small  trees,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  one  inch  thick,  and  for  larger  ones  up  to  one  and  a  half  inch,  a 
horizontal  cut  is  made,  hy  means  of  a  light  axe  like  the  one  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  through  the  bark  a  few  inches  above  the  groiind ;  succoeding 
cuts  arc  made  at  distances  of  aboat  a  yard,  up  to  the  branches,  and 
even  along  some  of  the  large  ones,  then  two  or  more  Tertical  cuts, 
according  to  the  siae  of  tho  tree,  and  the  bark  is  ripped  off  by  inserting 
tho  wedge- shaped  end  of  tho  axe-handle.  In  making  the  cuts  great 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  wounding  the  inner  hark,  upon  the  integrity  of 
which  the  health  of  the  tree  depends ;  but  where  this  precaution  is 
taken,  the  gatheiTug  of  the  cork  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  troo* 

AftcT  stripping,  the  cork  is  immersed  for  about  an  hour  in  hot 
water,  it  is  dressed  with  a  kind  of  spokofihave,  then  laid  out  flat  and 
weighted  in  order  to  tako  out  the  curvature ;  it  is  then  stacked  in  tho 
open  air,  without  protection  of  any  kind,  for  cork  does  not  ap|>ear  to 
be  susceptible  of  rccciYiug  injury  from  the  weather. 

Tho  minute  structure  of  the  bark  is  very  remarkahio.  First,  I 
project  on  the  screen  a  microscopic  section  of  the  wood  of  the  cork 
tree.  It  is  taken  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  I  ask  you  to  notice  tho 
diversity  of  the  Btructure,  and  especially  the  presence  of  large  tubes 
or  pipes.  I  next  exhibit  a  section  taken  in  the  same  plane  of  the  corky 
portion  of  the  hark,  Fig.  2.  You  see  the  whole  substance  is  made  up 
of  minute  many-sided  cells  about  yi^  inch  iu  diameter  and  about 
twice  as  long,  the  long  w-ay  of  the  cells  being  disposed  radially  to 
tho  trunk.  Tho  w^alls  of  the  cells  are  extremely  thin,  and  yet  they 
arc  wonderfully  impervious  to  liquids.  Looked  at  by  reflected  light, 
if  the  specimen  be  turned,  bands  of  silvery  light  altomate  with  bands 
of  comparative  darkness,  showing  that  the  cells  are  built  on  end  to 
end  in  regular  order.  The  vertical  section  next  exhibited.  Fig.  1 ,  shows 
a  cross-section  of  tho  cells  looking  like  a  minute  houoy-comb,  In  some 
specimens  largo  numbers  of  crystal s  are  found.  Those  could  not  he 
distingniflhed  fi-om  tho  detached  elementary  spindle- sliajxid  cells,  of 
which  woody  fibre  is  made  up,  wore  it  not  for  the  powerful  means  of 
analysis  wo  have  in  polarized  light,  T  need  hardly  explain  to  an 
audience  in  this  Institution  that  light  passed  through  a  Nicol  prism 
becomes  polarized,  that  is  to  say,  the  vibrations  of  tho  luminiferons 
ether  arc  all  reduced  Uj  vibrations  in  one  plane,  and,  consequently,  if 
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a  second  prism  be  interpoaed  and  placed  si  nght  Aiiglaa  to  tiia 
the  light  will  be  unable  to  get  throngli ;  bat  if  we  introdnee  beli 
the  crossed  Nicola  a  anbatanoe  capable  of  tamiiig  the  pluie  cf  ti 
tion  again,  then  a  certain  portion  of  the  lighft  will  pttM.  I  have 
projected  on  the  screen  the  feeUe  light  emesgiiig  from  the  en 
r^icols.  I  introduce  the  microacopic  piepaimtian  of  oork  cella  beti 
them,  and  yon  see  the  cryatala  glowing  with  vuokj^HiobHmi  li^ 
a  dark  groond. 

Minute  thongh  these  cryatala  are,  thej  mie  Teiy  mnneraai 
hard,  and  it  is  partly  to  them  that  ia  due  the  eztracvdinaiy  lun 
vfiih  which  cork  blunts  the  cutting  instroments  used  in  ahapn^ 
Curk-cuttcrs  always  haTe  beside  them  a  sharpening  Btone^  on  w 
they  arc  obliged  to  restore  the  edges  of  their  koiTes  after  a  Tny 
cuts. 

The  cells  of  the  oork  are  filled  with  gasecme  matter,  whic 
very  easily  extracted,  and  which  has  been  anaJyeed  for  me  hj 
6.  H.  Ogston,  and  proved  to  be  common  eir.  I  have 
a  gloss  tube  in  which  are  some  pieces  of  cork  which  have  1 
cut  into  slices  so  as  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  air. 
connect  the  tube  with  an  exhausted  receiyer  and  project  the  imsg 
the  screen ;  you  see  rising  from  the  oork  babbles  of  air  as  nmna 
but  much  more  minute  than  the  bubbles  which  riae  from  spaik 
wines ;  much  more  minute,  because  the  bubbles  yon  see  are  ezpti 
to  seven  or  eight  times  their  volume  at  atmospheric  pressote 
aecouut  of  the  vacuum  existing  in  the  tube.  The  air  will  oonfi 
to  come  off  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  from  measurements  made 
Mr.  Ogston  I  find  that  the  air  occluded  in  the  cork  ^^mounfc 
about  53  |)er  cent,  of  its  volume.  The  f^ility  with  which  the 
escapes,  compared  with  the  impermeability  of  cork  to  liquids,  is  ^ 
remarkable. 

I  throw  on  tlie  screen  the  imago  of  a  section  cut  from  a  cork  wi 
was  kept  under  a  vacuum  of  about  26  inches  for  five  days  and  nig 
aniline  dye  was  then  injected,  and  yet  you  see  that  the  ooloni 
not  more  than  permeated  the  outermost  fringe  of  cells,  those,  in  i 
which  had  been  broken  open  by  the  operation  of  catting  the  c 
By  keeping  cork  for  a  very  long  time  in  an  almost  perfect  vaoi 
and  then  injecting  dye,  a  slight  darkening  of  the  general  colour  ' 
section  of  the  oork  may  be  noticed,  but  it  is  very  slight  indeed.  1 
then,  does  the  air  escape  so  readily  when  the  cork  is  placed  in  vac 

The  answer  is,  that  gases  possess  the  property  of  difi^ision,  thi 
of  passing  through  porous  media  of  inconceivable  fineness.  ^ 
two  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and  air,  ore  separated  by  a  porous  medi 
tliey  immediately  begin  to  pass  into  each  other,  and  the  lightei 
passes  through  more  quickly  than  the  heavier. 

I  liave  here  a  glass  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  closed  1 
thin  slice  of  cork,  the  lower  end  dips  into  a  basin  of  water.  & 
lionrs  ago  tlie  tube  was  filled  witli  hydrogen,  which  you  know  is  ai 
fourteen  und  a  half  times  lighter  than  air,  com>equontly,  accoidin 
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the  Iftw  of  diffusion,  it  will  get  out  of  tlie  tube  throngb  the  cork 
quicker  tlinu  tbo  air  cbb  get  in  by  the  Bomo  moans,  and  the  result  must 
be  that  a  partiid  vacuum  will  be  formed  in  the  tube,  and  a  colunm  of 
water  ^'ill  b<3  drawn  up*  You  see  that  sueh  Las  been  the  case,  and 
we  have  thus  proTed  that  tbo  colls  of  cork  are  eminontly  pervious  to 
gases.  The  pores  in  the  cell-waOa  appear,  however,  to  be  too  minute 
to  permit  the  passage  of  liquids. 

I  closed  the  end  of  a  glasa  tube  II  mm.  diameter,  with  a' disc  of 
cork  1*75  mm.  thick,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tree,  I 
placed  a  solution  of  blue  litmus  inside  the  tube,  and  suspended  it  in 
a  weak  solution  of  siilphuric  acid.  Had  difi'usion  taken  |)Iace,  both 
liquids  would  have  assumed  a  red  colour,  but  after  sixteen  hours  no 
change  whatever  could  bo  detected,  A  like  inertness  was  exhibited 
when  the  tube  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  sus- 
pended in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia;  a  deep  blue  colour  would 
nave  appeared  had  any  intermixture  taken  place,  and  the  same  tube 
IS  before  you  immersed  in  ammonia  and  filled  with  rod  litmus  solu- 
tion. It  bos  been  in  this  condition  since  the  28th  of  February,  but 
no  diiftisiou  has  taken  place.  A  disc  of  wood  6  mm.  thick  under 
the  same  circumstances  showed,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  by  the  liquids 
turning  blue,  that  diffusion  was  going  on  actively.  It  is  this  projiorty 
of  allowing  gases  to  permeate  while  completely  barring  liquids  that 
enables  cork  to  be  kept  in  compresBion  under  water  or  in  contact  with 
various  liquids  without  the  alr-celle  becoming  water-logged,  and  that 
makes  cork  so  admirable  on  article  for  waterproof  wear,  such  as  boot 
solos  and  hats,  for,  unlike  indiartibber,  it  allows  ventilation  to  go  ou 
while  it  keeps  out  the  wet.  The  cell-walls  are  so  strongs  notwith- 
etanding  their  extreme  tbinnoBS,  that  tboy  appear,  when  empty,  to  bo 
ablo  to  resist  the  atmoepberie  pressure,  for  the  volume  of  the  cork 
does  not  sensibly  diminish^  even  when  all  the  air  has  been  extracted. 
Viewed  under  very  high  power,  cross-stays  or  struts  of  fibrous  matter 
may  be  distinguished  traversing  the  cells :  these,  no  doubt,  odd  to  the 
atrcngth  and  resistance  of  the  structure. 

From  what  you  have  seen  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  cork  consists,  practically,  of  an  aggregation  of 
minute  air-vessels,  having  very  thin,  very  water-tight,  and  very  strong 
walls,  and  hence,  if  compressed,  we  may  expect  the  resistance  to  com- 
pressioQ  to  rise  in  a  manner  more  like  the  resiBtanee  of  gases  than 
the  resistanoe  of  an  elastic  solid  such  as  a  spring.  In  a  spring  the 
[  preasore  increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  to  which  the  spring 
'  is  compressed,  but  with  gases,  the  pressure  increases  in  a  much  more 
rapid  manner,  that  is,  inversely  as  the  volume  which  the  gas  is  made 
to  occupy.  But  from  the  permeability  of  cork  to  air,  it  is  evident 
that  if  subjected  to  pressure  in  one  direction  only,  it  will  gradually 
part  with  its  occluded  air  by  effusion,  that  is  by  its  passage  through 
the  porous  walls  of  the  cells  in  which  it  is  contained*  ITiis  fact  can 
be  readily  demonstrated  by  the  lever  press  which  I  have  used,  for  if 
the  brass  cylinder  containing  the  cork  bo  filled  with  soap  and  water 
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and  proflBoro  bo  thon  aj^plied,  minnte  bobldai  will  be  fbani  to 
on  the  Boriaoo,  and  their  fermatum  will  go  on  for  manj  homiL 

On  the  other  hand,  if  oork  be  nibjeotod  to  igoarare  fram  il 
eaoh  as  operates  when  it  is  immezsed  in  water  nnder  jumiui 
the  celb  are  sapported  in  all  direotiona^  the  eiv  in  them  is  redi 
Tolmne,  and  there  is  no  tendenpj  to  escape  in  one  diredieo  no 
another.  An  indiambber  bag,  sooh  as  this,  distended  hw  sir, 
as  yon  soe,  if  pressed  between  two  snrfroes,  bat  it  en  indiarobl 
be  placed  in  a  ghiss  tnbe  and  salgected  to  hjdiBnlio  ptessBi 
merely  shriTelled  np,  the  strain  on  its  walls  is  sctoally  ledaee 

To  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar  properties  at  eock  in  med 
applications,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  soonsately  the  law 
rosistance  to  compression,  and  for  this  purpose  I  institofted  a  m 
oxperimonts  of  this  kind.  Into  »  strong  iron  Teesel  of  6|  | 
caiNicity  I  introduced  a  quantity  of  cork,  and  filled  the  interatic 
of  water,  carefully  getting  out  all  the  air.  I  then  nroeee 
pump  in  water,  until  definite  pressures  np  to  1000  pomds  per 
inch  had  boon  reached,  and,  at  eyery  100  pounds^  the  weight  nA 
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pumped  in  was  determined.  In  this  way,  aftor  many  repetiti 
obtained  the  decrease  of  volume,  due  to  any  given  increase  of  pn 
The  observationB  have  been  plotted  into  the  form  of  a  curve,  ] 
which  you  see  on  the  diagram  on  the  wall.  The  base-line  reprei 
cylinder  containing  one  cubic  foot  of  cork  divided  liy  the  vi 
lines  into  ten  parts ;  the  black  horizontal  lines  according  to  thi 
on  the  left  hand  represent  the  pressures  in  pounds  per  square 
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whtdi  were  necessary  to  compress  the  cork  to  tbo  corresponding 
volume.  Tbiis  to  reduce  the  volurac  to  one-hHlf,  required  ft  prossuro 
of  250  pounds  per  8«xuare  inch.  At  1000  pounds  per  square  iach  the 
volmiie  was  reduced  to  44  per  cent,  the  yiolding  then  became  very 
little,  showing  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  cells  had  nearly  come 
together,  and  this  corroborates  Mr.  Ogstoe's  determination,  that  the 
gaseous  part  of  cork  constitutes  53  per  cent,  ef  its  bulk.  Tbo 
engineer,  in  dealing  with  a  compressible  subatance,  requires  to  know 
not  only  the  preseure  which  a  given  change  of  volume  produces,  but 
also  the  work  which  has  to  be  expended  in  prod  no  in  g  the  change  of 
volume.  The  work  is  calculated  by  multiplying  tbe  decrease  of 
volume  by  the  mean  prossuro  per  unit  of  area  which  produced  it. 
The  ordinates  of  the  dotted  curve  on  the  diagram  with  the  corre- 
sponding scale  of  foot  pounds  on  the  right-hand  side  are  drawn  equal 
to  the  work  done  in  compressing  a  cubic  foot  of  cork  to  the  several 
volumes  marked  on  tbo  base  lino.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
on  equation  to  the  prosBiiro  curve,  it  seems  to  be  quite  irregular,  and 
hence  the  only  way  of  calculating  the  effects  of  any  given  change  of 
volume  is  to  measure  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  constructed  by  actual 
experiment.  As  may  be  supposed  the  pressures  indicated  by  ex- 
periment are  not  nearly  so  regular  and  steady  as  corresponding 
oxporiracnts  in  a  gas  would  be,  and  tbe  actual  form  of  tbe  curves 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  cork  experimentetl  otu 

Tbo  last  point  of  importance  in  this  inquiry  relates  to  tbo 
permanence  of  elasticity  in  oork. 

So  far  as  preservation  of  elasticity  during  years  of  compression 
is  concerned,  we  have  the  evidence  of  wine  corks  to  show  that  a 
considerable  range  of  elasticity  is  retained  for  a  very  long  time. 
With  respect  to  cork  subjected  to  repeated  compreaeion  and  exton- 
sioii^  I  have  very  little  evidence  to  offer  beyond  this,  that  cork  which 
bad  been  compressed  and  released  in  water  many  thousand  times, 
had  not  changed  its  molecular  structure  in  the  least,  and  had  con- 
tinued perfectly  Bervioeable*  Cork  which  has  boon  kept  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres  for  many  woeka  appears  to  have  shrunk 
to  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  its  original  volume* 

I  will  conclude  this  lecture  by  bringing  under  your  notice  two 
novel  applications  of  cork  to  the  arts. 

Before  the  lecture-table  stands  a  water-raising  apparatus  called 
a  hydraulic  ram.  The  structure  of  the  machine  is  shown  by  a  diagram 
on  the  wall,  Fig.  4.  The  ram  consists  of  an  inclined  pipe  A,  which 
leads  the  water  from  a  reservoir  into  a  chamber  B,  which  term  in  a  tee  in 
a  valve  0,  opening  inwards.  Branching  up  from  the  chamber  is  a 
passage  loading  to  a  valve  D,  opening  outwards  and  communicating 
with  a  regulating  vessel  E,  wbicb  is  usually  filled  with  air.  but  which 
I  prefer  to  fill  with  cork  and  water.  Immediately  beyond  the  inner 
valve,  is  inserted  a  delivery  pip  F,  which  is  laid  to  the  spot  to  which 
the  water  has  to  be  pumped,  in  this  cose  to  the  fountain  jet  in  the 
middle  of  this  |ian. 
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Tho  action  of  tho  ram  is  u  follows  : — ^The  ontar  ywlre  0  ^ 
opens  inwards,  is,  in  the  first  instanoOy  held  open,  and  a  ilow  of 
is  allowed  to  take  place  through  it  down  the  pipe  and  chamher. 
valve  is  then  released,  and  is  instantlj  shot  hj  the  euient  of 
which  is  thus  suddenly  stopped,  and,  in  oonaeqaenoe^  deliTBra  a 


Fig.  4. 


similar  to  that  prodnced  by  the  fall  of  a  hammer  on  an  axtvil 
just  OS  the  hammer  jumps  back  from  the  anvil,  so  does  the  i 
recoil  back  to  a  small  extent  along  the  pipe.  ^ 

During  this  action,  first,  a  certain  portion  of  water  h  i&nsi 
virtue  of  the  blow  through  tho  inner  valve  D,  openiDg  otitwaids, 
the  cork  vessel,  and  so  to  the  delivery  pipe,  and,  instantly  mUerv 
the  recoil  causes  a  partial  vacuum  to  form  in  the  body  of  tbo  ran 
permits  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  open  the  outer  valve  C  ant 
establish  a  rush  of  water  as  soon  as  the  recoil  has  axp<mdod  i 
In  the  little  ram  before  you,  this  action,  which  it  has  taken  so 
to  describe,  is  repeated  140  times  in  a  minute. 

The  ram  is  now  working,  you  hear  the  regular  pulses  d 
valve,  and  you  see  a  jet  of  water  rising  some  10  feet  into  the  ail 
throw  the  electric  light  on  the  water,  and  I  ask  you  to  notice 
regularity  of  the  flow.  You  can,  indeed,  detect  the  pulaea  o1 
ram  in  the  fountain,  but  that  is  because  I  am  only  using  a  regoli 
vessel  of  the  same  capacity  as  that  generally  used  for  aiT,  and 
will  recollect  that  44  per  cent,  of  the  substance  of  cork  i^  goHd 
inelastic.    By  closing  a  cock,  I  can  cut  off  the  cork  vossol  trm 
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ram,  you  scse  the  regalarity  of  the  jet  has  disapixmred,  it  now 
goo3  in  loapB  and  bounds.  This  demonstrates  that  the  elasticity  of 
cork  is  com  potent  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  When  air  is 
nscil  for  thie  purpose,  the  air-vosael  has  to  bo  fille<i,  and,  wit1i 
meet  kinds  of  water,  tho  supply  has  to  bo  kept  up  wMlo  the  ram 
is  working,  because  water  under  pressure  absorbs  air.  For  this 
purpose  a  **  sniCf-valvo/'  G,  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  rams.  It  is 
a  minnto  valve  opening  inwards,  placed  just  bolow  the  inner 
valve;  at  each  recoil,  a  small  biibble  of  air  is  drawn  in  and 
passed  into  the  air-vessoL  This  **  sniS-valve "  is  a  fruitful  soiirco 
of  trouble.  Its  minnteness  renders  it  liable  to  get  stopped  up  by 
dirt ;  it  must  not,  of  course,  be  submerged,  and,  if  too  large,  it 
seriously  affects  tho  dtity  performed  by  the  ram,  Tho  use  of  cork 
gets  rid  of  all  these  diffienlties,  no  sniff-valve  is  needed,  the  ram  will 
work  deeply  submerged,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  tho  cork  vessel  ever 
getting  empty.  The  duty  which  oven  the  litfclo  ram  before  you  baa 
Aoue  is  66  per  coot,  and  larger  ones  have  reached  80  per  cent. 

Tho  second  novel  application  of  cork  is,  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
a  portion  of  tho  energy  of  tho  recoil  of  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of 
expending  it  after wanis  in  running  them  out, 

Tho  result  of  tho  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  a  gun  is  to  drive  the 
shot  out  in  one  direction,  and  to  eanse  the  gun  to  recoil  with  etpal 
energy  the  opposite  way.  To  restrain  the  motion  of  the  gun,  **  com- 
pressors'' of  various  kinds  arc  used,  and  in  this  country,  for  modem 
guns,  they  are  generally  hydraulic,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  of  recoil 
is  expended  in  causing  the  gnu  to  mount  an  inclined  piano,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  driving  a  piston  into  a  cylinder  full  of  water,  the 
latter  being  allowed  to  squeeze  past  tho  piston  tbrougli  apertures, 
tho  areas  of  which  are  either  lixed,  or  capable  of  being  automatically 
varioil  as  the  gun  recedes;  or  else  tho  water  is  driven  out  of  tho 
cylinder  through  loaded  valves.  As  a  rule,  the  gun  is  moved  out 
again  into  its  firing  position  by  its  weight,  causing  it  to  run  down 
the  inclined  plane,  up  which  it  had  previously  recoiled*  For  naval 
purposes,  however,  this  plan  is  inconvemont,  because  tho  gun  will 
not  run  out  to  windward  if  tho  vessel  is  heeling  over,  on  account  of 
the  inclined  plane  becoming  more  horizontal,  or  even  inclined  in 
the  reverse  direction,  and  should  the  ship  take  a  permanent  list, 
from  a  compartment  getting  full  of  wator,  the  inconvenience  might 
be  very  considerable. 

In  land  service  gnus,  when  mounted  in  barbette,  the  rising  of  the 
gnn  exposes  it  and  the  loading  detachment  more  to  tlie  enemy's  firo, 
and  in  both  coses,  when  placed  in  ports  or  ombriisures,  thc^  ports  must 
be  higher  than  if  the  gun  recoiled  horisiontally,  and  will  thereforo 
offer  a  bettor  mark  to  the  enemy's  fire,  especially  that  of  machine 
guns,  while  tho  sudden  rise  of  the  gnn  in  rocoiliug  imposes  a  severe 
downward  pressure  on  tho  dock  or  on  tho  platform. 

To  obviate  those  disa^lvantogos  I  have  contrived  tho  gim-carriage,  a 
model  of  which  is  boforu  you  «ju  tlio  table, and  a  diagram  of  which,  Fig.  5, 
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on  tho  wall  illaatratos  the  internal  omistruetioiu  Thegoniam 
on  a  carriage  ooinpoBed  of  two  hydzaalio  qjIinderB  A,  wwita^  i 
form  one  piece.  This  carriage  abdea  on  a  pur  of  hollow  waja 
also  on  toapairof  fixedramaCyiherearendaof  wliieihareatta 
the  piece  D  forming  the  rear  of  the  moanting.  There  an  water  p 
down  the  axes  of  the  lama,  and  fheae   conmnniioate  flizoi 
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automatic  recoil  yalve  E,  opening  from  the  cylinders,  with  tl 
hollow  slides  B.  There  is  a  socond  oommnnicationy  betwei 
cylinders  and  slides  by  means  of  a  cock  F,  which  can  be  opened  c 
at  pleasure.  The  hollow  slides  are  packed  ftill  of  oork  and 
tho  latter  also  completely  filling  the  cylinderSy  rams,  and  i 
connecting  passages. 

By  means  of  a  small  force-pomp  enough  water  can  be  injec 
give  the  cork  so  much  initial  compression  as  will  suffice  to  n 
guu  out  when  the  slides  are  inclined  under  any  angle  which  n 
found  convenient. 

When  the  gun  is  fired,  the  cylinders  A  are  driven  on  to  the  r 
and  the  water  in  the  cylinders  is  forced  through  tho  hollow  ran 
the  cork  and  water  vessels  formed  by  the  slides  B,  and  the  c 
compressed  still  farther.  When  the  recoil  is  over,  the  ank 
recoil-valve  E  closes,  and  the  gun  remains  in  its  rearward  pc 
ready  for  loading. 

As  soon  as  loaded,  the  running-out  cock  F  is  opened,  theeixpi 
of  the  cork  drives  the  water  from  around  it  into  the  cylinders,  a 
forces  tho  gun  out. 

If  it  be  desired  to  let  tho  gun  run  out  automatically  immed 
after  recoil,  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  tlie  running-ont  cock  F 
and  then  the  water  forced  among  the  cork  by  recoil  returns  insl 
to  the  cylinders,  and  runs  the  gun  out  quick^  than  the  eye  can 
the  motion* 

I  will  now  load  the  model  and  fire  a  shot  into  this  strong 
cylinder,  at  tlio  bottom  of  which  is  a  thick  layer  of  soft  wood.  ] 
close  tho  ruuning-out  valve,  so  that  tho  gun  shall  remain  in  the  rcc 
position.    Sir  Frederick  Abel  lias  kindly  arranged  some  of  his  «1< 
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fases  specially  to  fit  this  minnto  ordnance,  and  I  can  fire  the  gun  by 
means  of  a  small  electro-magnetic  battery.  The  gun  has  now  recoiled, 
and  remains  in  its  rear  position.  I  load  again,  open  the  ranning-oat 
oock,  the  gun  runs  out,  and  I  fire  without  closing  the  cock.  Tou  see 
the  gun  has  recoiled  and  run  out  instantly  again. 

The  arrangement  I  have  adopted  may  be  made  by  using  air  instead 
of  cork,  but  air  is  a  troublesome  substance  to  deal  with ;  it  leaks  out 
▼ery  easily  and  without  showing  any  signs  of  having  done  so,  which 
might  readily  lead  to  serious  consequences.  A  special  pump  is 
required  to  make  up  loss  by  leakage. 

The  merit  of  cork  is  its  extreme  simplicity  and  trustworthiness. 
By  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  glycerine  with  the  water  it  will 
not  freeze  in  any  ordinary  cold  weather. 

[W.  A.] 
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WEEELT  EVENINO  MBETIMO, 

Friday,  April  16, 1886. 

Sir  William  Bowm ak,  Bart  LL J>.  FJLS.  Vioe-Flrau 

Chair. 

Professor  Sir  Hdtbt  E.  Bosoob,  M.P.  LL.D. 

On  Recent  Progreu  in  (ke  (Joal-iar  Induabri 

Those  who  bavo  road  Goethe's  episodes  from  his  li 
'  Wabrhoit  nnd  Dichtung/  will  remember  his  deeoriptic 
in  17-11  to  the  burning  bill  near  Dutweiler,  a  village  in  t 
Hero  bo  met  old  Stauf,  a  coal  philosopher,  pkUomoph 
whose  peculiar  appearance  and  more  peculiar  mode  o 
remarks  upon.  Ho  was  engaged  in  an  unsayoniy  prooaai 
the  oils,  resin,  and  tar,  obtained  in  the  destmctiye  • 
coal  carried  on  in  a  rude  form  of  coke  oven.  Nor  wer 
crowned  with  pecuniary  success,  for  he  complained  ti 
to  turn  the  oil  and  resin  into  account,  and  save  the  c 
Glootbo  adds  that  in  attempting  to  do  too  much,  the  ei 
gctbcr  failed.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  boweyer,  what 
ings  would  have  been  could  be  have  foreseen  the  beauti 
products  which  the  dcyolopmcnt  of  the  science  of  a  oenti 
bos  been  able  to  extract  from  Stauf  s  evil  smelling  oila 
wonder  would  be  have  regarded  the  synthetic  powc 
chemistry,  if  be  could  have  Icomt  that  not  only  the 
most  varied  colours  of  ovory  tone  and  shade  can  be  c 
this  coal  tar,  but  that  some  of  the  finest  perfumes  can,  I 
the  chemist,  be  extracted  from  it.  Nay,  that  from  tbci 
nscloRS  oils,  medicines  which  vie  in  potency  with  th< 
alkaloids  can  be  obtained,  and  lastly,  perhaps  most  i 
all,  that  the  same  raw  material  may  be  made  to  yield  ; 
principle,  termed  saccharine,  possessed  of  far  greater  s^ 
sugar  itself.  The  attainment  of  such  results  might  wel 
as  savouring  of  the  chimerical  dreams  of  the  alchemist 
expressions  of  sober  truth,  and  the  modem  chemist  ma^ 
more  paradoxical  tlion  that  of  Samson,  *'Out  of  the  I 
forth  coolness,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetn< 
no  one  could  the  answer  be  given  who  had  not  plong 
heifer  of  science,  '*  What  smells  stronger  than  tar  anc 
sweeter  than  saccharine  ?  "  That  these  are  matters  of 
assure  ourselves  by  the  most  convincing  of  all  proofs- 
value,  and  we  learn  that  the  annual  value  of  the  prod 
tracted  from  an  unsightly  and  apparently  worthless  mate 
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to  BeTeral  millions  Bterling,  whilst  tho  iEdustriGB  based  upon  theito 
rostiltfi  give  employmeiit  to  tbousaads  of  men. 

Sources  of  the  Coal-tar  products, — ^In  ordor  to  obtain  these  products, 
whether  colours,  perfumes,  auti  pyretic  mcdiciucs,  or  swoet  principloja 
certain  clftss  of  raw  material  is  needed,  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  got 
imtriraeBt  from  a  stone  as  to  procure  those  products  from  wrong 
BOQTceSp  All  organic  compounds  can  bo  traced  back  to  certain  hydro- 
oarbonfl^  which  may  bo  said  to  form  the  skeletons  of  tho  compounds, 
and  tbcBO  hydrocarboiis  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes:  (1)  the 
jmralEiioid,  and  (2)  the  henzenoid  hydrocarbons.  The  chemical  dif* 
feronces  both  in  properties  and  constitution  between  these  two  series 
are  well  marked.  Ono  is  tho  foundation  of  tho  fats,  whilst  tho  other 
elasg  gives  rise  to  the  essences  or  aromatic  bodies.  Now  all  tho 
colours,  finer  perfumes,  and  antipyretic  medicines  referred  to,  aro 
imbers  of  the  latter  of  these  two  classes.  Hence  if  we  wish  to 
_  istmct  tb^e  oomplicftted  structnrea,  wo  must  employ  building 
materials  which  are  capable  of  being  cemented  into  a  coherent  edifice, 
and  therefoFO  we  must  start  with  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  tho 
benzenoid  series,  as  iiny  attempt  to  build  np  the  colours  directly 
from  paraffin  compounds  would  prove  impracticable.  Of  all  tho 
sources  of  hydrocarbons,  by  far  the  largest  is  tlio  natural  petrfdeiim 
oUs.  But  these  consist  almost  entirely  of  jmraHns,  and  hence 
this  source  is  commercially  inapplicable  for  the  production  of 
colours.  Wo  have,  however,  in  coal  itself » a  raw  material  which  by 
Buitahle  treatment  may  he  made  to  yield  oils  of  a  valuable  character. 
Of  these  treatnsonts,  that  followed  out  in  tho  process  of  gas-making  is 
the  most  important,  for  in  addition  to  illuminating  gas  in  abundant 
supply,  tar  is  produced  which  contains  princi|mlly  that  benzenoid 
clofifi  of  substances  already  referred  to,  and  which,  to  use  tho  words 
of  Hofmann,  "is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  in  the  whole 
range  of  chemistry.**  The  production  of  these  latter  as  distinguished 
from  the  parafi&noid  group  appears  to  depend  u]>on  a  high  temporatnre 
being  employed,  to  effect  the  necessary  decomposition, 

Tho  quantity  of  coal  made  into  coke  for  use  in  the  blast  furnace 
is  larger  than  tlmt  distilled  for  gBB>making,  no  less  than  between  eleven 
and  twelve  million  tons  of  coal  being  annually  consumed  in  tho  blast 
fomaces  of  this  country  in  the  foiin  of  coke,  and  capable  of  yielding 
two  million  tons  of  volatile  products.  Up  to  rec4:)nt  times,  however,  tho 
whole  of  these  volatile  products  has  been  burnt  and  lost  in  the  coke 
ovens.  But  lately,  various  processes  have  been  devised  for  preventing 
this  loss,  and  for  obtaining  the  oils^  which  might  be  made  availablo 
as  colour-producing  materials.  It  is,  moreover,  a  somewhat  remark- 
able fact  that  only  in  one  or  two  cases  have  the  conditions  been 
complied  with  which  render  it  possible  to  obtain  tho  necessary 
benzenoid  substances.  In  the  ordinary  coking  ovens,  as  well  as  in 
the  blast  fumaoea,  although  the  temperature  ultimately  reached  is  far 
in  excess  of  that  needed  to  form  the  colour-giving  hydrocarbons,  yet 
the  heating  process  is  carried  on  so  gradually  that  tho  volatile  pro* 
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duets  from  tbo  ooilI  ore  obtained  in  the  form  of  paraffinoid  bodies 
mdioly,  and  bonce  ore  useleBS  for  colonr'maJdng  purposes.  Amongst 
the  few  coking  proeesfies  in  which  the  heat  is  suddenly  applied,  and 
consequently  a  yield  of  colonr-giving  hydrocarbons  is  obte^ined,  may 
be  mentioned  the  patented  process  of  Simon-Oary^  the  use  of  which 
IS  now  spreading  in  England  and  abroad.  The  tar  obtained  in  tlus 
process  is  almost  identical  in  composition  with  the  aTerage  gas-works 
tar,  whilst  the  coke  also  appears  tn  be  equal  for  iron -smelting  purposes 
to  that  derived  from  other  ooke-ovous.  A  third  source  of  these  oils 
yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  ¥12.  those  obtained  as  a  bj-product  in 
blast  furnaces  fed  with  coaK 

Another  condition  has,  in  addition,  to  be  considered  in  this  industry, 
and  that  is  tlie  nature  of  the  coal  employed  for  dietillation.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  if  Lancashire  cannel  be  exclusivelj  employed  in 
gas-making  a  highly  luminous  gas  is  obtained,  hut  the  tar  is  too  rich 
in  paraffins  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  tar-distiller,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand)  coal  of  a  more  anthracitic  character,  like  that  from  Kew* 
castle  or  Staffordshire,  yields  a  tar  too  rich  in  one  oonstitueut,  Tis. 
naphthalene,  and  too  poor  in  another,  viz.  benzene.  It  is  also  known 
to  those  engaged  in  carbonising  coal  principally  for  the  sake  of  the 
tar  that  the  cual  from  ^lifferent  measures,  even  in  the  same  pit,  yields 
tars  of  very  diiferent  constitution.  That  under  these  varying  ocaa- 
ditions  products  of  varying  composition  are  obtained  is  a  result  thai 
will  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the  complicated  chemical  changes 
brought  about  in  the  procefls  of  the  destractive  distillation  of  ooaL 

Ei$tory  of  Benzene  and  iU  derivaiivei, — Having  thus  sketeked  tbB 
principles  upon  which  the  formation  of  these  valuable  tar  coloum 
depends,  wo  should  do  wrong  to  pass  over  the  history  of  the  disooveiy 
of  benzene  (C^H^)i  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  unlocking  ol 
the  coal-tar  tre^isury. 

Faraday  in  1825  discovered  two  new  hydrocarbons  in  the  oik 
obtained  from  portable  gas.  Una  of  these  was  found  to  be  bntjlene 
(C^H(,) ;  to  the  other  Faraday  gave  the  name  of  hiearburet  of  hydrogen, 
as  he  ascertained  its  empii-ical  formula  to  he  C^H  (C  =►  6),  By  ex- 
ploding its  vapour  with  oxygen,  he  observed  that  one  volume  contains 
36  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  to  3  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and 
its  specific  gravity  compared  with  hydrogen  is  therefore  39.* 

Mitscherlich)  in  1834,  obtained  the  same  hydrocarbon  by  distilU' 
tion  of  benzoic  acid,  C7HaOM,  with  slaked  lime,  and  termed  it  benzin. 
He  assumed  that  it  is  formed  from  beDzoic  acid  simply  by  removal  of 
carbon  dioxide,  Liebig  denied  thie,  adding  tlie  following  editoriil 
liOte  to  Mitscherlich's  memoir : — **  We  have  changed  the  name  of  ihs 
body  obtaiaed  by  Professor  Mitsoherlich  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
benzoic  acid  and  lime,  and  teraied  by  him  benain,  into  bensot, 
because  the  termination  *in'  appears  to  denote  an  analogy  between 
strychnine,  quinine,  &c.^  bodies  to  which  it  does  not  bear  the  slightest 
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resocnblanco,  whilst  tho  endiDg  in  *  ol  *  corresponds  l>etter  to  ita  pro- 
perties and  mode  of  production*  It  would  have  boen  ijorhapa  better 
if  the  name  wLicli  the  discoveror,  Fariiday,  had  given  to  this  body 
had  been  retained,  as  its  relation  to  benzoic  acid  and  benzoyl  com- 
ponnds  is  not  any  closer  than  it  is  to  that  of  tho  tar  or  coal  from 
which  it  is  obtained." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  F^^ligot  found  that  the  same  hydrocarbon 
oocors,  together  with  bonzono,  C,aHioO  fdiphenylkotono  CO(OjIIa)a), 
in  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  c^leitxiii  benzoate* 

Tho  diflFerent  results  obtained  by  Mitschcrlich  and  Peligot  are 
represetted  by  tho  following  foiinulaj : — 

C,H,0,  +  CaO  =  CflH,  -h  CaCO,* 
(C,H40i)»Cft      =  Oi,Hi,0  +  CaCO,. 

P^Hgot  obtained  bonzono  only  as  a  by^prodnot,  exactly  as  in  the 
preparation  of  acetone  (dimethylkotone)  from  ealciuia  acetate,  a 
oer^ii)  (jiiantity  of  marsh  gas  is  alH'ays  formed* 

It  i»  not  clear  how  Liebig  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
benzene  is  formed  by  tho  dry  distillation  of  coal,  as  his  pupil  Hof- 
mann,  who  obtained  it  in  18^5  from  coal-tar,  observes :  "  It  is 
frequently  stated  in  memoirs  and  text-books  that  coal-tar  oil  contains 
benzene.  I  am,  however,  unacquainted  with  any  research  in  which 
thiA  question  has  been  investigated/*  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
remark  that  abotit  the  year  1834,  at  tho  time  when  Mitschcrlich  had 
convertod  benzene  into  nitrobenzene,  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  was 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester ;  the 
naphtha  which  was  obtained  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  residual  pitch,  and  thus  obtaining  black  varnish*  Attempts  wero 
made  to  supplant  the  naphtha  obtMued  Irom  wood-tor,  which  at  that 
time  was  much  used  in  the  hat  factories  at  Gorton,  near  Manchester, 
for  the  preparation  of  "  lacquer,*'  by  coal-tar  naphtha.  The  substitute, 
however,  did  not  auflwor,  aa  the  impure  naphtha  left,  on  evaporation, 
BO  unpleasant  a  smell,  that  tlie  w^orkmeti  refused  to  employ  it.  It 
WM  also  known  about  the  year  1BS8,  that  wood-naphtha  contained 
oxygen,  whilst  that  from  coal-tar  did  not,  and  hence  Mj\  John  Dale 
Attempted  to  convert  the  latter  into  the  former,  or  into  some  similar 
substance.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  nitrate,  ho 
obtained  a  liquid  possessing  a  smell  resembling  that  of  bitter  almond 
oil,  the  properties  of  which  he  did  not  further  investigate.  This  was, 
however,  dono  in  1842  by  Mr.  John  Leigh,  who  exhibited  oonsiderable 
quantities  of  honzeno,  nitrobenzene,  and  dinitrohemsone,  to  tho 
Chemical  Section  of  tho  British  Association  meeting  that  year  in 
Manchester.  His  comniunication  is,  howeveri  so  printed  in  the 
Beport,  that  it  is  not  possible  from  the  description  to  identify  tho 
bodies  in  question. 

Large  quantities  of  bonzcno  were  prepared  in  1848,  under  Hof- 
mann's  direction,  by  Mansfield,  who  proved  that  the  naphtha  in  coal- 
tar  contains  homologucs  of  bonzencB,  which  may  bo  separated  from  it 
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by  fractional  distillation.  On  the  17th  of  Febnuuy,  1856,  Manafii 
was  occupied  with  the  distillation  of  this  hydrocarbon,  whidi 
foresaw  would  find  further  applications,  for  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
a  still.  The  liquid  in  the  retort  boiled  over  and  took  fire^  bomi 
Mansfield  so  severely  that  ho  died  in  a  few  days. 

The  next  step  in  the  production  of  colours  from  bensene  ■ 
toluene  is  the  manufacture  of  nitrobenzene,  CfHsNOt  and  nitrotpliie] 
G7H7NO2.  The  former  compound,  discovered  in  1884  by  Mitsoheiiu 
was  first  introduced  as  a  tedbnical  product  by  Collas  under  the  nai 
of  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  Mansfield  in  1847  patoited 
process  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  now  used  for  perfdming  soap,  I 
mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  (CcHsNHi)  for  aniline  U 
and  aniline  black  and  for  magenta.  It  is  made  on  a  very  large  aei 
by  allowing  a  mixture  of  well-cooled  fuming  nitric  acid  and  stro 
sulphuric  acid  to  run  into  benzene  contained  in  cast-iron  vesaels  p 
vided  with  stirrers. 

To  prepare  aniline  from  nitrobenzene,  this  compoimd  is  ad 

upon  with  a  mixture  of  iron  turnings  and  hydrochloric  acid  in 

cast-iron  vessel.     Commercial  aniline  is  a  mixture  of  this  ocmpou 

with  toluidine  obtained  from  toluene  contained  in  commercial  benze 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  may  be  gained  from  1 

fact  that  in  one  aniline  works  near  Manchester  no  less  than  500  t 

of  this  material  are  manufactured  annually.    From  the  year  18 

f    >  I  after  Perkin's  celebrated  discovery  *  of  the  aniline  colours,  up  to 

I    ^  I  present  day,  the  history  of  the  chemistry  of  the  tar  producte  has  b 

j    <  I  that  of  a  continued  series  of  victories,  each  one  more  remarkable  tl 

the  last. 

Coal-tar  Colours, — To  even  enumerate  the  different  chemical  o 
pounds  which  have  been  prepared  during  the  last  thirty  years  fi 
coal-tar  would  be  a  serious  task,  whilst  to  explain  their  constitution  1 
to  exhibit  the  endless  variety  of  their  coloured  derivatives  which 
now  manufactured  would  occupy  far  more  time  than  is  placed  at 
disposal.  Of  the  industrial  importance  of  these  discoveries, 
speaker  reminded  his  audience  of  the  wonderful  potency  of  chem 
research,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  greasy  material  which  in  1< 
was  burnt  in  the  furnaces  or  sold  as  a  cheap  waggon  grease  at  the  i 
of  a  few  shillings  a  ton,  received  two  years  afterwards,  when  prec 
into  cakes,  a  price  of  no  less  than  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  I 
revolution  was  caused  by  Grabe  and  Liebermanns  synthesis 
alizarin,  the  colouring  matter  of  madder,!  which  is  now  mannfactu 

*  See  Lectures  by  Professor  Hofmann,  F.B.S.,  *0n  Mauve  and  Magei 
April  11,  18(32,  and  W.  II.  Pcrkin,  F.R.8..  '  On  the  Newest  Colouring  Matt 
Muy  14,  18G9,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst. ;  also  Presiilont's  Address  (Dr.  Perkin,  F.R 
*  Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,*  Vol.  IV.,  July  1884,  on  Cool 
Colours. 

t  *0n  tlie  Artificial  Production  of  Alizarine,  tlie  Colouring  Mattel 
Madder,*  by  Prof.  II.  E.  Roscoe,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  April  1. 1870 ;  also  Dr.  Per 
F.X;.S.,  *  On  the  History  of  Alizarine/  Journal  Society  of  Aria,  May  30,  1879. 
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from  antbrftcono  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  sterling  per 
aanum ;  and  it  is  stated  tliat  an  oiTer  was  onc6  mode,  in  the  earlier 
Btagc8  of  its  history,  by  a  mamifacturor  of  aiitliraceno  to  tho  Paris 
antliorities  to  tako  up  tbo  asplialt  used  in  tho  et roots  for  the  piirposo 
of  distilling  it,  in  order  to  recover  the  cnido  anthracono. 

Again,  we  have  in  the  azo-scarlets  derived  from  naphthalene  n 
second  remarkable  inetance  of  the  replacement  of  a  natural  colouring 
mtittor,  tliat  of  the  cochineal  insect,  by  artificial  tar-products,  and  tho 
napblhol-yelluwB  are  gradually  driving  out  the  dyea  ohtaititKl  from 
wood  extracts  and  berries.  It  is,  however,  true  that  some  of  the  natural 
dye-Btufis  appear  to  withstand  tho  action  of  light  bettor  than  their  arti- 
ficial snhstitutes,  and  our  soldiers'  red  coata  are  still  dyed  with  cochineal. 

The  introduction  of  these  artificial  scarlets  has,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  greatly  diminished  tho  cultivation  of  cochineal  in  the  Canaries, 
where,  in  its  place,  tobacoo  and  sugar  are  now  being  largely  grown. 

Let  ua  next  turn  to  inquire  as  to  the  quantities  of  those  various 
products  obtain  able  by  the  distillation  of  one  ton  of  coal  in  a  gas- 
retort  The  six  most  important  materials  found  in  gas-tar  from  wMch 
colours  can  be  prepared,  are ; — 

1.  Benzene.  4,  Metaxylene  (from  solvent  naphtha)* 

2.  Tolueue.  5.  Naphthalene. 

3.  Phenol*  6.  Anthraoone* 

ho  average  quantity  of  each  of  tbeso  six  raw  materials  obtainable 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  one  ton  of  Lancashire  coal  is  soon 
in  Table  I.  Mi>rcover,  this  table  shows  tho  average  amount  of  certain 
colours  which  each  of  these  raw  materials  yields,  viz.  :— 

2 jMagenta  0'623  lb,      ^^  Vcrmilline  scarlet  7^11  lbs, 
3.  Aurin  1*2  lb.  6.  Alizarin  2-25  lbs*  (20-%), 

Further  it  shows  the  dyeing  power  of  the  above  quantities  of 
oach  of  these  colours,  all  obtained  from  one  ton  of  coal,  viz. : — 

I  and  2.  Magenta,  500  yards  of  flannel. 

3.  Aurin,  120  yards  of  flannel  27  in,  wide. 

4  > 

e.*>Vormillino  scarlet,  2560  yards  of  flannel. 

6,  Alizarin,  255  yards  Turkey  red  cloth, 

Lftstlyj  to  point  out  still  more  clearly  those  relatlonHhips,  tlio 
dyoing-]>ower  of  one  |M>iind  of  coal  is  seen  in  the  lowest  buriz*mtal 
column,  and  hero  wo  have  a  particoloured  flag,  which  exhibits  the  exact 
omotmt  of  colour  obtainable  from  one  pound  of  Lancashire  coal. 

Let  us  moreover  remember,  in  this  context,  that  no  loss  than 
ten  million  tons  of  coal  are  used  for  gas-making  every  year  in 
this  country,  and  then  let  us  form  a  notttjn  of  tho  vast  colouring 
{10  WOT  which  thib  quantity  of  coid  reprebonta. 
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The  aevorftl  colouia  hero  cboBcn  as   examples  are  only  a  few 

amongBt  a  very  nuinerouB  list  of  varied  colour  derivatives  of  each 
group.  Thus  we  are  at  present  aequainted  with  ahout  sixteen  dietinct 
yeUow  cmjIoutb  ;  ahont  twelve  orange ;  more  than  thirty  red  colours ; 
about  fifteen  blues,  seven  greens,  and  nine  violets;  also  a  number 
of  browns  and  blacks,  not  to  speak  of  mixtures  of  these  several 
ehemical  compounds,  giving  rise  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
shades  and  tones  of  colonr*  These  colours  are  capable  of  a  rough 
arrangement  according  as  they  are  originally  derived  from  one  or 
other  of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  the  coal-tar.  The  fifty 
specimens  of  diSerent  colours  exhibited  may  thus  be  classified,  bni 
in  this  Table,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  commercial  names  and 
not  the  chemical  formnlfio  of  these  compounds  is  given. 

Azo-cohmts, — Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  artificial  oolonr- 
ing  matters  may  bo  classed  the  so-called  azo-colours.  These  colours 
arc  chiefly  bright  scarlets,  oranges,  rods,  and  yellows,  with  a  few 
blues  and  violets*  They  owe  their  existence  to  the  discovery  by 
Grioss,  in  i860,  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  azo-group  -  N  =  N  — 
can  replace  hydrogen  in  phenols  and  amido  compounds.  But  it  is 
to  Dr.  0.  N.  Witt  that  is  due  the  honour  of  having  given  the  first 
start  in  a  practical  direction  to  the  chrysoidine  class  of  ai&o-colonrs 
by  the  discovery  of  chrysoidine,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  by  the 
Boggestions  contained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society. 
Dr.  Caro,  of  Mannheim,  was  also  acquainted  with  several  compounds 
which  belong  to  this  class  at  the  time  Witt  published  his  results,  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  practical  use  of  them  until  Witt 
introduced  the  chrysoidiocs  and  tropeolines.  To  Boussin,  of  the 
firm  of  Poirrier  of  Paris,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  brought 
into  the  market  some  of  the  beautiful  azo-derivatives  of  naphthol, 
Griess,  therefore,  as  the  original  discoverer  of  the  typical  compounds 
and  reactions  by  which  the  azo-colours  are  obtained,  may  be  c^onsidered 
as  tho  grandfather,  whilst  Koussin  and  Witt  are  really  the  fathers,  of 
the  azo-coloET  industiy.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to 
Forkin  we  owe  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  sulpho  group  in 
folation  to  azo-colours,  a  discovery  patented  in  1868.  Moreover  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  changes  in  colour  from  yellow  to  rod  and 
daret  are  effected  by  the  increase  in  tlio  molecular  weights  of  the 
fftdioals  introduced  as  well  as  by  the  relative  positions  ooeupiod  by 
Uieee  groups. 

InthpheuoL — Witt  is  also  tho  discoverer  of  a  new  blue  dye-stuff 
termed  indophenol,  which  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  indigo. 
Certain  di^culties,  however^  have  arisen  in  the  adoption  of  this  colour 
on  tbe  large  scale.     Tho  most  important  use  indophenol  is  at  present 

Ent  to  is  for  producing  dark  blues  on  reds  dyed  with  azo-colours, 
oth  on  wool  and  cotton.  The  piece  goods  are  dyed  a  uniform  rod 
£rst,  and  then  printx^l  with  indophenol  white ;  for  like  indigo  itself 
indophenol  yields  a  colourle^ss  btMly  on  reduction,  and  this  being  a 
rery  powerful  ro<Uu'ing  a^^cnt  destroys  tho  azo-colour,  being  itself 
transformed  into  iudttphenol  blue.     The  process  works  with  surprising 
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nicoty  and  is  very  cheap.  The  bltie  is  formed  and  the  rod  disobargod 
with  such  procisioa  that  pattern  a  can  bo  produced  in  which  the  blu^ 
dtBchargo  covers  a  great  deal  more  spaco  than  the  original  red.  Thie 
new  printing  process  was  deyised  by  Mr,  H.  Koochlin^  of  Lorrach. 
The  reds  used  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  usual 
azo-scarlets,  for  cotton  congo-redi 

Artificial  ImUfjo, — About  five  years  ago  the  speaker  had  tbe 
honour  of  bringing  before  this  audience  *  the  roraarkahle  discovery 
made  by  Baeyor  of  the  artificial  production  from  coal-tar  products  of 
indigo  blue*  Since  that  time  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  manufftctnre,  as  tho  cost  of  tho  process,  unlike  tbe  case  of  alizarin, 
has  as  yet  proved  too  serious  to  enable  the  artificial  to  compote  suc- 
cessfully in  tho  market  with  the  natnral  indigo. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  nnraber  of  eminent  colour  mann- 
factarors  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  tho  speaker  was 
enabletl  to  illugtrato  bis  subject  by  a  most  complete  series  of  spoci- 
mens  both  of  the  colours  themselves  and  of  their  application  to  the 
dyeing  and  printing  of  fabrics  of  all  kinds.  His  thanks  are  especially 
due  to  his  friend,  Mr,  Ivan  Levinstein,  of  Manchester,  for  tho 
interesting  series  of  samples  of  cloth  dyed  with  known  (quantities  of 
fifty  different  coal- tar  c<>loiirs,  each  having  a  di  fife  rent  chemical  oom- 
jKJsition ;  also  to  the  sarao  gentleman,  and  to  Messrs.  Bui-t,  Boulton, 
and  Haywood,  of  London,  for  the  intoregting  ami  unique  soriea  of 
specimens  indicating  tho  absolute  qnantitios  of  products  obtainahlo 
from  one  ton  of  coal^  as  well  as  for  mtich  assistance  on  tho  part  of 
Mr.  Levinstein  in  the  prepamtion  of  the  experimental  illuHtrations 
for  this  discourse.  To  Dr.  Martina  of  Berlin  for  a  valuable  soriea  of 
colours,  especially  the  well-known  Congo  red,  made  by  his  firm, 
inclnding  samples  of  wool  dyed  tborewith,  he  is  also  much  indebted. 
For  tho  iutoresting  details  concerning  indophonol  and  its  applica- 
tions tho  speaker  owes  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Witt  and  M,  Kooc!iliu» 

Coal-tar  Antipyrt^iic  Medicines. — Next  in  importance  to  tho  colour 
industry  comes  tbe  still  more  novel  discovery  of  tho  synthetical 
production  of  antipyretic  medicines. 

Up  to  this  time  quinine  hag  held  undisputed  away  as  a  febrifuge 
and  antiporiodic,  but  tho  artificial  production  of  this  eiibetancc  bas  as 
yet  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  chemist,  Throo  coal-tar  products  havo, 
however,  been  recently  prepared  which  bavo  boon  foiiud  to  possess 
strong  fubrifngo  qualities,  which  if  Ktill  in  some  rcsix^cts  inferior  to 
tho  natural  alkaloids,  yet  possess  most  valuable  qualitieSj  and  are  now 
manufiictnred  in  Germany  at  Hochst  and  at  Ludwigslmfca  in  largo 
qnantity.  And  hero  it  is  well  to  call  to  mind  that  tho  first  tat 
colouring-matter  dipcovered  by  Perkin  (mauve)  was  obtained  in  185G 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  research  which  had  for  its  object  tho 
ortiBcial  production  of  qninine. 

♦  'On  Indigo  and  its  Artlficiid  Production,'  Proc.  Rny.  Inst.,  May  27tb,  1881. 
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In  conaidermg  the  historical  deyelopment  of  this  portion  of  his 
subject  J  tho  speaker  added  that  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the 
initiative  in  tho  prwl  action  of  artificial   febrifuges   was  given   by  ^^ 
Professor  Dewar's  discovery  in  1881  that  quinoline,  the  basis  of  thes^ll 
antipyretic   medicines,  is    an  aromatic  componnd,    as    from  it    he*n 
obtained  aniline.     Moreover,  that  Dowar  and  McKendrick  were  the 
first  to  observe  that  certain  pyridine  salts  act  as  febrifuges.     So  thai-i 
these  gentlemen  may  bo  said  to  be  tho  fathers  of  the  antipyretioi 
medicines,  as  Witt  and  Konssin  are  of  the  azo-colour  industry. 

Kairine,  the  first  of  theeOt  waa  discovered  by  Prof  O*  Fischer, 
Munich,  in  the  year  1831,  whilst  engaged  on  his  investigations  of  thd; 
oxyquinolines.     Tho  febrifuge  properties  of  this  substance  were  firsi] 
noticed  by  Prof,  Filehne,  of  Erlangen,     Kairine  is  manufactored  fromi 
quinoline,  a  basic  product  derived  from  aniline  by  heating  it  wil 
glycerin  and  nitrobenzene  by  the  following  process.      When  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  SOtHg,  it  forms  quinoline  sulphouic  acid,  and 
this  when  fused  with  caustic  soda  yields  oxyquinolinej  which  is  then 
reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  tetrahydroiyquinoline»  and 
this  again  on  treatment  with  CaHcBr  yields  othyl-tetraoiyquinolino 
or  kairine.     Tho  lowering  of  the  tomperaturo  of  the  body  by  this  com- 
pound is  most  remarkable,   though,  unfortunat'ely,  the  action  is  of 
much  shorter  duration  than  that  eSected  hy  quinine  itself;  but  on  the 
other  handy  with  tho  excoption  of  its   barning  taste,  it  exerts  no 
evil  effects  such  as  are  often  observed  after  administration  of  large 
doses  of  quinine.      Tho   commercial   article  is  the   hydrochloride, 
the  price  is  85*.  per  lb.,  and  tho  quantity  manufactured  hog  lately 
dimiiiiBhed  owing  to  the  dieoovery  of  tho  second  artificial  fehrifuge, 
antipyrine. 

The    following    graphical    formula    shows    tho    constitution  of 
kairine  ;^ — 


I 


A 
HCI 


I 


Antipi/riney  the  second  of  these  febrifuges^  was  discovered  in  1888 
by  Dr.  L.  Knorr  in  Erlangen,  and  its  physiological  properties  were 
investigated  by  Prof  Filehne  of  Erlangen.  Tlxe  materials  nsed  in 
the  manufacture  of  antipyrino  are  aniline  and  aceto-acotic  ether.  The 
auilino  is  first  converted  into  phonylhydrazine,  a  body  discovered  by 
Emil  Fischer  in  1876.  This  body  combines  directly  with  ace  to-acetic 
ether,  with  separation  of  water  and  alcohol,  to  form  a  body  caUed 
pyrozol  (OioHioNjjO).  Tho  methyl  derivative  of  pyrazol  derived  by 
treating  it  with  iotlide  of  methyl,  is  aniipifrine,  its  composition  being 
CiiHijNjO.  As  a  febrifuge,  antipyrine  is  superior  in  many  respecis 
to  kairine  and  even  to  quinine  itself.  It  equals  kairine  in  the  certainty 
of  its  action  whilst  in  its  duration  it  resembles  quinine.  It  is  almost 
tasteless  and  odourless,  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  wutcr^  and  takes  the 
form  of  a  white  crystollino  powder.     Its  ueo  as  a  medicine  is  occom- 
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pftDied  by  no  drawbacks.  It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  free  state. 
The  production  of  antipyrino,  in  epito  of  tbeso  valuable  qualities,  is  aa 
yet  email,  its  chief  employment  being  in  Oermany,  where  it  has  been 
BOOoeeKfoUy  used  in  eased  of  typboid  epidemic.  The  price  is  6«»  per 
pound. 

The  following  eriuations  explain  the  formation  and  constitution  of 
this  in ki resting  body.  The  foregoing  febrifuges  are  manufactured  at 
Hochst  under  the  snperintondenco  of  Dr,  Pauli,  to  whoee  kindness  the 
speaker  is  indebted  for  an  interesting  series  of  specimens  illustrative 
of  tho  manufacture  of  an ti pyrin e. 

AcctoaccUc  t-ttier  PbcDylbjdraxlue 

=  H,0  +  C,H,.OH  +  Ci,  H,„N,a 
C,oH„N,0  +  ICH,  =  III.C,,H,(CH,)K,0 

AnClp^^iw-bjdrlodide 

Dr,  Knorr  formulates  pyrazol  thus : 
,N NH 


a,H,  V^ — CH, 


And  antipyrino  is 


K N CH, 


0,u/  C^ CH, 

I    1 

CO OE 


^  The  antipjrrctic  effect  of  this  compound  is  strikingly  fihown  in  tho 
ToUowing  temperature  readings  in  a  case  of  typhoid  kindly  com- 
municated  to  the  epeaker  hy  his  friend  Dr.  Breechfold  of  Manchester* 
Bach  of  the  second  set  of  readings  was  made  two  hours  after  a  doso 
of  30  grains  of  antipyriue  had  been  administered. 

I.  IL  DiC 


105-0 

lof'O 

2^ 

103-5 

100^2 

3-2 

lOS-8 

100-8 

8  0 

105*2 

lOM 

a-8 

104-4 

100  C 

3  8 

Thallme. — The  third  of  the  artificial  febrifuges  is  thalUne,  which  is 
oflbred  as  the  tarti-ate  and  stilphate.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Badtscho 
OompAnyi  Thalliue  is  said  to  be  used  as  an  antidote  for  yellow 
I  ftrvBT.     Its  scientific  name  is  tetrahydroparaquinanisolt  and  it  was  liret 
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prepared  by  Skraup  by  tho  action  of  methyl  iodide  and  potaal 
parozjquinolino. 

We  must,  howcTor,  boar  in  mind  that  none  of  tbese  ayntho 
fcbrifugoB  are  antiperiodics,  and  therefore  oannot  be  employed  ins 
of  the  natural  alkaloid  quinine  in  oases  of  ague  or  intermittent  fe^ 

Coal-tar  Aromatic  Perfumes. — A  third  group  of  no  less  intc 
comprises  tbo  artificial  aromatic  essences,  and  of  these  may  hen 
mentioned,  in  tho  first  place,  eumariw^  CfHeOs,  the  crystalline  i 
found  in  tho  sweet  woodrufi^  in  Tonka  bean,  and  in  certain  sn 
scented  grasses.  This  is  now  artificially  prepared  by  acting  i 
sodium  salicyl  aldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride  by  the  reaction  w] 
is  asfiociated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Perlon,  and  is  need  in  the  nu 
facture  of  tho  perfume  known  as  "  extract  of  new-mown  hay." 

A  second  interesting  case  of  a  production  of  a  natnrally  oocun 
flavour,  is  tho  artificial  production  of  vanillin,  the  crystalline  p 
cipal  of  vanilla.  Vanilla  is  tlio  stalk  of  the  Vanilla  plani/i 
which  incloses  in  its  tissues  prisms  of  crystalline  vanillin,  to  wl 
Bu]>stanco  it  owes  its  fragrance.  Tiemann  and  Harrmann  showed  1 
vanillin  is  tho  aldehyde  of  methyl  protocatechuic  acid 

C JT,  (OH)  (OCH,)  CHO.  [CHO  :  OCH, :  OH  =  1  :  3  :  4]. 

Tho  chief  seats  of  tho  vanilla  productions  are  on  the  slopei 
the  Cordilleras  north-west  of  Vera  Crux  in  Mexico,  also  the  i^ 
of  Eounion,  and  in  tho  Mauritius.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  a 
ficial  production  of  vanillin,  tho  growth  of  the  vanilla  has  been  v 
much  restricted. 

A  variety  of  vanilla,  termed  vonillon,  obtained  in  tho  East  Ind 
has  long  been  uscil  in  perfumery  for  preparing  "  essence  of  he! 
trope."  This  contains  vanillin  together  with  an  oil,  which  is  proha 
oil  of  bitti>r  almonds.  Tho  esRonco  of  white  heliotrope  is  now  entir 
prepared  by  synthetical  operations.  It  is  manufactured  by  addin 
small  quantity  of  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  to  a  solntion 
artificial  vanillin  ;  when  these  substances  are  allowed  to  remain 
some  time  in  contact,  the  mixture  assumes  an  odour  closely  reaombl 
that  of  natural  heliotrope.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bimi 
the  speaker  was  ablo  to  render  tho  fragrance  of  this  coal-tar  pcrfa 
perceptible  to  his  audience.  Nor  must  wo  forget  to  mention  the 
called  essence  of  mirbane  (nitrobenzene),  of  which  about  150  i 
|>er  annum  aro  used  for  perfuming  soap ;  and  artificial  oil  of  bil 
almonds,  employed  as  a  flavour  in  place  of  the  natural  oil. 

Onil-tar  Saccharine. — Of  all  tho  marvellous  products  of  the  cc 
tar  industry,  the  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  the  production  oi 
sweet  principle  surpassing  sugar  in  its  sweetness  two  hundred  i 
twenty  times.  This  substance  is  not  a  sugar,  it  contains  corb 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.    Its  formula  is 

c.".<so>^". 
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and  its  cliomical  name  ia  benzoyl  snlphonic  imido,  or  for  common 
Iifl6|  Baoobarine.  It  does  not  act  as  a  nutriment,  but  is  non-poisoBous, 
and  passes  out  of  tbo  bcpdj  uDchangod,  The  following  is  a  conciso 
statement  of  its  propertioe,  and  mode  of  production  from  tho  toluene 
of  ooal-tar.  It  should,  however,  bo  first  mentioned  that  the  compound 
bexuEoyl  snlpbonic  imido  (BacchttrinoJ  was  first  discovered  by 
Oonstantin  Fab  1  berg  and  Kemsen,  in  America.  But  no  patent  was 
taken  out  for  a  commercial  proceea  till  recently,  and  it  ig  now 
patented  in  this  country. 

Step  I.^ — Toluene  is  treated  with  fuming  snlpbnrio  acid  in  tho 
eold,  or  it  is  heated  witli  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  168^''  Twaddell 
on  tho  wfttcr-bftth,  or  not  above  100^  0»  The  latter  motbod  is  tbo 
better*  Tbe  acid  is  best  caused  to  act  upon  the  toluene  m  closed 
Tofiaelfi  rotating  on  borizontal  ailoB. 

C.H.CH,  +  SO,H,  ^  C.H,  {go;  QH  +  H.O. 


Toluena 


Toliieiie  fttilptKiiilc  loldd 
(ortbo  and  p«ra). 


Step  II* — After  all  toluene  (wbich  as  toluono  is  infiohiblo  in  tho 
acid)  has  disappeared  J  tbo  contents  of  the  agitating  vessel  are  run 
into  wooden  tanks  in  poi^t  filled  with  cold  water,  and  tho  whole  liquid 
18  etirmxl  up  with  chfdk  to  neutralise  tho  exeoss  of  sulpliuric  acid  UKod 
and  to  obtain  the  two  isomeric  toluene  sulpbonie  acids  as  calcium 
salts. 

2(c«Ht  {^o/^  on)  +  ^*^*^«  +  2(CiiC0,>  = 
(c.n,|^^^'),Ca  +  CiSO,  +  2C0,  +  2H,0. 

Cnltiuin  lulii/^iwr  urUio* 
wthJ  [xti-aHiiilpbtmEiea 

The  ncutTalised  moss  is  filtorod  thmugli  a  filter-press  to  separate 
tberefrem  tho  precipitate  of  gypsum ,  which  is  washed  with  hot 
water,  and  the  washings  addeil  to  tho  filtrate. 

Step  III.— The  calcium  saltfl  are  now  treated  witli  carbonato  of 
sodium,  to  obtain  the  sodium  isalts,  with  prucipitnticjn  of  carbonato 
of  calcium.  The  preoipttato  is  removed  by  moans  of  a  filter- 
press  from  the  solution  containing  the  sodium  ortho-  and  para- 
sulplmnates, 

I  Tb«  aodlQin  toloeos  ■ulpboulai 

SnCP  IT* — Tho  solution  of  tho  sodium  salts  from  III.  is  ev/ipo- 
rated  either  in  an  open-  or  in  a  vacmim-pau  so  far  that  a  porthui  talc  en 
out  will  Kcdidify  ou  cooling,     Tho  eunlcntd  of  the  jwin  are  Ihen  ruu 
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into  moulds  of  wood  or  iron,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  ftolldify.  The 
lumpB  are  at  length  taken  from  the  raonld«,  broken  up  small,  and  dried 
in  a  drying-room,  and  snbBeqnoiitlj  in  a  drying  apparatus  heated 
with  Bt^pi,  until  qnito  desiccated. 

Step  V* — The  Botlmm  Bulphonate  ealts  are  now  converted  into 
their  corresponding  flnlphunic  chloridos.  Tins  is  effected  as  follows  :— 
The  dried  snlphouAtos  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride, itself  as  dry  as  possible.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in 
lead -lined  iron  vessels,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  over  the 
mixture  till  the  reaction  is  ended.  The  temperature  generated  by 
the  reaction  muBt  be  properly  regulated  by  cooling  the  apparatua 
with  water.  The  phofiphorus  oxychloride  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position is  driven  off,  collected,  and  utilised  for  developing  chlorine 
from  blcacliing  powder  for  the  chlorinating  process,  phosphate  of  ' 
lime  being  precipitated,  which  can  bo  used  in  manures.  For  this 
purpose  the  oxychloride  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  mixture,  now 
containing  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  chloride  of  lime. 

The  reaction  by  which  the  ortho-  and  para-tolocne  sulphonio 
chlorides  are  produced  is  indicated  by  the  following  e^juation ; — 

*^*^4SNa  +  <^^^»  +  2C!)  -  C.H,  {™»^^,  +  FOCI,  +  NaCl 

Tolaene  eulybonlc  cblorldet 

The  two  aul phonic  chlorides  remaining  in  the  apparatus  ore 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  when  the  solid  one  (the  para  compound)  ia 
deposited  in  large  crystals,  so  that  the  liquid  one  can  be  easUy 
romoved  by  the  aid  of  a  centrifugal  machine*  The  crystalline  residue 
is  freed  from  all  the  liquid  sulphonic  chloride  by  washing  with  oold 
water.  Only  the  liquid  orthotolucne  sulphonic  chloride  is  capable  of  ^ 
yielding  saccharine,  and  the  liquid  product  above  scpArated  is  cooled  i 
with  ice  to  cryHtnUise  out  the  last  trnce©  of  the  cryetallino  compounds 
The  solid  parasulphonic  chloride  obtained  as  by-product,  is  clocom- 
posed  into  toluene,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphnrous  acids  by  mixing  it 
with  CHrhon,  moistening  the  mixture,  and  subjecting  it  under  pressure 
to  the  action  of  superheated  steam.  The  total  change  proceeds  in  two 
stages  :■ — 

2.  2  (c.H,{^^^j^)  +  C  =  2(C,H,.CH,)  -f  CO.  +  80.. 

The  toluene  is  then  used  again  in  Step  I.,  and  the  hydrochloric  and 
sulphurous  acids  in  Step  Yll, 

StEr  VI, — The  licimd  orthotoluene  sulphonic  chloride  is  now 
convertrcd  into  the  orthotoluene  sulphonic  amide  by  treating  the  former 
with  solid  animoniurii  earhouate  in  the  required  proportions,  and  sub- 
jecting the  resulting  thick  pulpy  mixture  to   the   actiuu  t>f   steam. 
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Carbfuiic  acid  is  sot  iroo^  and  ti  mixture  of  orthotolueno  sulphonio 
araido  and  ammonium  cblorido  remains. 


k 


^•"•{sO,CI  +  <^'H.),CO.  =  C.H,  {CH.  ^^  +  KH.Cl  +  H.O  +  CO.. 
TolQen«  ralpbonlc  cliloride  Tolueni*  stilplKtulc  ftisido 


A^  the  mixttiTO  is  very  liable  to  solidify  on  cooling,  cold  water  is  at 
once  added  to  prevent  this,  and  to  dissolvo  out  tlio  ammonium  chlorido, 
ilie  amide  remainiD^  in  the  Bolid  state.  The  liquid  is  separated  by 
centri  fa  gating. 

Step  VII* — The  orthotoluen©  sulphonic  amide  is  now  oxidised, 
preferably  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate.  The  rostilt  of  this 
will  be»  precipitated  manganese  dioxide,  free  alkali  and  alkalino 
carbonate,  and  an  alkalino  orthosulphamido-benzoato.  The  alkalino 
liqnid  requires  careful  ueutralisation  during  tbe  oxidising  procesB»| 
anfl  especially  before  evaporating,  with  a  mineral  acid,  or  else  tbo 
8u]phamido'benzoato  formed  would  be  again  split  np  into  ortho- 
Bui  phonic  benzoate  and  &ee  ammonia^  thus  :— 

The  oxidation  process  itself  is  tiins  represented : — 

C.H.{80.'.NH.  +  30  +  NaOH  =  C.e.{Cg^-^N*  +  2H.0. 

Sodium  ortbololnAtlt 
roiplumklo-liciiioAlo 

By  pr«*ipitation  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  Bnch  afl  hydrochloric  or 
enlphttrous  acids,  the  pnre  benzoyl  sulphonic  imide  is  at  onco  pre- 
cipitated ; — 

**  SiecilJiTtlUi,''  cit  bemsoyl 
snlpbontc  ioiiiln 

gaocbanne  possesses  a  far  sweeter  taste  than  cane  sugar,  and  bos  a 
&int  and  delicate  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  said  to  be  220 
times  Rwccter  than  cane  sugar;  and  to  possess  couBiderable  antiseptic 
properties*  On  this  oceouut,  and  because  of  itB  great  sweetness,  it  ia 
poflsible  that  it  may  be  useful  in  producing  fruit  preserves  or  jams, 
consisting  of  almost  tbo  pure  fruit  alone ;  the  small  percentage  of 
eacchoriee  necessary  for  sweetening  these  preserves  boiog  probably 
iinflicient  to  prevent  mouldiness*  Saccharine  bas  been  proved  by 
Stutzer,  of  Boon,  to  be  quite  uninjurious  when  administered  in  con- 
side  rable  dose«  to  dogs,  Uie  equivalent  as  regards  sweetness  in  sugar 
adniinistcrofl,  being  comparable  to  over  a  pound  of  sugar  each  day. 
Stutzer  found,  moreover,  that  Bacchariuo  docs  not  nourish  as  sugar 
cloes,  but  that  it  passes  olf  in  the  urine  uricbangecL  It  is  proposed 
tlius  to  uee  it  for  many  mo<lieal  juirposos,  where  cane  sugar  is  excluded 
I'roni  tbe  diet  of  certain  patients,  as  in  cases  of  "diabetes  mollitus/* 

2  n  2 
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and  m  this  respect  it  may  proTo  a  great  boon  to  sneering  limnanity, 
altliough  we  must  remember  tbat,  as  certaiQ  of  the  aromatio  oompoUBds 

if  adminiBtored  for  a  length  of  time  are  known  to  eiert  a  physiolo^cal 
effect,  espeeially  on  the  liver,  it  will  be  desirable  to  use  caution  in 
the  regnlar  use  of  saccharine  until  its  harmless  action  on  the  human 
body  has  been  ascertained  beyond  doobt. 

Saccharino  10  with  difficulty  Boluble  in  cold  water,  from  hot 
aqueous  solntioiiB  it  is  easily  crystallised.  Alcohol  and  ether  easily 
dissolve  it.  Hence  from  a  mixture  of  sngar  and  saccharine,  ether 
would  e^ily  separate  the  sacclianne  by  solution,  leaving  the  sugar. 
It  molts  at  about  200^  0.  with  partial  decomposition. 

The  taste  is  a  very  pur©  sweet  ooe,  and  in  comparison  with  cane 
sugar  it;  may  be  said  that  the  sensation  of  sweetness  is  mnch  more 
rapidly  communicated  to  the  palate,  on  contact  with  saccharine,  than 
on  contact  with  sugar ^  The  speaker  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  saccharine,  Dr.  Fahlberg,  of  Leipzic,  for  a  complete  and 
interesting  series  of  preparationB  illustrating  the  domestic  and 
medicinal  uses  of  this  remarkable  componndj  and  ako  to  his  friend 
Mr,  Watson  Smith  for  the  kind  aid  afforded  him  in  the  experimental 
iUnstration  of  his  discourse. 

[H.  E.  R,] 
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ANNUAL    MEETING, 

Saturday,  BCay  1,  1886. 

8tB  Fesdbeiok  Bbauwzll,  F.H*6.  Honorary  Secrotary  and  Vice- 
President,  in  tho  Chair. 


Tlie  Animal  I?eport  of  the  Committoo  6f  Vieitors  for  tho  year 
1885,  testifying  to  the  contmned  prosperity  and  efficient  management  j 
of  the   Institution,  was  read  and  adopted.     The  Ileal  and  Funded  I 
Property  now  amounts  to  above  85,000/,  entirely  derived  from  the 
Contributions  and  Donations  of  tho  Momhers* 

Twenty-eax  new  Members  paid  their  Admission  Fees  in  1885, 

Sixty-throe  Lecturee  and  Nineteen  Eroning  Discourses  were 
deliTerod  in  1885. 

The  Books  and  PamphlctB  presented  in  1885  amountod  to  about 
854  volumes^  making,  with  464  volomos  (including  Periodicals  bound) 
purchaeod  by  the  Managers,  a  total  of  818  volumos  added  to  the 
Library  in  the  year. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President^  Troasurer,  and  tbe  Honorary 
Beeretttry,  to  the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Vigit^rrs,  and  to  the^ 
Profenors,  for  their  valuable  serriees  to  the  Institotiou  during  thai] 
pMiyear« 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unammously  elected  as  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

pRBSiDEKT — The  Duko  of  Northumberland,  E.G.  D.CJj.  LL.B, 
TsEAsraRB — llcnry  Pollock,  Ew|, 
Sbobxtabt — Sir  Frederick  Bramwcll,  F.R.8. 


Managers. 

fir  fMtfick  AKel,  C.B.  V,C,L.  PJLS. 

Bowmui,  Hart.  LUD.  F.R.S. 
.  E-l-  Q.C. 
iCricbloii  BfvwOK,  11.0.  LL.U.  r.R*S, 
I  Crooked  E«i.  P.Il.a 

-     I  Withcy  OulU  B*rt.  M.O.  D.C.L  F.R,S. 

,  IV  liird  U»Uburj, 
I  RMfciiM,  £m.  DX\L  il.a  ¥M3. 

Ikr  1«4«  tobboek,  n*rt.  M  J\  D.C.L  LLD.  F.R.S. 

ftr  rtvitfkk  Pollock,  Bftit.  M,A. 
M«  iti«^  M.t).  LL.D.  F.K.S, 
lm4  Aiikur  Ku^m^II 


VlSlTORSL 

Shelford  Biifwf'll,  B»q.  JLA. 
8tc|i1ira  liu»li,  Fm{, 

Arthur  Herbert  Charch,  Esq.  UM  fCJS, 
Vicat  Cole,  Kiq.  R,A. 
WilliAni  Henry  Dooiville^  Esq. 
Jiinc*  EdmtiodA,  M,l).  F.C.8. 

Alfred  Gut  tern  Henriqueo,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

Darid  Rdwnrd  Hu^hei,  Emj,  F.R.$. 

Georuru  Mfttihrj,  Esq.  F*R.S. 

John  W.  Miers,  &q. 

Uchlan  M«ckiiitoth  Rat^  Esq.  M.A, 

Wiltkm  Ch,indler  Roberta- A uiteti,  Eiq,  F«| 

AJetADdtr  t^icmei&i,  £»q. 


John  Tyndali,  Esq.  D.CX, 
fossor  of  Natnml  Philosophy. 


Tho  Managers  reported  that  they  received  tlie  following  letter 
from  Mr*  Geobge  Busk,  tho  late  Treaeuror  of  the  Koyal  Institution  :— 

"  Deae  Bm  Fkkdehictk, 

*^'  I  tuucli  rc^rot  tliikt  I  Bhall  not  be  able  to  attend  tho  Gommittoe  ilm 
"  aftcrnooDj  xiud  as  I  ftrar  from  the  stutts  of  my  health  that  I  shall  vt>ry  probably 
*' uot  be  cquoj  to  altendiiig  artv  muttio^ii  at  the  Hoyal  laHtitutlon  in  future,  I 
**»h<»uW  be  obliged  if  you  would  bo  good  tnough  to  lay  my  rciiii|j;iiation  of  the 
*'  OASl-u  of  Treaaurei',  with  which  I  hare  been  honoured  for  so  many  yearn,  before 
"  tho  meeting  of  Managers  on  Mon<lay  next  I  bavo  further  to  beg  tbat  you  will 
"  aseure  the  Managers  that  I  do  Lbu  with  the  greaieet  regret  and  from  the  fullest 
*^oon¥ictioa  that  it  is  for  the  best  intere^ta  of  the  Bojral  LoBtltutiou* 

**  Believe  met,  yours  truly, 
**  Sib  Frederick  Bhakwisll,  F.B^." 


The  Macftgors  further  reporfcetl  that  at  their  mooting  on  April 
last  it  was  Resolved,  **  That  Mr.  Busk  be  informed  that  tho  Com- 
mittee of  Managers  desire  to  express  their  very  sincere  regret  that 
the  state  of  his  health  should  liavo  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  an  office  which  ho  haa  filled  for  so  many  years  with  advantage 
to  tho  Institution  and  at  a  considerable  sacrifico  of  time  and  labour 
to  himself,  and  that  they  cannot  aoccpt  his  resignation  without 
expressing  their  seuse  of  the  value  of  his  past  services  and  support 
to  tho  Institution,  and  their  very  sincere  hope  that  ho  may  oxperionoo 
improved  health  in  tho  fntorc," 


uest 
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Tlio  Pbehents  rcceivei!  since  tho  last  Mooting  woro  laid  on  tlio 
fcble,  and  tho  tbanks  of  tlie  Mombors  returned  for  tlio  samo,  viz.  :— 


Eesolved,  **  That  thiB  Meeting  cordially  adopt  tlie  Eosoltttion  of 
the  Managers  passed  at  their  Meetiiig  on  the  5th  of  April  in  relation 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr,  Gbobqb  Busk  from  tho  office  of  Treafiiirer 
of  tho  Boyal  Institution,** 

The   Spocial   Thanks   of  the  Memhera   wore  retumod  for  tho 
following  donation  to  the  Fund  for  tho  Promotion  of  Eiperimental 
Research : — 
h  Laohlan  Mackintose  Ratb,  Esq,  £50, 

W 

The  Giji^emor-Otneral  of  IntiMi— Geological  Survey  of  Indin.      PaloMntologia 

loditai ;  Memoura,  SerieB  XIIl,  Vol.  1.  Part  5.     fol.     1886. 
MinUlru  of  Fablic    Works,   Borne— Uiomtdo  del  Genio   Civile,  Berie  Qaarta, 

Vol  VI.  Nu8.  1,  2.    8vo.    And  Diaegai.    fol     18«6. 
AcGodrmia  del  Lineeif  Re€de,  Eoma—AiU^  Serie  Quarta :   RcudicoutL     Vol  IL 

Fa*o.7,    8vo.     l8St>. 
AMiatie  Socieif  of  i^im^ol-^otinial.  Vol  LFV.  Fart  1,  No&  3,  4 ;  Part  2,  No.  3. 
8?o*    1885. 
Proceedings,  1885,  Nob,  9,  10.    8vo. 
AtkommUcal  Sotakty,  JJoj^ni— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLVI.  No,  5.     8vo.    1886. 
Momken,  ImiUute  o/— Journal  Vol  VU.  Part  4.    8vo.     188tl 
Bavarian  Academtf  of  j^cienct'*— Ahhandlungon,    Band  XV.  2to  Abihcilang, 
4Uj.     1885. 
SitziingaWriohte,  1884,  Hi^ft  4,  1885.     8vo. 
Briiieh  Archttectg,  Rmjal  Imiiiut^  o/— ProcectlingB,  1 885-^1,  No».  13^  14.     4to, 
Dttx  :  iiiici^^  de  Bi^rda — liulletin^  Onzilrme  Anuee.     1"  TriaiesHtrc,     8yo.     1886. 
Che«^i<^l  SocieUj—^ t^uinid  for  April  1886,     8vo. 
tVi^^,  Frank,  Km,  LL.B.  KL.S.  dc.  M.RJ.  (the  Editor)— Journal  of  tho  Boyol 

BlicroflOfppical  Swioty,  Berit  b  II.  Vdi  VI,  Fart  2.    8vo.     1884j,  ^ 

JStJitow— AmericjaTi  Journal  of  Scionco  for  April,  1886.     8vo, 
Analyat  for  April  ISgG.     8vo. 
AthoDDQum  fui  April  188G,    4to. 
Chemical  Newa  for  April,  1886,    4to, 
Engineer  for  April,  188G,     fol 
Horologicjil  Journal  for  April  1886,    Svo. 
Ima  for  April,  18S6.     4 to. 
Nature  fur  April,  1885.    4 to, 
£e?ue  Scientilii|i]ti  for  April  1886, 
Telfisiaphic  Jourual  for  April,  1886,    8?o, 
JVafiftlift  Jndiiute—JouTTiaX,  No,  724»    8?o.     1886, 
Otahgical  InsUttUet  Imperialt  Vienna — Jahrbuch  :  Band  XXX VI.    Heft  1,    8?o. 

1886. 
nortimHuml  Soeieiy,  fioyaJ— Joamal  Vola,  V.  VI.  VII.  No.  1.    8vo.     1877-86. 
Juhit»  Ihqtkim  Vnivertii^—^iiXiiiQA  in  HlaUhricul  and  Political  Science,  Fourth 
fkiriejs,  No.  4.     8vo.     1886. 
Amoficaa  Chemical  Journal  Vol,  Vlll.  No.  L    8vo.     188G. 
Lettftm^  W.  G.  Etq.  M.E.I. — Elements  of  Elidctricity  aud  Eltxstro-Cheniiatry,    By 

O,  J.  Singer,    8vo.     18M 
Xi^iiii<isafi  £or^^— Journal  Nob.  113,  142.    8to.     1886, 
Meehanieal  EngiM^n'  JmiUiUhn—Fwoeodmgit  1886,  No.  1.    8to. 
M«dioal  and  Ckimrgieal  Socidtj,  i2o|ffiJ— Fit^coedinga,  No.  12.    8vo,    188G. 
Cutulogne  of  Library,  1885,  «u|ipk'meut  IV,    8vo.    1886. 
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Mvie4)rol<xfiO(il  0^— HeAeoiological  Obaervatlons   at   Stationa  of  the  Seoond 

Order  for  188L    4to.    1886. 
Miller,  W>  X  C.  E»q.  {the  Bcffi*#«rar)— The  Medical  Regieter,  1886,    8to. 
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Of*  Dissociaiiofi  Temperatures  mith  #pma?  reference  to  Pi^rotechnical 

quest  irnis. 

In  bringnng  tho  snbjcct  of  diBsociation  before  tho  Royal  Listittition  of 
Great  Britain,  I  wish  it  k*  bo  nndcrstood  that  I  pro|>oeo  to  confiiio 
myself  to  its  inflnenco  on  combustion  aed  heating,  that  ia  to  Bay,  to 
its  ofifocta  on  combustiblo  gases  and  the  produets  of  eombitstion,  and 
on  fiirDaco  work  generally.  My  researches  have  been  naado  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  large  gaa  furnaces  eonstrncted  according 
to  my  new  system  of  workiiig  with  radiated  heat,  or  what  may  be 
otherwise  called  free  development  of  flame.  Id  perfecting  this  system 
of  fnrnaco  tho  priociple  of  which  is  in  many  respects  tho  reverse  of 
that  generally  accepted,  both  as  regards  construction  and  working, 
I  had  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  certain  scion tiflc  theoriee  which 
eould  not  bo  brought  into  hanuony  witli  the  actual  results  I  obtained. 

In  order  that  I  may  bo  clearly  understood  it  is  noccssary  to 
describe  shortly  my  system  of  furnaces  before  entering  upon  the 
theory  which  alone  appears  to  explain  satisfttctorily  the  practical  re- 
snlts  obtained  by  its  means.  Those  furnaces  have  of  late  been  largely 
intr^xlucod  and  are  now  extensively  applied.  I  first  described  them 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  hold 
at  Chester  in  Beptember  188i ;  their  main  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  heat  is  abstracted  in  two  dififeront  ways, 
and  at  two  difierent  periods.  In  the  first,  or  active,  stage  of  com- 
bustion the  flame  passes  through  a  largo  combnstion  chamber  (all 
contact  with  its  surfaces  being  avoided),  and  parts  with  its  heat  by 
radiation  only ;  while  in  its  second  stage  the  products  of  cnnibnstion 
are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  surfaces  and  materials  to  bo 
heated,  by  which  means  the  remaindor  of  its  heat  is  abetractod.  This, 
in  ft  few  words,  is  a  description  of  the  method  of  heating  with  freo 
development  of  flame,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  exidain  how  to 
construct  fireplaces  and  furnaces  on  this  principle. 

As  regards  its  principal  application  hitherto,  namely,  to  regene- 
rative gas  furnaces,  the  two  snccessivo  stages  of  heating  are,  by 
radiation  in  the  furnace  cb amber,  and  by  contact  in  tho  regenerators. 
The  flame  during  active  combustion  heats  the  furnace  chamber  and 
material  placed  therein  by  radiation  only,  and  as  soon  as  this  stage  is 
oonipletcd  tho  fully  burnt  gases  enter  tho  rugeULrrutive  chambLirs  and 
deposit  their  remaining  heat  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  loose 
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brickwork  filling  tLcm,  As  it  is  essential  that  the  flanio  doriiig  its 
first  stage,  while  still  in  chemical  action^  Bhotild  give  up  heat  by 
radiatioB  only,  it  is  ftjmid  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  not 
touch  the  sides  or  walk  of  tbo  fiu'iiBce  obainber,  or  any  material  con- 
tained in  the  furnace.  The  sides  and  arches  of  the  furnace  and  the 
fluea  leading  into  it  must  therefore  be  so  arranged  that  the  flame  dctei 
not  touch  any  thing,  and  its  length  iBUst  be  eufficient  to  allow  time  f< 
complete  combustion  before  the  flame  leaves  it.  When  regenerative' 
furnaces  are  arranged  so  as  to  fulfil  these  conditions  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  flame  is  mach  more  intense  than  otherwise,  while 
notwithstanding  the  higher  temporaturci  and  increased  working  pow( 
attained,  their  durability  is  largely  augmented. 

Intensity  of  temperature  and  durability  are  two  advantages  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  wore  formerly  seldom  found  combined  in 
furnaces.  The  manner  in  which  these  advantages  are  insured  iu 
the  radiation  furnace  may  be  thus  explaiuod  :■ — 

Adopting  the  generoJly  accepted  theory  of  combustion,  according 
to  which  a  flame  consists  of  a  chemically  excited  mixture  of  gases, 
whose  particles  are  in  violent  motion,  eitlicr  oscOlating  to  and  from  each 
other  or  rotating  around  one  another,  it  foUows  that  any  solid  substance 
brought  into  contact  with  gases,  thus  agitated,  must  necessarily  have 
an  impeding  efleofe  on  their  motion.  Motion  being  the  primary 
condition  of  combufitien,  the  latter  will  be  more  or  less  interfered  with, 
according  to  tho  greater  or  lees  extent  of  the  surfaces  which  impede 
the  action  of  the  particles  forming  the  flame;  in  the  immediate 
neighbeurhood  of  such  surfaces  the  combustion  of  the  gases  will 
cease  altogether,  because  the  atti*activo  influence  of  the  surfaces  will 
entirely  prevent  their  motion ;  further  off",  their  combustion  will  be 
partial,  and  only  at  a  comparatively  great  distance  the  ptirticles  of  gas 
will  be  free  to  continue  unimpeded  the  motion  retjuired  to  maintain 
combustion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surfaces  themBelves  must  suflfer 
from  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  gas  producing  the  flume,  for 
however  small  these  particles  may  be,  they  produce,  while  in  such 
violent  motion,  an  amount  of  energy  which  acting  constantly  will  in 
time  destroy  the  surfaces  opposed  to  them,  just  as  *' continual 
dropping  wears  away  stone,"  This  circumstance  fully  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  inner  sides  of  furnaces,  and  tho  materials  they  con- 
tain, arc  soon  destroyed,  not  by  heat,  but  by  tho  mechanical,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  flame.  It  would  seem 
strange  that  the  heating  power  of  a  large  volunie  of  flame  should  be 
BO  much  interfered  with  by  the  contact  of  its  outer  parts  only  with 
the  inner  sides  of  a  laxgo  furnace  chamber,  if  there  was  not  another 
cause  besides  imperfect  combustion  to  reduce)  the  heating  effect  of  tk 
flame,  which  touch ea  the  Btirfaees  to  be  heated.  A  flame  when  in 
the  state  of  combustion  radiates  heat  not  only  from  its  outer  surface, 
but  also  from  its  interior  by  allowing  the  heat  to  radiate  through  its 
mass.  In  this  manner  every  particle  of  flame  sends  its  rays  in  oU 
diioetions,  but  if  the  Ikme  itself  touches  anywhere  combustion  ocases 
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there,  free  car1>aii  is  libemtod  and  produces  smoko  which  onvolopoe 
that  part  and  prevcmts  tho  rays  of  heat  of  the  other  portions  of  tho 
flamo  from  reachiog  it 

Badiation  plays  a  much  greater  part  lo  all  heating  operations 
than  has  been  hitherto  acknowlcxlged,  consequontlj  any  cause  which 
tends  to  lessen  the  radiating  power  of  iame,  or  to  screen  ite  rays, 
redncos  also  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  thus  titiltzed. 

If  the  flame  is  not  allowod  to  oome  into  contact  with  bodies  to  bo 
heated,  combnstion  is  improved,  while  full  advantage  Is  also  gained 
of  its  hoat-radiating  power,  which  would  otherwise  be  di  mint  shed 
more  or  less,  as  already  explained.  The  ordinary  mode  of  applying 
flame,  by  allowing  it  to  impinge  directly  upon  tho  surfaces  to  bo 
heated,  oaniSeB  imperfect  combustion,  prevents  the  rays  of  heat  from 
reaching  them,  and  also  destroys,  or  tends  to  destroy  them ;  this  is 
particnlarly  the  case  when  hydrocarbons  and  carbonic  oiido  are  used. 
Those  statements  are  fully  borne  out  by  tho  results  which  I  have  ob- 
tained in  practice  with  the  new  and  old  form  of  regenerative  fnrnaoo 
respectively,  and  they  also  fully  agree  with  the  theoretical  explanation 
I  have  suggested  ;  that  theory,  however,  is  still  incomplete,  as  it  docs 
not  deal  with  the  snbjoctof  dissociation,  a  subject  to  which  for  various 
Teasons  I  have  avoided  referring  until  reoently,  although  it  has  b<5en 
brought  forward  by  several  writers,  and  used  as  an  argument  against 
lay  new  system  of  furnace ;  as  according  to  these  writers  it  would 
ikppear  to  he  impossible  to  produce  such  excoedbgly  high  torapora- 
tnioB  as  I  claim  to  reach.  1  have  long  held  tho  opinion  that  appear- 
anoes  of  disBOciation  not  being  observable  in  furnaces  heated  by 
radiation,  but  occurring  in  furnaces  in  which  the  flame  is  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  surfaces,  must  bo  duo  to  t}je  taction  on  tho 
flame  of  those  surfaces  at  high  temperature,  I  was  led  to  this  oon- 
olusion  partly  from  my  own  observations,  and  partly  from  descriptions 
of  dissociation  observed  by  others,  amongst  whom  was  my  brother, 
the  late  Bir  Williara  Siemens,  who  described  a  cose  of  dissociation 
(see  lecture  delivered  March  3rd,  1879,  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  entitled  **  On  the  production  of  Steel  and  its  application 
to  military  purposes  ")  which  occurred  in  a  regouorativo  gas  furnace 
csonstrueted  according  to  our  old  views  of  combustion  and  heating. 
The  conrlushn  at  ivhich  I  have  arrived  w,  that  solid  mrfaceit^  hemdeB 
ohdructing  active  comhtstion,  must  aho  at  high  temperatureB  have  a  <li#- 
§oeiaiin{j  injhtem'e  on  combHStihh  gases  and  cm  the  products  of  cmnhitstion. 

In  ordfjr  to  obtain  information  on  this  subject  I  examined  the  laws 
and  theory  of  dissociation,  and  eudoavourod  to  bring  the  vanous 
results  obtained  by  sciontific  authoritioa  into  agreement  with  one 
another,  and  with  my  own  oxpcriouco,  but  failed  entirely  in  doing  so. 
The  temperatures  of  dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  and  steam,  tho  two 
principal  gases  forming  the  products  of  comhustion  when  ordinary 
fuel  is  used,  vary  very  much  a<:cording  to  these  observers,  and  the 
rosulLs  I  have  obtained  in  practice  are  ditToreiit  from  most  of  them. 
I  ho})C  to  prove  that  the  lum|>eruturo  at  which  dibsyclation  sets  in,  is, 
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in  moAt  caseSy  muoli  higliGr  than  generallj  ftdmitto 

authorities  I  am  about  to  refer  to  have  omitted  ia 
oiperimcnts  they  havo  made  to  take  into  proper  oC 
elomont  which  is  liable  to  alter  materially  the  tob 
them.  This  element  is  the  surface^  form^  and  materia 
uaed  for  thage  experimenii. 

In  considering  the  qnoBtion  of  dissociation,  I 
monco  with  Deville,  who  first  discovered  and 
the  dissocLation  of  gases  at  high  temperatures.  He 
experiments  with  Yarious  gases,  dissociating  steaoa 
and  also  carbonio  oxide  (in  the  latter  case  pro 
acid  and  carbon),  and  fixed  certain  temperatures  at 
that  either  complete  or  partial  dissooiatioe  took 
going  into  details  I  may  mention  that  Deville  requisi 
and  tubes  of  definite  dimensionSj  material,  and  stri 
to  obtain  the  results  stated.  One  experiment  had  to 
jwrous  tube,  another  required  tho  use  of  a  veesel  wi| 
eurfiicos*  or  containing  some  rough  or  smooth  materil 
Deville  arrived  at  a  great  variety  of  results,  and  altbn 
state  that  the  rough  surfaces,  or  porous  tubes,  or  tb 
placed  iuside  the  vessels  which  ho  employed,  had 
in  Alien  CO  on  the  temperature  at  which  dissociAtion  i 
it  would  appear  that  he  could  not  obtain  his  results 
recourse  to  those  means,  Doville's  results  depended : 
the  vai'ious  kinds  of  surfacoe  he  used  in  his  experima 
not  entirely  brought  about  by  them ;  these  oxperifl 
were  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  so  I  propose  to 
modem  authorities  whiose  experiments  are  of  simpler 
less  open  to  objection* 

The  most  important  experiments,  which  modify  1 
are  due  to  Bunscn.  Bun  sen  observed  the  dissociatil 
carbonic  acid  by  employing  small  tubes  filled  with  al 
turo  of  these  gases,  to  which  suitable  pressure  gang6l 
On  igniting  the  gaseous  luixturo  explosion  took  pli 
momentary  pressure  was  produced  witliin  the  tnbe  ;  ft 
developed  Bunson  calculated  tho  temperature  at  whia 
took  place,  and  found  that  it  vai-ied  with  the  mii 
Ho  records  tho  ctrcumstanco  that  only  about  one-tli 
btistiblo  gases  took  part  in  the  explosion,  from  whii 
ho  concludotl  that  tho  tempcmturo  attained  was  tha 
combuBtion  occurred.  To  prove  this,  BHnsen  allowa 
fieient  time  to  cool,  after  which  a  second  es plosion  wl 
even  a  third  explosion  when  time  was  allowed  for  I 
down  again*  Bunsen's  theory  soeras  very  plausibU 
lio  obtams  much  higher  temperatui'es  for  his  limiti 
than  other  pbysicists,  so  that  I  might  have  accepts 
which  he  arrives  ;  these  are  for  steam  about  2 100''  I 
bonic  add  about  3000'  C.     These  temperatures  are 
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in  most  cases,  mncb  higlior  tban  gGnerally  admitted ;  and  that  the 
authorities  I  am  about  to  refer  to  have  omitted  in  almost  all  the 
exporimcnts  they  have  made  to  take  into  proper  consideration  one 
element  which  is  liable  to  alter  materially  the  results  obtained 
them.     This  ehnieni  u  the  iur/ace,  form^  and  material  of  the  op 
u»ed  for  those  e^perimenti. 

In  consideriiig  the  qnestion  of  dissociation,  I  propose  to' 
mence  with  Deville,  who  first  discovered  and  called  attention  to 
the  dissociation  of  gases  at  high  temperatures.  He  made  numerona 
experiments  with  various  gases,  dissociating  steam,  carbonic  acid, 
and  also  carbonic  oxide  (in  tbo  latter  case  prodneing  carbonic 
acid  and  carbon),  and  fixed  certain  temperatures  at  which  he  found 
til  at  either  complete  or  partial  dissociation  took  place.  Witboml 
going  into  details  1  may  mention  that  Deville  reqidred  to  use  veseeli 
and  tubes  of  definite  dimensions,  material,  and  structure,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  results  stated.  One  experiment  hod  to  be  made  with  a 
porous  tube,  another  required  the  use  of  a  vessel  with  rough  interior 
surfaces,  or  coiitainiBg  some  rough  or  smooth  material.  In  thia  ^ 
Deville  arrived  at  a  great  variety  of  reselts,  and  although  ho  doea  ] 
state  that  the  rough  surfaces,  or  porous  tubes,  or  the  solid 
placed  inside  the  vessels  which  he  employed,  hod  any 
iniluence  on  the  temperature  at  which  diesociation  took  place, 
it  woidd  appear  that  he  could  not  obtain  his  results  without  hav 
recourse  to  those  means.  Deville*s  results  depended  very  much  Uf 
the  various  kinds  of  surfaces  he  used  in  his  experiments,  if  they 
not  entirely  brought  about  by  them ;  these  experiments,  moreo^ 
wore  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  so  I  propose  to  pass  on  to 
modem  authoritiea  whoso  experimente  are  of  simpler  character, 
less  open  to  objection. 

The  most  important  experiments,  which  modify  those  of  Devillo, 
ore  due  to  Bmisen.  Eunsen  ol)6eTved  the  dissociation  of  steam  and 
cai'bonic  acid  by  employing  small  tubes  filled  with  an  explosive  mix* 
ture  of  these  gases,  to  which  suitable  pressure  gauges  were  attached. 
On  igniting  the  gaseous  mixtoro  explosion  took  place,  and  a  hi^ 
momentary  pressure  was  produced  within  the  tube ;  from  the  preasnre 
developed  Bunsen  calculated  the  temperature  at  wbich  the  oxplosion 
took  place,  and  foiind  that  it  varied  with  the  mixtures  employ! " 
Ho  records  the  circumstonco  that  only  abc^ut  one- third  of  the 
bustible  gases  took  part  in  the  cxploBion,  from  which  circumsti 
he  concluded  that  the  temperature  attained  was  tbe  limit  at  wl: 
combustion  occurred.  To  prove  thitt^  Bunsen  allowed  the 
ficient  time  to  cool,  after  which  a  second  oxplosion  was  produced,! 
even  a  third  explosion  whon  time  was  allowed  for  the  gases  to  i 
down  again.  Bunsen 's  theory  seems  very  plausible,  bemdea 
he  obtains  much  higher  temperaturcis  for  his  limits  of  disBOoii 
than  other  physicists,  so  thsit  I  might  have  acceiited  the  figiunea  ' 
which  he  arrivcB  ;  these  are  for  tit^^am  about  2400'^  C ,  and  for 
bonic  acid  about  3U00   CI     Thes<e  tem|>eratures  are  probably  high 
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in  most  cabob,  mncli  hlglior  than  generally  admitted;  and  that  the 
aiitljorities  I  am  about  to  rofor  to  have  omitted  in  almost  all  tbo 
experiments  thoy  have  made  to  take  into  proper  oonaideration  one 
element  which  is  liable  to  alter  materiallj  the  results  obtained  by 
tbcm.  This  elemeni  i$  the  mrface^form^  and  material  of  the  app(mUu$ 
med  for  those  easperiments. 

In  considoring  the  question  of  dissociation,  I  propose  to  com- 
mence  with  Deville,  who  first  discovered  and  eddied  attention  to 
the  dissociation  of  gases  at  high  temperatures*  He  made  numerons 
experiments  with  various  gases»  dissociating  steam,  carbonic  acid, 
and  also  carbonio  oxide  (in  the  latter  case  producing  carbonic 
acid  and  carbon),  and  fixed  certain  teraperaturos  at  which  ho  found 
that  either  complete  or  partial  disBociation  took  place.  Without 
going  into  details  I  may  mention  that  Deville  required  to  use  veseelfl 
and  tubes  of  definite  dimensions,  material,  and  structure,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  results  stated.  One  experiment  had  to  ho  made  with  a 
porous  tube,  another  required  the  use  of  a  vessel  with  rough  interior 
surfaces,  or  containing  some  rough  or  smooth  material.  In  this  way 
Deville  arrived  at  a  great  variety  of  rcsulta,  and  although  be  does  not 
state  that  the  rough  surfaces,  or  porous  tubes,  or  the  solid  material 
placed  inside  the  vessels  which  he  employed,  had  any  particular 
infiucnce  on  tlio  temperature  at  which  dii?sociation  took  place,  yet 
it  would  appear  that  he  could  not  obtain  his  results  without  baring 
recourse  to  thoso  raeAUS,  Deville's  results  depended  very  much  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  surfaces  ho  used  in  bis  experiments,  if  they  wa« 
not  entirely  brought  about  by  them;  these  experiments,  moreover, 
wore  of  a  very  complicated  nature,  so  I  propose  to  pass  on  to  mora 
moileru  authorities  whose  experiments  are  of  simpler  character,  and 
less  open  to  objection. 

Tbo  most  important  experiments,  which  modify  those  of  Deville, 
are  due  to  Bunseu.  Bun  sen  olieervcd  the  diRs<:*ciation  of  Steam  and 
carbonic  acid  by  employing  small  tubes  filled  with  an  explosive  mix- 
turo  of  these  gases,  to  which  suitable  pressure  gauges  were  attached. 
On  Igniting  the  gaseous  mixture  explosion  took  place,  and  a  high 
momentary  prossui'o  was  producetl  within  the  tube ;  from  the  pressure 
developed  Bunscn  calculated  the  temperature  at  which  the  explosion 
took  place,  and  found  that  it  varied  with  the  mixtures  employed. 
He  records  the  circumstance  that  only  about  onO'third  of  the  com- 
bustible gases  took  part  in  tlie  explosion,  from  whicb  circumstanoa 
he  concludo^I  that  the  temperature  attaine+l  was  the  limit  at  which 
combuBtiou  occurred.  To  prove  this,  Buneen  allowed  tbo  gases  suf- 
ficient  time  to  cool,  after  which  a  second  explosion  was  produced,  atad 
even  a  third  explosion  when  time  was  allowed  for  the  gases  to  cool 
down  again.  Bunsen's  tbeory  seems  very  plausible,  h^des  which 
he  obtaiuB  much  higher  temperatures  for  bis  limits  of  disBOciatioii 
tban  other  physicists,  so  that  I  might  have  accejited  the  figures  at 
^vbtL'h  be  arrives  ;  tbcso  art)  for  Bttani  nlMnit  2-100"  C ,  and  for  car- 
bonic add  about  3000   C.    These  temperatures  arc  probably  higher 
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than  arc  rcacliocl  in  the  arts,  as  materials  used  in  fiimaoo-building 
woold  not  withstand  snch  temperatures  for  any  length  of  time ;  but 
ettU  I  must  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  if  the  infliicneo  of 
the  inner  flurfbcos  of  the  tubes  on  the  combustion  of  the  gases  then^in 
could  be  remoyed,  tho  dissociation  tomporaturcB  arrived  at  would  be 
fonnd  still  highGr.  I  cannot  admit  that  Bonsen's  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  second  and  third  explosions  is  quite  satisfactory,  as  it 
is  not  the  cooling  of  tho  gases  alone  which  renders  tho  subsequent 
explosions  possible,  but  also  the  thorough  re-mixture  of  the  gases  by 
diffusion  after  each  explosion.  This  I  will  iUustrate  by  means  of 
the  diagrams  exhibited,  Figs*  1  to  6,  which  represent  :— 

1.  A  tube  filled  with  an  explosive  gas  mixture  which  is  shown  white* 

2.  The  same  tube  immediately  after  an  explosion  has  Uikon  place, 
the  white  margin  indicating  the  unoxploded  mixture  elose  to  the 
ude%  and  the  tk^^p-rcd,  towards  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  exploded 
glbsefl.  The  white  is  shown  as  merging  into  dcop-red  by  degrees, 
because  close  up  to  the  sides  the  surfaces  prevent  exploBion  or 
oombnstion  altogether;  ne-arer  tho  middle  partial  combustion  takes 
plaoe,  whilnt  only  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  the  gases  find  so^cicnt 
Bpace  for  complete  combination. 

3.  Tho  same  tube  aftor  the  burnt  and  unbumt  gases  have  mixed 
by  means  of  diffusion,  which  is  colon rc<l  lightered, 

4-  Tho  same  tube  immediately  after  tho  second  explosion,  coloured 
light-red  ^t  the  sides,  turning  into  deep-red  by  degreei  towurdB  tho 
middle. 

5,  The  same  tube  after  diffusion  has  done  its  work  a  seeond  time, 
oolourod  a  deeper  shade  of  red« 

6.  Tho  same  tube  after  tho  tliird  explosion,  coloured  nearly 
deep-rod  throughout,  but  still  a  lighter  shade  on  the  sides. 

In  Buusen's  mode  of  determining  dtsHociation  at  high  tem- 
peratures we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  obstruction  which  surfaces 
olfor  to  combustion,  leaving  out  their  dissociating  in fi nonce  at  high 
temperiLtuTes  which  affect  most  of  Deville'e  results.  For  that  reason 
Bunsen  arrives  at  much  higher  dissociation  temperatures  than  Deville, 
and  his  mode  of  experimenting  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  may 
lead  to  a  proper  settlement  of  the  question  of  temperatures  at  whieh 
dissociation  would  set  in  when  taking  place  in  a  space  nnoncumberud 
by  surfaces, 

I  should  wish  some  one  more  experienced  than  I  am  with  puioly 
physical  investigation  to  make  the  following  experiment: — 

Take  a  narrow  tube  of  about  the  same  size  as  Bunsen  used  for  his 
experiments,  and  a  hollow  sphere  of  the  same  capacity,  in  buth  of 
which  Bunsen's  experiment  should  be  repeated.  The  sphere  offering 
less  surface  than  the  tube  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  it 
eon  tains,  the  dissociation  temperature  should  be  found  higher  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  if  my  views  are  correct.  The  results  that 
would,  in  my  opinion,  bo  obtjiincd  are  shown  approximately  by  tho 
red  and  white  coloured  Burfuccs  in  tho  diagram  (Figs,  7  to  10). 
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From  tho  tomperatnros  thna  obttunod,  in  each  cae^i  the  retl 
diBsociation  temperature,  if  no  surfaces  were  present  to  in^aenoe  tlio 
result,  mlgbt  be  approximately  calculated. 

BnnBoa  s  method  of  experunenting,  accordiiig  to  1117  view  of  tha 
matter,  should  form  the  fouDdatioD  of  further  research  to  determine  the 
diaiociation  tcmperatnres  of  products  of  combti&tiou.  Even  if  mettis 
were  found  for  eliminating  the  infloonce  of  ftnrfaceB,  do  known  material 
at  our  diajM)8al  oonld  withstand  the  very  high  temperature  to  which 
the  vesfiols  or  tubes  would  be  subjected  if  expeHmenta  were  camod 
out  acoording  to  Devi  He's  method. 

That  the  surfaces  of  highly  heated  veseelg  or  tubes  either  pro* 
dace,  or  tend  to  produce,  difisociation,  has  been  corroborated  lately  bj 
two  BuBsian  experimon  tali  eta,  Menachutkin  and  Kronowalow.  Theie 
gentlemen  found  that  dLssoeiation  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gaaea 
wag  much  facilitated  when  the  vessels  used  for  the  experiments  wo» 
filled  with  material  offering  rough  surfaces,  such  as  asbestos  or  hrokok 
glass. 

My  view  of  the  theoiy  of  dissociation  caused  or  infiaenced  hj 
Burfaces,  may  be  given  as  follows  :-=IncreaRo  of  temperature  producing 
expansion  of  gases  will  reduce  the  attractive  tendency  of  the  atoma 
towards  one  another,  or,  in  other  words,  diminish  their  chemical 
affinity.  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  temperature  is  increased  tho 
repelling  tendency  of  tlio  atoms  must  increase  also,  until  at  last 
decomposition,  or  what  is  callwl  dissociation,  takes  place.  This  hmg 
admitted,  it  will  follow  that  the  adhesive  or  condensing  influence  of 
surfaces  on  the  atoms  of  tl)o  gas,  which  action  will  increase  at  high 
temperatures,  will  assist  this  decomposition  by  increasing  the  repel- 
ling tendency  of  the  atoms. 

Victor  Meyer,  who  at  first  disputed  the  accuracy  of  the  resalftl 
obtained  by  the  two  physicistR  I  have  racutioned,  ultimately  acooptel 
them.  This  circmEstance  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  as  their  expen* 
mcnts  confirmed  the  results  I  arrived  at  in  practical  work  witt 
furnaces .  Tims  the  question  may  be  considered  nearly  settled,  tht 
more  so  as  Meyer  is  himself  a  great  authority  in  questions  of  di»- 
Bociation,  having  carried  out  many  interesting  experiments-  MefyeTf 
for  instance,  proved  dissociation  by  dropping  melted  platinum  into 
watetf  and  finds  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  evolved  from  the  sisam 
produced.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  on  this  point,  hut  tho  qnes^oa 
arises  whether  heat  is  the  sole  agent  that  brings  about  the  dissooiar 
tion  of  steam  in  this  case.  In  the  first  place  tho  dissociating  influenee 
of  the  highly  heated  surfaces  of  platinum  on  steam  has  to  be  takei 
into  consideration,  and  secondly  the  chemical  affinity  which  platinum 
has  for  oxygen,  and  still  more  for  hydrogen.  The  same  remarks 
b^PPV  to  Meyer's  experiment  of  passing  steam  or  carbonic  acid  through 
htiated  platinum  tubes,  in  which  case  ho  obtains  only  traces  of  dis- 
sociation^ tho  temperature  being  much  lower*  Other  experiments 
might  bo  mentioned,  but  none  lead  to  a  diliereut  conception  of  tlio 
question. 
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Tlioro  ifl  0116  otber  oircumstanoo  conneotod  with  dissociation,  prove<l 
bj  expcrimont,  which  however,  requires  oxplaoatioiu  It  is  considered 
as  a  miTQ  sign  that  dissociation  is  going  on  when  a  iiime  whose  tem- 
perature ia  raised  beoomee  longer;  this  it  is  said  cae  only  be 
accounted  for  by  dissociation  taking  place.  I  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion, but  the  exporixnonts  by  which  it  has  been  proved  have  been 
made,  like  others  referred  to,  in  narrow  tubes  or  passagos  in  which 
the  disaooiating  action  of  the  heatc^l  surfaces  must  como  into  play. 
li  18  not  alone  the  heat  to  which  the  gases  are  raised  that  in  these 
cases  eanses  dissociation  and  increases  the  length  of  the  flame,  but 
also  the  influence  of  the  heated  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  com- 
bustible gases,  more  especially  if  theee  gases  contain  hydrocarboDB. 
The  extension  of  the  flame  is  also  partly  due  to  the  obstruction  whicli 
the  surfaces  offer  to  the  rocombustton  of  the  dissociated  gases  through 
want  of  space.  If  the  same  flame  be  allowed  free  development  in  a 
space  unencumbered  by  surfaces,  as  in  my  radiation  furnace,  no  such 
extension  of  tts  length  would  bo  observed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  get  shorter  with  increase  of  temperature.  This  action  can  bo 
beet  observed  in  a  regenerative  gas-burner  whose  flame  is  shorter  the 
greater  the  intensity  of  the  temperature,  and  therefore  of  the  light 
produced*  On  the  other  hand,  flame  may  be  extended  almost  to  any 
length  if  conducted  through  narrow  passages ;  this  may  bo  seen  in 
rogencrativo  fumaces  which  will  send  the  flame  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  if  the  reversing  valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  flame j  instead 
of  passing  through  the  furnace  chamber,  is  made  to  burn  directly 
down  into  the  regenerators.  No  proper  combustion  can  then  take 
place  in  the  brick  checkerwork  of  the  regenerative  chambers,  and  tho 
flame  will  consequently  continue  to  extend  until  cooled  down  below  a 
fed  heatt  being  ultimately  converted  into  dark  smoke ;  thus  in  this 
oasCy  the  extensive  surfaces  oflfei'ed  by  regenerators  will  act  both  ways, 
by  preventing  combustion,  and  by  assisting  dissociation. 

It  will  now  bo  undoi*stood  that  regenerative  furnaces  themselves 
oflTcr  siMicial  opportunities  for  making  experiments,  most  questions 
being  best  settled  by  tho  reeults  obtained  in  actual  work.  1£  dissocia- 
tion sets  in  wo  see  t!ie  consequences  in  want  of  heat^  reduced  output, 
and  in  dostraotion  of  furnace  and  materiaL  If  the  caueos  of  dissocia- 
tion are  removed  wo  immediately  bocomo  aware  of  the  circum stance 
by  a  rise  in  temperature,  increased  output,  longer  furnace  life,  and 
saving  of  material. 

Similar  results  may  be  obtained'  with  other  fumaces,  but  the 
beneficial  action  will  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  tho  regene- 
rative furnace,  because  tho  intensity  of  heat  obtainable  in  thorn  is 
much  lower. 

In  applying  tho  principle  of  heating  by  radiation,  or  free  develop- 
ment of  flame,  to  boilers,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  tho  flamo  in  its 
active  stage  of  combustion  from  touching  either  tho  sides  of  tho  boiler 
or  its  brickwork  sotting^  Tho  flamo  is  allowed  free  space  to  burn  in, 
and  thus  good  com  bust  ion  in  obtaineil,  after  which  the  products  of 
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oombofition  are  brought  Into  intimate  Dontact  with  tho  snifacea  to  be 
heated.  While  oombastton  id  going  on  in  the  open  space  heat  ie 
tranamittod  by  radiation  only,  but  after  active  combuation  ie 
[  pleiiKl  it  is  traneioitted  by  cM)ntact,  and  it  ifi  in  this  manikor  that  fin 
must  be  applied  to  boilers,  and  may  be  applied  equally  well 
nearly  all  other  heating  operations. 

In  heating  a  boiler  the  intenaity  of  heat  produced  is  not  fieiy 
great,  because  the  relatively  eold  eurfacea  abstract  heat  from  the  flame 
yery  eagerly,  thug  preventing  its  temperature  from  rising  above  t 
oertoin  point  which  is  below  that  of  dissociation^  But  althongh  do 
dissociation  of  the  products  of  combustion  can  take  plaoe  in  boil«r 
firing,  the  detrimental  effect  on  combustion  of  the  surfaoes  of  the 
boiler  is  nevertheleaa  very  groat,  perhaps,  indeed,  greater  than  in  aof 
other  application  of  firing  and  heating.  The  cold  surface  of  tbd 
boiler  has  the  power  of  extinguishing  flame  altogether,  e8pecially| 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  it,  because,  besides  the  peculiar  i 
fluenoe  of  surfaces  on  combustion,  tho  cooling  in  this  case  is  so  great  t' 
tho  necessary  temperature  for  combustion  cannot  be  maintained,  ~ 
it  seems  clear  that  heating  by  radiation  must  be  most  advantageous  lor 
firing  boilers,  but  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  produeltaf 
oombuBtion,  as  distinguished  from  the  flame,  are  brought  as  xnueb  U 
possible  into  contact  with  thoir  surfaces.  Galloway  tubes  are  pro* 
forable  to  bafiBcrs  for  this  purpose,  but  it  will  be  neoeGsary  to  bo 
careful  that  combustion  is  complete  before  the  products  of  oom- 
bustiou  are  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  these  tubes  or  bafflerSi 
as  otherwise  they  would  interfere  with  combustion  at  that  point. 

In  the  paper  I  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to  wh 
I  have  already  reforred,  I  described  a  boiler  heated  on  the  radii 
pdnciple,  fired  with  the  producer  gas  used  in  our  regenerative 
fuxnacee,  and  with  that  boiler  no  smoke  is  produced,  I  will  now^ ' 
describe  a  boiler  worked  on  the  same  principle,  fired  with  comtnoQ 
C50ftl,  by  the  use  of  which  great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  and  vtJiy 
little  or  no  smoke  is  produced.  In  this  boiler  one  end  of  the  inteisal 
fiuo  is  lined  with  brickwork,  and  contains  an  ordinary  fire-grfttG» 
while  the  longer  part  is  furnished  with  rings  of  cast  iron  or  fire-clay, 
which  prevent  the  flame  from  striking  on  the  inner  boiler  suilMa 
The  products  of  combustion,  after  leaving  the  inner  flue,  whsn 
the  flame  has  not  come  into  contact  with  tho  l>oil6r  plates,  ar^  eon* 
ducted  underneath  and  at  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  in  these  choooeb 
they  may  be  directed  by  means  of  baflSers  against  the  boiler  sides  aad 
bottom.  If  the  internal  flue  of  the  boiler  is  so  long  that  the  flaoui 
coBses  before  reaching  its  extremity,  bafflers,  in  tho  form  of  cones,  may 
also  be  placed  at  its  far  end  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  prodocli 
of  combustion  to  strike  against  its  sides*  Instead  of  cones,  cross 
tubes  of  the  Galloway  type  may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  it  ifl 
absolutely  necessary  that  active  combustion  should  have  ceased  beforo 
tlio  products  of  combustion  come  into  contact  with  either  bafliers  or 
tubes.     In  a  boiler  so  arranged  and  cx>nBtructod  that  the  flame  heate 
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TOoetlj  by  radifttion  in  its  first,  and  by  contnct  in  its  fiocond  Btagc,  a 
great  saving  of  fiiol  is  cflfoctcd,  and  almont  no  smoko  prodnced,  Ta 
avoid  altogether  tho  production  of  sraoko  in  this  boiler,  tho  fnel 
filionld  be  ehflrged  on  tho  grate  in  a  nniform  manner*  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  producing  smoke  and  waste  if  fuel  is  cliarged 
unequally  on  the  grate  and  at  irregnlar  intervals,  however  well  the 
boiler  may  have  been  arranged  and  constructed.  Various  kinds  of 
automatic  and  mechanical  coal -feeding  arrangements  have  boon  sug- 
gested, and  soma  bavo  been  applied,  but  none  havo  given  full  satis- 
faction* At  the  London  Smoko  Abatement  Exhibitinn  numerous 
apparatus  of  this  kind  were  to  be  seen,  and  apparently  worked 
enoeesefnlly,  but  when  tested  at  other  places,  and  under  different 
conditions,  they  have  been  found  wanting,  owing  to  the  faulty  manner 
in  which  tho  flame  and  protlucts  of  combustion  were  dealt  with. 
These  clever  appliances  would,  in  my  opinion,  havo  worked  more 
Batisfaotorily  if  tiring  and  hcatmg  had  been  carried  out  in  them  in 
two  saccessiva  stages. 

There  is  a  very  simplo  way  of  firing,  which  I  havo  employ e<l, 
that  may  possibly  not  be  quite  new,  but  answers  very  well,  and  does 
not  require  complicated  constractiona  and  appliances,  always  more 
or  less  objectionable .  It  depends  njwn  tho  following  considerations. 
When  fresh  coal  is  chargetl  upon  ineandeseont  fuel,  as  is  tho  case  in 
the  usual  niodo  of  firing  boilers,  tho  volatile  gasea  of  the  fresh  fuel 
ar«  rapidly  evolved,  filling  tho  firc-boi  to  such  an  extent  as  tf>  prevent 
tho  ingress  of  air  through  tho  grate,  and  Ibis  occurs  at  tho  very  tinio 
the  air*flupply  should  bo  considerably  increased*  Tho  result  is 
imperfect  combustion  and  consequent  waste  of  the  very  best  oom- 
bnstible  gases,  vi2.  the  hydro-carbons,  which  cannot  burn  for  want  of 
air  to  combine  with ;  free  carbon  is  thus  liberated  from  tlieso  gases, 
and  smoke  is  prod  need.  In  order  to  avoid  smoko,  and  e^m  sequent 
lues  of  fuel,  any  sudden  pryduction  of  volatile  gases,  either  during  or 
alter  firing,  must  bo  prevented  j  and  sufficient  air  should  always  be 
introduced,  and  so  distributed,  as  to  bum  those  gases  as  quickly  as 
they  are  produced.     This  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner  :^ — 

Before  putting  on  fresh  coal  the  burning  fuel  sbouhl  bo  pushed  back 
from  the  front  part  of  the  grate  and  distributed  on  the  incandescent 
fuel  behind,  care  being  taken  that  this  portion  of  tho  grate  is  entirely 
free  from  hot  fuel.  When  the  front  part  of  tho  grato  has  become 
comparatively  cool  owing  to  cold  air  passing  through  it,  fresh  coal 
is  distributed  thereon.  The  freshly  charged  fuel  lying  on  the  ctxjl 
grate  with  cold  air  passing  through  it  will  be  heated  by  radiation 
only,  partly  from  tho  incandescent  fuel  behind,  partly  by  tho  flume 
from  its  own  gases,  and  partly  by  tho  surrounding  hot  brickwork.  The 
volatile  gases  will  consequently  he  liberated  at  a  comparatively  slow 
rate,  and  will  combine  with  the  air  which  entering  through  the  inter- 
fiticee  iu  the  fuel  on  tho  cool  part  of  the  grate  will  be  evenly  dis- 
Iribnted  over  its  surface.  Gas  and  air  will  thus  bo  supplied  in  nojirly 
the  proper  proportions  for  corapleto  combustion  of  the  fuel,  antl  as^ 
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the  productiou  of  volatilo  gases  diminislies,  the  air  paflsing  thzongli 
tho  front  part  of  the  grate,  will  enter  into  combustion  with  the  fael 
thereon  which  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  volatile  oonBiitaeiits. 
By  means  of  tliis  simple  arrangement  tho  sndden  prodnction  of  a  Ivge 
volume  of  volatile  gases  is  avoided,  and  air  in  a  well  divided  state  is 
always  present  to  consume  the  gases  liberated ;  thus  smokeleBB  oom- 
bnstiou  and  saving  of  fuel  are  realised.  Oare  must  be  taken  fhat  the 
fresh  fuel  is  charged  at  regular  intervals  of  time  and  in  equal 
quantities.  It  still  remains  to  bo  considered  in  what  "*i^np«»r  the 
clinkers  and  ashes  may  he  most  easily  removed,  but  by  the  nae  of  a 
movable  pocket  at  the  far  end  of  the  grate  to  collect  them  in,  and 
a  horjkcd  bar  to  draw  it  forward  at  intervals,  good  practical  resolts 
would  be  obtained. 

Having  dealt  so  fully  with  the  subject  of  heating  furnaces  by  xadia- 
tion,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  bring  before  your  notice  an  apparatus 
for  warming  rooms  by  the  same  means,  which  I  have  fonnd  to  be 
both  satisfactory  and  economical,  and  England,  I  bolieve,  is  the 
country  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  fully  appreciated,  as  heating  by 
radiation  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  domestic  purposes  here. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  regenerative  flame  radiates 
mucli  more  heat  than  an  ordinary  fire  or  gas  flame,  becanse  most  of 
the  heat  which  passes  away  from  ordinary  flames  is  in  this  case 
employed  to  increase  the  temperature,  or  to  accumulate  heati  the 
intensity  of  the  flame,  and  consequently  its  radiating  power,  are  thoB 
much  increased,  or  in  other  words,  the  heat  ordinarily  passing  away 
from  the  flame  with  the  products  of  combustion  is  converted  into 
radiant  heat. 

The  apparatus  to  which  I  refer  is  a  stove  provided  with  a 
regenerative  burner,  supplied  with  ordinary  illuminating  or  retort  j^f, 
and  is  intended  to  warm  apartments  mainly  by  the  radiated  heat  of 
the  intensely  hot  flame  produced ;  it  was  fully  described  by  me  in  a 
paper  ri>ad  nt  the  meeting  of  tho  Gas  Institute  held  in  Manohester 
last  year.  Wo  find  in  nature  that  direct  heating  is  effected  hj 
radiation  exclusively ;  every  organism,  as  well  as  all  mankind,  owe 
their  existence  and  development  to  the  radiated  heat  from  the  son, 
and  we  should  try  to  imitate  nature  in  our  methods  of  obtaining 
artificial  heat.  Tlie  wind  which  produces  tliat  change  of  air  we 
require  for  our  well  l)eing  is  another  result  of  the  action  of  the  Ban. 
Both  heating  and  ventilation  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by  means 
of  this  stove.  Although  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  heat  passing 
away  from  the  flame  after  having  heated  the  air  required  for  com- 
bustion it  is  entirely  utilised  for  tho  sake  of  economy ;  but  in  cases 
where  economy  is  not  tho  primary  object,  but  hygienic  considerations 
are  paramount,  tho  regenerative  gas  flame  is  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  chimney  in  front  of  the  grate  in  place  of  the  ordinary  coal  fire. 
The  background  of  the  stove  is  of  china  or  other  white  material,  to 
act  as  a  refl(;ct(»r,  by  which  means  the  heat,  otherwise  lost  by  being 
ra<liated  backwards  or  sideways,  is  recovered  to  assist  in  wanning 
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the  room.  Owing  to  tlie  high  tempGTttture  of  the  regenorfttiye  gas 
flame  and  the  cmploymGiit  of  a  reflector^  which  would  be  qiiito  impos-  j 
Bible  with  an  ordinary  fire,  the  economy  of  fuel  attained  by  the  use 
of  this  stave,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  the  use  of  the  chimney  fire,  is 
considerable.  The  maximum  consumption  of  gas  in  the  stove  exhi- 
bited is  about  12  ciabic  feet  per  hour.  Considering  that  the  gas 
need  not  burn  coestautlVj  or  may  be  lowered  aa  required,  its  daily 
consumption  may  be  set  down  at  50  to  150  eubio  feet  of  gas  for  an 
ordinary  room  of  about  4000  to  5000  cubic  foot  capacity. 

There  is  still  one  very  important  point  which  remains  to  bo 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  rcgeuerative  gas  flame  of  high 
intensityj  provided  with  a  reflecting  background ;  that  is,  the  better 
distribution  of  the  radiated  beat,  I  find  that  a  room  wanned  by 
means  of  a  stove  or  open  lire,  such  as  described,  is  of  a  more  uniform 
temperature  than  when  warmed  by  an  ordinary  fire  or  by  a  gas  and 
coke  fire,  such  as  my  brother  was  engaged  in  introducing  into  this 
country  shortly  before  his  death. 

This,  in  m^  opinion,  is  mainly  duo  to  the  fact  that  a  source  of 
radiant  heat  of  low  intensity  but  of  largo  surface,  sending  out  its 
rays  at  various  angles,  heats  an  object  in  its  vicinity  very  much  mora 
than  is  the  case  with  a  smaller  source  of  radiant  hciit  of  greater 
intensity,  whoso  rays  strike  the  object  from  ono  direction  only,  not- 
withstanding that  both  sources  radiate  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 
Tbifl  ftction  is  illustrated  by  means  of  tho  two  dingrams  exhibited, 
Figs.  11  and  12,  which  represent  two  rooms,  the  one,  Fig,  12, 
heated  by  a  small  flame  of  high  intensity,  and  tho  other,  Fig.  11, 
by  ft  large  flarao  of  low  intensity,  both  radiating  the  same 
quantity  of  beat.  In  each  room  two  objects,  globes  or  spheres, 
are  represented,  the  one  close  to,  and  the  other  at  a  distance  from 
the  sonjce  of  heat.  The  object  in  the  one  room  near  to  the  source 
having  the  large  beating  surface  is  almost  enveloped  in  rays,  while 
that  in  tho  second  receives  rays  only  in  one  direction,  tho  former  there- 
fore being  much  more  heated  than  the  latter.  This  di£Ference  does  not 
occur  when  the  two  globes  at  a  distance  from  the  two  sources  of  heat 
tre  compared.  The  law  that  the  rays  of  heat  are  diminished  in  tlid 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  tho  distance  is  only  correct  as  regards 
small  but  intense  sources  of  heat,  whilst  the  decrease  of  radiant  heat 
takes  place  in  a  much  higher  pniportion,  in  the  case  of  hirge  sources 
of  heat  of  low  intensity.  This  clearly  proves  that  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  rooms  by  means  of  rtidiation,  it  is  important  that  the  heat 
should  bo  concentrated  in  an  intensely  hot  focus,  as  is  tho  case  in 
nature,  our  earth  being  warmed  in  this  way  by  tho  radiant  action  of 
the  sun. 

From  various  considerations  I  am  led  to  believe  that  tho  question 
of  sanitary  and  economical  warming  is  one  which  commands  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  this  country*  Not  many  years  ago  I  had  to  n  port 
to  my  own  Government  on  tbe  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  held  in 
this  city,  and  I  understand  that  a  Smoke  Abatement  Institution  has 
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mnoe  been  inangnratecL  Tbere  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
something  will  before  long  have  to  be  used  instead  of  the  present 
fireplace  with  its  smoky  chimney,  especially  now  tbat  people  are 
massed  together  in  enormous  cities  in  which  cleanliness  and  pore  air 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Under  these  oircnmstanoes  I  would 
venture  to  draw  the  attention  of  anthorities  in  sanitary  science  to  the 
method  of  warming  dwellings  to  which  I  haye  shortly  referred,  as 
resting  on  a  scientific  basis,  being  cleanly  and  easy  of  application, 
demanding  little  or  no  attention,  and  folfilling  all  sanitary  and 
economical  requirements,  and  finally  as  being  entirely  free  from  all 
dissociating  infiaences  owing  to  the  free  deyelopment  of  the  flame. 

[F.  &] 
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Sib  William  Thombon,  D.CX.  LL.B.  F.E.S.  MM.l 

Capillary  Attraction, 

Thi  heaviness  of  matter  had  been  known  for  as  many  thousand  years 
Sfl  men  and  philosophers  bad  lived  on  the  cyirth,  but  none  had 
BDspi.'cted  or  imagined,  before  Newton's  discovery  of  univereal  gravi- 
tation, that  heaviness  is  due  to  action  at  a  diBtance  between  two* 
portions  of  matter.  Elcetrieol  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  mag- 
Detio  attractions  and  repulsions,  had  been  familiar  to  naturalist  a  and 
philosophers  for  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Gilbert,  by  showing 
that  the  earth,  acting  as  a  great  nnagoet»  is  the  efficient  caneo  of  the 
compass  needle's  pointiog  to  the  north,  had  enlarged  people's  ideas 
regirding  the  distances  at  which  magnets  can  exert  sonsihlo  action. 
But  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had  BUggoated  that  heaviness  is  the 
resultant  of  mutual  attractions  between  all  parts  ctf  the  heavy  body 
and  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  it  had  not  entered  the  imagination  of 
man  to  conceive  that  difierent  portions  of  matter  at  the  earth's 
surface,  or  even  the  more  dignified  masses  called  the  heavenly 
bodies,  mutually  attract  one  antdher.  Newton  did  not  himself  give 
any  observational  or  exi>eriniental  proof  of  the  mutual  attraction 
between  any  two  bodies,  of  which  both  are  smaller  than  the  moon. 
The  smallest  case  of  gravitational  action  whicli  was  included  in  tho 
obaervational  foundation  of  his  theory,  was  that  of  the  moon  on  the 
wmters  of  the  ocean,  by  which  the  tides  are  produced ;  but  his 
induotive  conclusion  that  the  heaviness  of  a  piece  of  matter  at  the 
earth's  surface,  is  the  resultant  of  attractions  from  all  parts  of  tho 
earth  acting  in  inverse  pro[»ortion  to  squares  of  distances,  made  it 
highly  probable  that  pieces  of  matter  wUhin  a  few  feet  or  a  few  inches 
apart  attract  one  another  according  to  the  same  law  of  distance,  and 
Cavendish's  splendid  experiment  verifietl  this  conclusion.  But  now 
for  our  question  of  this  evening.  Does  this  attraction  between  any 
particle  of  matter  in  one  body  and  any  particle  of  matter  in  another 
continue  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  tho  distance,  when  tho 
distance  between  the  nearest  points  of  the  two  bodies  is  diminished  to 
an  inch  (Cavendish's  experiment  does  not  demonstrate  this,  but  makes 
it  very  probable),  or  to  a  centimetre,  or  to  tho  hundred-thousandth 
of  a  ooutimetre,  or  to  the  hundred-millionth  of  a  centimetre? 
Now  I  dip    my  finger   into   this   basin  of   water;  you   see  proved 
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a  force  of  attraction  between  the  finger  and  the  drop  hanging  from 
it,  and  between  the  matter  on  the  two  sides  of  any  horizontal  phme 
you  like  to  imagine  through  the  hanging  water.  These  foroes  are 
millions  of  times  greater  than  what  you  would  calculate  firom  the 
Newtonian  law,  on  the  supposition  that  water  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous. Hence  either  these  forces  of  attraction  must,  at  very  small 
distances,  increase  enormously  more  rapidly  than  according  to  the 
Newtonian  law,  or  the  substance  of  water  is  not  homogeneous.  We 
now  all  know  tiiat  it  is  not  homogeneous.  The  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation  is  not  surer  to  us  now  than  is  the  atomic  or  moleeultf 
theory  in  chemistry  and  physics ;  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  its  assertion 
of  hcterogeneousness  in  the  minute  structure  of  matter  apparently 
homogeneous  to  our  senses  and  to  our  most  delicate  direct  instrn- 
mental  tests.  Hence,  unless  we  find  heterogeneousness  and  the 
Newtonian  law  of  attraction  incapable  of  explaining  cohesion  and 
capillary  attraction,  we  are  not  forced  to  seek  the  explanation  in  a 
deviation  from  Newton's  law  of  gravitational  force.  In  a  little 
communication  to  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  twenty-four  yean 
ago,*  I  showed  that  heterogeneousness  does  suffice  to  account  for  any 
force  of  cohesion,  however  great,  provided  only  we  give  sufficiently 
great  density  to  the  molecules  in  the  heterogeneous  structure. 

Nothing  satisfactory,  however,  or  very  interesting  mechanically, 
seems  attainable  by  any  attempt  to  work  out  this  theory  without 
taking  into  account  the  molecular  motions  which  we  know  to  he 
inherent  in  matter,  and  to  constitute  its  heat.  But  so  far  as  the  main 
phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  are  concerned,  it  is  satisfiustory  to 
know  that  the  complete  molecular  theory  could  not  but  lead  to  the 
same  resultant  action  in  the  aggregate  as  if  water  and  the  solidf 
touching  it  were  each  utterly  homogeneous  to  infinite  minuteness,  and 
were  acted  on  by  mutual  forces  of  attraction  sufficiently  strong 
between  portions  of  matter  which  are  exceedingly  near  one  another, 
but  utterly  insensible  between  portions  of  matter  at  sensiUe 
distances.     This  idea  of  attraction  insensible  at  sensible  distancei 

S whatever  molecular  view  we  may  learn,  or  people  not  now  bom  miy 
earn  after  us,  to  account  for  the  innate  nature  of  the  action),  is  indeed 
the  key  to  the  theory  of  capillary  attraction,  and  it  is  to  Hawksheef 
that  we  owe  it.  Laplace  took  it  up  and  thoroughly  worked  it  out 
mathematically  in  a  very  admirable  manner.  One  part  of  the  theory 
which  he  left  defective — the  action  of  a  solid  upon  a  liquid,  and  the 
mutual  action  between  two  liquids — was  made  dynamically  perfect 
by  Gauss,  and  the  finishing  touch  to  the  mathematical  theory  wtf 
given  by  Neumann  in  stating  for  liquids  the  rule  corresponding  to 
Gauss's  rule  for  angles  of  contact  between  liquids  and  solids. 

Gauss,  expressing  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Laplace's  work) 
adopts  the  same  fundamental  assumption  of  attraction  sensible  only 

♦  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  April  21,  1862  (vol.  i?.> 
t  Royal  Society  Tranauctions,  1709-13. 
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lit  insensible  distances,  and,  whOe  proposing  as  cliief  object  to 
oonix)lote  tlie  part  c>f  tlie  theory  not  worked  out  bj  his  predecessor, 
treats  the  dynamical  problem  afresh  in  a  remarkably  improved 
manner,  by  founding  it  wholly  upon  tho  principle  of  what  wo  now 
call  potential  energy.  Thus,  thongh  the  formulas  in  which  lie 
expresses  mathematically  bis  ideas  are  scarcely  less  alarming  in 
appearance  than  those  of  Laplace,  it  is  very  easy  to  translate  thrm 
into  words  by  which  tbe  whole  theory  will  be  made  perfectly 
intelligible  to' persons  who  inmgino  themselves  incapable  of  under- 
standing sextuple  integrals.  Let  ug  place  ourselves  conveniently  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  gravity.  Take 
now  two  portions  of  water,  and  let  tbcm  be  shaped  over  a  certain 
area  of  each,  call  it  A  for  the  one,  and  B  for  the  other,  so  that  when 
put  together  they  will  fit  perfectly  thri>ughout  tbese  areas.  To  save 
all  trouble  iu  maiiipulating  the  supposed  pieces  of  water,  let  them 
becume  for  a  time  perfectly  rigid,  without,  however,  any  change  in 
their  mutual  attraction.  Bring  them  now  together  till  the  two 
surfaces  A  and  B  come  to  be  within  the  ono-hundrcd-thousaudth  of 
an  inch  apart,  that  is,  the  forty-thousandth  of  a  centimetre,  or 
250  micro^miilimetres  (about  half  the  wave-length  of  green  light). 
At  so  great  a  distance  the  attructton  is  quite  insensible :  wo  may  feel 
very  confident  that  it  ili iters,  by  but  a  small  percentage,  frtim  the 
ex<iiedingly  small  force  of  attraction  which  w^e  should  calculate  for  it 
mocording  to  the  Newtonian  law,  on  the  suppnsition  nf  perfect 
iiniformity  of  density  in  each  of  the  attracting  bodies.  Well-known 
phenomena  of  bubbles,  and  of  watery  films  wetting  solids,  make  it 
quite  certain  that  tho  molecular  attraction  does  not  become  seusible 
until  the  distance  is  much  less  than  250  micro-millimetres.  From 
the  consideration  of  such  phenomena  Quincke  (Pogg*  Anm,  18 69) 
csaxne  to  tho  conclusion  that  tlio  molecular  attraction  does  become 
06nsible  at  distances  of  about  50  micro-millimetres.  His  conclusion 
is  strikingly  confirnKHi  by  the  very  important  discovery  of  KeiiiLdd 
and  Ruck*jr*  that  the  black  him,  always  formed  before  an  undisturbed 
soap  bubble  breaks,  has  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  thickness  of 
about  11  or  12  micro-millimetres.  The  abrupt  commencement,  and 
the  permanent  stability,  of  the  black  film  demouBtrate  a  proposition  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  molecular  theory : — The  tension  of  the 
film,  which  is  sensibly  constant  when  tho  thickness  exceetls  50  micro- 
millimetres,  diminishes  to  a  minimum,  and  begins  to  increase  again 
when  tho  tbieknoss  is  diminished  to  10  micro-millimetres*  It  seems 
not  possible  to  explain  this  fact  by  any  imaginable  law  of  force 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  film  supposed  homogeneous^  and 
wo  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  depends  upon  molecular 
heterogeneousness.  When  the  homogeneous  molar  theory  is  thus 
disproved  by  observation,  and  its  assumption  of  a  law  of  attraction 
augmenting  more  rapidly  than  acc4>rding  to  the  Newtonian  law  when 
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the  distanoe  bocomes  less  ihtm  50  micro-millimetree  is  proved  to  be 
insufficient,  may  we  aot  go  ftirtber  and  Bay  that  it  is  nnneceBBary  to 
assume  any  deyiatioD   from   the  Newtonian  law  of  force  T&ryiiig_ 
inversely  as   the  sqnare   of    the    dif^tanoe    oontinnonely   from  tZJfH 
millionth  of  a  micro-mil Hmotre  to  the  distance  of  the  remotest  star  at^ 
remotest  piece  of  matter  in   the  universe;  and,  until  we  see  how 
gravity  itself  is  to  be  explained,  as  Newton  and  Faraday  thongbt  it 
mnat  be  explained,  by  some  continuoug  action  of  intervening  or  sm- 
rounding   matter,  may  we   not   be   temporarily  satisfied    to   explain 
capillary  attraction  merely  as    Newtonian   attraction  jntcusifial  in 
virtue  of  intensely   dense  molecules  movable  among  one  anutheTj 
of  which  the  aggregate  constitutes  a  mass  of  liquid  oc  solid. 

But  now  for  the  present,  and  for  the  rest  of  this  evening,  let  08 
dismiss  all  idea  of  molecular  theory,  and  think  of  the  molar  thdc<rj 
pure  and  simple,  of  Laplace  and  Gauss.  Returning  to  our  two  pieoef 
of  rigid) ficd  water  left  at  a  distance  of  250  micro- millimetres  froiii^ 
one  another.  Holding  them  in  my  two  hands,  I  let  them  <^i^jfl 
nearer  and  nearer  until  they  touch  all  along  the  surfaces  A  and  B^B 
They  begin  to  attract  one  another  with  a  force  which  may  be  scarcely 
BeoBible  to  my  hands  when  their  distance  apart  is  50  micro- 
millimetres,  or  oven  as  little  as  10  micro-miHimetros ;  but  which 
certainly  becomes  sensible  when  the  distance  becomes  one  micro- 
millimetrej  or  the  fraction  of  a  micro- millimetre ;  and  enonnoufl, 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  kilogrammes'  weight,  before  they  come 
into  absolute  contact.  I  am  supposing  the  area  of  each  of  thd 
opposed  surfaces  to  bo  a  few  s«iuare  centimetres.  To  fix  the  ideas, 
1  shall  suppose  it  to  be  exactly  thirty  B<pftre  centimetres.  If  my 
sense  of  force  were  sufficiently  metrical  I  should  find  that  the  work 
done  by  the  attraction  of  the  rigidified  pieces  of  water  in  pulling  my 
two  hands  together  was  just  about  4. J  centime tie-grammeB.  Th« 
force  to  do  this  work,  if  it  had  been  uniform  throaghoufc  the  space  of 
60  micro-millimetres  (five-millionths  of  a  centimetre)  must  have  been 
900,000  grammes  weight,  that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  a  ton,  Bnt 
in  reality  it  is  done  by  a  force  increasing  from  something  very  small 
at  the  distance  of  50  micro -milHmetres  to  some  unknown  greatest 
amount.  It  may  reach  a  maximum  before  absolute  oontact,  and  then 
begin  to  diminish,  or  it  may  increase  and  increase  up  to  conttict,  ^ 
cannot  tell  which.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  of  variation  of  tlw 
force^  it  is  certain  that  throughout  a  small  part  of  the  distance  it  is 
considerably  more  than  one  ton.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  enormously 
more  than  one  ton,  to  mako  np  the  ascertaine*!  amount  of  work  of  4\ 
,  centimetre-grarames  performeti  iu  a  space  of  50  mJcro-millimetreSp 

Eut  now  let  us  vary  the  circumstances  a  little.  I  take  the  two 
pieces  of  rigidified  water,  and  bring  them  to  touch  at  a  pair  of 
corresponding  points  in  the  borders  of  the  two  anrfaces  A  and  B, 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  surfaces  wide  asunder  (see  Fig.  1)*  Tbr> 
work  done  on  my  hands  in  this  proceeding  is  infinitesimal.  Ni»»i 
without  at  all  altering  the  law  of  attractive  foroe,  lot  a  minute  film 
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of  the  rigidified  water  beoomo  fluid  all  over  eaoh  of  the  surfftcea 
A  and  B ;  you  boo  exactly  wlmt  takes  place.  Tbo  pieces  of  matter 
I  hold  in  my  hands  arc  not  the  snpiTOSctl  pieces  of  rigidifiod  water. 
They  are  glass,  with  the  gnrfacos  A-  and  B  thoroughly  cleaned  aad 
wetted  all  over  each  with  a  thin  film  of  water*  What  you  now  see 
taking  place  is  the  aatno  a»  what  would  take  place  if  thitigs  were 
exactly  according  to  our  idoal  supposition.  Imagine,  therefore,  that 
these  are  really  two  pieces  of  water,  all  rigid,  eicopt  the  thin  film 
on  each  of  the  surfaces  A  and  B,  which  are  to  bo  put  together, 
llemcmber  also  that  tho  Hojal  Institution,  in  which  wg  are  met,  has 


FiG.  1. 


been,  for  the  occasion,  transported  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  so  that 
wo  are  not  troublotl  in  any  way  by  gravity.  You  see  we  are  not 
troubled  by  any  trickliog  down  of  thoee  liquid  films — but  I  mugt 
not  say  down,  wo  have  no  up  and  down  here.  You  see  the  litjuid 
Elm  does  not  trickle  al^ntg  these  surfaces  kjvrardjs  the  tf&ble,  at  least 
you  must  imagmo  that  it  drnm  not  do  so.  I  now  turn  ono  or  both  of 
tlieee  pieces  of  matter  till  they  are  bo  nearly  in  contact  all  over  the 
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surfaces  A  and  B,  that  the  whole  interstice  becomes  filled  with  water. 
My  metrical  sense  of  tonch  tells  me  that  exactly  4^  centimetre- 
grammes  of  work  has  again  been  done ;  this  time,  however,  not  by  a 
very  great  force,  through  a  space  of  less  than  60  micro-millimetres, 
but  by  a  very  gentle  force  acting  throughout  the  large  space  of  the 
turning  or  folding-together  motion  which  you  have  seen,  and  now 
see  again.  We  know,  in  fact,  by  the  elementary  principle  of  w(A 
done  in  a  conservatiye  system,  that  the  work  done  in  die  first  cue 
of  letting  the  two  bodies  come  together  directly,  and  in  the  second 
case  of  letting  them  come  together  by  first  bringing  two  points  into 
contact  and  then  folding  them  together,  must  be  the  same,  and  my 
metrical  sense  of  touch  has  merely  told  me  in  this  particnlir 
cense  what  wo  all  know  theoretically  must  be  true  in  every  case 
of  proceeding  by  diflferent  ways  to  the  same  end  from  the  same 
beginning. 

Now  in  this  second  way  we  have,  in  performing  the  folding 
motion,  allowed  the  water  surface  to  become  less  by  60  square 
centimetres.  It  is  easily  seen  that,  provided  the  radius  of  curvature 
in  every  part  of  the  surface  exceeds  one  or  two  hundred  times  the 
extent  of  distance  to  which  the  molecular  attraction  is  sensible,  or,  u 
we  may  say  practically,  provided  the  radius  of  curvature  is  every- 
where greater  than  5000  micro-millimetres  (that  is,  the  two-hundredih 
of  a  millimetre),  we  should  have  obtained  this  amount  of  work  with 
the  same  diminution  of  water-surface,  however  performed.  Henoe 
our  result  is  that  we  have  found  4-5/60  (or  8/40)  of  a  centimetre- 
gramme  of  work  per  square  centimetre  of  diminution  of  sui&oe. 
This  is  precisely  the  result  we  should  have  had  if  the  water  had  been 
absolutely  deprived  of  the  attractive  force  between  water  and  water, 
and  its  whole  surface  had  been  coated  over  with  an  infinitely  thin 
contractile  film  possessing  a  uniform  contractile  force  of  8/40  of  i 
gramme  weight,  or  75  milligrammes,  per  lineal  centimetre. 

It  is  now  convenient  to  keep  to  our  ideal  film,  and  give  op 
thinking  of  what,  according  to  our  present  capacity  for  imagining 
molecular  action,  is  the  more  real  thing — namely,  the  mutual 
attraction  between  the  different  portions  of  the  liquid.  But  do  not,  I 
entreat  you,  fall  into  the  paradoxical  habit  of  thinking  of  the  surfiioe 
film  as  other  than  an  ideal  way  of  stating  the  resultant  effect  of 
mutual  attraction  between  the  different  portions  of  the  fluid.  Look, 
now,  at  one  of  the  pieces  of  water  ideally  rigidified,  or,  if  you  please, 
at  the  two  pieces  put  together  to  make  one.  Eemember  we  are  it 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  What  will  take  place  if  this  piece  of  matter 
resting  in  the  air  before  you  suddenly  ceases  to  be  rigid  ?  Imagine 
it,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  enclosed  in  a  film  everywhere  tending  to 
contract  with  a  force  equal  to  8/40  of  a  gramme  or  75  milligrammes 
weight  per  lineal  centimetre.  This  contractile  film  will  olearij 
press  most  where  the  convexity  is  greatest.  A  very  elementary  piece 
of  mathematics  tells  us  that  on  the  rigid  convex  surface  which  yoo 
see,  the  amount  of  its  pressure  per  square  centimetre  will  be  fonnJ 
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by  multiplying  the  sum  •  of  the  cnrvattires  in  two  mutually-perpen- 
dioulw  nonnal  eeetions,  by  the  amouut  of  the  force  per  lineal  canti- 
metre.  In  any  placo  where  the  surface  is  concave  the  effect  of  the 
gnrface  tension  is  to  auck  outwards — that  is  to  Bay,  in  matbematical 
ImngUAge,  to  ciort  negative  pressure  inwariis.  Now,  suppose  in  aa 
instant  the  rigidity  to  be  annulled,  and  the  piece  of  glass  which  you 
see,  still  undistnrhed  by  gravity,  to  become  water.  The  iiistantaneoua 
effect  of  these  unequal  pressures  over  its  surface  TviU  ho  to  sot  it 
in  motion.  If  it  were  a  perfect  fluid  it  would  go  on  vihmting  for 
ever  with  wildly-irregular  vibrations,  starting  from  so  rude  an  initial 
shape  as  this  which  I  bohl  in  my  hand,  Wator^  as  any  other  liquid, 
is  in  reality  viscous,  and  therofore  the  vibrations  will  gradually 
subside,  and  the  piece  of  matter  will  oomo  to  rest  in  a  spherical 
figure,  slightly  warmed  as  tho  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  forces 
of  mutual  attraction  by  which  it  was  set  in  motion  from  the  initial 
shape.  The  work  done  by  tliese  forces  during  the  change  of  the 
body  from  any  one  shape  to  any  other  is  in  simple  proportion  to  the 
dimlnQtion  of  tho  whole  suiface  area ;  and  tho  configuration  of 
equilibrium,  when  tliero  is  no  disturbance  from  gravity »  or  from 
any  other  solid  or  liquid  huily,  is  tho  figure  in  whidi  the  surface 
area  is  the  smallest  possible  that  can  enclose  the  given  bulk  of 
matter. 

I  have  calculated  the  period  of  vibration  of  a  sphere  of  water  f 
^a  dew*drop  I)  and  find  it  to  bo  \  a?,  where  a  is  the  radius  measured 
111  centimetres  J  thus— 


For  a  radius  of  }  cm.  the  period  Is  ^  secoud. 
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The  dynamics  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  a  single  liquid  is  concerned, 
is  absolutely  comprised  in  the  mathematics  without  symbols  which  I 
have  put  before  yon.  Twenty  pages  covered  with  sextuple  integrals 
cjould  toll  ufi  no  more. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  considerod  mutual  attraction  between  the 
parts  of  two  portions  of  one  and  the  same  liqutd^water  for  instance. 
Consider,  now,  two  different  kinds  of  liquid :  for  instance,  water  and 
carbon  disulphide  (which»  for  brevity,  I  shall  call  sulphide)*  Deal 
with  them  exactly  as  we  dealt  with  the  two  pieces  of  water.    X  need 


*  This  sum  for  brerlty  1  honoc?fortli  call  almpljr  **  the  curvature  of  the  surface  ** 
at  any  \^AuL 

t  '8te  paper  by  Lord  Rjiyleigh  in  Proceedings  of  tho  Boyd  Society,  Na  196, 
May  6,  1870. 
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not  go  through  tho  whole  pro(x«B  again ;  the  rcsiilt  is  obTious. 
Thirty  times  the  exceea  of  the  gum  of  the  Burf ace- tensions  of  the  two 
liquids  separately,  aboYO  the  t^^nsion  of  the  interface  between  them, 
18  equal  to  the  work  done  in  letting  the  two  bodies  come  togctbcr 
directly  over  the  snppoded  area  of  thirty  square  centimetres.  Eenm 
the  inter/acial  tetmcm  per  unit  area  of  the  interface  tV  equal  io  th§ 
excess  of  the  sum  of  the  mrface-tetmons  of  the  two  liquids  separalelp^ 
alKive  the  uforh  dom  in  letting  the  two  bodies  cofne  together  directly  so  (u 
to  meet  in  a  unit  area  of  each.  In  Iho  parti cuhkr  case  of  two  smiiUr 
bodies  coming  together  into  perfect  contact,  the  interfacial  tension 
must  bo  zero,  and  therefore  the  work  done  in  letting  them 
together  over  a  unit  area  must  be  exactly  equal  to  twice  the  soi^ioft- 
tension  ;  which  is  the  case  we  first  conBidered. 

If  the  work  done  btjtween  two  different  liquids  in  letting 
come  together  over  a  small  area,  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  sor&oe- 
tensions,  the  intt^rfacial  tunsion  is  negative*  The  result  is  an 
iBstantaneous  puckering  of  the  interface,  as  the  commencement  of 
diffusion  and  tho  well-known  process  of  continued  inter-diffusioa 
follows. 

Consider  next  the  mutual  attraction  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid. 
Choose  any  particular  area  of  tho  solid,  and  let  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  be  prolimiuai'ily  shaped  to  fit  it*     Let  now  tbe 
liquid,  kept  for  the  moment  rigid,  Im  allowed  to  come  into  contact 
over  this  area  with  tlie  solid*    The  amount  by  which  the  work  dcii6 
per  unit  ai'ca  of  contact  falls  short  of  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid 
is  equikl  to  the  intei-fnciQl  tension  of  the  liquid.     If  the  work  done  per 
unit  area  is  exactly  equal  to  the  free-surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  tta 
interfaeial  tenBion  is  zero.     In  this  case  tho  eui-face  of  the  liquid  wbcn 
in  equilibrium  at  the  place  of  meeting  of  liquid  and  soMd  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  solid.     The  angle  between  the  free  gur- 
faces  of  liquid  and  solid  is  acute  or  obtuse  according  as  the  interfaciil 
tension  is  poBitive  or  negative ;  its  cosine  being  equal  to  the  intc^ 
facial   tension  divided   by   the   free-surf  ace    tension.     The   greafceit 
possible  value  the  intoi*lacial  tension  can  have  is  clearly  the  fiw 
surface  tension,  and  it  reaches  this  limiting  value  only  in  the,  not 
purely  static,  case  of  a  liquid  resting  on  a  solid  of  high  thermal  coo- 
ductivity,  kept  at  a  temJ^e^aturo  greatly  above  the  boiling-iKiinl  of 
the  liquid  ;  as  in  the  well-known  phenomena  to  which  attention  W 
been  called  by  Leidenfrost  and  Boutigny.     There  is  no  such  limit  to 
tho  ftbsoluto  value  of  the  interfaeial  tension  when  negative,  but  it* 
absolute  value  must  be  leas  than  that  of  tho  free-surface  tcuaioD  to 
admit  of  equilibrium  at  a  line  of  separation  between  liquid  and  fioU- 
If  minus  the  interfaeial  tension  is  exactly  equal  to  the  free-suifioA 
tension,  the  angle  between  the  free  surfaces  at  the  line  of  separatMA 
is  exactly  180.     If  minus  tho  interfaeial  tension  exceeds  the  ftcf- 
surface  tension,  tho  liquid  runs  all  over  tho  solid,  as,  for  instaa«i 
water  ovei  a  glass  plate  which  has  been  very  perfectly  cleansed.  ^ 
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for  a  moment  we  leAve  tLa  centre  of  the  earthy  and  Biipposo  onrsolves 
anywhere  else  in  or  on  the  earth,  we  find  the  liquid  rtinning  np, 

Iagiainst  gravity,  in  a  thin  film  over  the  npper  part  of  the  contiiining 
TiMsel,  and  leaving  the  interface  at  an  angle  of  180  '  hotweoii  the  free 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  the  surface  of  the  film  adhering  to  the  solid 
above  the  bounding  lino  of  the  free  liquid  surface.  This  is  the  case 
of  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  or  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  glass 
of  any  shape,  provided  the  surface  of  the  glass  be  very  perfectly 
olfianfiodt 

When  two  liquids  which  do  not  mingle,  thut  is  to  say,  two  liquids 
of  which  the  intorfacial  tension  is  positive,  are  placed  in  contact  and 
left  to  themselves  undisturbed  by  gravity  (in  our  favourite  Laboratory 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth  suppose),  after  performing  vibrations  sub- 

ifiidiiig  in  virtue  of  viscosity^  the  compound  mass  will  come  to  rest,  in 
ft  configuration  oonaiBting  of  two  intersecting  segments  of  spherical 
murfaGes  constituting  the  outer  boundary  of  the  two  portions  of  liquid, 
.  and  a  third  segment  of  spherical  snrfaco  through  their  intersection 
constituting  the  interface  between  the  two  liquids.  These  three 
Bpherical  surfaces  meet  at  the  same  angles  as  three  balancing  forces 
in  a  plane  whose  magnitudes  are  respectively  the  surfiice  tensions  of 
the  outer  surfaces  of  the  two  liquids  and  the  tension  of  their  interface. 
\  Figs.  2  to  5  (pp.  492,  4:93)  illustrate  these  configurations  in  the  case  of 
^  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  water  for  several  difierent  proportions  of 
thd  volnmes  of  the  two  liquids.  (In  the  figures  the  dark  shading 
leproients  water  in  each  case.)  When  the  volume  of  each  liquid  is 
given,  and  the  angles  of  meeting  of  the  three  surfaces  are  known, 
the  problem  of  describing  the  three  Bphorical  surfaces  is  clearly 
determinate.     It  is  an  interesting  enough  geometrical  problem. 

K  wo  now  for  a  moment  leave  our  gravitationlosa  lalwratory,  and, 
itetnndng  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Hoyal  Institution,  bring  our  two 
innnmifi  of  liquid  into  contact^  as  I  now  do  in  this  glass  bottle,  we  have 
the  one  liquid  fioating  upon  the  other,  and  the  form  assumed  by  the 
floating  liquid  may  be  learned,  for  several  different  cases,  from  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  these  bottles  and  glass  beakers,  and  shown  on 
an  enlarged  scale  in  these  two  diagrams  (Figs.  6  to  8»  p.  494) ;  which 
represent  bisulphide  of  carbon  fluating  on  the  surface  of  sulphate  of 
Einc,  and  in  this  case  (Fig.  8)  the  bisalpbide  of  carbon  drop  is  of 
nearly  the  maximum  size  capable  of  floating.  Here  is  the  bottle 
whose  contents  are  represented  in  Fig.  8^  and  we  shall  fiud  that  a 
▼ery  slight  vertical  diaturbanee  serves  to  submerge  the  mass  of  hi- 
solphide  of  carbon.  There  now  it  has  simk,  and  we  shall  End  when 
its  vibrations  have  ceased  tliat  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  taken  the 
;  form  of  a  large  sphere  supported  within  the  sulpha  to  of  zinc.  Now, 
remembering  that  we  are  again  at  the  ecutre  of  the  earth,  and  that 
gravity  does  not  hinder  us,  suppose  the  glass  matter  of  the  bottle 
Budilonly  to  become  liquid  sulphate  of  ziinc»  this  mass  would  become 
a  compound  sphere  like  the  one  shown  oo  that  diagram  (Fig.  B),  and 
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would  have  a  radius  of  about  8  contimotrcs.  If  it  wore  salphato  of 
zinc  alone,  and  of  this  magnitude,  its  period  of  vibration  wonld  be 
abont  5^  Beconds. 

Fig.  6, 
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Fig.  9  b1iow6  a  drop  of  sulphate  of  sine  flimting  on  a  wine^g 
of  biftulphide  of  CArbon. 

In  ob&erving  the  phenomena  of  two  liquids  in  contact,  I  havofm 
it  very  convenient  to  use  sulphate  of  zinc  (which  I  find,  by  n 
ment,  has  the  mme  free-surface  tension  as  water)  and  bisulphide  i 
carbon  ;  as  these  liquids  do  not  mix  when  brought  togeiher,  and,  f 
a  Bhort  time  at  least,  there  is  no  chemical  intttraction  between  1 
AIko,  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  made  to  have  a  density  less  tli 
eqiml  to,  or  greater  than,  that  of  the  bisulpljido,  and  the  bisrj; 
may  bo  colon rM  to  a  more  or  less  deep  purple  tint  by  io«linc^  m 
©uablee  us  caaily  to  observe  drope  of  any  one  of  these  HquidB  < 
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other.  In  the  three  bottles  now  before  you  the  cleur  liquid  is  sul- 
phatG  of  zinc — in  one  bottle  it  has  a  density  lesB  tbaii,  in  aiiotber 
equal  to,  and  in  the  tbiid  greater  thnn^  tbu  donsitj  of  the  sulpbido 
— and  you  gee  how,  by  means  of  the  cob>iirecl  sulphide,  all  the  pbe- 
nomeiia  of  drops  resting  upon  or  fltwitiiig  within  a  liquid  into  which 
they  do  not  diffuse  may  be  observed,  and,  under  suitable  arrangoinentfl, 
quantitatively  estimatLcL 

When  a  liquid  under  the  in^ucnce  of  gravity  ia  supported  by 
ft  solid,  it  takes  a  contigurfttion  in  whieh  the  difference  of  curvature 
of  the   free  surface   at  different   levels   is  equal  to   the  difference 


FiQ,  9. 
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of  levels  divided  by  the  surface  tension  reckrmed  in  terms  of  weight 
of  umt  bulk  of  the  liquid  as  unity ;  and  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid 
leaves  the  free  stirfaeo  of  the  solid  at  the  angle  whosi*  cosine 
is,  fts  stated  above,  equal  to  the  interfacial  tension  divided  by  the  frce- 
0iirfaeo  tension,  or  at  an  angle  of  180^  in  any  case  in  which  minus  the 
interfaeial  tensitm  exceeds  the  free-surface  tension.  The  snrfooe 
equation  of  equilibrium  and  the  boundary  conditions  thus  stated 
in  words,  suffice  fully  to  detormino  the  configuration  when  the  volume 
Vol.  XL     (No,  80.)  2  k 
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of  iho  liquid  and  the  shape  and  dimensioiis  of  the  aolid  are  gifen. 
When  I  say  determine,  I  do  not  mean  anambiguotifily.  There 
may  of  course  be  a  multiplicity  of  solutiona  of  the  problem ;  ai, 
for  instance,  when  the  solid  presents  seTeral  hollows  in  which, 
or  projections  hanging  from  which,  portions  of  the  li^^uid,  or  ia 
Of  hanging  from  any  one  of  which  the  whole  liquid,  may  rest 

When  the  solid  is  symmetrical  round  a  yertical  axis,  the  figon 
assumed  by  the  liquid  is  that  of  a  Bgare  of  revolation,  and  its  form  k 
determined  by  the  equation  given  above  in  words.  A  genernl 
solution  of  this  problem  by  the  methods  of  the  diffcTential  9nd 
integral  calculus  tninscends  the  powers  of  mathematical  analysis, 
bat  the  following  simple  graphiail  method  of  working  out  wbit 
constitates  mathematically  a  complete  solution,  occurred  to  me  a  groAt 
many  years  ago. 

Draw  a  line  to  represent  the  axis  of  the  surfo^se  of  revolatioiL 
This  line  is  Ycrtical  in  the  realisation  now  to  be  given,  and  it  or  ^J 
lino  parallel  to  it  will  be  called  vurtical  in  the  drawing,  and  any  liM 
perpoiidieuliir  to  it  will  be  called  horizon taL  The  distance  betws^ 
any  two  horizontal  lines  in  the  drawing  will  bo  called  dijftnm 
of  leveh, 

Tbrtmgh  any  point,  N,  of  the  axis  draw  a  line,  N  P,  cutting  it  •* 
any  angle.  With  any  point,  O,  as  centre  on  the  line  N  P,  describe  i 
very  small  circular  arc  through  P  P',  and  let  N'  be  the  point  in  whici 
the  line  of  O  P*  cuts  the  axis.  Meatjure  N  P,  N'  F,  and  the  diflferBnw 
of  levels  between  P  and  P'.  Denoting  this  last  by  ^,  and  taking  a  ^ 
a  linear  parameter,  calculate  the  value  of 


Va>^OP^NP     N'P7 


Take  this  length  on  the  compasses,  and  putting  the  pencil  point 
at  P\  place  the  other  point  at  O'  on  the  line  P'N',  and  viUi 
O'  as  coutro,  describo  a  gmidl  arc,  P'  V\  Continue  the  proc«« 
according  to  the  same  rule,  and  the  sncoessive  very  smaU  tree 
so  drawn  will  constitute  a  curved  line,  which  is  tho  geneiatmg 
line  of  the  surface  of  revolution  inclosing  the  liquid,  acoordinj 
to  the  conditions  of  tho  special  ease  treated. 

This  method  of  solving  the  capilkry  equation  for  enrfaces  of  m^ 
lution  remained  unused  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  nnfcil  » 
1874  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  John  Perry  (now  Prof«0tf 
of  Mechanics  at  tlie  City  and  Guilds  Institute),  who  was  ^ 
attending  the  Natural  Philosophy  Laboratory  of  Glasgow  Univeniij" 
He  worked  out  the  problem  with  great  perseverance  and  abilil^* 
and  the  result  of  his  labours  was  a  series  of  skilfully  exeeofeiil 
drawings  reprosentiDg  a  large  variety  of  cases  of  the  capiUny 
surfaces  of  revolntion.  These  drawings,  which  are  most  ingtrndtii 
and  valuable^  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prepare  for  publication,  W 
the  most  characteristic  of  thom  have  boon  reproduced  on  an  esiuf^ 
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do  not  Fepresent  real  capillary  surfaces —but  these  matliematical 
extensioiifl  of  the  problem,  wbile  moet  intercstiDg  and  metructivo,  are 
fitieb  as  cannot  be  adc^quatelj  treated  in  the  time  now  at  mj  disposal. 
In  these  other  diagrams,  however  (Figs,  13  to  28),  we  have 
certain  portions  of  the  cuttcs  taken  to  nepreaent  real  capillary 
surfaces  shown  in  section.  In  Fig.  13  a  solid  sphere  is  ehowii  in 
four  difiei-ent  positions  in  contact  with  a  mercurj  surface  ;  and  again, 
in  Fig-  14  we  have  a  section  of  the  form  assumed  by  mercury  resting 

Fta.  la 


M^reur/  in  cuiitnct  with  iK>liil  «[jbvrt 


Fia.  IL 


Sectional  viev  af  circular  V*grooTe  coDiaiaiag  mercurj. 


in  a  circular  V-proovo.  Figs,  15  to  28  (pp.  500-502)  show  wjitcr- 
sarfaccB  under  different  comlitiouH  as  to  capillarity;  tho  settle  of  tho 
drawings  for  each  set  of  figures  is  shown  by  a  line  tho  length  of 
which  represents  1  cuutimetro  ;  the  dotted  horizontal  lines  indicate 
the  positions  of  the  free  water-loveL  The  drawings  are  sufficiently 
explicit  to  require  no  furtlier  refcronco  here  save  the  remark  that 
water  is  reprL^st^nted  by  tho  lighter  shading,  and  MoUd  by  the  dai*ken 

We  havtj  lK^eu  thinking  of  our  pieces  of  rigidiliud  water  a^  lie- 
coming  suddenly  liijuefioi],  and  eencoivitig  thvni  inclosed  within  ideal 
CM>Dtractile  films  ;  I  have  here  an  arrangement  by  which  I  can  exhibit 
on  an  enlarged  scale  a  pendant  ib-op^  incluBod  nut  in  an  ideal  film, 
Ijnt  in  a  reed  film  of  thin  sheet  indiarubber.  The  ajipamtua  which 
yuu  see  here  suspended  from  the  roof  is  a  stout  metal  ring  of  60 
centimetres  diameter,  with  its  aperture  closed  hy  a  sheet  of  india^ 
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rubber  tied  to  it  all  round,  stretched  nniformly  in  all  directions,  and 
as  tightly  as  could  be  done  without  special  apparatus  for  stretching 
it  and  binding  it  to  the  ring  when  stretched. 

Fig.  27. 


Section  of  the  air-bubble  in  a  level  tube  filled  with  water,  and  bent  so  that  itf  aiif 
is  part  of  a  circle  of  large  radius ;  scale  is  represented  in  Fig.  28. 

Fig.  28. 


Represents  a  length  of  one  centimetre  for  Figs.  24-27. 

I  now  pour  in  water,  and  wo  find  the  flexible  bottom  assuming 
very  much  the  same  shape  as  the  drop  which  you  saw  hanging  from 
my  finger  after  it  had  been  dipped  into  and  remoyed  from  the  yessel 
of  water  (see  Fig.  16).  I  continue  to  pour  in  more  water,  and  the 
form  changes  gradually  and  slowly,  preserving  meanwhile  the  general 
form  of  a  drop  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  until,  when  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  has  been  poured  in,  a  sudden  change  takes  place. 
The  sudden  change  corresponds  to  the  breaking  away  of  a  real  drop 
of  water  from,  for  example,  the  mouth  of  a  tea-urn,  when  the  stop- 
cock is  so  nearly  closed  that  a  ycry  slow  dropping  takes  place.  The 
drop  in  the  indiarubber  bag,  howeyer,  docs  not  fall  away,  because 
the  tension  of  the  indiarubber  increases  enormously  when  the  india- 
rubber  is  stretched,  llie  tension  of  the  real  film  at  the  surface  of 
a  drop  of  water  remains  constant,  howeyer  much  the  surface  is 
stretched,  and  therefore  the  drop  breaks  away  instantly  when  enough 
of  water  has  been  supplied  from  above  to  feed  the  drop  to  tike 
greatest  volume  that  can  hang  from  the  particular  size  of  tube  which 
is  used. 
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I  now  put  this  siphon  into  action,  gradnally  drawing  off  some  of 
the  water,  and  we  find  the  drop  gradnally  diminishes  until  a  sadden 
change  again  occurs  and  it  assumes  the  form  we  ohserred  (Fig.  16) 
when  I  first  poured  in  the  water.  I  instantly  stop  the  action  of  the 
siphon,  and  we  now  find  that  the  great  drop  has  two  possible  forms 
of  stable  equilibrium,  with  an  unstable  form  intermediate  between 
them.  Here  is  an  experimental  proof  of  this  statement.  With  the 
drop  in  its  higher  stable  form  I  cause  it  to  vibrate  so  as  alternately 
to  decrease  and  increase  the  axial  length,  and  you  see  that  when  the 
vibrations  are  such  as  to  cause  the  increase  of  length  to  reach  a 
certain  limit  there  is  a  sudden  change  to  the  lower  stable  form,  and 
we  may  now  leave  the  mass  performing  small  vibrations  about  that 
lower  form.  I  now  increase  these  small  vibrations,  and  we  see  that, 
whenever,  in  one  of  the  upward  (increasing)  vibrations,  the  contrac- 
tion of  axial  length  reaches  the  limit  alr^y  referred  to,  there  is 
again  a  sudden  change,  which  I  promote  by  gently  lifting  with  my 
hands,  and  the  mass  assumes  the  higher  stable  form,  and  we  have  it 
again  performing  small  vibrations  about  this  form. 

The  two  positions  of  stable  equilibrium,  and  the  one  of  unstable 
intermediate  between  them,  is  a  curious  peculiarity  of  the  hydrostatic 
problem  presented  by  the  water  supported  by  indiarubber  in  the 
manner  of  the  experiment. 


I  have  here  a  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  (Figs.  29  and  80) 
by  which,  with  proper  optical  aids,  such  as  a  catbotumoUir  and  a 
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microscope,  we  can  make  the  necessary  measnrements  on  real  drops 
of  water  or  other  liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Talues 
of  the  capillary  constants.  For  stahility  the  drop  hanging  from  the 
open  tube  should  be  just  less  than  a  hemisphere,  bat  for  conyenienoe 
it  is  shown,  as  in  tibe  enlarged  drawing  of  the  nozzle  (Fig.  30), 

Fig.  30. 


exactly  hemispherical.  By  means  of  the  siphon  the  difference  of 
levels,  h,  between  the  free  level  surface  of  the  water  in  ihe  vessel  to 
which  the  nozzle  is  attached,  and  the  lowest  point  in  the  drop 
hanging  from  the  nozzle,  may  be  varied,  and  corresponding  measme- 
ments  taken  of  h  and  of  r,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  drop  at  its 
lowest  point.  This  measurement  of  the  curvature  of  the  drop  is 
easily  made  with  somewhat  close  accuracy,  by  known  microscopic 
methods.  The  surface-tension  T  of  the  liquid  is  calculated  from  the 
radius,  r,  and  the  observed  difference  of  levels,  A,  as  follows  : — 

2T      , 

for  example,  if  the  liquid  taken  bo  water,  with  a  free-surface  tensioD 
of  75  milligrammes  per  centimetre,  and  r  =  '  05  cm.,  h  is  equal  to 
3  centimetres. 

Many  experiments  may  be  devised  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
surface-tension  when  two  liquids,  of  which  the  surface-tensions  are 
widely  different,  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  Thus  we 
may  place  on  the  surface  of  a  thin  layer  of  water,  wetting  uniformlj 
the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  or  tray,  a  drop  of  alcohol  or  ether,  and 
so  cause  the  surface-tension  of  the  liquid  layer  to  become  smaller  in 
the  region  covered  by  the  alcohol  or  ether.  On  the  other  hand,  ton 
a  surface-layer  of  alcohol  largely  diluted  with  water  we  may  arrange 
to  withdraw  part  of  the  alcohol  at  one  particular  place  by  promoting 
its  rapid  evaporation,  and  thereby  increase  the  surface-tension  of  tlif 
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liquid  layer  in  tliat  region  by  diminiBMng  tlio  peFcentago  of  alcohol 
which  it  contains. 

In  this  shallow  tray*  the  bottom  of  which  is  of  ground  glasfl 
festing  on  white  paper,  so  as  to  make  the  phenomena  to  be  exhibited 
more  eafrily  Tisibloj  thero  is  a  thin  layer  of  water  coloured  deep  blue 
with  auiliiie ;  now,  when  I  place  on  the  water-Burface  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  from  this  fine  pipette^  observe  the  ofiect  of 
bringing  the  alcohol-aurfaoe,  with  a  surface-tonsion  of  only  25 '6 
dynes  per  lineal  centimetre,  into  contact  with  the  water-aurface, 
which  has  a  tension  of  75  dynes  per  lineal  centimetre.  See  how  the 
water  pulls  back,  as  it  were,  all  round  the  alcohol,  forming  a  circular 
ridge  Burrounding  a  hollow,  or  small  crater,  which  gradually  widens 
ftud  deepens  until  tbo  glass  plato  is  actually  laid  bare  in  the  c-entre, 
and  the  liquid  is  heaped  up  in  a  circular  ridge  around  it.  Similarly, 
when  I  paint  with  a  brush  a  streak  of  alcohol  across  the  tray,  we 
find  the  water  drawing  back  on  each  side  from  tbo  portion  of  the  tray 
touched  with  the  brush.  Now,  when  I  inclino  the  glass  tray,  it  is 
most  interesting  to  observe  how  the  coloured  water  with  its  slight 
admixture  of  alcohol  flows  down  the  incline— first  in  isolated  drops, 
afterwards  joining  together  into  narrow  continuous  streams. 

These  and  other  well-known  phenomena,  including  that  interesting 
one,  **  tears  of  strong  wine,"  were  described  and  explained  in  a 
papor  **  On  Certain  Curious  Motions  Observable  on  the  Surfaces 
of  Wino  and  other  Alcoholic  Liquors,"  by  my  brother,  Prof.  James 
Thomson,  road  before  Section  A  of  the  British  Association  at  the 
Qlasgow  meeting  of  1855. 

I  find  that  a  solution  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
shows  the  '^  tears  ^*  readily  and  well,  but  that  they  cannot  at  all  be 
produced  if  the  percentage  of  alcohol  is  considerably  smaller  or 
considerably  greater  than  25.  In  two  of  those  bottles  the  coloured 
flolation  contains  respectively  1  per  cent,  and  dO  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  in  them  you  see  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  **  tears  " ;  but 
when  I  take  this  third  bottle,  in  which  the  coloured  liquid  contains 
25  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  operate  upon  it,  you  Bee-^there— tbo 
"  tears  "  begin  to  form  at  once.  I  first  incline  and  rotate  tbo  bottle 
so  as  to  wet  its  inner  surface  with  the  liquid,  and  then,  leaving  it 
quite  still,  I  remove  the  stopper,  and  withdraw  by  means  of  this 
paper  tnbe  the  mixture  of  air  and  alcoholic  vapour  from  the  bottlo 
and  allow  fresh  air  to  take  its  place.  In  this  way  I  i>romoto  the 
evaporation  of  alcohol  from  all  liquid  surfaces  ivitbin  the  bottle,  and 
where  the  liquid  is  in  tbo  form  of  a  thin  film  it  very  spotnlily  loses 
a  great  part  of  its  alcohol.  Hence  the  surface-tension  of  tbo  thin  film 
of  liquid  on  the  interior  wall  of  the  bottle  comes  to  have  a  greater  and 
greater  value  than  tbo  surface-tension  of  the  mass  of  liquid  in  the 
bottfjm,  and  where  these  two  liquid  surfaces,  having  different  surface- 
tensions,  come  together  wo  have  the  phouomeua  ot  **  tears/'  There, 
as  I  hasten  the  evaporation,  you  see  the  horizontal  ring  rising  up  tbe 
side  of  the  bottle,  and  afterwards  collecting  into  drops  which  slip 
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down  the  side  and  giro  a  fringe-like  appearance  to  tbe  space  throngli 
wliich  tho  rising  ring  has  passed* 

These  phenomena  may  also  be  observed  by  nsiDg^  instead  of 
alcohol,  ether,  which  bag  a  aurfaoe-tension  equal  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  alcoboL  In  using  ether,  however,  ^is  very  curioui 
effect  may  be  seen**  X  dip  the  brash  iuto  tho  ether,  and  hold  it 
near  to  but  not  touching  the  water-surface.  Now  I  see  a  hollow 
formed,  which  becomes  more  or  less  deep  according  as  the  brush  is 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  normal  water  8ur£&oe,  and  it  follows  the 
brush  about  as  I  move  it  so. 

Here  is  an   experiment  showing  the  effect  of  heat  on  surface- 
tension.     Over  a  portion  of  this  tin  plate  there  is  a  thin  layer  of 
resin.     I  ky  the  tin  plate  on  this  hot  copper  cylinder,  and  we  at 
flee  the  fiuid  resiu  drawing  bnck  from  the  portion  of  the  tin 
directly  over  the  end  of  the  heated  copper  cylinder,  and  leaving 
circular  space  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  plate  almost  clear  of 
Bhowing  bow  very  much  the  surfM^e-tension  of  hot  resin  is  leas  thin 
that  of  cold  rosin. 
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of  Clerk-Maxwell's  article  on  *'  Capillary  Attraction  '*  m  the  niutl 
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ninth 
edition  of  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  **  do  not  contain  terms 
depending  on  the  mutual  action  between  the  two  liquids,  and  the 
concluding  expression  (10),  and  the  last  small  print  paragraph  of  the 
ptige  are  wholly  vitiated  by  this  omission.  Tho  paragraph  inmiedi- 
ately  following  equation  (10)  is  as  follows 

"  If  this  quantity  is  positive,  tho  surface  of  contact  will  tend  to 
contract,  and  the  liquids  will  remain  distinct.  If,  however, 
were  negative,  the  displacement  of  the  liquids  which  tends  to  enlar] 
the  surface  of  conttiet  would  be  aided  by  the  molecular  forces,  so 
the  liquids,  if  not  kept  separate  by  gravity,  would  become  thoroi 
mixed.  No  instance,  however,  of  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  hxis  heen 
discovered,  for  those  liquids  which  mix  of  themselves  do  so  by 
the  process  of  diffusion,  which  is  a  molecular  motion,  and  not  by  th« 
spontaneous  puckering  and  replication  of  the  boundary  surface 
as  would  be  the  case  if  T  were  negative." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  is  not  correct;  but  that  on  the 
contrary  there  is  this  *'  puckering  '*  as  the  vertf  heifinjnn^  of  diffusioa. 
What  I  have  given  in  the  lecture  as  reported  in  the  text  above  seems 
to  TUG  tlio  right  view  of  the  case  as  regards  diffusion  in  relatiott 
to  interfacial  tension 

It  may  aUo  be  remarked  that  Clerk-Maxwell,  in  the  largo  prii 
panigmph  of  p,  59,  preceding  equation  (1),  and  in  his  appHcatiou 
tho  term  potential  energy  to  E  in  the    small    print,  dusigtiated  i 
enefijif  what  is  in  reality  exhaustion  of  energy  or  negative  energy'; 
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and  the  same  inadvertence  renders  the  small  print  paragraph  on  p.  60 
very  obscure.  The  curious  and  interesting  statement  at  the  top  of 
the  second  column  of  p.  68,  regarding  a  drop  of  carbon  disulphide  in 
contact  with  a  drop  of  water  in  a  capillary  tube  would  constitute  a 
perpetual  motion  if  it  were  true  for  a  tube  not  first  wetted  with  water 
through  part  of  its  bore — " ...  if  a  drop  of  water  and  a  drop  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  be  placed  in  contact  in  a  horizontal  capillary 
tube,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  will  chase  the  water  along  the  tube." 

Additional  Note  of  June  5,  1886. — I  have  carefidly  tried  the 
experiment  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  have  not  found 
the  alleged  motion. 

[W.  T.] 
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PltOFKSaOR  JOEN   MiLLAB   ThOITBON,  F.C.S. 

Sutpended  OrystallUation* 

Thb  pheBomena  attending  the  ordinary  solntion  of  metallic  Gilts 
in  water  haye  been  bo  often  and  ably  brought  before  the  oonsiden^ 
Hon  of  this  audience,  that  I  have  determined  to  confine  myself  this 
evening  to  certain  considerations  relating  to  the  formation  of  and  do- 
position  from  so-called  supcrsatnrated  fiolutiona  of  these  salts.  At  the 
same  time  it  ia  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  one  or  two  pomta 
connected  with  the  ordinary  eoliition  of  a  Bait  in  water,  wkich  1  maj 
enumerate  as  follows* 

The  Bolnbility  of  a  salt  in  water  depends : 

(a)  On  the  mass  of  salt  preBonted  to  the  water  for  BolntioD,  and 
the  state  of  aggregation  in  which  that  mass  may  be  at  the  tiiuo  of 
solution. 

{b)  The  temperatm-e  at  which  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  carried 
ont ;  rise  in  temperature  generally  producing  an  increase  in  the 
solubility  of  the  salt,  although  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  thii 
rule, 

(e)  Each  salt  has  its  own  definite  rate  or  amonnt  of  solubiltt^; 
some  being  extremely  soluble,  as  calcium  chloride  or  sodium  acetito ; 
others  having  a  ybtj  low  amount  of  solubility,  as  calcium  sulphate* 

(d)  On  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solution  containing  large  quaotitiaf 
of  salt,  a  deposition  of  the  salt  takes  place,  which  deposition  i&  kaoim 
under  the  term  "  crystallisatioii." 

Certain  salts^  howcTer,  which  generally  present  abnormal  pheDO- 
mena  in  their  solution  show  no  tendency  to  be  deposited  from  thiir 
solutions  on  cooling,  providod  such  solutiouB  are  kept  ooTered  frm 
the  access  of  the  outside  air.  Such  solutions  are  said  to  haye  heoam 
BUpereaturated. 

TMfl  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  one  which  will  engage  oC 
attention* 

It  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes.  (1)  That  which  occuw  ^ 
the  prestiuce  of  the  undissolved  salt;  and  (2)  That  >vhich  occnKia 
the  absence  of  the  undissolved  salt ;  this  latter  class  being  the  od* 
we  shall  examine. 

Glanbcjr's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda)  affords  a  very  good  example  of  tk* 
If  the  crystallised  Bulphate  be  added  to  boiling  water  in  a  flaski  as  W 
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M  it  is  difldolved  tlie  water  will  take  up  noafly  twioo  its  weight  of 
Bait.  If  tkis  salutiou  be  now  allowed  to  cool  in  an  open  Teasel  an 
abundant  deposition  of  crystals  will  take  place,  as  tlie  water  when 
coM  wiU  only  dissdvo  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  crystallised 
inlpbftto.  Bat  if  the  flask  bo  tightly  corked  or  stoppered  with  cotton 
wool  whilst  the  solution  ia  boiling,  it  may  bo  kept  for  several  days 
without  crystallising,  although  moved  about  from  placo  to  place.  On 
withdrawing  tho  plug,  however^  the  air  on  outering  the  flask  will  pro- 
duce a  slight  disturbance  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  from  that 
point  beautiful  prismatic  crystals  shoot  through  the  solution  until  tho 
whole  has  become  perfectly  solid. 

It  i&  not  necessary  in  preparing  such  solutions  that  the  flask  be 
closed  oomplctoly  with  a  stopper,  as  we  And  that  plugging  the  neck 
with  cotton  wool  cxorciaefl  the  same  effect  in  preserving  tho  solution, 
and  that  the  air  which  enters  the  flask  during  tlie  cooling  becomes 
thoroughly  deprived  of  its  crystallising  influencej  evidently  under- 
going a  filtering  process.  A  very  good  instance  of  the  inability  of 
filtered  air  to  start  crystallisation  is  aflbrded  by  a  solution  of  alum 
eaturated  at  194~  F.,  and  allowed  to  eool  in  a  flask  stoppered  with 
C3otton  wool  in  the  manner  previously  described.  On  withdrawiiig 
the  plug  of  cotton  wool  the  crystallisation,  which  in  this  case  takes  a 
much  longer  time  to  commence  than  with  the  sulphate  of  soda,  will 
be  seen  beginning  at  Yarious  points  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
will  spread  slowly  from  tbese,  octahedral  crystals  of  alum  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  length  being  built  up  in  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  evident  from  these  two  experiments  that  the  cause  of  this 
euddeu  crystallisation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
air  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  solution ;  but  that  it  is  not  due 
to  the  action  of  the  air  alone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the 
flask  plugged  with  cotton  wool  must  enter  during  the  cooUng,  and 
that  therefore  the  action  of  the  cotton  by  Altering  the  air  in  some 
way  deprives  it  of  its  active  property* 

But  it  will  bo  fraund  that  there  are  other  moans  of  destroying  this 
mctivity  without  filtering  the  air  through  cotton  wool.  Thus,  if  the 
flolution  of  sodium  sulphate  containing  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
crystallised  salt  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  cork,  fur- 
nished with  two  tubes  plugged  with  cotton  wool ;  on  removal  of  the 
cotton  plugs  air  may  be  blown  from  tho  lungs  through  tho  longer 
tube  without  causing  tho  crystallisation,  apparently  from  the  fact  t£at 
the  air  has  been  deprived  of  the  nucleus  which  induces  the  crystallisation 
by  passage  through  the  lungs.  On  blowing  air,  however,  from  a 
bellows,  after  a  few  strokes  tho  solution  will  be  found  to  solidify 
aljBost  instantaneously. 

The  earliest  ideas  concerning  this  sudden  solidifleation  were 
natnxally  those  which  supposed  that  the  mere  entrance  of  air  into  tho 
flask  npOQ  opening  it  started  the  cry s tall isation.  The  late  Dr.  Graham, 
and  Professor  Thomas  Thomson,  hold  this  view ;  and  the  former  of 
these  chemists  carried  out  a  considerable  series  of  investigatioEs  on  tho 
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austion  of  different  gases  in  determining  the  crystalliBation.  These 
ideas  were  followed  by  tlie  statement  of  Ziz,  that  not  only  air  but 
also  solids  weni  capable  of  acting  as  nuclei  when  dry^  hut  that 
when  wot,  or  boiled  with  the  solution^  or  placed  in  it  when  hot 
and  allowed  to  cool  at  the  same  time  with  it,  they  lost  their  effect. 
TLo  activity  of  air,  however,  as  in  itself  a  nnclens,  has  been  snh- 
8e<iucntly  shown  by  Lowel  to  be  incorrect ;  but  at  tlie  same  time 
he  admits  that  solid  bodies  after  exposure  to  air  become  active. 

In  1851  two  chemists,  Selmi  and  Goskynski,  introdnoed  the 
explanation  that  dry  air  is  active  by  virtue  of  its  getting  rid  of  tb6 
water  at  the  snrfiiee,  thus  producing  small  crystals  ivhich  continiie 
the  actioD.  This  seems  to  bo  a  repetition  of  the  theory  propounded 
by  Gay  Lussac,  who  held  that  tho  air  absorbed  at  the  surface 
precipitated  a  portion  of  the  salt  in  the  same  way  that  one  ali 
precipitates  another,  and  that  this  deposition  continued  the  crystal- 
lising  action.  By  an  elaborate  series  of  iu vest igat ions,  conducted 
in  1866,  and  also  during  later  years,  the  French  savants,  MM- 
Gemez  and  YiolettOj  came  to  the  oonclusion  that  there  is  only 
one  naclous  for  a  supersaturated  solution,  and  that  is  a  crystal 
of  the  body  itself;  also  indicating  in  certain  experiments  that 
substances  which  possess  the  same  crystalline  fi>rm  and  chemical 
structure  may  be  found  active  to  supersaturated  solutions  of  eaeh 
other.  They  have  conclusively  shown  at  the  same  time  thit 
heated  or  washed  air,  or  bodies  of  different  constitution  but  chemi* 
caUy  clean,  remain  perfectly  inactive  as  regards  their  Bupei-satorated 
solutions* 

That  disruption  of  the  solution  may  take  place  without  causiog 
crystallisation  when  the  body  added  is  perfectly  clean  may  be 
easily  shown  by  carefully  removing  tho  cotton  plug  from  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate  containing  only  two-thirds  its  weight  of  cryatila 
On  introducing  a  perfectly  clean  platinum  wire  no  cryatalliea^oa  tt 
induced,  but  on  removing  the  wire  and  touching  it  with  a  aubstaDOa 
which  has  not  previously  been  rendered  chemically  clean,  and  oo 
again  introducing  it  in  the  flask,  the  moment  it  touches  the  liqdd 
crystallisation  is  at  onea  induced. 

This  question  of  the  nuclear  action  of  substances  upon  Iheee 
solutions  has  received  eonsidorahle  attention  from  English  chemiit^ 
most  notably  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Professor  LiversidgOi  and 
Professor  Grenfell,  all  of  whom  have  conducted  elaborate  reaeaielMl 
on  the  subject,  leading,  however,  to  different  conclusions  with  eicb 
investigator.  The  arguments  held  by  Tomlinson  are  strongly  in 
support  of  some  physical  cause  for  the  phenomenon,  and  that  tb 
result  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  substances  poasefisiog 
no  chemical  relations  to  the  solutions  experimented  on.  Prolbssar 
Liversidgo,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tried  the  actiou  of  sever^  fio^ 
staneoB  with  the  most  careful  precautions,  that  their  addition  to  ^ 
solutions  should  be  effected  without  contamination  from,  or  aooesi  fit 
the  external  air  to  the  flask  during  the  experiments.     The  result  d 
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hiB  inqniries,  so  far  as  the  BubstaticoB  ho  has  oxpcrimaDted  with  are 
conoemed,  confirms  those  of  Gemoz,  and  limits  the  number  of  hcHliea 
capable  of  acting  as  Eiiclei  within  very  narrow  limits.  In  fact*  he 
concludes  that  the  only  hody  capable  of  causing  the  crystallisation  of 
flueh  solutions  is  a  crystal  of  the  substance  iteelf,  of  exactly  the  same 
composition  as  it  possesses  when  in  a  state  of  supersaturatioE.  Thus 
Glauber's  salt,  which  exists  in  a  supersaturated  solution,  combined 
with  10  parts  of  water,  will  only  crystallise  by  the  addition  of  a 
crystal  of  the  substance  also  contnining  10  parts  of  water,  and  is 
perfectly  inactive  to  crystals  of  the  same  salt  which  contain  7  pro- 
portions of  water,  or  those  which  are  anhydrous* 

As  it  is  almost  impoBsible  to  conceive  that  our  atmosphere  is 
laden  with  minuto  particles  of  tho  many  dilTerent  metallic  salts 
which  we  are  ac/|uaifited  with,  some  hesitation  in  accepting  such  a 
limited  explanation  may  be  excusable;  but  when  we  consider  that  it 
has  been  shown  by  Br.  Angus  Smith  and  others  that  the  air,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  is  filled  with  small 
particles,  more  especially  of  Glauber's  salt,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
solutions  of  this  body  at  least  crystalline  at  once  on  tho  removal  of 
the  filtering  medium.  Awl  the  probability  of  the  explanation  may  bo 
further  strength onod  by  tho  fact  that  those  solutions  when  opened 
in  the  still  air  of  country  places  may  retain  their  liquid  condition  for 
considerable  lengths  of  time. 

At  the  iamo  time  the  limit  fixed  by  Profeesor  Liversidge  may 
appear  a  somewhat  narrow  one,  and  experiments  made  some  time  ago 
and  published  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  ' 
(May  187 i*,  and  September  1882),  have  confirmed  a  few  experiments 
^rst  indicated  by  Gernez,  and  go  a  considerable  lengtli  in  showing 
that  bodies  posBesBing  not  only  the  same  crystalline  form  but  an 
identical  chemical  structure  are  active  nuclei  in  causing  tlio 
crystallisation  tif  supersaturattd  6<-dutions. 

In  these  oxperiments  two  methods  for  the  addition  of  the  nuclei 
intended  to  excite  crystallisation  wcro  adopted.  The  first  of  thof>e 
consisted  of  a  flask  and  bulb  tube,  the  supersaturated  solution  of  tho 
salt  to  be  experimented  on  being  placed  in  the  iaak,  whilst  the  small 
bulb  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  bofly  intended  to  act  as  nucleus. 
The  solution  in  the  bulb  having  been  thoroughly  boiled,  tho  tube  is 
stoppered  with  cotton  wool  and  then  introduced  through  the  centre 
of  a  second  cotton  ping  into  tho  neck  of  tho  fiask*  llie  contents  of 
tiie  flask  are  now  heated,  the  contents  of  the  buJb  receiving  a  second 
warming  from  the  steam  rising  from  the  solution  in  the  flat^k.  The 
flanks  so  prepared  are  then  allowed  to  stand  tilt  perfot^tly  cold  before 
performing  an  experiment.  When  it  was  desired  to  perform  an 
experiment  tho  solution  of  tho  htdj  intended  as  nuclous  contained 
in  the  bulb  tube  is  fii'j^t  cryntallisad  by  toiiching  with  a  platinum 
Wire,  or  preferably  by  introducing  a  crystal  of  tho  salt  contained 
in  the  bulb.  Crystallisation  having  thus  taken  place  in  the  bulb, 
I  A'lid  the  crystal  added  having  become  enclosed  in  the  fresh  deposit. 
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the  bnlb  is  lowered  into  the  liqtiid  oontained  in  the  flask  and  allowed 
to  remain  there  for  some  time  to  show  that  the  distorbanoe  produced 
by  its  introduction  into  the  flnid  does  not  excite  crystallisation.  The 
bnlb  is  finally  lightly  broken  under  the  fluid  and  the  result  observed. 
Bulbs  also  containing  water,  pieces  of  washed  glass,  &&,  may  be 
broken  under  the  supersaturated  solutions,  to  show  that  the  dis- 
ruption produced  on  breaking  does  not  excite  crystallisation. 

A  second  method  which  may  be  employed  for  the  introduction 
of  nuclei  is  that  introduced  by  Professor  Liversidge.*  This  consistB 
of  a  siphon  tube,  in  which  crystallisation  is  induced  in  the  fint 
limb  and  allowed  gradually  to  pass  over  the  bend  and  down  to  the 
point  of  the  second  limb. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  many  experiments  on 
the  action  of  isomorphous  and  also  of  dissimilar  substances  on 
supersaturated  solutions  of  each  other. 

IsoMOBPHors  Sulphates  on  Maonesiuh  Sulphate. 


Sobfltanc<>  In  mint  ion. 

SnbflUnoc  added. 

Refiult. 

RemATka. 

Mg80,.7H,0  ..      .. 

ZnR0,.7H,0 
NiS0,.7H,0 

Active  .. 
>»       •• 

(  CryBtalliflation  induced  it 
I      once,  the  crystali  fa* 
1       ing  long  needles. 
(  Crystallisation  induced  i^ 

*t          ••      •• 

CoSO,.7H,0 

»»       •• 

)      ter  some  time,  the  cni- 

>» 

FeS0,.7H,0 

»> 

1  tals  forming  attached  tv 
\     the  nucleus. 

»»          ••      •• 

MgS0,.7H,0        .. 

»> 

/  Crystallisation  induced  a^ 

>»          •  •      •  • 

NiSO,.GH,0 

»» 

tor  some  time,  the  fl* 

»»          ••      •• 

FeSO,.a:H,0 

11 

tals  attached  to  the  M- 

»»          •  •      •  • 

CoSO^-zHjO 

11 

cleus     generally   baa? 
truncated  needier 

Dissimilar  Bodies  on  Magnesium  Sulphate. 


MgS0,.7H,0..      .. 

MgK^S0,)..6H,0 

Inactive. 

n            ••       •• 

Na,8O,.10HaO     .. 

»» 

tt              ••        •• 

Na,S,0,.5H,0      .. 

}} 

>»                 •  •         •  • 

NaCl      

I) 

11 

Glass     

»» 

Isomobphous  Salts  on  Sodium  Sulphate. 


Na,SO,.10H.O 


Na2ScO,.10H,O   .. 
NajCrO^-lOHjO   .. 


Active   .. 


Crystallisation  immedii^ 
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SabtUnce  in  lolation. 


SabsUnoe  added. 


B«sali. 


Bemuka. 


Na^4.10H,O 


MgS0..7H,0 

NajSeO^ 

Na,8,0,-5H,0     . 
Na,HPO,.10H,O. 

KCI       

NaCl 

KCIO, 

NaI.4H,0     ..      . 
Glass     ..      ..      . 


Inactive. 


Chrome  Alum  and  Iron  Alum  on  CJommon  Alum. 


A1K(80,V12H,0. 


CrK(S0,\.12H,0 
FeK(S0J^12H,0 


Active 


'  The  chrome  alum  solution 
was  prepared  by  satu- 
rating at  70°.  and  then 
allowing  it  to  crystallise 
in  the  bulb  tube. 


Bodies  of  thb  same  form  or  belonging  to  the  same  system,  but  not 

SIMILARLT  CONSTITUTED  ON  AlUM. 


AlK(SO0rl2H,O. 


NaCl  (cubes) 
FeS,  (cubes) 
Fe,04  (octahedra) 


Inactive. 


Hydro-disodio  Phosphate  and  Htdro-disodic  Arsenate. 


K»,HP0,.12H,0 


Na,HAsO,.12H,0 


CrystiiUisation    immediate 
and  very  rapid. 


When  two  salts  which  are  not  isomorphons  are  in  a  snporsatnratod 
fiolution  together  a  separation  of  one  or  other  of  the  salts  may  be 
effooted  within  certain  limits.  Thns  in  a  miztoro  of  sodimn  sul- 
phate and  nickel  sulphate,  the  former  may  be  crystallised  by 
touching  with  a  crystal  of  the  salt,  and  in  allowing  the  mixture  to 
remain  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes  the  liquor  containing  the  nickel 
sulphate  may  be  entirely  poured  ofif  from  the  crystals  of  sodium 
sulphate. 

A  similar  phenomenon  may  be  seen  by  preparing  in  a  long  glass 
cylinder  two  supersaturated  solutions  one  above  the  other,  the  lower 
one  being  sodium  thiosulpliato  dissolved  in  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, the  upper  one  sodium  acetate  dissolved  in  a  quarter  its  weight 
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of  water.  When  the  wbolo  has  cooled  down  under  a  stopper  of 
cotton  woo)  a  orjsta.!  of  Bodinm  thiosnlphate  may  be  introduced ;  thig 
will  pass  through  the  acetate  eolation  without  solidifying  it,  bat 
will  canse  the  immediate  solidification  of  the  thiosnlphate  aolntion. 

The  following  phenomena  may  be  seen  in  experimentB  carried 
out  on  mixtures  of  dissimilar  salts, 

A.  When  the  mixture  consists  of  two  salts  which  ar©  not  iso- 
morphous. 

(1)  Sadden  crystallisation  m^j  take  place^  gradnally  spreading 
through  the  solution  on  the  addition  of  a  nnclous,  causing  a  deposi- 
tion of  the  body  belonging  to  the  nucleus  only. 

(2)  That  when  suilden  crystallisation  takes  place,  causing  tlio 
deposition  of  both  salts,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  the  salt  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  nucleus. 

(3)  That  the  nucleus  may  remain  growing  slowly  in  the  solutiaiii 
becoming  increased  by  a  deposition  of  the  salt  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  nucleus, 

B,  When  tho  mixture  consists  of  two  isomorphons  salts, 

(1)  Sudden  crystallisation  may  occur,  giving  a  deposition  of  both 
salts,  apparently  in  the  proportious  in  which  they  exist  in  solution. 

(2)  That  when  slow  crystallisation  takes  place,  the  nuckos 
increases  by  a  deposition  of  the  least  soluble  salt,  showing  tbat  in 
mixed  suji^r saturated  solutions  a  gradation  of  phenomena  may  be 
experienced,  passiug  from  those  shown  in  the  crystallisation  of  a  troo 
supersaturated  solution  to  those  shown  in  the  crystallisation  of  an 
ordinary  saturated  solutiou. 

Passing  from  the  action  of  nuclei  on  supersaturated  solutioufi  of 
mixtures  of  dissimilar  salts,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  action  of 
tho  different  constituents  on  supersaturated  solutions  of  double  ealti. 
Tho  followiDg  table  gives  the  results  of  certain  experiments  witli 
such  double  salts  : — 


:* 


Sal«t4noc  in  solntton. 


Nucleufl  idded. 


Rcinlt. 


HgCl^(NH,C]^3H,0 


HgBr^NH,Br)^3H,0 


HgUKI), 


A1K(S0,>,,T2H,0    .. 
NaNH,HAiiO,,4n,0 


HgC-1,  (prismfltic) 

EgCI^  (ilGpoaited  from   hot 

solution). 

NH^Cl ..      .. 

HgBr*   (depodtod     in     the 

coUf). 
HgBr,  (f!eposited  from  hot 

solution  J. 

CNHJBr       

Hgl,    (needle-ehaped   crys- 

taU). 

KI  ..      , 

AU(SO,),l8HtO         ,,      .. 

K(80^    .,      ,.      

Ka,HA90,,12H,0       ..      .. 
(KHj,HAs04.Aq,      ..      .. 


Active, 

Both  active  and  i 

active, 
Inactiva 
Active. 

Both  active  niitl  i^ 

octive. 
Inaetive. 
Aettve. 

Ituvctive, 
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From  these  experimenta  it  will  be  eeen  that  in  tlie  case  of  tho 
double  Biilts  formed  by  the  halogen  acids,  cortain  of  the  corapoDont 
salts  are  capable  of  inducing  crystallisation,  but  m  tho  case  of  the 
Baits  formed  from  aeids  of  higher  basicity  tlio  component  salts  are 
incapable  of  causing  that  particular  disruption  of  tho  solution. 

Having  now  treated  this  question  ejpe  rim  on  tally,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  examine  it  shortly  from  a  tiieoretical  point  of  view  to 
see  if  any  explanation  may  bo  otFored  at  least  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  theae  sudden  changes  from  liquid  to  solid. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  a  complete  answer 
to  the  questions — 

(a)  What  fully  takes  place  when  a  salt  dissolves  7 

{h)  Why  some  salts  always  separate  out  when  their  hot  solutions 
tjre  cooled :  and  conversely  why  certain  ones  remain  dissolved  under 
the  same  oonditiona  V 

In  order  that  a  salt  may  dissolve  in  water  we  must  suppose  some 
attraction  between  the  molecules  of  the  salt  undergoing  solution,  and 
the  molocnloa  of  the  water.  With  most  salts,  the  power  of  tho  water 
to  dissolve  them  is  increased  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  this  rise 
in  temperature  means  increase  in  the  active  movement  of  tho  water 
and  the  salt  molecules,  and  therefore  greater  facility  for  them  to 
oome  near  enough  to  one  another  for  their  mutual  attractions  to  be 
exerted. 

Then  why  do  not  all  eolts  dissolfe  more  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water?  all  do  not  do  bo,  as  yon  Lave  seen  in  my  diagram  during 
lecture.  This  leads  na  to  folluwing  up  the  completion  of  tbis 
attraction  ;  namely,  the  combination  of  the  water  and  the  salt  molecules 
which  I  have  allnded  to  in  my  lecture  under  tho  term  hydration. 

We  must  suppose  that  some  hydrates  exist  at  a  higher  temperature 
th&n  others,  and  tbis  is  borne  ont  by  experiment.  In  the  cose  of  salts 
whose  hydrates  exist  only  at  the  lower  temperatures,  the  effect  of 
raising  the  temperature  would  be  merely  to  increase  the  vibratory 
movements  and  so  shake  asunder  the  water  and  salt  molecules,  tho 
dehydrated  salt  naturally  soparating  out,  and  therefore  wo  could  not 
expect  more  to  go  into  solution  by  merely  heating  the  liquid. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point.  We  must  rcraomber  that  tbero 
exists  a  stroug  attraction  between  the  individual  molecules  which 
oompose  the  salt.  Taking  tben  tbo  case  of  a  solt-liiio  potassium 
chlorate,  which  in  tho  solid  state  contains  no  water  attacbod  to  it. 
We  dissolve  it  in  hoi  water,  and  on  cooling,  much  of  the  salt  sepa- 
ratees out.  We  can  suppose  that  tho  attraction  of  the  water  for  tbe 
salt  and  the  active  movement  produced  by  tho  rise  in  tempcraturo 
overcome  this  attraction  of  salt  molecule  for  salt  molecule,  but  as  the 
solution  cook,  this  exorcises  its  full  force,  and  crystallisation  ensues. 

Now,  taking  the  instances  where  tho  salt  remains  in  solution 
even  after  cocdiug,  bnt  in  much  larger  quantities  tban  can  bo  obtainod 
by  treating  the  solid  salt  with  water  at  that  temperature  ;  this  boing 
whfti  I  have  called  **  suspended  crystallisation ." 
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Let  as  consider  the  case  of  sodiom  snlphate  as  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  instance.  Yon  have  seen  a  large  yolmne  of  that  salt 
suddenly  solidify  on  tiie  introduction  of  the  proper  nnclens.  Now 
why  did  not  that  salt  behave  like  the  potassium  chlorate  instead 
of  remaining  in  solution  in  the  liquid  after  cooling  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mcper-saturated  solution  is  merely 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  so.  If  it  be  the  case,  we  can  suppose  that  the  molecules  cf  the 
salt  and  water  are  prevented  from  arranging  themselves  in  their 
normal  order  and  proportions,  and  so  there  is  a  kind  of  strain 
throughout  the  liquid.  This  can  only  be  overcome  by  something 
which  will  disturb  the  molecules  sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary rearrangement. 

Taking  the  instance  of  the  suspended  solidification  of  water  cooled 
below  its  freezing  point ;  we  know  that  only  the  disruptive  efi^t  of 
shaking  is  required ;  but  with  sodium  sulphate  in  water  and  many 
others,  no  amount  of  shaking,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sufficient.  Some 
stronger  force  is  required  ;  this  stronger  force  is  found  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present  only  in  the  attraction  for  the  salt  of  the  body  itself^ 
or  of  some  substance  having  the  same  crystalline  form  and  a  similar 
chemical  composition,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

I  say  advisedly  at  present,  because  in  my  opinion  it  has  not  yet 
oeen  conclusively  proved,  that  no  form  of  what  we  should  call  simply 
mechanical  disturbance  may  not  bring  about  sudden  crystallisation  in 
these  so-called  supersaturated  solutions.  Indeed,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing experiment  which  seems  to  foreshadow  such  a  possibility.  By 
dropping  a  single  carefully  washed  crystal  of  alum  into  a  super- 
saturated solution  of  that  salt,  we  notice  a  very  interesting  phenomenon. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  solution  is  covered  with  small  crystals 
separated  by  definite  and  considerable  intervals,  and  it  appears 
as  if  the  mere  mechanical  disturbance  produced  by  the  first  crystal 
attracting  to  itself  similar  molecules,  had  caused  the  union  of 
other  molecules  to  form  crystals  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  liqmd. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  very  interesting  case,  which  if  studied  with  othtf 
similar  instances  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  caases  of  such 
crystallisation.  If  we  suppose  that  the  salt  exists  in  solution  as  a 
hydrate,  that  is,  in  actual  combination  with  water,  we  can  imagine  that 
each  individual  molecule  of  the  hydrate  attracts  each  other  one,  ami 
is  attracted  by  it  equally ;  so  if  one  molecule  were  to  move  towards 
another,  it  would  be  restrained  by  its  neighbour,  and  that  in  its  torn 
by  those  near  it,  and  so  a  state  of  equilibrium  would  come  about 
However,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  salt  in  solution,  the 
same  cause,  namely,  the  attraction  of  similar  molecules,  appeals 
always  to  render  the  equilibrium  unstable. 

[J.  M.  T.] 
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Sib  Johk  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P,  D.C.L,  LL.D.  F.R.S,  M.EZ 

The  Forms  of  Seedllnfjs :  the  causes  to  which  theij  are  due. 

Sib  Johk  Lubbock  oommenced  the  leeturo  witli  some  general  remarks 
on  tlie  innumerable  types  of  foliagG  among  tuuture  plants  and  the 
%VLSfM  to  which  we  might  rofor  their  varieuB  forms,  tlio  breadth  of 
ome  juid  narrowncga  of  others,  the  dilferences  of  position,  tbe  dif- 
ferenoes  of  length  in  conifers,  &C.  He  said  that  these  considerations 
had  led  bim  to  study  the  cotyledons  or  first  leaves  of  seedlings. 
Cotyledons  do  nut  present  such  extreme  differences  as  leaves ;  nover- 
thelegfl,  tbey  afford  a  very  wide  range.  Some  are  broad,  some  narrow, 
some  are  long,  some  short,  some  are  stalked,  some  sessile,  stjme 
lobod,  some  evi:n  bifid  or  trifid,  At  first  sight,  tliose  differeiiees  seem 
interminable,  and  it  might  appear  liopolesa  to  attempt  to  explain  them* 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  hovvovcT,  pointed  outj  as  regards  many  species, 
iiiklng  especially  the  commonest  plants,  such  as  the  familiar  mustard 
and  cress,  tbe  beoch,  sycamoro,  pink,  chick  weed,  &e,,  the  conditioos 
of  their  formation  and  growth,  and  it  is  beantifiil  to  see  the  various 
reoeouB  to  which  the  differences  are  duo,  gradually  uiifulding  them- 
selyos ;  the  same  result  being  sometimes  brougbt  about  by  y^vj 
diiTercut  circumstances,  emargination  of  tho  eotyledons,  for  instance, 
being  due  to  at  least  six  different  causes,  lie  mentioned  one  curious 
peouliai'ity  in  tho  seedling  of  a  species  allied  to  our  common  mistletoe. 
It  is  a  parasitic  sjiccies,  and  its  fruit,  like  that  of  the  mistletoe,  is 
somewhat  viscid,  so  that  it  adheres  to  any  plant  on  which  it  falls. 
But,  even  if  it  reaches  the  plant  on  which  it  grows,  it  may  light  on 
an  unsuitable  position — say,  for  iuBtauce,  a  leaf.  Wbat  then  happens  ? 
The  radicle  elongat<3S  for  about  an  inch  and  tlien  devt  lojKiS  on  its  tip 
a  flattened  disc,  wbich  applies  itself  to  tbe  plant*  If  tbe  situation  im 
suittible,  there  it  grows ;  if  not,  the  radicle  straightens  itself,  tears  tho 
berry  from  tbe  spot  where  it  is  lyings  curves  itself,  and  then  briugs 
tho  berry  Aovm  on  to  a  new  spot.  The  radicle  then  detaches  itself, 
curves  in  its  turn,  and  thus  hnda  a  new  point  of  attachment.  Wo 
are  assured  that  this  has  been  seen  to  happen  several  times  in  sucoes- 
siun,  and  thtit  the  young  plant  thus  seems  enabled  to  select  a  suitable 
fdtuation. 

Tho  form  of  tho  cotyledons,  or  aoedleaves^  depouds  greatly  on  that 
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of  the  seeds,  long  narrow  seedd  naturally  in  most  instances  pioducing 
embryos  with  narrow  cotyledons.     The  cases,  however,  which  can  bo 
'  BO  simply  accounted  for  are  comparatively  few.     Many  plants 
narrow   cotyletions    have  flattened  and    orbicular    seedsL     In 
species,  however,  the  cotyledons  lie  transversely  to  the  seed, 
interesting  case  is  afforded  by  the  pink  family^  where  the  pink  11 
baa  broad  ootyledons,  while  the  chick  weed  has  narrow  ones.     In  botli 
oafles  the  seeds  are  flattened  and  orbicular,  but  in  the  piuk  the  seed  is 
dorsally  compressed,  and  the  cotyledons  lie  in  the  broad  axis  of  th« 
seed ;  while  in  the  chickweed  seed  is  laterally  flattened,  and  the  coty- 
ledons lie  transversely  to  the  seed. 

Another  very  interesting  case  which  he  gave  is  that  of  the  genus 
Galium,  to  which  the  common  *^ cleavers"  of  our  hedges  belooga 
Here  also  we  find  Bome  species  with  narrow,  some  with  broad  cotj- 
ledons ;  but  the  contrast  seems  to  be  due  to  a  very  diflferent  oanaa 
Galium  aporine  has  broad,  Galium  saccharatum  narrow,  ootjledena 
Bo  far  as  the  form  of  the  seed  is  concerned  there  is  no  raasod  why  the; 
cotyledons  should  not  bo  much  broader  than  they  are.     The  expl 
tion  may  perhaps  be  foimd  in  the  structure  of  the  i>ericarp,  which 
thick,  tough,  and  corky.     It  is  very  impervious  to  water,  and  maj 
advantageous  to  the  embryo  by  resisting  the  attacks  of  drought  and 
of  insects,  and  porhaps  even  if  the  seed  be  swallowed  by  a  bird,  iij^H 
protectiug  it  from  being  digested.     It  does  not  split  open  and  is  t^^| 
tough  to  be  torn  by  the  embryo.     The  cotyledons  therefore,  if  ihej 
had  widened  as  thoy  might  otherwise  have  done,  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  emerge  from  the  seed.     They  evade  tho  difficulty,  haiT' 
ever,  by  remaining  narrow.     On  tho  other  hand,  in  GtJimn  aparine 
the  pericarp  is  much  tli inner  and  tho  embryo  is  able  to  tear  it  o] 
In  this  case  therefore  the  cotyledons  can  safely  widen  without  em 
gering  their  eiit  from  the  seed.     The  thick  corky  covering  of  GJaUinD 
saccharatum  is  doubtless  much  more  imi^ervious  to  water  thou  tho 
comparatively  thin  test  of  Gralium  aparino.      The  latter  species  is  1 
native  of  our  own  Isles,  while  Galium  saccharatum  inhabits  Algiers, 
the  hotter  parts  of  Franco,  &c*     Hay  not  then  perhaps,  he  sngg^tod, 
the  thick  corky  envelope  be  adapted  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
heat  and  drought.     In  this   goniis,  as  in   many  other   plants,  ibd 
embryo  occupio«  only  a  part  of  the  seed,  being  surrounded  by  a  store 
of  food  or  "■  perisperm/'     In  many  cases  the  embryo  occupies  th« 
whole  seed,  and  the  cotyledons  must,  therefore,  in  large  seeds,  either 
be  thrown  into  various  folds,  as  in  the  beech,  or  be  thick  and  flafihj 
as  in  the  bean  or  oak,     Tho  reasons  for  their  nimaerous  diflerenoefi 
opcu  up  un  inexhaustible  variety  of  interesting  questions.     Sir  J<Afl 
gave  a  great  number  of  examples^  which  were  rendered  clearer  bj 
means  of  numerous  diagrams  of  seeds  and  seedlings. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  embryo  ctin- 
formed  to  the  seed,  or  the  seed  to  the  embryo,  and  showed  that,  at 
1ms t  as  regards  certain  species,  the  former  was  tlto  cose ;  while  Iht' 
Bhai>o  of  the  seed,  again,  might  bo  shown  to  be  influenced  by  conai- 
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deTAtioBS  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  fruit.  In  reply  to 
tiiifl,  he  compftred  the  seedlings  of  the  syciimore  and  of  the  oak.  In 
the  sjcamoret  the  seed  is  more  or  less  on  ohlate  spheroid,  and 
the  cotyledons,  which  are  long  and  ribbon-like,  being  rolled  up 
into  a  ball  fit  it  cloBely,  the  inner  cotyledon  being  generally 
fiomewhj^  shorter  than  the  others.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  nuts 
of  the  beech  are  triangular.  An  arrangement  like  that  of  the 
eycamoro  vtouM  therefore  be  utterly  nosuitable,  as  it  would  ncces- 
earily  leave  great  gaps*  The  cotyledons,  however,  are  folded  np 
somt^what  like  a  fan,  hut  with  more  complication,  and  in  BUch  a 
manner  that  they  fit  beaut i fully  into  the  triangular  out.  Can  we 
liowever»  ho  said,  carry  the  argument  one  stage  further  ?  Why  ehould 
the  seed  of  the  sycamore  he  globular,  and  that  of  the  beech  triangular  ? 
Is  it  clear  that  the  cotyledonB  are  cnnHtituted  so  as  to  suit  the  seed? 
May  it  not  be  that  it  is  the  seed  which  is  adapted  to  the  cotyledons  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  we  must  examine  the  fruit,  and  we  «hall  find  that 
in  both  cases  tho  cavity  of  tho  fruU  is  approximately  spherical.  That 
of  the  sycamore,  however,  is  comparatively  small,  and  contains  one 
ioed,  which  more  or  less  exactly  conforms  to  the  cavity  in  which  it 
lies.  In  the  heeeh,  on  the  contrary,  the  fruit  is  at  least  twice  the 
diameter,  and  contains  from  two  to  four  nutSj  which  oonsoquently,  in 
order  to  occupy  tho  space,  are  compelled  (to  give  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion, like  the  pips  of  an  orange)  to  take  a  more  or  less  triangular 
form*  Thus  then,  ho  said  in  eonclusioii,  in  these  cases,  starting  with 
the  form  of  the  fruit,  we  see  that  it  governs  that  of  the  seed,  and  that 
,  the  8e©d  again  determines  that  of  the  cotyledons.  But,  though  the 
ootyledons  often  follow  the  form  of  tho  seed,  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  Other  circumstauceK,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  we  can  throw  much  light  on  the 
Taried  forms  which  seedlings  assume. 

I  fear  yon  may  consider  that  I  have  occupied  your  time  by  a 
multiplicity  of  details,  and  I  wish  I  could  hope  to  have  made  those 
little  plants  half  as  interesting  to  you  as  they  have  made  themselves 
to  me ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  may  plead  that  without  minute,  careful,  and 
loving  study,  we  cannot  hope  in  science  to  arrive  at  a  safe  and  satis- 
factory generalisation. 

The  lecture  was  accompaniud  not  only  by  numerous  diagrams,  but 
by  specimens,  kindly  lent  by  the  authorities  of  Kew,  and  by  some 
practical  iUustratione. 
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The  Electrical  Deposition  of  Dust  and  Smoke,  with  gpecial  reference  to 
the  collection  of  metallic  fume,  and  to  a  possible  purificcUiou  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  research  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  in  this  theatre  to- 
night, takes  its  origin  in  an  observation  made  by  Dr.  TyndaU, 
frequently  shown  by  him  in  this  place,  and  of  which  he  has  published 
an  account  in  your  '  Proceedings '  for  1870. 

The  phenomenon  discovered  by  Dr.  TyndaU  was  a  dark  or  dust-free 
space  formed  over  a  hot  body  when  held  in  strongly  illuminated  dusty 
air.  A  flame  or  hot  poker  held  beneath  the  concentrated  beam  of  an 
electric  lantern  shows  it  perfectly,  and  the  appearance  is  as  of  wreaths 
of  black  smoke.     [Experiment.] 

That  it  is  not  smoke,  but  anti-smoke,  is  perhaps  rendered  most 
evident  by  observing  the  utterly  different  appearance  of  smouldering 
brown  paper  held  in  the  same  place.  [Experiment.]  In  fact  it  is 
manifest  that  what  we  see  in  a  sunbeam  is  not  the  beam  itself  bat  the 
dust  illumined  by  it  It  is  somewhat  misleading,  though  customary, 
to  speak  of  the  motes  as  rendering  a  sunbeam  visible ;  it  is  really  the 
beam  which  renders  visible  the  motes.  And  the  more  motes  there 
are,  the  more  there  is  to  see,  naturally ;  hence  smoke  in  the  beam 
greatly  increases  its  luminosity,  while  anything  which  removes  or 
expels  the  dust-particles  destroys  its  luminosity,  leaving  a  clear  dark 
channel. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  dust-free  space  ?  The  first  idea 
was  that  the  dust  is  burned  and  destroyed  by  the  flame.  But  this 
explanation  is  negatived  by  using  a  moderately  warm  body,  say  a  hot 
kettle,  and  noticing  that  above  this  also  the  dark  space  is  perfectly 
distinct,  though  narrow. 

Dr.  Frankland  next  suggested  that  much  of  visible  dust  consisted 
of  moisture,  and  that  it  was  dried  and  rendered  invisible  by  warmth 
Both  explanations  can  be  at  once  disproved  by  replacing  common 
miscellaneous  dust  of  unknown  origin  by  a  carefully  chosen  smoke, 
say  that  of  burnt  magnesium,  which  is  certainly  neither  volatile  nor 
combustible. 

Finally  Dr.  Tyndall  suggested  an  ingenious  mechanical  explant- 
tion,  that  the  air  was  dragged  up  in  convection  currents  faster  than 
its  supported  dust,  which  couse<xuently  got  left  behind  ;  and  with  thifl 
be  was  content. 
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So  tlio  matter  rested  until  1881*  when  Lord  Eayluigli  ro-Gxaminod 
the  pLonomcncni,  "  not  feeling  eatisfied  with  the  oxplanntioD  giTon  by 
the  discoverer,"  and  cunclusively  eetablislied  the  inefficiency  not  only 
of  all  ready-made  liypothcsea  concerning  it,  but  alBo  of  those  which 
occurred  to  himself.  A  moat  interesting  reversal  of  the  experiment 
WAS  made  by  Lord  Rayleigli,  for,  instead  of  holding  a  warm  body 
under  the  beam,  ho  held  a  cold  body  above  it^  and  witnesse^l  the  for- 
mation of  a  down-streaming  dark  plane  of  great  sharp neHS,  bordered 
by  bright  fnngea  of  extra  dusty  air,  which  be  attributud  to  the  dew- 
point  being  passed  and  tbo  consecj^uent  caiideasation  of  moisture  upon 
dufit-iiucloi. 

Throe  years  ago  I  took  up  the  subject  at  Liverpool,  and,  with 
tlie  active  co-operation  of  the  late  Mr*  J.  W,  Clark,  then  acting  as 
Demonstrator,  repeated  all  known  experiments  with  minute  care,  in 
order  to  iind  out  the  cause  of  the  singular  phenomenon. 

The  results  of  this  research  are  numerous  ;  I  can  do  no  more  than 
summarise  a  few  of  them  to-nig!it,  though  I  believe  that  some  of  them, 
if  followed  up,  would  load  to  results  of  considerable  interest.  Tiio 
first  thing  wo  observed  was  that  the  ascending  dark  plane  was  the 
extofisiou  and  upstreaming  of  a  dust-free  coat  which  in  yob  ted  the 
sorfoce  of  the  warm  body,  and  which  was  really  the  essential  part  of 
phenomenon,  tho  dark  plane  being  merely  an  upstreaming  extension 
of  it.  From  gently  warm  bodies  tho  upstreaming  dark  plane,  be  ing 
tnado  by  the  uniting  of  two  coats,  one  from  cither  side  of  the  body,  is 
et^ior  to  see  than  the  coats  themselves^  but  they  are  usually  quite 
distinct,  and  on  the  average  may  be  taken  as  about  the  hundredth  of 
on  inch  thick. 

I  Appearance  of  coat  and  plane  shown  by  diagram.l 
tound  red-hot  bodies  the  coat  is  obtrusively  eviaent.  Wo  first 
observed  tlio  coat  on  the  concave  side  of  a  homi-cylindcr  of  sheet 
ooppcr.  Wo  tried  this  shape  in  onier  to  disprove  Lord  Iiayleigh*8 
fiuggested  explanation  that  tho  dust-freeness  might  be  due  to  tho 
onrvnture  of  the  stream-linos  and  centrifugal  force.  This  idea  it 
does  disprove  moel  effectivelyt  for  tho  curvature  being  negative  on 
tho  inside  of  the  cylinder,  dust  ought  to  be  thrown  towards  the  body, 
instead  of  being  kept  well  away  from  it»  as  in  fact  it  is. 

ILanteni  slide  of  planes,] 
t  is  not  easy  to  prcjiet  the  actual  dark  ooat  and  plane  on  to  a 
screen,  because  tho  light  from  tho  dost  particles  is  but  feeble;  but  it 
is  possible  to  send  a  beam  along  the  rod,  instea*!  of  across,  and  to 
show  that  the  du6t-fr€K)  space  is  more  transparent  than  tho  sur- 
rotmding  smoky  air.  In  this  way  a  projection  of  a  thick  coat  and 
plane,  in  light,  nixm  the  sereeUj  Ik  easily  ma<le. 

[Experiment.  A  platinum  wire  a  few  inches  long  is  stretohed 
aoross  a  glass  box,  and  arranged  to  be  pulled  straight  at  all  tern- 
poratares.  A  parallel  Ijcam  is  sent  exactly  along  the  wire,  and 
through  a  lens,  thu  Imjx  is  filled  with  brown  paper  smoko,  and  a  few 
Grove  colls  appliLd.) 
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la  trying  this  experiment  one  often  finds  &  copy  of  the  apptiaraooe 
impriuted  npon  the  gloss  wall  of  the  box  in  stnoko,  and  this  dost- 
grapt  also  Ber7e8  to  illustrate  the  plienomenon. 

[Projection  on  screen  of  dust-grapli  formed  on  a  ▼ertical  glaas 
plate,  where  the  end  of  a  hot  rud  is  held  against  it  in  still  dustjr 
air.] 

It  may  be  conyenient  here  to  state,  at  least  roughly,  the  liiie  of 
explanation  to  which  we  have  ultimately  been  impelled.  Wo  regafd 
it  as  quite  certain  that  the  facts  serve  as  another  illostration  of  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  of  the  same  kind  as  Mr*  Cri>okcs*s  radiometer. 
The  dust  particles  arc  kept  out  of  contact  with  the  warm  body  by 
means  of  a  ditTerential  molecular  bombardment  on  their  sorfaces. 
True,  the  thickness  of  the  coat  is  far  larger  than  the  mean  free  pUli 
of  a  molecule  at  tiie  corresponding  prcssui^e  ;  and  accordingly  no  Wj 
as  big  as  a  radiometer  vane  could  ut  that  distance  be  acted  upon  ;  but 
Prof.  Osbume  Reynolds  has  shown  that  very  minuto  bodies  are  ens- 
eeptible  to  a  bombardment  at  much  greater  distances ;  and  it  i«,  1 
think,  in  accord  with  his  theory  that  dust  part  idea  should  be  repedlcd 
from  hot  bodies  over  a  measurable  distance  even  at  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  although  radiometer  vanes  would  only  be  acted  iifion 
at  a  pressure  of  a  thousandth,  or  something  approaching  a  millionth, 
of  an  atmosphere.  I  do  not  say  that  this  explanation  is  yet  complete, 
and  1  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  adopted  it.  It  is,  however, 
pretty  clear  that  thore  will  bo  an  outward  pressure  from  the  siirfjice 
of  a  hot  body,*  so  long  as  the  air  near  it  is  getting  warmer;  aod  if 
convection  currents  are  allowed,  the  air  near  a  hot  body  is  caniinuaU^ 
in  the  state  of  getting  warmer. 

The  main  facts  which  we  assured  oorselYes  of  may  be  thus  hiie&j 
summarised, 

1.  The  dark  plane  becomes  visible  over  a  cylindrical  thermometer 
bulb  indicating  a  temperature  only  half  a  degree  warmer  than  the  air* 

2.  The  dark  coat  becomes  just  visible  round  a  body  one  degrw 
hotter  than  the  air ;  at  two  degrees  it  is  distinct ;  and  at  five  degrees  it 
is  fairly  thick. 

3.  The  coat  enlarges  with  diminished  pressure,  and  narrowH  wEen 
the  pressure  is  inoreased* 

4*  In  hydrogen  the  coat  is  thieker,  and  in  carbonic  acid  thumer, 
than  in  air. 

5,  If  volatile  smoke  like  volatilised  camphor  is  used,  the  oosii 
become  thicker,  though  less  sharply  defined. 

6.  Bound  a  rod  of  camtihor  in  ordinary  smoke  the  dust-fiw 
coat  is  extra  thick,  owing  to  the  extra  bombardment  of  evaporatioa. 

7*  liound  cold  bodies  the  ooat  is  practically  absent,  especially  oo 
the  top  of  the  body  ;  and  if  the  cold  is  too  great  no  descending  dark 
plane  is  formed :  only  a  bright  one. 


♦  6oe  fof  infltiinoG  aorne  eiji^rimenU  of  Mr.  Crookcs  on  rcpulaion  by  M 
surfaces,  desorifaed  in  *  Nuture/  ?oJ.  xv.  page  301. 
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8,  Liquidit  containing  solid  powder  in  susponsion  (e,  g.  dried 
ferric  oxido  in  water)  form  a  very  narrow  dark  plane  over  a 
moderately  warm  cylinder.  But  the  thiekness  of  the  plane  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  observe,  and  it  gets  thinner  with  increase 
of  temperature,  instead  of  thicker  as  in  the  case  of  gases ;  hence  the 
experimental  rod  in  a  liquid  must  bo  only  gently  warmed. 

The  formation  of  a  doaeending  dark  plane  in  dusty  air  below  a 
moderately  oocd  body  is  eingular,  for  it  would  not  naturally  have  been 
expected  on  the  bombardment  hypothesis.  The  dust  particles  must 
be  driven  towards,  instead  of  away  from,  a  cold  body  ;  and  this  fact  is 
obtrnsively  evident,  from  the  fact  that  such  a  body  becomes  qnickly 
covered  with  soot  in  an  atmoBphore  of  MgO  or  other  smoke,  while  a 
warm  body  remains  clear* 

It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  fact  by  two  black  conical  flasks,  one  full 
of  hot  water,  the  other  of  cold,  both  put  nnder  a  bell-jar  of  thick  white 
smoko.  In  about  live  minntee,  if  they  be  taken  out»  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  hot  one  is  nearly  free  &om  soot,  the  cold  one  covered  as 
with  hoar-frost. 

[Experiment.  Either  because  they  were  left  ti>o  long,  or  for 
some  other  reason  which  I  proceed  to  investigate,  this  experiment 
in  this  particular  instance  completely  failed.] 

Mr,  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh,  has  also  observed  this  fact,  and  has 
pointed  out  that  it  explains  the  deposition  of  soot  in  chimneys,  and 
of  lampblack  on  cold  glass.  Mr,  Aitkon*e  pft|>6r  in  tho  *  TransQctions 
of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  '  for  1881,  is  a  most  comprohensivo 
and  lucid  account  of  all  this  part  of  the  subject.  His  work  was 
concurrent  with  ours,  as  related  in  tho  *  Philoso23hical  Magazine  *  for 
1884,  and  it  is  better  doecribod* 

Bodies  colder  than  the  air  in  contact  with  them  have  the  dtist  in 
it  bombarded  on  to  them ;  &a  is  well  seen  on  a  wall  above  hot-water 
pipes,  or  on  a  ceiling  above  a  ga&jet*  Smoking  of  the  gas-jet  will  of 
course  provide  moro  mEiterial  to  bo  deposited,  hut  the  dust  and  smoke 
naturally  (or  unnaturally)  in  tho  air  aro  usually  ample  to  effect  a 
Biifficient  blackening,  over  even  a  perfectly  clear  flame*  An  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  hung  a  foot  or  so  under  a  white  ceiling  will 
similarly  cause  a  small  black  patch. 

In  rooms  warmed  by  radiation  (open  fire  or  sunlight)  objects 
are  wanner  than  the  air  and  keep  mnch  dust  off  themselves ;  though 
the  bombardment  may  not  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  overcame  the 
frravitution  of  the  larger  dust  particles,  especially  over  a  flat  hori- 
xontal  surface,  where  convection  is  sluggish. 

In  stove-heated  rooms  things  are  liable  to  be  colder  than  the  air, 
and  thus  get  exceedingly  dusty. 

Tho  cause  of  tho  clearing  of  smoky  air  inside  a  bell-jar  by  tho  in- 
troduction of  a  hot  platinum  wire,  or  other  hot  body,  as  obBcrved  by 
Tyndall,  who  called  it  calcining  of  the  duet,  is  now  manifest:  the 
dust  is  bombarded  on  to  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  vessel  l»y  tho 
warmed  air.     The  self-formed  pictnre  of  dark  coat  and  plane  formed 
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on  a  glass  Bnrfoce  when  the  end  of  a  hot  cylinder  ia  held  agunrt  it 
is  similarly  oompletoly  explicable. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  if  dust  gets  driyen  towards  cold  bodidB 
instead  of  away  from  them,  how  is  it  that  any  dark  or  dost-free 
piano  forms  beneath  them  ?  At  very  low  temperatures  I  belieYe  it 
docs  not,  but  rather  a  bright  or  dnsty  layer  forms  instead.  From  t 
rod  a  few  degrees  below  tiie  air  a  fine  dafk  plane  is  visible,  howerer, 
edged  by  two  bright  ones.  I  do  not  know  what  Lord  Bajleigh's  yiew 
of  this  descending  plane  is,  but  it  may  be  due  to  the  gravitatiTe 
settling  of  the  dnst  through  the  air  immediately  beneath  the  cold 
body :  a  thing  which  is  shown  to  occur  by  the  existence  of  a  thin 
dark  half-coat  formed  underneath,  but  not  aboTc,  such  a  rod,  and  by 
the  deposit  of  dost  on  its  upper  surface.  The  rod  shelters  the 
air  immediately  beneath  it  from  the  shower,  and  so  a  layer  of  cletf 
air  forms  and  streams  downward  continuously.  If  the  downward 
convection  currents  are  too  rapid  the  settling  has  not  time  to  occur, 
and  no  dark  plane  is  visible. 

The  original  plan  of  experiment  included  a  series  of  measurements 
of  the  thickness  of  the  dark-coat  at  different  temperatures  (both 
excess  and  absolute),  at  dififerent  pressures,  and  in  different  kinds  of 
gas.  This  research  Mr.  Clark  had  indeed  begun  to  arrange  for,  but 
his  untimely  death  last  year  cut  short  this  part  of  the  investigitioD. 
Another  very  necessary  thing  is  to  see  how  it  varies  with  size  of 
dust  particlos.  Meanwhile  I  had  devoted  myself  to  developing  a 
branch  of  the  subject  which  we  had  accidentally  hit  upon  in  the 
course  of  testing  one  hypothesis  which  had  at  an  early  stage  occurred 
to  us  as  perhaps  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  dost- 
frce  plane.  We  thought  it  possible  that  air  in  streaming  OTer 
tlio  surface  of  the  solid  might  get  electrified,  and  that,  from  air  60 
electrified,  dust  might  somehow  be  expelled.  To  test  this  hypothesis, 
we  pur|)osely  electrified  the  rod,  positively  and  negatively,  to  see  what 
happened.  A  hundred  volts  or  two  produced  a  barely  noticeable 
effect;  positive  electrification  causing  a  slight  widening,  negative 
electrification,  a  slight  narrowing,  of  the  dust- free  coat.  But  as  soon 
as  the  potential  rose  to  a  few  thousand  volts,  and  brush  discharge 
began  to  be  possible,  a  very  violent  and  remarkable  effect  was 
noticed :  the  dieLrk  coat  widened  enormously  and  tumultuously,  and 
the  whole  box  was  rapidly  cleared  of  smoke. 

To  specially  observe  this  new  phenomenon  is  very  easy.  Fill  a 
bell-jar  with  any  kind  of  smoke :  tobacco,  camphor,  turpentine,  mag- 
nesia, ammonic  chloride,  ammonic  sulphite,  brown  paper,  steam, 
phosphoric  oxide,  lead  fume,  zinc  fume,  no  matter  what,  and  then 
discharge  electricity  into  it  from  a  point  connected  with  a  Yoss  or 
Wimshui-st  machine,  or  even  with  a  common  frictional  machine,  the 
other  i)olo  of  which  is  connected  with  the  ground  or  with  the  base  of 
the  boll-jar. 

In  a  second  or  two,  aggregation  of  the  smoke  particles  sets  in, 
they  form  in  masses  or  flakes  along  the  lines  of  force,  and  in  another 
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inBtant  the  jar  is  clear  of  Bmoke  :  it  has  all  been  oandensed  on  the 
sides  and  flwr  of  tho  vessel. 

tExperiiuent.J  * 
7bc  kind  of  smoke  nsed  is  quite  immatarial,  it  is  all  acted  upon 
in  tbe  same  way,  bat  to  make  the  effect  visible  to  an  aadionco,  it  is 
better  to  use  something  which  does  not  dirty  or  render  opaqne  the 
glass.  Burning  magnesium  ribbon  makes  a  very  good  and  clenn  smoke. 
For  experiments  on  a  largo  scale  a  cheap  smoke  rs  obtained  by  burning 
siilphnr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pan  of  ammonia.  Whether 
positive  or  negative  electricity  be  used  seems  to  make  no  difforeiic^j. 

Instead  of  a  single  pjint,  a  double  set  of  points  may  be  used,  each 
connected  with  oBe  polo  of  the  machine,  A  rotiod  knob  will  act 
instead  of  a  point,  but  not  so  quickly.  Brush  discharge,  or  anything 
that  electrifies  the  air  itself,  is  the  most  effectual.  When  a  knob 
or  pair  of  knobs  ii^  used,  the  lines  of  force  are  interestingly  map|>ed 
out  by  the  dust-fijikes. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  manifest  enough.  The  electri- 
fied or  polarised  particles  attract  each  other,  and  are  attracted  by  the 
oppot^ite  poles,  just  as  iron  filings  are  infiuenced  near  a  magnet*  In 
thinking  over  what  manifestations  of  this  aggregating  pow^  of  elec- 
tridty  were  already  known,  the  beaatiftil  observations  of  Lord 
Bayleigh  on  water- jets  occurred  to  mo  ;  though  the  cause  in  this  case 
is  not  so  clear.  The  experiment  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be, 
and,  being  an  extremely  simple  one,  I  venture  now  to  show  it.  A 
vertical  water*jct  two  feet  high,  from  an  opening  t^^  inch  in  diameter, 
BCatters  int<i  drops  and  falls  as  a  ahower  like  rain ;  but  hold  a  piece  of 
mbbed  sealing  wax  a  yard  or  so  distant  from  the  jjlaco  where  the 
jet  breaks  into  fk^opa^  and  they  at  onoe  cease  to  scatter :  they  fall  in 
large  blobs  as  a  thunder-shower. 

[Experiment.  The  rain  may  be  allowed  to  patter  on  to  paper, 
when  the  difference  in  sound  is  very  distinct.  The  air  should  be  free 
from  electricity  beforehand,  as  the  jet  is  extremely  sensitive,  | 

Clouds  can  probably  be  cttuaed  to  rain  by  discharging  electricity 
into  them^  at  any  rate,  a  cloud  of  steam  in  a  bell-jar  rapidly  turns 
into  Scotch  mist  or  fine  rain,  and  so  disappears. 

[Experiment,  Insulation  in  this  case  is  a  slight  difficulty,  but  it 
is  easily  managed.] 

To  make  a  thick  mist  or  fog  it  is  sufficient  to  iutroduoe  a  scrap  of 
burning  sulphur  under  the  boll-jar  ;  instantly  the  country  mist  becomes 
more  like  a  town  fog,  but  this  also  is  rapidly  dispersed  by  olectricity. 

t  Experiment.] 
have  ventured  to  think  it  pesBihle  that  the  coagulation  or  com- 
bination  of  oppositely  charged  dust  particltja  is  a  gross  imitation  of 


*  NoU-  add^d  JuJu  ISSG,  My  attention  Km  jiiat  been  drawn  in  a  immfprApb 
In  *The  Metthunim*  Mflgnzme'  for  November  IH50.  wherein  it  appears  tiiat  fhia 
{lieQainetiQii  wwt  at  that  time  observed  by  a  Kr.  C.  F.  Guiiard  i  a  ibot  of  wbicli 
I  lifld  been  quite  Sgnqpini 
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the  oohering  of  oppoeitelj  charged  atoms  m  a  chemical  compottnd 
When  nitrogen  and  Lydrogen  are  subjected  to  sparks  they  unite  gm* 
dually  into  ammonia.  \N  hen  a  brush  discbarge  passes  into  oxygen 
it  aggregates  into  ozone,  as  is  well  known  from  the  smell  oeur  an 
electrical  maobine  in  action.  Such  actions  (especially  the  latter)  do 
seem  to  mo  of  the  same  nature  as  the  aggregation  of  charged  smoke 
particles,  though  far  more  reEned*  The  size  of  a  smoke  particle  is 
not  great,  but  it  is  enormous  compared  with  an  atom.  Each  gianole 
of  a  lycopodium  cloud  may  be  taken  as  containing  pretty  exactly  one 
trillion  molecules.  A  smoke  particle  is  a  good  de^  smaller  than  « 
lycopodium  granule,  but  not  incomparably  smaller.  It  is  because  of 
the  minuteness  and  the  interleaved  arrangement  of  oppositely  chaiged 
atoms  in  a  compound,  that  its  electrical  capacity  is  so  enormoiiB ;  60 
that  ton  billion  units  of  each  kind  of  electricity  can  be  stowed  awij 
among  the  atoms  of  a  milligram  of  water,  without  raising  the  poten- 
tial of  each  above  a  volt  or  two,* 


Two  bell'jars  as  used  for  smoke  and  fog  condensation  in  lectiffo 
eiperimeuts.  The  one  with  the  point  let  in  at  top  is  for  any  dry 
the  other  is  for  any  damp  or  acid  smoke.  Insulation  is  in  this  lal 
case  quit©  ontaide  the  chamber,  and  the  rod,  swathed  in  glass  or  gutti^l 
pcrcbft,  enters  through  a  wide  bole  in  the  base-board.  The  httk! 
flask  is  only  to  catch  drip.  The  ivory  ball  is  to  be  illuminated  by 
a  beam  of  lights  and  to  shme  through  the  fog  as  it  clears. 

*  In  ooDnexion  with  this  part  of  the   tmbject,  aee  B.A.  Report  for  1885 
(Abc'Tdeeo),  page  7-14,  where  an  clectrostntic  thixiry  of  cbemi^try  ia  diecoMed* 
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A^ication  of  the  Coagulating  Power  of  Electricity  t^  practiced 
purposes. 

In  many  indne tries  tbo  presenco  of  fine  dust  or  fume  suspended 
in  tlie  atmoapLoro  is  higlilj  oLjectiouablo,  Bomctimes  because  of  tlie 
poisonous  or  dangerous  nature  of  tbe  duBt,  sometimoa  beoause  it  ie 
valuable  and  apt  to  escftpo  and  bo  whs  ted. 

Id  flour-mills  and  coal-mines,  the  line  dust  is  dangerously  explo- 
siTe.  In  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic  works  it  is  both  poisonous  and 
Tttlimble, 

Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  of  Walker,  Parker  &  Co,,  first  informed  mo 
of  the  difficulty  whicb  lead-smelters  labour  under  in  condeusiug 
the  fume  which  escapes  along  with  tbe  smoke  from  red-lead  smelting 
fomaceB,  and  he  wished  to  put  aa  electrical  process  of  condensation 
to  the  i6€t  on  a  large  ecalo. 

The  devices  which  are  in  use  at  different  works  to  collect  or 
oondense  this  fume  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very 
cumberuome.  Prof.  Roberts^ Austen  has  been  kind  enough  to  lend  me 
diagrams  illustrating  several  of  these  contrivanccB. 

At  Bagillt  the  method  used  is  a  large  flue  two  miles  long,  coiled 
np  in  the  side  of  a  hill  between  the  fui'nace  and  the  chimney ; 
much  ie  retained  in  this  flue,  but  still  a  visible  cloud  of  white  lead 
fame  continuaily  escapes  from  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

The  only  difiieulty  in  tbe  way  of  depositing  fume  in  tbe  flue 
by  means  of  a  sufficient  discharge  of  electricity,  is  the  viulcnt 
draught  which  is  liable  to  exist  there,  and  which  would  blow  away 
mechanically  any  deposited  dust*  In  some  ways  the  blast  may  be 
helpful,  for  instanco,  by  keeping  the  electrical  points  clear  and  pro- 
▼euting  local  clogging,  but  a  large  chamLor  must  be  provided 
Bomewhere  for  the  coagulated  flakes  of  dust  to  settle  and  remain  in 
calm. 

The  plan  I  Biiggesi  at  present  is  to  line  a  certaiu  portion  of  the 
interior  of  a  flue  with  spikes^  and  then  to  hang  in  the  middle  of  it 
wire  netting,  well  insulatud  and  studded  all  over  with  ragged  edges 
and  points.  It  may  be  suspended  lengthways  in  the  flue.  If  the 
chamber  be  very  large,  it  may  bo  well  to  have  a  number  of  long  prickly 
ziete  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  kept  alternately  positive  and 
negative. 

The  insulation  of  the  suspondcd  conductor,  whatever  its  shape,  has 
of  course  most  carefully  to  be  arranged  r  everything  de2>ends  upon  that. 

[Elxporiment  eh  owing  the  action  of  an  electrical  point  held  above 
A  model  chimney  emitting  smoke.  Its  first  eflect  is  to  destroy  or 
reyerse  the  draught :  but  if  the  chimney  be  itself  provided  with 
points  at  the  top,  and  an  electritied  cap  be  held  over  it,  e.  g.  a  small 
flheet  of  prickly  wire  gauze,  the  draught  is  assisted,  and  the  smoke  is 

I  mainly  condensed] 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  good  method  of  dealing  with  smoky 
chimneys :  the  right  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  abolish  them,  i.  e.  to 
make  combustion  so  perfect  that  no  un burnt  matter  escapes. 
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The  experimeiit  iUufitmteB,  koweTer,  Ibat  smoke  can  lie  caught  and 
deposited  on  the  wing. 

[Special  apparatus  for  prodacing  and  condensing  qnantities  of 
fiiDOKG  was  next  shown  in  action*  It  could  bo  kept  electrified  bj  a 
splendid  machine  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Wimshtirst^  but  a  small  Tool 
madiine  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  pnrpoee.  After  the  lectmel 
bad  an  opportanity  of  trying  Mr,  Wimshnrst's  8 -plate  machine  m 
the  smoke-chamber,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  cleared  was 
snrprifiing.     Honghly  speaking  it  might  be  called  instantaneous.} 

When  such  a  machine  as  this  of  Mr.  Wimshnrst'a  oomes  to  ba 
used,  one  may  hope  to  make  an  impression  on  fume  produced  on  a 
manufacturing  Bcale.    But  further  data  in  this  direction  are  desiraUa 

LeaTing  these  sublunary  and  inilustrial  applications,  let  us  ask 
finally  if  there  noay  not  perhaps  be  some  poBsible  mode  of  artificially 
afTecting  atmospheric  conditions  by  means  of  electricity.  It  oertaioly 
seems  to  me  rather  probable ;  and  I  should  much  like  to  hafs  tbt 
means  of  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  high-pressure  electricity 
into  the  air,  either  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  a  fog,  or  in  the  h(yps 
of  perhaps  affecting  the  weather. 

This  much  I  regard  as  certain,  that  if  a  kite  or  a  captive  hftUooB 
(a  kite  for  windy  days,  a  balloon  for  calm  ones)  be  flown  into  i 
dond,  and  made  to  give  off  electricity  for  some  time,  th&t  doud  will 
begin  to  raiu. 

It  is  just  possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  by  the  automatic 
coalescence  of  drops  into  larger  ones,  the  potential  of  the  charge  ao 
giTon  oould  become  high  enough  to  cause  an  artificial  thundcrstono. 

The  amount  of  electricity  in  a  thunderstorm  is  not  very  great 
(Faraday  reckoned  it  as  less  than  the  amount  in  a  tbimble-full  of  water, 
and  he  was  quite  right);  its  potential  is  enormous,  but  there  is 
certainly  some  automatic  regenerative  action  going  on  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, wliicb  is  able  to  raise  the  potential  of  a  given  charge  higher 
and  higher  until  a  flash  occurs. 

It  is  weO  known,  from  observations  made  with  Sir  W,  Thomsons 
atmospheric  recorder,  that  variations  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
air  precede  a  change  of  weather,  but  it  is  not  known  which  is 
and  which  is  effect  in  this  case. 

With  a  very  large  voltaic  battery  such  as  that  constructed  by 
de  la  Rue,  or  perhaps  even  a  bigger  one,  of  sufficient  E.M.F,  to 
a  constant   bnish   discharge   from   points,   a    tremendous   quantil 
of  electricity  could  he  poured  into  the  atmoephore,  and  its  electric 
condition  could  he  certainly  disturbed. 

Whether  this  disturbance  would  be  beneficial  or  not,  is,  I  know, 
another  matter,  I  do  not  see  how  one  is  to  tell  without  trying  tiifl 
experiment. 

Perhaps  usually  the  weather  is  beet  left  alone  ;  but  there  are  timd 
when  any  change  feels  as  if  it  must  be  for  the  better. 

Very  little  is  known  at  present  concerning  the  causes  operatingiit 
the  formation  and  dissipation  of  those  Cyclones  which  act  so  powsrfullf 
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on  our  cliniatlc  oonditioiiB  as  to  be  now  the  main  object  of  attidy  witli 
[  meteorologistej  since  Mr.  Buchan  proved  to  iib  their  existenco  and 
showed  us  how  to  study  them.  Somo  of  them  aro  gigantic,  but  somQ 
are  emaJl  and  almost  local  whirls*  A  long  way  wo  aro  at  prosont 
from  oven  entertaining  the  idea  of  artifitntilJy  controlling  them ;  but 
we  have  learnt  to  control  a  great  Eumber  of  natural  agents^ torrents, 
cataracts,  fire,  electrieitj  ;  and  the  main  effect  of  a  thunderBtorm  on  a 
oiviliaed  town  is  now  merely  to  clear  its  air  and  stir  up  ita  lightning 
conductors.  Storms,  earthquakes,  aud  volcanoes  we  have  not  yet 
learot  to  control,  perhaps  we  nover  shall.  Perhaps  also  wo  may 
always  remain  unable  to  exert  any  effect  even  on  ordinary  winda, 
clouds,  and  rain  ;  but  the  interests  involved  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
r  jear  in  the  presence  or  absence  c»f  a  suceossion  of  rain-compelling 
cyclones^  or  of  frost-  and  sun- transmitting  anti-cyclones,  are  so 
prodigious,  that  even  the  barest  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of  exerting 
any  kind  of  effect  upon  these  great  agents  is  worth  attention,  and  it 
is  a  subject  eminently  suited  for  experiment.  Tbo  experiments, 
however,  must  bo  on  a  large  scale,  and  must  be  costly ;  were  it  not 
eo,  I  for  oue  should  not  hesitate  to  make  some  preliminary  attempts 
in  the  direction  indicated. 
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Tee  lecturer  oommenoed  by  giving  a  gbort  skot^^li  of  Bicliafs 
of  the  divifiioii  of  life  into  organic  and  animal  lifii,  and  jKiinted 

how  that  division  naturally  led  to  tha  ooneeptiou  of  two  ee^ 
central  nervoua  gystotnH,  the  one,  the  sympathetic,  to  which  aU 
organic  fiiiictiona  are  to  be  referred,  the  other,  the  oerebro-spi 
rt!»juhiting  the  animal  ftinctiona.     He  then  pointed  out  how  Eemakll 
discovery  of  a  special  kind  of  nerve-fibre, — the  non-mod tilla ted 
— ^associated  only  ^nth  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system,  tevdi 
strongly  to  confirm  Bichat*8  teaching  of  the  existence  of  two  seiwiiiftte 
central  norvoua  ayatems  in  the  hmnan  body,  each  of  which  com- 
municated with  the  other  by  means  of  its  own  special  kind  of  nerv< 
fibrt^s;    the  c^rebro-spinal   supplying  the   sympathetic  system  wii 
white  medullatcd  fibres,  and  the  sympathetic  supplying  the  cerehi 
epinal  with  grey  or  gelatLuons  non-mod ullated  fibres.     He  then  con- 
tinued as  fofiowB : — 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  te^iehing  of  Bichat  still  very  largely^ 
holds  its  gi'ountL  It  is  true  that  the  tendency  of  modem  physiol 
is  to  increaso  the  number  of  centres  of  action  for  the  organic  n* 
which  exist  in  the  cerobro^pinal  central  axis,  and  therefore  to 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  separate  independent  eympathe< 
nervons  system,  yet  the  automatic  actions  of  isolated  organs  such 
as  the  heart,  and  the  existence  of  special  nerve-fibres  in  connection 
with  this  system  still  induce  the  neurologists  of  the  present  day  to 
phice  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  cm  an  equality  with  the  hnun 
or  spinal  cord.  In  this  lecture  to-night  I  hope  to  give  the  death-blow 
to  Bichat's  tt'aching,  aud  to  prove  t43  you  that  tlio  whole  sympathetic 
system  is  nothing  more  than  an  outflow  of  viscenJ  nerves  from  certain 
nerve-centres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  ganglia  of  which  aro 
not  confined  to  one  fixed  position  as  is  the  case  mth  the  ganglia  of 
the  posterior  roots,  but  have  travelled  further  away  from  the  oenlfil 
axis* 

I  do  not  propose  to-night  to  deal  with  the  argument  for  the  inde* 
pendcncc  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which  is  based  upon  tlie 
automatism  of  such  isolated  organs  as  the  heai^ ;  I  have  already  in 
various  papers  given  the  reasons  and  arguments  why  I  look  upon 
such  automatic  movcmcntB  as  due  to  the  automatism  of  the  cardi«<J 
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moBcolar  tisBue  rather  than  to  any  aetioQ  of  nervo-cclls  comparable 
to  thii  iierve-centree  of  the  spinal  cord ;  I  shftU  deal  entirely  with  the 
anatomical  argument  and  Bhow  yon  step  by  step  how  the  nerve-fibres 
which  constitute  the  sympathetic  system  can  be  traced  to  their  origin 
in  tlie  central  ccrehro-spinal  axis. 

Evidently,  in  endeavouring  to  determino  by  anatomical  means 
whether  the  sympathetic  and  cerehro-spinal  systems  are  in  reality 
independent  of  one  another,  our  attention  must  necessarily  bo 
eopeeially  concentrated  upon  tho  nature  of  the  connecting  Hnk  be- 
tween the  two  systemB,  i.e.  upon  the  nature  of  the  rami  commnni- 
cantes.  Largely  owing  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  anatomists, 
you  will  find  that  tho  rami  coraraunicantefi  are  arranged  symmetrically 
in  connection  with  all  the  spinal  nerves  of  tho  body.  In  reality  this 
ie  far  from  being  the  case,  the  rami  communicant  of  the  thoi'aeio 
nerves  differ  from  those  above  them,  i.  e,  of  the  cervical  nerves,  and 
from  those  below  them,  i,  e.  of  tho  htmhar  nerves,  in  two  important 
particulars :  in  the  first  place  tlie  corresponding  sympathetic  ganglion 
IB  connected  with  each  thoracic  nerve  by  two  rami  c^nmmnicant^s ; 
»nd  secondly,  these  two  rami  differ  in  colour,  one  being  grey,  i  e, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  non-medullated  nerves,  and  the  other 
white,  i.  e.  comiwseil  essentially  of  medidlated  nerve -fibres. 

This  double  nature  of  the  ramus  commnnic4in8  is  confined  to  tho 
region  Ijing  between  the  two  large  plexuses  which  supply  the  anterior 
Md  posterior  extremities,  viz.  the  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sciatic 
plesnses;  the  rami  commnnicantes  to  tho  lower  cervical  and  first 
thoracic  nerves,  as  well  as  those  to  the  nerves  forming  the  anterior 
crural  and  the  sciatic,  are,  on  tho  other  hand,  single,  and  are  composed 
only  of  grey  rami.  In  other  wpi-dn,  the  Bympathotio  chain  is  con*  \ 
nectod  with  the  central  nervous  system  by  means  of  white  iiimi  com- 
manicantes  only  between  the  second  thortcio  and  second  lumbar 
nerves. 

Furtlier,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  both  tho  white  and  grey  rami 
in  their  journey  to  the  spinal  cord  by  means  of  consecutive  sections 
of  osmic  acid  preparations,  and  have  found  that  the  grey  rami  pass 
out  of  the  sympathetic  ganglion  aa  a  single  nerve,  and  Uien  ramify  in 
tho  connective  tissue  about  the  vertehral  foramina,  a  poition  only 
reaching  the  spinal  ncrvc*-trimk ;  tho  grc^y  fibres  of  this  portion  pass 
mainly  along  tho  nerve  peripherally,  the  few  wliich  pass  centrally 
never  reach  the  spinal  cord,  but  pass  out  with  tho  coimc^tivo  tissue 
which  lies  in  between  the  mednllated  norve-fibros  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots,  to  ramify  over  and  to  supply  tho  blood-veeaele  of  the 
various  membranes  which  inchise  the  spinal  cord. 

In  fact  tho  gi'oy  rami  commnnicantes  are  peripheral  nerves,  which 
partly  supply  tho  vertebrro  and  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  partly 
pass  to  their  destination  in  tho  same  direction  as  the  efi'erent  fibres 
of  the  spinal  nerve  itself. 

So  far  then  I  come  to  these  conclusions : 

1.  The  sympatlietio  does  not  send  non-modullated  tibres  into  tho 
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oerobro-fipiDal  system,  because  these  fibres  all  paas  out  of  the  nenre- 
roots  before  they  reach  the  spinal  cord* 

2.  White  or  medullated  nerve-fibres  constitute  the  only  link 
between  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro^inal  systems,  oonstitnting  tho 
white  rami  communicantes. 

3*  Oonseqaenily  the  connection  between  these  two  nerroni 
systems  is  Limited  to  the  region  of  white  rami  coiDmnnicantes,  i.  e*  to 
the  region  between  the  second  thoracic  and  second  Inmbar  netrres. 

Further,  these  conclasions  are  borne  ODt  when  we  attei 
follow  the  white  rami  communicantes  into  the  central  spioal 
means  of  their  structural  peculiarities ;  sections  of  oamic  pre^ 
show  that  each  white  ramus  is  composed  chiefly  of  yery 
medullated  nerve -fibres^  yarying  in  size  from  I  -  8  /t  to  3 '  6  /i, 
much  smaller,  therefore,  than  the  large  medullated  Qorros  wblch 
the  bulk  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves*  these  latter 
between  li  /i  to  20  ^  or  even  larger.  Clearly  then  the  fibros 
white  ramus  oommunicans  ought  to  show  very  conspicnously 
the  large  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  whenever  they  are  present  in  th( 
roots.  X  have  cut  sections  of  the  anterior  roots  of  all  the  spinal  uerves 
in  the  dog,  aod  have  found,  «£  I  show  you  on  this  screen,  that  these  veiy 
fine  medallated  nerve-fibres  make  their  appearance  for  the  fii«t  tiioe 
in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  thoracic  nerve  ;  they  are  foand  in 
large  quantities  in  all  the  anterior  roots  between  the  second  thoracic 
and  second  lumbar,  and  then  again  the  anterior  roots  immediately 
below  tho  second  lumbar  are  free  from  such  groups  of  very  fine  fibres. 
Wo  see  then  that  exactly  corresponding  to  the  presence  of  white 
communicanteB  in  the  thoracic  region  we  find  groups  of  charactei 
fine  medullated  fibres  existing  in  the  anterior  roots,  fibres  whi( 
clearly  form  part  of  tho  white  ramus  communicaus,  and  confirm  b^ 
their  presence  the  coneluBion  already  arrived  at,  viz.  that  the  ner¥6S.] 
which  pass  from  the  spinal  cord  into  the  sympathetic  system 
limited  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord. 

We  can  dow  go  a  step  further  and  argue  in  the  reverse  direction 
that  the  presence  of  groups  of  these  very  fine  medullated  fibres  in 
the  anterior  roots  of  any  nerve  implies  the  existence  of  nerve-fibrfii 
belonging  to  the  same  system  as  the  white  rami  communicantes  or 
rami  visccnileB  as  we  may  now  call  thorn.  Examination  shows  how 
just  is  this  argument,  for  I  find  that  the  same  groups  of  fine  nerve- 
fibres  suddenly  appear  again  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  and 
third  sacral  nerves,  and  can  be  traced  into  that  well-known  nerve 
which  passes  from  the  second  and  third  sacral  neryes  into  the  hypo* 
gastric  plexus  to  supply  tho  rectum,  bladder,  and  reproductive  organs; 
a  nerve,  therefore,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  wkite  ramus 
communicaus  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  which  form  the  hypogastrto 
plexus. 

Again,  in  the  cervical  region,  although  such  groups  of  fine  fibres 
are  absent  from  the  anterior  roots  of  all  tho  cervical  nerves,  yet  they 
fi>rm  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  upper  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory 
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nerve,  and  upon  tracing  ttiem  outwards  I  find  that  tbey  BOparate 
entirely  from  the  largo  fibres  of  the  accessory  which  form  its  external 
braach^  to  pass  as  the  intoraal  branch  into  the  ganglion  trunci  vagi 
(see  Fig.  2,  p,  5S6),  Hero,  then,  we  see  in  the  upper  cervical  region 
that  the  interiml  branch  uf  the  spinal  aocessory  nerve  is  formed  on  the 
same  plan  as  a  white  ramus  commuuicanSi  the  ganglion  belonging  to 
which  is  the  ganglion  tmnci  vagi. 

Among  the  craQial  nerves  we  find,  especially  in  the  vagus,  glosso- 
phar^geal,  and  chorda  tympani,  groups  of  fine  nerve-fibres  belonging 
to  the  same  system.  We  can  therefore  say  that  the  commiinication 
between  the  so-called  sympathetic  aad  cerebro-spinal  systoms  is  not 
eymmetrical  throughout,  but  consists  of  three  distinct  outflows  of 
diATscteristic  visceral  nerves,  viz. :  1,  cervi co-cranial ;  %  thoracic ; 
3,  sacral,  the  break  of  con ti unity  corresponding  to  the  exit  of  the 
nerve  plexuses  which  supply  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

These  medullated  visceral  nerves  then  pass  out  from  the  central 
nervous  sjetem  into  the  various  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  latter  ganglia  bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
tbam  as  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  bear  to  the  sensory  nerves. 
Before,  however,  we  can  accept  this  view  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
account  for  the  non-medullated  nerves  which  arise  from  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglia.  New  it  is  hopeless  to  follow,  by  anatomical  means, 
mnj  special  nerve-fibre  throui^h  the  confusion  of  a  ganglion.  What 
we  cannot  effect  by  anatomical  methods  we  can  by  physiological.  If 
we  find  two  nerves,  one  of  which  enters  a  ganglion  and  the  other 
leaves  it,  and  we  find  their  function  absolutely  tlie  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  ganglion,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  concludo  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  same  nerve  in  difftront  parts  of  its  conrse.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  jJ0stcrii>r  root  ganglion,  the  same  sensory  nerves 
aro  found  on  each  side  of  the  ganglion,  although  they  are  in  connec- 
tion  with  nerve-eells  of  tbe  ganglion  itself. 

So  also  with  the  sympathetic  ganglia ;  we  know,  for  inBtanco, 
that  the  nerves  which  increase  the  rate  and  strength  of  the  heart's 
beat,  pass  to  the  ganglion  stellatum  along  the  rami  communieantes  of 
the  second  and  following  thoracic  nerves,  and  we  know  also  that  tlio 
same  nerves  pass  to  the  heart  from  the  ganglion  stellatum,  from  the 
annnltifl  of  Vieussens,  and  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion.  Now 
seeing  that  these  nerves  are  known  to  pass  out  of  the  cord  iii  anterior 
roots,  and  from  thence  into  the  white  rami  communieantes  of  the 
upper  thoracic  nerves  it  follows  that  they  aro  medullated  in  this  part 
of  their  course,  and  are  to  be  found  among  the  bundles  of  very  fine 
medullated  nerves  which  wo  have  seen  are  characteristic  of  the 
anterior  roots  of  this  region  and  of  the  white  rami  communieantes. 

We  can  then  say  with  certainty  that  the  accelerator  nerves  enter 
the  ganglia  stollata  as  tine  white  iiiLdnllated  nerves.  I  am  also  able 
lo  say  with  absolute  corttiinty  that  the  accelerator  nerves  in  that 
part  of  their  course  which  lies  between  the  chain  of  sym pathetic 
ganglia  and  the  heart  are  entiiely  composed  of  non-medullated  fibres. 
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I  know  no  other  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  wbicb  is  so  absolutely  free 
from   mctlnllated  nerves ;  in   otber  words,  nerve-fibres  of  the 
function  enter  a  sjmpatbetic  gaDglion   as   white    medullated  fibj 
and  leave  it  in  increased  niunbera  as  grey  non-mediiUated  nerres. 

Throughout  wo  find  the  same  fact,  all  the  vasomotor  nerves  beha^ 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  accelerators  of  the  heart.  In 
cases  the  non-medullated  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  are  simply  the  ^e 
medulla  ted  visceral  nerves  which  have  jjassed  from  the  spinal  cord  in 
one  or  other  of  the  tluree  visceral  outflows  and  lost  their  mednUory 
eheath  in  their  passage  through  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system ; 
together  with  that  loss  of  medulla  they  have  increased  in  number  by 
division. 

Beeing  then  that  the  non-medullated  (se-cjilled  eympathetio} 
nerve-fibrea  are  throughont  modified  mednllated  (so-called  cerebro- 
spinal) fibresj  and  do  not,  therefore,  arise  in  the  sympathetic  gang]i% 
we  may  fairly  look  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  as  hearing  the  same 
kind  of  relation  to  the  visceral  nerves  that  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
roota  bear  to  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  This  conception  is  re- 
markably confirmed  by  the  obRervations  of  Onodi,  who  has  shown  tliftt 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are  developed  in  close  connection  with 
the  poBterior  root  ganglia,  and  travel  further  away  from  the  central 
axis  as  the  animal  gi*ows. 

Finally,  the  meaning  of  the  sympathetic  as  a  simple  outflow  oi 
gangliouated  visceral  nerves  from  certain  portions  of  the  spinal  cord! 
and  medulla  oblongata  is  to  my  mind  conclusively  settled  by  th^; 
intimate  relationship  which  exists  between  the  structure  of  the  Bp| 
conl  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  rand  viscorales.     In  the 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  wo  find,  as  shown  in  the  aooompouying 
gram,  certain  woll-defiuod  groups  of  nerve-cells,  viz.  a,  a  group  oj 
large  nervc-cclls  in  the  anterior  bom  (4  in  Fig.) ;  these  are  known 
be  the  origin  of  ordiuary  motor-fibres  (i);  5,  a  group  of  nerve-celli 
(3)  split  off'  from  this  and  forming  tbe  lateral  horn;  c,  a  group  (2\ 
knoun  as  Clarke's  column;    and  d  and  e^  two  sets  of  nerve-cellBJ 
(4  and  5)  in  the  posterior  horn  connected  with  sensory  nerves.     A' 
these  groups  of  nerve-cells  are  found  along  the  whole  length  of  tl 
spinal  cord,  except  those  of  Clarke's  column*     Their  connection  wii 
nerve-fibres  of  different  functions  is  known,  except  those  of  Olarke'i 
column.      Thus  both  sots  in  the  anterior   horn  are  connected  with 
ordinary  motor  nerves ;  both  sets  in  the  posterior  bom  with  ordinary 
sensory   nerves.     Now  Clarke's  column  is  limited  to  certain  definiA^ 
regions  of  the  cord,  being  conspicuous :  firstly,  between   the 
thoracic  and  second  lumbar  nerves ;  secondly,  at  tbe  top  of  the 
region  and  extending  into  the  cranial  region  ;  and  thirdly,  an  ii 
patch   in   tho  sacral  region.     In   other  words,  its  cells  corregpoj 
exactly  in  position  to  the  difitribution  of  tbe  white  rami  communi« 
cantee,  so  that,  corresponding  to  the  variation  of  this  cell-group 
find  variations  of  the  number  of  very  tao  medulla  ted  fibres  in 
anterior  roots,  and  we  find  corresponding  variations  in  the  whiter 
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oommnnicantee,  which  latter,  as  I  have  told  you,  are  the  only  tme 
connections  of  the  cerebro-flpinal  nerve-centre  with  the  sympathetic 
In  other  words,  we  have  driven  home  to  their  origio  theso  visceral 
nerve-fibres,  and  we  find  that  they  do  not  arise  from  any  nerve-cells 
outidde  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  from  a  definite  nerve-group 
within  the  spinal  cord* 

Pra.1. 


By^ 

" 


I  Fig.  1.— ^Biftorrain  of  section  of  spinal  cord  to  aliow  the  TartoUB  groups  ol 

I     ncrveH^^Ue  in  the  pjrey  matter,  and  the  formation  of  a  spinal  nerve  with  its 

I      sympathetic  ^nglion. 

I  L  Cellii  of  posterior  horn  and  jsomatic;  »en»orj  nerves* 

■  2.  Gelk  of  Clarke's  column  and  ganglionated  splanclinic  nervei. 

I  3.  Ce\U  of  lateral  liom  and  non-guiglionnteil  Bplanehnio  nervefl. 

^^H  i.  Cellfi  of  anterior  horn  and  Eiomatio  motor  nervia. 

^^H  5.  Bolitaiy  cell«  of  posterior  horn  imd  »planL-bnic  aenaory  nerves. 

W©  can,  I  think,  go  farther  than  this,  and  say,  with  Bichat, 
that  two  nerve-syBtems  do  exist,  the  one  for  organic,  and  the  other 
for  animal  life.  Tbese  two,  however,  are  not  separate  and  distinct, 
but  form  parts  of  the  same  central  nervous  system.  Looking 
at  this  diagram  of  the  upper  cervical  region  of  the  conl,  we  see 
that  the  voluntary  striped  muscles  may  be  divided  into  two  groups^ 
according  to  their  nerve  supply^  viz.  a  group  supplied  by  the 
anterior  (4),  and  one  by  the  lattiral  horn,  of  nerve-cells  (3),  and  wo 
know  also  that  these  two  groups  of  nerve-eel  I  g  separate  from  one 
another  more  and  more  as  we  pass  into  the  brain  region.  So  that  we 
End  for  the  muscles  of  the  face  a  distinct  separation  of  two  groups, 
viz,  1,  those  which  move  the  eyes  and  the  tongue — these  are  supplied 
by  nerves  which  arise  from  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  horim  ;  and, 
2,  the  mui^cles  of  expression  and  mastication,  tbe  nerves  of  which  arise 
from  the  continuation  of  the  lateral  horn  ;  and  remembering  how  the 
smilef  the  laugh,  and  the  snarl,  as  well  as  the  action  of  swallowing,  are 
at  the  bottom  only  modified  respiratory  movements,  we  see  that  Charles 
Bell  was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  inserted  a  lateral  or  respiratory 
system  of  nerves  in  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots.  This 
insertioii  is  actually  to  be  seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  cord 


ttio  anterior  motor,  bo  tliat  not  only  do  these  lateral  or  respiratory  tncts] 

supply  special  musclos  witli  motor  neryes,  bat  these  motor  nerree 

liave  a  closer  relationehip  to  tlio  visceitil  nerTes  thim  other  motor 

nerTOS.     What  is  true  of  the  upper  cervical  region  is  true  also  of  the 

medulla  oblaugata.     Here  again,  the  visceral  iue  modullatod  nerros 
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jjkre  closely  connected  with  the  motor  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
'.  bom,  o.  g,  the  chorda  tjmpam  and  the  facial.  Undoubtedly 
this  particnlor  group  of  miiBcleB  has  some  closer  relationship  to  the 
Tiscem  than  other  trunk  muscles,  and  that  relationehip  is  explained 
immediately  if  we  can  accept  and  extend  van  Wijho'a  investigations, 
Tiz.  that  Id  the  cranial  region  the  masclea  which  are  supplieil  by  the 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth  crania!  nerves  are  derived  from  the 
myotomes,  while  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  and  fifth 
cranial  nerves  are  derived  from  tho  lateral  plates  of  raesohlast. 

In  fact,  we  may  look  upon  the  body  as  composed  of  two  parts— 
an  outside  or  somatic  part,  and  an  inside  or  splanchnic  part.     Each 
part  has  its  own  system  of  voluntary  muscles  ;  each  part  is  supplied 
I  by  nerves  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  viz,  a  gangliooatcd  and  non- 
aglionated  portion ;  and  each  part  has  its  own  individual  centres  of 
laction,  the  inside  portion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  con- 
ining  the  centres  for  the  splanchnic  roots  (2,  3,  5,  in  Fig,),  i.  o,  the 
atres  of  organic  life  ;  the  outlying  horns  the  centres  for  the  somatic 
dIs  (1  and  4),  i.  e.  centres  for  the  animal  life*     It  is  a  strange  and 
ianggeetive  fact  that  these  two  sets  of  centres  arc  not  arranged  sym- 
inetrically  along  the  spinal  axis,  hut  that  two  great  breaks  occur  in 
which  tbo  centres  of  organic  life  faO  into  the  background  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  animal  life.     These  two  great  breaks  correspond 
|lo  the  origin  of  tbe  nerves  for  tho  legs  and  arms^  and  suggest  that 
Itiie  fonoAtion  of  the  limhe  in  the  originalJy  symmetrical  ancestor  of 
I  the  Tertebrata — i.  e.  the  large  outgrowth  of  somatic  elements  in  two 
definite  portions  of  the  body^  cansed  of  necessity  a  corresponding 
increMe  in  the  centres  for  animal  life,  while  there  was  no  uecossity 
or  A  corresponding  increase  in  the  centres  for  organic  life.     The 
Dldeel  p0ft  of  US  is  undoubtedly  the  vital  part ;  those  organs  and 
Itlieir  nerrona  system  by  which  tbe  mere  act  of  existence  is  earned  on. 
I^ith  these  two  there  may  have  been  originally  a  symmetrical  seg- 
lUl  anmngement  of  locomotor  organs.     Such  symmetry,  however, 
ni  for  good  when  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  concentrate  the 
aotor  machinery  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  and 
luith  the  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  tbe  locomotor  organs  disap- 
1  also  the  fljnunetry  of  the  central  nervous  system.     This  cor- 
denee  between  the  plan  of  the  central  nervous  Bystem  and  the 
evelopment  of  the  extremities  is  to  my  mind  strongly  in  favour  of 
tiie  view  which  I  have  put  before  you  to*night.     In  conclusion,  I 
thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me,  and 
hope  that  I  have  succoedod  in  convincing  you  that  Bichat's  teaching 
of  an  independent  sympathetic  system  in  tinally  dead. 

[W.  H.  G.] 
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j        HnrsT  P01.L00K,  Esq.  Treasurer  and  Yice-Presidontj  in  tbe  Chair. 

L^  PBorBssoR  Dewak,  M,A.  F,Il.S.  M,EJ. 

W^  ^ee^nt  Me^arches  on  Meteorites, 

Pbofebsoe  Dkwar  explained  that  Mr.  Gerrard  AnsdoU  and  himgelf 
bad  been  eDgaged  in  an  examination  into  the  gaseoue  constituents  of 
meteorites^  and  he  proposed  this  ovening  to  abstract  the  results  of  tbe 
investigation,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Royal  Society. 

The  nature  of  the  occluded  gases  which  are  present  to  a  greator  or 
less  extent  in  all  meteorites,  whether  belong! Dg  to  the  iron,  stony,  or 
Cftrbonaceons  clasBos,  has  engaged  tbe  attention  of  hut  few  chemists. 
It  is,  neTerthclees,  an  especially  intereeting  and  important  subject, 
owing  to  the  nnc^srtainty  which  still  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
oelestial  bodies. 

Graham  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc,  voL  xv.  (1867)  p.  fi02)  was  the  first 
who  made  any  experi mentis  in  this  direction,  when  he  deteimined  the 
gases  occludwl  in  the  Lenarto  meteoric  iron,  which  yielded  2*85  times 
its  volume  of  gas,  86  per  cent,  of  wbicli  w^aa  hydrogen,  and  4  *  5  per 
cent,  carbonic  oxide.  He  was  followed  in  1872  by  Wohler  (Pogg. 
Ann.  voL  cxlvi.  p,  297)  and  Berthelot  (Compt.  Rend.  vol.  Ixxiv, 
pp,  48,  1111),  who  estimated  approximately  the  gasea  contained  in  tbe 
Greenland  Ovifak  iron.  Those  gases  cousistod  of  about  equal  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  ;  the  celestial  origin  of  this  iron 
is,  however,  very  doubtful. 

In  the  same  year  (1872)  tbe  American  chemist.  Mallet  (Proc. 
Boy.  Soc.  vol.  XX.  p.  3G5),  made  a  very  complete  deteiiiiination  of 
the  gasea  occluded  by  tbe  Augusta  Co*,  Virginia,  meteoric  iron, 
which,  however,  differed  very  consitlembly  from  Graham*s  results. 
He  obtained  an  amount  of  gas  equal  to  B*  17  times  tbo  voliune  of  the 
iron,  made  up  of  85  *  83  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  38 '  33  per  cent,  carbonic 
oxide,  9 '  75  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  16  *  09  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 

W  right  and  Lawrence  Smith  followed  Mallet,  and  our  present 
knowledge  of  this  interesting  suhject  is  principally  due  to  these 
Axnencan  chemists,  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  numerous 
meteoric  masses  which  have  fallen  from  time  to  time  throughout 
America,  and  which  can  easily  be  obtaiued  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
complete  and  accurate  observations  on  their  gaseous  constituents. 

Wright  contributed  several  papers  to  the  *  American  Journal  *  in 
1875  and  1876,  and,  according  to  his  analyses,  the  total  volume  of 
gas  occluded  and  the  composition  of  the  sanie  differs  considerably  in 
the  two  principal  classes  of  meteoriti'S.     He  found  the  total  volume 
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of  gu  oxtracied  was  much  greater  in  ibe  case  of  the  stony  meteorite* 
than  in  the  iron  ones,  the  principal  characteriBtics  of  these  gam 
being,  that  in  the  former  the  carbonic  acid  greatly  predominated, 
accompanied  by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrogen,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  carbonic  acid  never  exceeded 
20  per  cent.,  the  carbonic  oxide  being,  as  a  rule,  considerably  mow 
than  this,  and  the  hydrogen  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  80  per 
cent. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  anything  moro  than  general 
conclosions  as  to  the  total  amount  of  gas  given  off  by  any  special 
naeteorite,  or  its  composition,  for,  as  shown  by  Wright  and  conflrmei 
by  Mr.  Ansdell  and  the  lecturer,  both  the  total  quiintity  and  com- 
position of  the  gases  vary  very  considerably  according  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  are  drawn  off. 

Wright  found  a  notable  quantity  of  marsh-gas  in  all  the  stony 
moteorites  which  he  examined,  though  not  a  trace  in  any  of  the  iron 
ones;  this  seemed  to  be  a  distinctive  difference  between  the  tim 
classes  of  meteorites,  but  subsequently  Dr*  Flight,  of  the  Britiflii 
Museum  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxiiii,(1882)  p.  885),  found  marah-gM 
in  a  specimen  of  the  Cranboumo  siderite,  so  that  it  is  evident  certain 
of  the  iron  meteorites  also  contain  this  gas. 

Lawrence  Smith  (Amer.  Journ.  1876)  confined  himself  prioci- 
pally  to  an  examination  of  the  graphite  nodules  which  are  frequently 
found  imbedded  iu  the  iron  meteorites,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  carl 
in  the  so-called  carbonaceous  meteorites.  He  extracted  the  on 
or  hydrocarbon-like  bodies  by  means  of  ether,  but  did  not  detej 
the  gases  given  off  on  heatiug.  Previous  to  this,  Roseoo  (Pro. 
Soo.  Man.  1862)  had  obtained  the  same  hydrocarbon-like  body 
exhausting  the  Alais  meteorite  with  ether,  but  the  quantity  he  had  to 
work  upon  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  make  a  very  complsto 
examination. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  points  that  have  been  made  out 
with  regard  to  the  gases  occluded  by  meteorites.  The  resulti^ 
however,  are  so  comparatively  few,  that  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
take  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  of  bavmg  several  good 
specimens  of  meteorites  to  confirm  these  results,  and,  if  possible,  add 
something  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  investigation  may  bo  divided  into  five  parts,  having 
following  objects  in  view ;  firstly,  the  confirmation  of  prcvioi 
results  by  the  examination  of  some  well-known  meteorite ;  secoudl] 
tho  analysis  of  several  whole  meteoric  stoucs,  whose  interior 
never  been  exposc^d  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  by  reason  of  thft 
chai^aotoristic  coating  of  gla^e ;  thirdly,  the  examination  of  a  celestial 
grajihite  nodule,  taken  from  the  interior  of  an  iron  meteorite; 
foui^thly,  the  comparison  of  some  meteorite  of  the  carbcjuaceons  dsa 
with  the  above ;  and  fifthly,  the  examination  of  different  terrestriil 
graphites. 

The  method  employed  for  the  abstraction  of  the  gases  was  eixactlj 
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the  samo  in  eyory  case,  so  that  a  short  description  will  suffice  for  all. 
The  temperature  was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  tbo  same  in  every 
experiment,  but  no  doubt  differences  of  many  degrees  occurred  in 
some  of  the  experiments,  which  was  unayoidable  in  using  an  ordinary 
combustion  furnaco. 

The  meteorite  or  graphite,  as  the  ease  might  be,  was  broken  up 
into  a  coarse  powder,  iBtroiiicecl  into  a  convenient  length  of 
combustion  tubing,  and  connected  up  with  a  Sprengel  pump,  a  small 
bolb-tube  immersed  in  a  ff eezing  mixture  intervening,  so  as  to  retain 
any  moisture  or  condensable  volatile  products  that  might  come  off. 
The  tube  was  ^st  thoroughly  exhausted  and  then  heated  in  an 
ordinary  gas  combustion  furnaco  to  a  low  rod  heat.  The  gases,  during 
the  heating,  were  gradually  drawn  off  by  the  Sprengel  pump,  and 
when  the' tube  had  remained  for  several  minutes  at  a  low  red  beat  it 
was  completely  exhausted.  The  total  quantity  of  gas  collected  was 
in  every  caj^e  used  for  the  analysis. 

The  **  Dhurmsala  "  specimen  was  an  ordinary  fragment  of  a  much 
ttfger  original  mass,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Pultusk  and  Mocs 
meteorites,  complete  stones  were  fortunately  obtained,  weighing 
reapeetively  57  and  103  grama^  having  the  characteristic  black  glaze 
on  their  surfaces* 

Such  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  condensed  in  the  bulb  tube  in 
heating  the  Dhurmsala  meteorite,  it  being  the  first  one  examined, 
that  it  was  thought  it  might  be  principally  due  to  the  great  absorptive 
poirar  of  these  porous  bodies,  and  that  therefore  the  moisture  might 
MMKfB  been  condensed  in  the  pores  of  tbo  meteorite  from  the  Burround- 
ing  air.  The  Pultusk  and  Mocs  specimens  appeared  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  ascertaining  whether  this  was  the  case,  as  the  cjompleta 
covering  of  black  glaze  would  pri>bably  prevent  the  moisture  from 
penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  stones.  The  fragments  of  these 
fllooee  were  therefore  transferred  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
eombustion  tube  after  tbey  had  been  broken  up.  Notwi  the  tan  ding 
llieee  precautions,  fully  as  much  water  was  condensed  from  them  as 
{fom  the  Dhurmsala  specimen,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  the  water 
is  really  combined  in  some  form  in  the  stone  and  not  obtained  directly 
from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  glaze  on  both  the  stones  was  not  of  a  very  glossy  character,  and 
did  Dot  have  the  appeoranoe  of  being  absolutely  imporrious  to 
moisture. 

The  pumice-stone  was  examined  merely  with  a  view  to  comparing 
tlie  gases  occluded  by  a  porous  body  of  volcanic  origin  with  those 
contained  in  meteorites.  The  sample  taken  was  a  fresh  piece  of 
stone,  which  had  not  been  dried  or  purified  in  any  way* 

It  is  evident  that  it  ditifers  considerably  from  the  meteoric  stones, 
the  total  occluded  gas  being  very  small,  only  about  half  its  volume, 
the  carbonic  acid  at  the  same  time  being  much  less,  with  a  proper- 
increase  in  the  carbonic  oxide. 

The  general  method  of  analysis  was  as  follows,  and  the  accuracy 
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of  tho  results  was  confirmed  by  yarying  m  some  cases  the  method  of 
sepaTAtiiig  the  gases.  The  carbonic  acid  was  first  removed  from  the 
mixture  by  caustic  potash,  the  carbonic  oxide  being  then  absorbed  by 
Bubchloride  of  copper,  and  the  remainder  of  the  gases  exploded  with 
excess  of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  was  again  removed  hj 
caustic  potash,  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  by  alkaline  pyrogallate^  tb^ 
residue  being  taken  as  nitrogen.  The  relatiye  quantities  of  marsh-gis 
and  hydrogen  were  calculated  from  the  total  diminution  after  explo- 
sion, and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed : — 


Dhormaala  ,. 
Paltaak  *. 
MOGB     ..       .. 

Puinioe-atone 


S|kGr. 


8  175 
3-718 
S-67 
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3*90  22  94 
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3-9 

7-65 

4*41 


1-31 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tho  above  numbers  are  quite  confinnatoij  of 
Wright^s  results,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  three  meteoHtee  examined 
being  by  far  the  largest  constituent,  while  marsh-gas  in  oonsideiable 
quaQtity  was  found  in  all.  The  percentage  of  this  latter  gas  is  som^ 
what  higher  than  that  found  by  Wright  in  the  stony  meteorites  be 
examined,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  rather  lugher 
temperature  was  employed  by  the  lecturer  to  drive  off  the  gas«. 
This  supposition  seeniB  to  be  confirmed  on  considering  the  anilyik 
of  the  Pultuek  meteorite  ;  for  whereas  Wrigbt*8  abstracted  gas  oiil| 
reached  1  *  75  times  the  volume  of  the  ston*i,  the  total  quantity  of  gi* 
obtained  by  the  lecturer  was  twice  as  much  or  equal  to  3*54  tim* 
its  volume. 

It  is  therefore  unquestionable  that  marsh-gas  is  given  off  oti  heatinf 
these  meteoric  stones,  but  whether  it  exists  as  such  occluded  in  tlw 
material,  or  whether  it  is  formed  by  some  chemical  decomposition  di 
some  orgsDic  constituent  of  tho  mass,  is  by  no  means  clear. 

Wright  came  to  the  conclusion  **  that  the  marsh-gas  roally  exUtai 
as  such  in  the  stony  meteorites,  as  the  temperature  at  which  it  wv 
driven  o0  would  be  too  low  for  its  formation/'  at  the  same  time  h 
thinks  it  quite  postiible  that  "  at  very  much  higher  temperatuitiSi  o 
the  reaction  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  broken  np  by  the  iioiLi 
portion  of  the  carbon  might  combine  with  the  hydrogen  present  k 
form  marsh-gas." 

Knowing  the  great  absorptive  power  for  gases  possensed  by  poio* 
bodies  generally,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  determine  directly  wy 
this  absorptive  ponder  was  in  the  case  of  these  stony  meteorite 
which  are  of  such  an  eminently  porous  nature. 
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For  this  purpose  the  powdered  Dhurmsalft  meteorito,  from  which 
the  gases  bad  been  removed,  vt&s  lefl  in  moiBt  air  under  a  bcll-glaga, 
for  different  periodfl  of  time  as  tabulated  below,  the  gases  being  drawn 
off  at  a  low  red  boat  after  each  period  :■ — 


After  24  honra  ,, 
Afler  6  daja  mora 
After  8  daya  more 


GUI  In  vdLi, 

©f  the 
Meieorite. 


0-61 
2-47 
0-63 
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The  abBorption  of  water  and  gases  evidently  went  on  tolerably 
rapidly  for  the  first  seven  days,  but  after  the  second  heating  of  the 
meteorite,  its  porosity  seems  to  have  been  affected  in  some  way,  for 
aiier  a  further  period  of  eight  days,  it  was  found  to  take  up  ouly  about 
a  fourth  of  tho  q^uantity  of  gas  which  it  bad  absorbed  in  the  proyious 
aix  days. 

The  actual  amount  of  water  given  oST  after  this  exposnre  to  a  moist 
atmosphere  was  considerably  less  tlian  what  was  obtained  in  the 
original  beating  of  the  meteorite,  and  from  this  it  was  inferred  that  tho 
water  is  chemically  combined  in  the  etooe.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
explain,  otherwise  than  by  chemical  combination,  the  power  by  which 
the  water  is  retained  by  these  meteorites,  as  it  is  not  given  off  until  a 
very  high  temperature  is  reached.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
hydrogen  must  come  from  tbo  action  of  water  on  the  iron-nickel 
alloy,  or  finely  disseminated  carbon,  Oreville  Williams  has  pointed 
out  that  the  large  amount  of  hydrogen  obtained  from  beating  finely 
divided  zinc-dust  is  not  due  to  free  hydrogeo,  but  to  the  action  of  tho 
sine  on  the  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc. 

To  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  graphites  ex- 
amined. The  celestial  graphite  was  a  perfect  oblong  nodule  weighing 
30  grams,  w^hich  bad  been  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  the 
Toluca  meteoric  iron.  It  bad  a  uniform  dull-black  colour,  except  at 
one  end  where  there  was  a  slight  incrustation  of  sulphide  of  iron.  Its 
fracture  showed  a  uniform  dull-black,  compact  mass ;  it  was  easily 
poundo<l  up  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  formed  a  fine  granular  powder 
without  any  lustre. 

On  extracting  the  gia&s  from  this  specimen  a  considerable  quantity 
of  marsh-gas  was  obtained,  so  tbat  it  appeared  most  important  to 
compare  it  with  some  samples  of  terrestrial  graphites*  more  oape- 
cially  Eks  tbo  o<^ eluded  gaetJB  bad  never,  as  far  as  the  lecturer  waa 
aware,  been  determined  in  these  bodies. 

For  this  purpose  four  samples  of  native  graphites  wore  obtained. 
The  Cumberland  graphite  waa  a  magnificent  specimen  of  tho  original 
Borrodale,  and  bad  b^n  in  a  private  cabinet  for  over  fifteen  years.  It 
had  the  characteristic  dense   homogeneous   structure  and  brilliant 
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external  lastre  of  tho  graphiteB  coming  from  tbis  distnet  Tlie 
Siberian  examplo  wag  from  tho  Alexandnef  Mine ;  its  stmctore  wu 
columnar  and  striated,  with  little  external  lastre ;  it  waa  rather  more 
easily  broken  np  than  the  Borrodale,  but  formed  the  same  doU  black 
powder.  The  specimen  from  Oejlon  was  of  the  type  uanal  to  thftt 
ifiland :  highly  Instrous  and  flaky,  breaking  up  very  easily,  tod 
forming  small  ahinlng  plates  when  gronnd  up.  The  last  sample, 
which  was  from  the  samo  cabinet  as  the  others,  but  whose  origui 
was  unfortunately  nnkuown,  had  a  dull  external  surface,  was  exceed- 
ingly porous^  aud  much  more  brittle  than  auy  of  tbo  previous  oofli^ 
grinding  up  very  easily  into  a  dull  black  powder.  It  had  more  the 
appearance  of  the  celostial  grapbiteSf  which  was  heightened  by  haTing 
slight  incrustations  of  sulphide  of  iron  on  its  surface.  Its  low  specif 
gravity  also  shows  it  to  be  some  exceptional  variety. 

It  seemed  most  important  in  connection  with  this  Biibjecl  to 
examine  some  matrix  with  which  the  graphites  are  nsually  foood 
aasociated.  These  rocks  are  very  variable,  but  consist  principally  of  i 
kind  of  decomposed  trap  or  gneiss*  A  good  specimen  was  obtained 
of  semi-decomposed  gneiss  from  Canada  with  a  considerable  quaotity 
of  graphite  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  and  also  seTenil 
eamplee  of  Ceylon  graphite  imbedded  in  its  matrix,  which  in  tbii 
case  oonsiafced  of  felspar  and  quartz* 

The  results,  as  tabulated  below,  confirm  Wrigbt's  analyses  of 
several  trap  rocks,  in  which  ho  found  principally  carbonic  acid  aod 
hydrogen.  Tho  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas  no  donbt  comes  trm 
tho  disseminated  graphite,  but  the  presence  of  the  hydrogen  is 
difficult  to  explain  and  requires  further  investigation*  "^ 
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On  comparing  those  samples  of  grapliite,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
Borrodalo  and  the  Siboriau  give  off  about  the  same  total  volumsl 

goSj  that  the  celestial  aud  tho  unknown  graphites  closely  appr 

each  other  in  this  respect,  yielding  more  than  double  the  volorae  < 
the  others,  and  that  the  CSeylon  sample  stands  alone  in  yielding  a  i«J  I 
minute  quftutitj.    All  the  terrestrial  samples,  except  that  from  Ceyl*  I 
are  alike  in  giving  off  a   very  considerable  quantity  of  morsbi^  ( 
though  thoy  differ  eomewhat  in  the  actual  quantity,  and  it  is  e?idii'  I 
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that  altboQgli  tbe  celestial  grapBite  oon tains  a  considerablo  amoimty 
it  IB  very  mueli  less  than  that  yielded  by  tlio  terrcBtrial  samples. 

A  few  tentative  experiments  were  made  to  agcertam  the  absorbing 
power  for  gases  of  tbis  celestial  grapliite.  For  this  purpose  dry  car- 
bonic acid,  marsb-gaSf  and  hydrogen  were  respectivoly  drawn  throngh 
the  tube  containing  the  previoofily  exhausted  graphite  for  twelve 
hours  in  the  cold,  the  gases  being  pnmped  out  at  a  low  red  beat  after 
each  treatment  with  the  dry  gas.  After  the  carbonic  acid  tre-atmont 
tbe  volume  of  gas  collected  was  only  1  •  1  times  that  of  tbe  graphite, 
containing  98*4  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid;  after  the  marsh-gas  tho 
volume  of  the  gas  was  only  0'  9  that  of  the  graphite,  coutainiug  94 '1 
per  cent,  carbonic  acid  ;  and  after  the  hydrogen  the  volume  of  the  gas 
collected  was  only  0  •  17  times  that  of  the  graphite,  containing  96  *0  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  tbe  large  quantity 
of  gas  occluded  in  celestial  graphites  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
special  absorptive  power  of  this  variety  of  carbon.  In  view  of  the 
large  and  varying  percentages  of  marsb-gBB  in  tho  gaseous  products 
of  all  these  graphites,  it  appeared  of  especial  interest  to  ascertain 
whether  tbe  quantity  of  marsh-gas  extracted  coincided  in  any  way 
with  the  hydrogen  obtained  by  their  combustion.  All  tho  samples 
were  therefore  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis,  with  the  following 
results : — 
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These  analyses  do  not  seem  to  point  to  any  very  definite  conclusion 
AS  to  the  origin  of  the  marsh-gas.  Tho  unknown  graphite,  which 
C5ontainB  the  largest  porcentago  of  marsh-gas,  certainly  comes  out  far 
the  highest  in  hydrogen,  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  Ceylon  graphite 
Also  bears  a  certain  relation  to  tbe  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas  it 
oontains,  but  the  first  three  samples  are  v^ry  similar  to  each  other  in 
tho  amount  of  hydrogen  they  contain* 

In  order  to  got  some  further  insight  into  the  ongin  of  this  marsh- 

i  in  the  celestial  graphite,  about  2  grams  of  tbe  original  isodnle 
■e  very  finely  gronnd  up  and  digested  for  several  hours  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  After  bt^ing  thoroughly  washed  from  every  trace 
of  nitric  acid  and  dried  at  UD"  C,  it  was  again  submitted  to  analysis, 
with  the  result  that  tho  amount  of  hydrogen  reuiained  exactly  the 
fianie  as  before,  pn^viug  that  it  existed  in  tho  form  of  some  very 
itablo  comx^ouud  in  the  graphite. 
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To  clear  up  this  matter  still  further,  about  10  grams  of  the  original 
nodulo  were  digeflted  with  pure  other  in  the  way  described  by 
Lawrence  Smith  for  extracting  the  hydrecarbon-like  bodies.  It  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty -four  honre  with  excess  of  ether,  and  then 
filtered,  and  washed  with  more  ether.  The  graphite  thns  treated  wae 
dried  at  110"  C,  and  the  gases  extracted  from  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  one  of  the  terrestrial  graphites 
with  the  above  in  regard  to  its  behaviour  with  ether,  the  specimen 
of  unknown  origin  was  selected,  as  yielding  the  largest  quantity  of 
marsh-gas.  The  residue^  after  digestion  with  ether,  was  dried,  and 
the  gases  pumped  out  as  before. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  treatment  with  ether  the  Toltune  of  gas 
given  ofiT  by  the  celestial  graphite^  and  aleo  the  marsh-gas,  have  been 
reduced  to  rather  more  than  one-half,  while  with  regi^  to  the  xm* 
known  graphite,  althongh  the  total  volume  of  gas  remains  about  the 
same  (probably  due  to  a  rather  higher  tempera tnre  being  employed), 
the  marsh-gas  has  also  been  reduced  to  rather  less  than  one-^third 
the  original  amount,  and  the  hydrogen  has  correspondingly  increased* 
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These  experiments  prove  that  either  the  other  did  not  dissolve  out 
all  the  actual  oai-bonaceons  componnds  present,  or  that  the  marsh-gas 
was  Bnbsequently  formed  during  the  heating  of  the  graphite. 

As  Br.  de  la  Rue  had  kindly  placed  at  Professor  I)e war's  disposal 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Orgueil  meteorite,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  c^f  comparing  the  gases  occluded  by  this  typical  specimen  of 
the  oarhonaceous  class  with  those  obtained  from  the  stony  meteorites 
and  the  graphites.  This  meteorite  has  been  so  thoroughly  examioed 
by  Oloez  and  PieanI  (Compt.  Bond.  vol.  lii.  (1864)  pp.  37,  132) 
with  regard  to  its  chemical  inorganic  constituents,  that  nothing  neea 
bo  said  as  to  its  general  composition.  The  investigation  was  there- 
fore confined  to  the  gases  given  off  on  heatiug  which  had  not  pre* 
viously  been  determined. 

Daring  the  heating  of  the  meteorite  a  large  quantity  of  water,  on 
which  floated  numerous  small  pieces  of  sulphur,  coUeetod  in  the  bolb 
tube  immersed  in  the  frooEing  miitiiro.     This  water  was  strongly  acid, 
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and  mdoed  smelt  eirongly  of  siilphiiroiia  acid^  On  emporating  it  to 
drjnees  with  a  drop  of  hydroclilorio  acid,  abundimco  of  ammoEiacal 
salts  were  found  in  the  reBidue*  In  the  cool  anterior  part  of  the 
oombEstioD-tabo  a  considerable  Bublimate  had  collected,  which  prored 
to  be  principally  snlphate  of  ammonium  with  traces  of  sulphides  and 
Bulpbites,  and  a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphur.  A  very  large  quaa* 
tity  of  gas  was  given  off>  having  the  following  compositioii : — 
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Bolphurous  acid  is  evidently  the  main  oonstitnent  of  the  gases  given 
off ;  but  if  this  gas,  wbicb  haa  been  formed  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron, be  eliminated,  the  meteotito  yields  9^8  times 
ita  volume  of  gas,  having  very  mucb  the  samo  oomposition  as  that 
from  some  of  the  stony  meteorites,  viz. : — 

CO.,  76*05;  CO,  ll*67j  CH*,  8-9S;  N,  3  33. 

Cloez  found  the  organic  matter  in  this  meteorite  to  bo  composed  of 
carbon  63*45,  hydrogen  5*98,  oxygen  30-57,  which  is  nearly  in  tho 
proportions  of  a  terrestrial  humus  substance.  It  is  known  that  such 
snbetftooes  break  up  by  the  action  of  heat  into  gases  of  tho  nature 
fonnd  above,  at  tbe  same  time,  however,  a  q^uantity  of  tbe  carbonic  acid 
undoubtedly  comes  from  the  presence  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesium 
and  iron.  Tbe  ojieTation  by  which  terrestrial  carbon  has  been 
changed  into  graphite  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  a  rule  the  transition 
of  on©  kind  of  carbon  into  another  nccesaitates  the  action  of  a  very 
higli  temperature.  If,  therefore,  a  really  high  temperature  is  in  all 
oases  necessary,  it  is  dif^cult  to  explain  how  compounds  of  carbon 
came  to  resist  decomposition,  and  should  come  to  be  found  associated 
with  all  natural  graphites. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  graphite  resulted  from  tho  action  of 
water,  gases  and  other  agents,  on  the  carbides  of  the  metals,  ami  that 
during  tbe  chemical  interactions  which  took  place,  a  portion  of  tho 
oarbon  became  transformed  into  organic  compounda 

In  either  case  it  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  method  of  for- 
mation of  the  meteoric  and  terrestrial  graphites  was  similar,  and  it  ia 
perfectly  possible  they  may  after  all  have   come  from  a  common 

BOUTCe^ 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  investigation,  and  in  order  to 
acquire  further  information,  to  examine  the  gases  given  off  from 
meteorites  at  dofinite  temperatures,  and  especially  the  gases  from  such 
as  can  be  found  coated  with  an  impervious  glaze,  and  to  examine 
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more  partkularly  into  the  preeeiice  of  water  Ib  sucli  J>odie8,  and  the 
source  of  tho  nitrogen  found  in  tlie  eame.  * 

Since  the  above  analyses  of  different  graphites  were  made,  a 
sample  of  tlie  artificial  graphite  which  results  from  the  action  of 
oxidising  agents  on  the  cjanogen  compounds  present  in  crude  caustic 
soda  ha.8  been  examined.  The  ftjl lowing  analysis  shows  that  this 
artificial  variety  of  graphite  is  characterised  by  giving  a  very  large 
yield  of  marsh -ga8» 

OOt 45-42 

CO  39-88 

OHi 4-43 

H  8-31 

N ..  2-00 

Occluded  gases  in  volumes  of  the  graphite  ==^  53 '  I3« 

Meteorites,  no  deubt^  have  an  exceedingly  low  temperature  before 
they  enter  tlie  earth ^s  atmosphere,  and  the  question  had  been  raised  1 
as  to  what  chemicai  reactions  could  take  place  under  such  conditions. 
It  resulted  from  Professor  Dewar*s  investigations  that  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  —  130  C.  liquid  oxygen  had  no  chemical  action 
upon  hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  phosphoruSj  hydriodio  acid,  or 
Bulphydric  acid*  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  as  the  absolute 
zero  is  approached  even  the  strongest  chemicai  affinities  are  inactive. 

The  lecturer  exhibited  at  work  the  apparatas  by  which  ho  had 
recently  succeeded  in  solitlifying  oxygen.  The  apparatus  is  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  diagram,*  where  a  copper  tube  is  seen  passing  i 
through  a  vciscl  kept  constantly  full  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid ; 
ethylene  is  sent  through  this  tube,  and  is  liquefied  by  the  intense 
cold ;  it  is  then  conveyed  by  the  tube,  through  an  indiarubber  stopper, 
into  the  interior  lower  vessel ;  the  outer  one  is  filled  ^vith  ether  and  1 
solid  carbonic  acid,  A  continuous  copper  tube,  about  45  feet  long, 
conveying  oxygen^  passes  first  through  the  outer  vessel,  and  then 
through  that  containing  the  liquid  ethylene  ;  the  latter  evaporates 
through  the  space  between  the  two  vessels,  and  thus  intense  cold  is 
produced,  whereby  oxygen  is  liquefied  in  the  tube  to  the  extent  ooca^ 
sionally  of  22  cubic  centimetres  at  one  time.  The  temperature  at 
which  this  is  effected  is  about  —  130'  C,  at  a  pressure  of  75  atmo- 
spheres, but  less  pressure  will  suffice.  When  the  oxygen  is  knoun  to 
be  liquid,  by  means  of  a  gauge  near  the  oxygen  inlet,  the  valve  A  is 
opened,  and  the  liquid  oxygen  rashes  into  a  vacuum  in  the  central 
glass  tube  below;  some  liquid  ethylene  at  the  bottom  of  the  next 
tube  outwards  is  also  caused  to  evaporate  into  a  vacuum  at  the  same 
moment,  and  instantly  some  of  the  liquid  oiygen  in  the  central  tube 
becomes  solid,  owing  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  double  evaporation. 


♦  Thia  illuatmtioii  uppeared  iu  *Iiidiistfios' of  July  16, 
knt  by  the  proprietors. 
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PolDtming  the  experiment,  the  tflBponliire  readied  waa  m  liltia  i 
h^w  dOr  C^  that  is  mlj  50^  to  70^  above  the  ahaotnle  aero  of  tern*  ^ 
peratare,  and  in  the  erperiment  about  5  lbs.  of  liqmd  ethjloae  weie 
employed. 

Wi^  lefeiepoe  to  the  main  subject,  the  lecttoier  eaid  that  metoontos 
ooDe  from  regioDa  of  mtente  oold  into  onr  atmosphere ;  moat  of  them 
wei^  bnt  a  few  oioieea  <^  pounds,  hot  exceptional  meteorilea  wea^ 
aemal  hnndiedweight.  A  spherii^  body  3  feet  in  diaixiotar>  moffiog 
at  the  rate  of  18  milea  a  second  at  the  height  of  23  miloB^  whecv  tilt 
barometne  pfeaaure  la  only  two-lenths  of  an  inch,  produoea  iooalfy  m 
comproBaion  pieasme  5600  timee  greater  than  that  of  the  soznnuid- 
ing  air.  Beaeending  Ter^cally,  it  would  pan  throngh  the  whole 
almoaphere  in  15  aeoonda.  The  velocity  staled  in  these  data  is 
relatively  low  as  eompared  with  that  of  planetary  bodies.  Meteontea 
travel  at  the  rate  of  about  36  miles  in  a  second.  The  velod^  of  a 
ahot  from  a  100-ton  gun  is  abont  half  a  mile  per  second. 

Meteorites  reach  &e  earth  covered  with  a  thin  and  very  remarkable 
gjaae,  due  to  the  fusion  of  their  external  surface  during  their  brief 
paaaage  through  the  atmosphere.  A  Telocity  of  145  feet  per  second 
in  air  gives  on  increase  of  10^  temperature,  and  the  rate  continues 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  surface  temperature  of  a  body 
moving  at  the  rate  of  39  miles  per  second  would  reach  2,000,000^. 

The  lecturer  placed  a  piece  of  iron  against  a  rotating  omeij 
wheel,  the  friction  of  which  caused  showers  of  sparks  to  be  thrown 
out.  These  were  so  hot  that  some  of  the  little  globules  of  iron 
composing  them  were  fused  into  a  plate  of  glass  placed  to  catch 
them.  Great  similarities  exist  between  the  flight  of  these  globules 
and  the  flight  of  meteorites,  the  heat  and  light  in  both  casea  being 
partly  due  to  friction  and  partly  to  chemical  action.  That  chemical 
action  has  an  influence,  he  proved  by  applying  oxygen  gas  to 
the  sparks,  thereby  causing  them  to  bum  more  brilliantly,  and  by 
applying  carbonic  acid  to  them,  thus  reducing  their  brilliancy* 
WLen  a  piece  of  meteorite  was  applied  to  the  emery  wheel  in  placo 
of  the  piece  of  iron,  tho  sparks  were  far  lees  abundant,  and  of  a  dull 
red  colour.  The  glaze  of  meteorites  can  be  imitated  to  some  cjttout 
by  cooling  a  piece  of  meteor  I  to  to  200^  C,  and  than  dropping  it  for 
a  moment  into  tho  electric  fumacQ;  the  temperature  explains  the 
glazing  of  a  meteorite,  and  that  it  has  a  motion  of  rotation  must  also 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  amount  of  friction,  and  therefore  of 
beat,  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  passage  through  tho  atmu««phore  of 
the  earth.  An  enormous  amount  of  its  energy,  however,  is  eiponded 
in  heating  tho  air,  and  aerial  vibratious  thus  sot  up  expLaiu  tho  noistt 
made  by  the  passage  of  meteorites. 
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What  is  the  origin  of  the  gasofi  in  ZDoteoriteB?     Their  presence 
agrees  with  Hie  diflcovery  of  Dr.  Hnggins,  that  coroete  give  a  hydro- 
oarbon  spectmrn.     The  origin  of  terrestrial  graphite  is  far  from 
being  agreed  npon  by  geologists ;   in  some  places  it   is  evidently 
tmnBformcd  conJ,  in  other  cases  they  cannot  say  whether  it  oomes 
from  vegetable  or  primitive  sources.     Whatever  the  origin  of  the 
graphite  in  meteorites,  it   contains  similar  inapnrities  to  those  in 
terrDfi^al  graphite ;  the  nodules  in  celestial  graphite  are  similar  to 
those  of  terrestrial  graphite,  and   might  as  well  have  come  from  I 
some  body  like  the  earth  as  from  any  other  sonroo.     Another  con* 
elusion  is  that  the  marsh -gas  is  not  occluded  in  meteorites,  but  is  a 
product  of  distillation  by  heat,  just  as  the  gas  might  be  distilled  &om« 
shales.     The  graphite  of  meteorites  has  no  power  of  occluding  marsh-' ' 
gas,  therefore  the  inference  is  that  the  marsh-gas  and  hydrogen  in 
them  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies.     In  the 
spectrum  of  one  of  the  comets.  Dr.  Hnggins  once  photographed  %i 
peculiar  baud  in  tho  ultra-violet,  which  hmd  indicated  the  presenod  ( 
of  cyanogen.     One  meteorite   on   the  table   contained  chloride  of 
ammonium,  therefore  it  contained  a  compound  of  nitrogen,  and  Bucli  j 
would  account  for  the  production  of  cyanogen. 

[J.  D.] 
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ThomoM  Young t 
Eablt  Lite  and  Studies. 


FouB  great  names  aro  incliBsolnbly  associated  with  the  CBtabliehmenl 
in  which  we  are  now  afieembled.  Its  founder,  Benjamin  Thompson, 
better  known  as  Count  Rumford ;  its  Chemical  Professor,  Hiimphry 
Davy ;  its  Professor  of  Natural  PhUosophy,  Thomas  Young ;  and, 
finally,  the  man  whom  so  many  of  us  have  the  privilege  to  remember, 
Michael  Faraday.  Of  the  character  and  achievements  of  the  third  of 
the  great  men  here  named,  less  seems  to  bo  publicly  known  than 
ought  to  bo  known.  Even  a  portion  of  this  audience  may  posaibly 
have  some  addition  made  to  its  knowledge  by  roforeuce  to  the  laboura  . 
of  A  nmB  who  served  the  Institution  in  the  opening  of  the  present  \ 
century.  I  therefor©  thought  that  such  a  brief  acconat  of  him  as  I 
could  compress  into  an  hour  might  not  be  without  interest  and 
instrnctioD  at  the  pTeseut  time  and  place, 

Thomas  Youug  was  bora  at  MOverton,  in  Somersetshire,  on  th© 
13th  of  June,  1773.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends*  Nearly  seven  years  of  his  childhood  were  spent  with  bis 
maternal  grandfather.  He  soon  evinced  a  precocity  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  run  to  seed  and  die  rapidly  out.  When  two  yeara 
old  he  was  able  to  read  with  considerable  fluency,  and  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  four  years,  be  bad  read  the  Bible  twice  through. 
At  the  age  of  six  be  learat  by  heart  the  whole  of  Goldsmith't 
•Deserted  Village/  His  jirst  formal  teachers  were  not  successful, 
and  his  aunt  in  those  early  days  appears  to  have  been  more  useful 
to  him  than  anybody  else*  When  not  quite  seven  years  of  age,  ha 
was  placed  at  what  ho  calls  a  miserable  boarding  school  at  Stapleton 
near  BriatoL  But  he  soon  became  his  own  tutor^  distancing  in  hit 
studies  those  who  were  meant  to  teach  him. 

In  March  1782,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Mr,  Thompson, 
at  Compton,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  whose  liberality  and  largeness  of 
mind  Young  spoke  afterwari^s  with  affectionate  recognition.  Here 
he  worked  at  Greek  and  Latin,  and  read  a  great  many  books  in  both 
languages.  He  also  studied  mathematics  and  book-keeping.  Of  preg- 
nant influence  on  his  future  life  was  the  reading  of  Martin's  *  Lectures 
on  Natural  Pbilosophy/  and  Kyland's  *  Introduction  to  the  Newtonian 
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PbiloBOpby/  He  read  with  pftrticul&r  delight  the  optical  portions  of 
Martin *8  work.  An  usher  of  the  school,  named  Jeffrey,  taught  him 
bow  to  make  teleecopee,  and  to  bind  books.  Here  the  early  years  of 
Young  and  Faraday  inosculate^  the  one,  however,  pursuing  book- 
binding as  an  amuBcment,  and  the  other  as  a  profession*  Young 
borrowed  a  quadrant  fr<jm  an  intelligent  saddler  named  Atkins,  and 
with  it  determined  the  principal  heights  in  his  neighbourhood.  He 
took  to  botany  for  a  time,  but  was  more  and  more  drawn  towards 
optics.  He  construe  ted  a  microscope.  The  disentangling  of  difficult 
problems  was  his  delight.  Seeing  some  fluxional  symbols  in  Martin's 
work,  he  attacked  the  study  of  fluxions.  Priestley  on  Air  fascinated 
him.  The  Italian  language  was  mastered  by  the  aid  of  one  of  his 
Bchoolfellowe  named  Fox. 

After  leaving  Compton,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
Mr.  Toulmin,  of  whom  Young  speaks  with  affection,  lent  him 
grammars  of  the  Hebrew,  Choldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan  languagee, 
all  of  which  he  studied  with  diligence  and  delight.  Mr.  Toulmin 
also  lent  him  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages, 
the  examination  of  which.  Young  declares,  gave  him  extraordinary 
pleasure.  Through  one  of  those  accidents  which  enter  bo  largely 
into  the  tissue  of  human  life,  Young  found  himself  at  Yonngsbury, 
near  Ware  in  HertfoTdshirc.  It  was  a  strong  testimony  to  his  talent 
and  character,  that  Mr.  Barclay  here  aecoptod  him  as  the  preceptor  of 
his  grandBon,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  although  Young  was  then  little  more 
than  fourteen,  and  his  pupil  only  a  year  and  a  half  yoimgor  than 
himself.  Thus  began  a  life-long  friendship  between  him  and  Hudaon 
Gumey.  Young  spent  five  years  at  Yonngsbury,  which  he  deemed 
the  most  profitable  years  of  his  life.  Ho  spent  the  winter  months  in 
London,  visiting  bookj^llcrB'  shops  and  hearing  occasional  lectures. 
Uo  kept  a  journal  in  Hertfordshire,  the  first  entry  of  which  informs 
us  that  he  had  written  out  specimens  of  the  Bible  in  thirteen  difTerent 
liinguages.  It  is  recorded  of  Young  that,  when  requested  by  an 
acquaintance,  who  presnnied  somewhat  upon  his  youthful  appearance^ 
to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  hie  handwriting,  he  very  delicately  rebuked 
the  inquiry  by  writing  a  sentence  in  his  bast  stylo  in  fourteen  different 
languages. 

Although  the  catalogue  of  Young's  books  might  give  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  great  reader,  his  reading  was  comparatively  limited ; 
but  whatever  he  read,  ho  completely  mastered.  Fiehte  compia^  the 
reading  of  reviews  to  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  affirming  that  the  two 
occupations  wore  equally  pleasant*  and  equally  profitable.  Youngs 
in  this  sensoj  was  not  a  smoker,  Whatever  study  he  began,  he  never 
abandoned  ,*  and  it  was,  says  Dean  Peacock  in  his  *  Life  of  Young,' 
to  his  steadily  keeping  to  the  principle  of  doing  nothing  by  halvc£^ 
that  ho  \vas  wont  in  after  life  to  attribute  a  great  part  of  his  sucoees 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science. 
L  Young's  mother  was  tlio  niece  of  Dr.  Brocklosby,  and  this  eminent 

^     London  x^bysiciau  appears  to  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
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dovelopmoni  of  liis  yontUfiil  relAlive.  He,  neTertheleflS,  occaaionally 
gives  Young  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  for  what  ho  calls  bis  **  prmltiry." 
We  all  kuow  the  strenuous  and  honourable  opposition  tliat  has  been 
always  offered  to  negro  slavery  by  the  Society  of  Frientls.  In  carrying 
out  their  principles,  they  at  one  time  totally  abstained  from  sugar, 
lest  by  using  it  thoy  shoiild  countenance  the  West  Indian  planters. 
Young  here  imitated  the  conduct  of  hia  sect,  which  Dr.  Brocklesby 
stigmatised  oa  **  pnidery.**  **  My  late  excellent  friend  Mr,  Bay,"  says 
the  Doctor,  **  tho  author  of  *  Sandford  and  Merton/  abhorred  the  base 
traffic  in  human  lives  as  much  as  you  can  do  ;  and  oven  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject,  has  not  done  half  as 
much  service  as  Mr.  Day  in  the  above  work.  And  yet  Mr,  Day 
devoured  daily  as  much  sugar  as  I  do.  Reformation,"  adds  the 
Doctor,  **  must  take  its  rise  elsewhere,  if  ever  there  is  a  general  masa 
of  public  virtue  atiflicient  to  resist  such  private  interests." 

Over  and  above  his  classical  reading,  from  1790  to  1792,  Young 
read  Simpson's  Fluxions,  tho  Principia  and  Optics  of  Nowton,  and 
many  of  the  works  of  other  famous  authors,  including  Bacon,  Lionfeus, 
Boerhaave,  LavoiBier,  Higgins,  and  Black.  He  seems  to  have  confined 
Limstdf  to  works  of  the  highest  stamp.  He  mastered  Comoille  and 
Bacine,  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Blaekstone,  and  Bnrko.  But  ho 
was,  adds  hia  biographer,  **  contented  to  rest  in  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day." 

I  must,  however,  hasten  over  the  early  years  and  acquirements  of 
this  extraordinary  personality.  During  hia  youth,  he  had  none  of  tho 
ftssistance  which  is  ufiually  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  position  in 
England.  All  that  I  have  here  mentioned,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  ho 
had  acq  aired  without  having  over  entered  a  public  school,  or  touched 
a  University.  As  a  classic,  he  was,  we  are  assured,  both  precise  and 
profound.  As  a  mathematician,  he  was  mauy-sided|  original,  and  power- 
ful. '  Such  an  education,  however,  though  well  calculated  to  develop 
the  strength  of  tho  individual,  was  not,  in  Peacock's  opinion,  the  best 
calcalated  to  put  Toung  into  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  his  age. 
**  He  was,  throughout  life,  destitute  of  that  intellectual  fellow-feeling 
(if  tho  phrase  may  be  used),  which  is  so  necessary  to  form  a  success* 
ful  teacher  or  lecturer,  or  a  luminous  and  successful  writer." 

Young  was  intended  for  tho  medical  profession,  and  his  medical 
studies  began  in  1792.  He  came  to  Loudon,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  BaOy,  Mr.  Cruikshauks,  and  John  Hunter.  He  made  the 
ac<^uaintanoo  of  Burke,  Windham,  Fredorick  Nortli,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Lawrence.  By  the  advice  of  Burke  he  studied 
the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  The  bent  of  Young's  moral 
character  may  bo  inferred  from  the  f^uotations  which  he  habitually 
entered  in  his  commonplace  book.  Hero  is  one  of  them  : — **  For  my 
part,"  says  Cicero,  "  I  think  the  man  who  possessed  that  strength  of 
mind,  that  constitutional  tendency  to  temperance  and  virtue,  which 
would  load  him  to  avoid  all  enervatiiig  indulgouces,  and  to  compleio 
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thd  wbole  career  of  life  in  the  midst  of  laboors  of  the  body  and  eforts 
of  the  mind ;  whom  neither  tranquillity  nor  relaxation,  nor  the 
lering  attentions  of  his  equals  in  age  and  station,  nor  public 
nor  banquets  would  delight;  who  would  r^ard  nothing  in 
desirable  which  was  not  united  with  dignity  and  virtue  ; — such 
I  regard  as  beings  in  my  judgment,  furnished  and  adorned  with  §ome 
l^)ectal  gifts  of  the  god&*' 

Hie  medical  studieft  were  pursued  with  the  same  thoioi 
which  marked  everything  Young  took  in  hand*  He  was  an  as8i< 
attendant  at  the  beet  lectures.  His  delight  in  optics  naturally 
him  to  investigate  the  auatomical  structure  of  the  eye.  In  regard 
this  structure  most  of  you  will  remember  that  in  front  is  the  cornea, 
holding  behind  it  the  aqueous  humour ;  then  comes  the  iris,  surround- 
ing the  aperture  called  the  pupil,  at  the  back  of  which  we  have  the 
beautiful  cryBtalline  lens*  Behind  this,  again,  is  the  vitreous  humour 
which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the  eye.  Thus,  optically  con- 
sidered, the  eye  is  a  compound  lens  of  great  complexity  and  beauty. 
Behind  the  vitreous  humour  is  spread  the  screen  of  the  retina,  woTen 
of  fine  nerve-fibres.  On  this  screen,  when  any  object  looked  at  is 
distinctly  seen,  a  sharply  defined  image  of  the  object  is  formed. 
Definition  of  the  image  is  necessary  to  the  distinctness  of  the  viai( 
Were  the  optical  arrangements  of  tie  eye  rigid,  distinct  vision  woi 
be  possible  only  at  one  definite  distance.  But  the  eye  can 
tinctly  at  diiferent  distances.  It  has  what  the  Germans  call 
Aooommodations  Yermogen — a  power  of  adjustment — which  libeiatei 
it  from  the  thrall  of  rigidity.  By  what  mechanical  arrangement  is 
the  eye  enabled  to  adjust  itself  both  for  near  and  distant  objeetof 
Young  replied,  "  By  the  altei^tion  of  the  curvature  of  the  orys^Uina 
lens."  His  memoir  on  this  subject  was  considered  so  meritoriond 
that  it  was  printed  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ' ;  and  m 
the  year  following,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  elected  a  Fello* 
of  the  Society. 

Young's  memoir  evoked  sharp  discuBsion,  both  as  regards  tlie 
priority  and  the  truth  of  tho  discovery.  It  was  claimed  by  John 
Hunter,  while  its  accuracy  was  denied  by  Hunter*s  brother-in-Uw, 
Sir  Everord  Home,  who,  jointly  with  Mr*  Ratnsden,  affirmed  that  Uie 
adjustment  of  the  oye  dopondetl  on  the  changed  curvature  of  the 
cornea.  A  couched  eye,  that  is  to  say,  an  eye  from  which  the  crystal- 
line lens  had  been  removed,  they  afiirmed  to  be  capable  of  adjust- 
ment. In  the  face  of  such  authorities,  Young,  with  the  candour  d 
a  true  man  of  scienco,  abandoned  the  views  he  had  enunciated.  B«t 
it  was  only  for  a  time»  He  soon  resumed  his  inquiries,  and  proved  to 
demonstration  that  couched  eyes  bad  no  trace  of  the  power  ascribed 
to  them.  Before  the  ttme  of  Young,  moreover,  weighty  authorities 
leaned  to  the  view  that  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  depended  on  Ibe 
variation  of  the  distance  between  the  cornea  and  the  retina*  When 
near  objects  were  viewed,  it  was  thought  that  the  axis  was  lengthene*!, 
the  retina  or  screen  being  thereby  thrown  further  back.     In  distftiit 
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Tision  the  roverae  took  place.  Bat  Young  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Qo  saoH  variation  in  the  length  of  the  axia  of  the  eye  occurB  ;  and  this 
hAS  been  verified  in  our  own  day  by  Holmholtz.  l*he  change  in  the 
onTYatnre  of  the  crystalline  lens  has  been  also  verified  by  the  most 
exact  experiments.  When  we  pass,  for  instance,  from  distant  to 
near  vision,  the  imago  of  a  candle  flame  reflected  from  the  frorat 
mrface  of  the  lens  becomes  smftUer,  proving  the  lens  to  be  then  more 
sharply  curved.  When  we  pass  from  near  to  distant  vision,  the 
indagc  becomes  larger,  proving  the  curvature  of  the  lens  to  have 
diminished.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lens  under  these  cir* 
cumstanoes  has  been  shown  to  vary  from  six  to  ten  millimetres. 
The  theory  of  Young,  therefore,  with  regard  to  tho  adjustment  of 
the  eye,  haa  been  completely  verified.  But  it  is  still  a  moot  point  as 
lo  what  the  mechanism  is  by  which  the  change  of  curvature  ia  pro- 
duced. Young  thought  that  it  waa  effected  by  the  muscularity  of 
the  lens  itself.  The  muscles,  however,  would  require  nerves  to 
excite  them,  and  it  would  be  hardly  possible^  in  the  transparent 
humours  of  tho  eye,  for  such  nerves  to  escape  detection.  They, 
however,  have  never  been  detected* 

While  passing  through  Bath  iu  1794,  Young,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  called  upon  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond,  The  impression 
made  by  Young  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  a  note  addressed 
by  the  Duke  to  the  Doctor,  in  these  terms  :^*^  But  I  must  tell  you  how 
pleased  we  all  are  with  Mr.  Young.  I  really  never  saw  a  young  man 
more  pleasing  and  engaging.  He  soems  to  have  already  acquired 
much  knowledge  in  most  branches,  and  to  be  studious  of  obtaining 
more.  It  comes  out  without  affectation  on  all  fiubjecta  he  talks  upon. 
He  is  very  cheerful  and  easy^  without  assuming  anything ;  and  even 
on  the  peculiarity  of  his  dress  and  Quakerism,  he  talked  so  reasonably, 
that  one  caonot  wish  him  to  alter  himself  in  any  one  particular.  Iu 
short,  I  end,  as  I  began,  by  assuring  you  that  the  Duchess  and  I  are 
quite  charmed  with  him/^  The  Duke,  then  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
waa  a  very  competent  man.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
instruments  used  in  the  groat  Trigonometrical  Survey  under  hie 
control.  He  offered  to  Young  the  post  of  private  secretary.  Young's 
acceptance  would  have  brought  within  his  reach  both  honour  and 
emolument.  But,  to  his  credit  bo  it  recorded,  he  refused  the  post, 
because  its  acceptance  would  have  rendered  necessary  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  costume  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends*  Soon 
afterwards,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  celebrated  cattle-breeder  near  Ash- 
bourne, and  deseribee  with  vivid  interest  what  Mr.  Bickwoll  had 
accomplished  by  the  process  of  artificial  selection.  Facts  like  these 
it  was  which,  presented  afterwards  to  tho  pondering  mind  of  Darwin, 
caused  the  gi'eat  naturalist  to  pass  from  artificial  to  natural  selection. 
Young  visited  Darwin's  grandfather,  and  criticized  his  *  Zoc»nomta/ 
The  inspection  of  Dr*  Darwin^s  cameos,  minerals,  and  plants,  gave 
him   great  delight,  tho   supreme  pleasure  being  derived  from  tho 
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oameoB.  Dr.  Darwin  Btated  that  be  had  borrowed  much  of  the 
imagery  of  his  poetry  from  the  graooful  expression  and  vigorous 
conception  which  these  cameos  breathe.  His  opinion  of  bis  visitor  ia 
pitbily  expresHcd  in  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend  in  Eldinburgh; 
**  He  iinitea  the  schcdar  with  the  philosopher,  and  tbe  colttvation  ] 
of  modern  arte  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners." 

Young  went  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  Hiaj 
reputation  had  gone  before  him,  and  bo  was  welcomed  in  the  best  ] 
society  of  tbe  northern  capital.  Hero  he  met  Bostoek,  Bancroft|j 
Turner,  Gibbs.  Gregory,  Duncan,  Black,  and  Munroe,  Ho  dwells  1 
specially  upon  the  lectures  of  John  Bell,  whose  demonstrationa  in  j 
auat^miy  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  first-rate  excellence. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  have  met  in  Dean  Peacock's  'Life  ot\ 
Young/  to  denote  that  be  was  fervently  religious.     The  Ciceronian 
"virtue/"  rather   than   religions   emotion,  seemed  to  belong  to  hia 
character.     The  hold  which   mere   habit  long  exercised  over  him, 
and  which   his   loyalty  bad  caused   him   to   maintain  at  a   period 
of   temptation,   became    more    and    more    relaxed.      He    gradually 
gave   up   the   formal   practices  of   Quakerism,   in   regard    to  dross  J 
and  other  matters.     He  took  lessons  in  dancing,  and  appeared  to  ( 
delight  in  that  graceful  art.      I  remember   the  late  Mr.  Babbage 
telling  me  that  once,  upon  a  London  stage,  by  the  untimely  raising 
of  a  drop-scene,  Yoneg  was  revealed  in  the  attitude  of  a  dancer.     He 
assiduously  attended  Qie  theatre.     So,  it  may  be  remarked,  did  the 
profoiuidly  religious  Faraday.     On   leaving  Edinburgh   be  paid  a  , 
farewell  visit  to  his  friend  Cruikshanke,  who  took  him  aside,  and  after 
much  preamble^  **  told  me,"  says  Young,  **  that  bo  bad  heard  that  I 
hail  been  at  the  play*  and  hoped  that  1  should  he  able  to  contradict 
it,     I  told  him  that  1  had  been  several  timo%  and  that  I  thought 
it  right  to  go.    I  know,'*  he  added,  **  you  are  determined  to  discourage 
my  dancing  and  singing,   and  I  am  determined  to  pay  no  regard 
whatever  to  what  you  say.** 

Afttir  completing  bis  studies  at  Edinburgh,  Young  went  to  the 
Highlands,  and  tbe  bouses  in  which  he  was  received  show  the  con- 
Bideration  in  which  he  was  held.  He  visited  tbe  chief  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  principal  libraries,  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  be  hod 
also  occasion  to  enjoy  and  admire  '^  tbe  good  sense,  frankneaB, 
cordiality  of  manners,  personal  beauty,  and  accomplishments  '*  of  tbe 
Scottish  aristocracy.  So  greatly  was  he  delighted  with  his  visit  to 
Gordon  Castle,  that  before  quitting  it,  he  wrote  thus :  "I  could 
almost  have  wished  to  break  or  dislocate  a  limb  by  chance,  that  I 
might  he  detained  against  my  will,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have 
ever  passed  my  time  more  agreeably,  or  with  a  pai'ty  whom  I  thought 
more  eon  genial  to  my  own  dtspoBition^*'  He  visited  Staffii,  but 
appears  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  in  Pennant^s  plates  and  deecrip- 
tionsj  than  in  Fingars  Cave,  or  the  scenery  of  tbe  island.  From  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  he  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  spent  some  time  at  Inverary.    In  ridtng  out  ho  was  given 
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Ilia  clioice  wbettier  to  proceed  leisurely  with  tlie  Dake,  or  to  ride  with 
the  ladioe  and  he  galloped  over.  His  reply  was*  that  of  all  things, 
Iio  liked  to  be  galloped  over>  and  inado  his  choice  accordingly.  He 
oompftr^  the  two  daughtt^rs  of  tho  Duke  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  both 
being  goddesses.  He  visited  the  Cumhmlaod  lakes*  But  here  it  may 
he  said,  once  for  alt,  that  Young  was  some  what  stunted  in  his  taste 
for  natural  soenery.  He  was  a  man  of  the  town,  foud  of  social  inter- 
ooiirse,  and  of  intolleetual  cuJlisioit,  He  could  not  nnderstaud  the 
powbility  of  any  man  choosing  to  Itvo  in  the  country  if  the  ebauce  of 
living  in  London  was  open  to  him.  At  Liverpool  he  dined  with 
BoBooe,  proceeding  afterwards  to  Coalbrookdale  and  its  ironworks. 
As  previously  at  Carron,  be  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  glare  of 
the  furnaces.  Mr,  W.  Reynolds,  who  appeared  to  interest  liimsolf  in 
physical  tiperimenta  on  a  large  seale,  told  him  that  he  bad  the  inten- 
tion of  making  a  flute  150  feet  long  and  2^  foot  in  diameter,  to  bo 
blown  by  a  etcara  enpine  and  played  upon  by  barrels.  From  Young's 
letters,  it  is  evident  that  he  then  saw  the  value  and  necessity  of  what 
wo  now  call  technical  education. 

In  October  1795,  he  went  to  Germany  to  pursue  bis  medical  studies 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  gives  an  account  of  bis  diurnal 
occupations,  embracing  attendance  at  leoturea  on  history,  on  materia 
medica,  on  acute  diseases,  and  on  natural  history.  He  is  careful  to 
note  that  he  bad  also  lessons  twice  a  week  from  Blessmen,  the 
academical  dancing-master,  and  the  same  number  of  lessons  on  the 
clavichortl  from  Forkel.  Young's  pursuit  of  "  personal  accomplisb- 
ments  '*  ia  considered  by  hi  a  biographer  to  be  somewhat  excessive, 
At  Gottingen  bo  had,  on  Sundays,  tea  dances  or  supper  dances.  The 
mothers  of  bandsoine  daughters  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  wary 
of  the  students,  having  reason  *'  to  fear  a  traitor  in  every  young  maiu" 
He  made  at  Gottingen  the  acquaintance  of  many  famous  professors — 
of  Heyne,  Lichtenberg,  Blunienbacbj  and  others.  He  records  a  joke 
practised  on  the  professor  of  geology  which  ba«l  serious  consequenot^a. 
The  students  were  rather  bored  by  the  professor's  compellijig  them 
to  go  with  him  to  ooUect  **  petnfactious ; "  and  the  young  rogues, 
aays  Young,  '*in  revenge,  spent  a  whole  winter  in  counterfeiting 
specimens  and  buried  them  in  a  bill  which  the  good  man  meant  to 
explore,  and  imposed  them  upon  bim  as  the  most  wonderful  iums 
naturse"  Peacock  adds  the  remark  that  the  uiiliapi^y  victim  of  this 
*'  roguery  *'  died  of  mortification  when  the  imposition  was  made  known 
to  \nm. 

Before  taking  bis  degree^  it  is  customary  for  the  student  in 
German  Universities  to  hand  in  a  dissertation  written  by  himself, 
This  is  circulated  among  the  profeseors,  and  is  followed  by  a  public 
dieputatiun.  On  the  16tb  of  July,  Young  did  battle  in  the  Auditorium, 
the  subject  chosen  for  discussion  being  the  human  voice.  He  ao- 
quitted  himself  creditably,  was  complimented  by  those  present,  and 
received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  physic,  surgery,  and  midwifery,     In 
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the  thesis  ohoscu  for  discnsBion,  Young  broke  ground  on  tboso studies 
on  Boiind  wLicb,  for  intrinsic  merit,  nnd  snggeeting  as  they  did,  his 
eubseqiiont  studies  on  light,  will  remain  for  ever  famous  m  the  history 
of  science.  During  a  pause  in  the  lectures  he  visited  the  Hartz 
rnountaiuii,  mftking  himself  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  Gothe's 
"Walpurgisna^ht  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  Wedgwood  and 
Leelie  ftccompanied  him  on  this  tour.  The  curious  fossils  dug  up  by 
the  young  men  in  the  Unicorn's  Cave  at  Sehwarzfeld,  excited  curiosity 
and  wonder;  hut  nothing  moret  Their  sign i6cance  at  that  time  had 
not  been  revealed.  Hearing  Kant  so  much  spoken  of  in  Germany, 
Young  naturally  attacked  the  '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,*  but  his 
other  studies  prevented  him  from  devoting  much  time  to  the  critical 
philosophy*  To  the  portion  of  it  which  he  read  he  attached  no  high 
value.  H©  admitted  Kant'a  penetration,  but  dwelt  upon  his  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  language  of  the  Critique  he  thought  unpordonably 
obscure. 

He  visited  Brunswick,  where»  clotheti  in  the  proper  costume,  bo 
was  presented  at  court.  After  the  reception  vama  a  supper,  about 
twenty  ladies  sitting  on  one  Bide  of  a  table,  and  twenty  gentlemen 
on  the  other.  He  endeavoured  to  converse  with  his  neighbour,  but 
found  him  either  sulky  or  stnpid.  The  dowager  duchess,  whom  he 
likened  to  a  spectre,  made  her  appearance,  and  began  to  converse 
pleasantly.  Wlicn  ttdd  that  Young  had  studied  at  Gottingcn,  and 
that  he  was  a  doctt>r  t>f  medicine  she  asked  him  whether  he  could  feel 
A  pulse,  and  whetlier  theEnf^dieh  or  the  Germans  had  the  best  pnlaes. 
Young  replied  that  he  had  felt  hut  one  pulse  in  Germany,  the  pulse 
of  a  young  lady— and  that  it  was  a  very  good  pulse.  Gottingen 
was  then  the  foremost  school  of  horsemanship  in  Europe.  Young 
was  passionately  fond  of  this  exercise,  and  there  were  no  feat^  of 
horsemanship,  however  daring  or  difficult,  which  ho  did  not  attempt 
or  accompliKh,  His  muscular  power  hafi  l>eon  always  remarkable^ 
and  he  could  clear  a  five- bar  gate  without  touching  it.  He  was  better 
known  among  the  students  for  hie  vaulting  on  a  wooden  horse  than 
for  writing  Greek,  regarding  which  they  had  neither  knowledge  nor 
respect.  At  a  court  maaquera^o  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
harlequin,  which  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
hie  personal  activity.  Kotwithstauding  all  this,  ho  did  not  quite 
like  bis  life  in  Gottingen.  The  professors  of  the  University  were 
worked  too  hard  to  leave  much  time  for  the  receptions  and  social 
giitherings  in  which  Young  delighted.  So  ho  quitted  Gottingen  on 
the  28th  of  August,  ''  with  as  little  regret  as  a  man  can  leave  any 
place  whei'e  he  has  resided  nine  months/* 

From  Gottingen  he  walked  to  Cassel,  and  thence  by  Goiha, 
Erfui't,  Weimar,  and  Jena,  to  Leipzig.  He  saw  everything  which  to 
him  was  worth  seeing,  and  as  he  carried  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  most  eminent  men  of  tho  age,  ho  was  welcomed  everywhere.  Host 
of  tho  professors  were  absent  on  their  holidayi  but  at  Weimar  he 
conversed  with  Herder,  who,  though  woU  versed  in  tho  English  i>oet«, 
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cared  nothing,  it  is  said,  about  rHyme.  At  Jena  be  found  Biitraer, 
who,  at  tho  age  of  eighty-three,  was  about  to  begin  tlie  publication  of 
a  general  dictionary  of  all  existing  binguaj^os.  He  visited  DtLS^Ien, 
the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  tho  mines  of  Freiberg.  Here  he  made 
tho  acqnaintance  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  From  Freibc^rg  ho  went 
to  Berlin,  wbere  ho  dined  twice  with  tho  EngHeh  Ambassador,  Lord 
Elgin,  and  once  with  Dr.  Brown,  a  Welsh  phy8ieianj  in  great  favour 
with  the  King.  Over  tho  monotonons  Bandy  iat  that  lies  between  tlie 
two  cities,  be  journeyed  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg.  Detaiiiod  here  for 
a  time  by  ftdverBe  winds,  he  wag  treated  with  great  hospitality. 

One  word  in  conclusion  regarding  tho  German  schools  of  learning* 
Germany  it*  now  united  and  strong,  her  sons  are  learned,  and  her 
prowess  is  proved.  But  the  units  from  which  her  blended  vigour  has 
sprung  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  These  were  the  little  principalities 
and  powers  of  which  she  was  formerly  compoBCih  Each  of  them 
asserted  its  individuality  and  ind(ipendenco  by  tlie  establislmient  of  a 
local  University,  and  all  over  Germany,  in  consequence,  such  institu- 
tions are  sown  broadcast.  In  these  nurseries  of  mtnd  and  bcnly,  not 
only  Bismarck  and  von  Moltke,  but  numbers  of  tho  rank  and  file  of  the 
German  army  found  nutriment  and  discipline;  so  that  though,  as  long 
as  her  princi[»alitiea  remaintd  separate,  Germany  as  a  whole  was  weak, 
tho  individual  action  of  those  small  states  so  educated  German  men 
OB  to  make  thorn  what  wo  now  End  them  to  be. 
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Two  epochs  of  Young's  career  as  a  medical  student  have  boon 
now  refcrrod  to — his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  residence  at 
G^ttingen,  Immediately  after  his  return  to  England  be  became  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Emanuel  CollegCj  Cambridge.  When  the  master 
of  the  college  introduced  hhn  to  those  who  wore  to  be  his  tutors,  he 
jocularly  said,  "  I  have  brouglit  you  a  pujiil  qualified  to  read  leeturea 
to  his  tutors/'  On  one  occasion,  in  tbu  Combination  Room,  Dr.  Parr 
mado  some  dogmatic  observation  on  a  point  of  schi>larship.  **  BL'ntley, 
sir,"  said  Young  promptly  and  firmly,  **  was  of  a  different  opinion.** 
••A  fimart  young  man  that,"  said  Purr  when  Young  quitted  the  room. 
Hie  lack  of  humour,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  popular  literature, 
sometimes  mude  him  a  butt  at  the  dinner-table,  but  be  bore  the 
biintor  with  perfect  good  humour.  Tho  materials  for  Young's  life  at 
Cambritlgo  are  very  scanty ;  but  tliero  is  ono  brisk  and  energetio 
letter,  published  by  Dean  Peacock,  w^ritten  by  a  man  who  \vafl  by  no 
means  partial  to  Young.  **  Young,**  he  said,  **  was  beforehand  \vitli 
the  world  in  perceiving  the  defects  of  English  mathematicians.  Ho 
looked  down  upon  the  science,  and  would  not  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  any  of  our  philosophers.  Ho  seemed  never  to  have  heard  the 
names  of  the  jK^ets  and  litt^rary  ebarflcters  of  the  last  century,  and 
hardly  ever  spoke  of  English  literature."  According  to  Peaeock*s 
correspondent,  there  waa  about  Young  no  pretence  or  assumption  of 
euiHjriority.  ^^  lie  spoke  upon  the  most  difficult  subjects  as  if  ho  took 
it  for  granted  that  aU  understood  tho  matter  as  well  as  himself*     But 
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lie  never  spoke  in  priiis*}  of  any  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  an*!  coi 
not  bo  |>er8naded  to  discnss  tbeir  merits.     He  wonld  epeak  of  kno 
led  go  in  itself — of  what  was  known  or  what  might  be  known,  hi 
QfiVPT  of  himeelf  or  uf  any  one  else,  as  haying  disooyered  anything, 
as  likely  to  do  so.     His  language  wa«  correct,  his  nttetrance  rapi 
but  bis  words  wore  not  those  in  familiar  use,  and  he  was  theref< 
wortie  calculated  than  any  man  I  cyer  knew  for  the  commnnicatioo 
knowledge.**  This  writer  heard  Young  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institutii 
but  thought  that  nothing  could  show  less  judgment  than  the  methi 
he  adopted.     **  It  was  difficult  to  say  how  he  employed  himself  at 
Cambridge.    He  read  little ;  *  there  were  no  books  piled  on  his  floor, 
no  papers  scattered  on  his  table.     Hi8  room  had  all  the  appeaiaoee 
of  belonging  to  an  idle  man*     He  seldom  gaye  an  opinion,  and  nerer 
Tolunteered  one ;  neyer  laid  down  the  law,  like  other  learned  doctors, 
or  uttered  sayings  to  be  remembered.    He  did  not  think  abstractedly. 
A  pliiloBOjihical  fact,  a  difficult  calculation,  an  ingenious  instrament, 
or  E  new  invention,  would  engage  his  attention ;  but  he  neyer  spoke 
nf  morals,  or  metaphysicE;,  or  religion.    Of  the  last^  I  neyer  heard  him 
say  a  word.     Nothing  in  fayour  of  any  sect  or  in  opposition  to  anj 
doctriuo." 

The  impression  made  upon  Young  by  Cambridge  was,  from  first] 
to  lost,  entirely  favourable.  In  those  day  a,  six  years*  study  were 
indispensiible  before  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  could  be 
taken.  Young  graduated  iu  1803,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  fi?o  years  more  Lotl  to  elapse  before  he  could  take  the  degree  of' 
M.D.  Meanwhile  ho  had  begun  the  practice  of  mediciDe.  Vfj 
Brocklesby  died,  in  1797,  on  the  night  of  a  day  when  he  hs4l 
entertained  his  nephew  and  some  other  friends  at  dinner.  Di 
dinner  he  seemed  perfectly  well,  but  he  expired  a  few  miuuteil 
after  ho  went  to  bed.  He  loft  Young  hie  house  and  furniture  ift 
Norfulk  Street,  Park  Lane,  hm  li binary,  his  prints,  a  collection  ofj 
pictures  chiefly  selected  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  about  10,00(M» 
ill  money. 

Thb  Wavb  Thkort, 

On  the  IGth  of  January,  IBOO,  Young  communicate  to  the  Bo^ 
Society  his  memoir  entitled  '^  Outlines  and  Experiments  res^ 
Sound  and  Light."  In  this  paper  he  treated  of  the  interference 
sound,  and  his  researches  on  this  subject  led  him  on  to  the  discovei 
of  tho  interference  of  light — "  Which  has  proved,'*  says  Sir  John 
IlerRchel,  **  the  key  to  all  the  more  abstruse  and  puzzling  proy)ertic8 
of  light,  and  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  place  its  author  in 
the  highest  rank  of  scientific  immortality,  even  were  his  other  almosl 
innumerable  claims  to  such  a  distinction  disregarded/*  Newton  ooi 
filtered  the  sensation  of  light  to  bo  arousc<l  by  the  darting  into  tl 
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eje,  ftod  the  impin^ng  againet  tLo  retina,  of  particles  iuconoeiTably 
minute.  HuyghoDs,  on  the  contrary,  snppostd  the  Bensatiou  of  light 
to  bo  ftroused  bj  the  impact  of  miniite  waves  agaLnst  the  retina, 
Yonng  favoured  the  tlicury  of  urnliilation,  and  by  hia  researches  on 
sound  he  was  specially  cipiipped  fijr  its  thorough  examination.  Before 
lie  formally  attacked  the  subject,  he  gave,  in  a  jiaper  dealing  with  other 
matters,  his  reasons  fur  espousing  the  wave  thec»ry*  The  velocity  of 
light,  for  instance,  in  tbe  same  medium  is  constant.  All  refractions 
ore  attended  with  partial  reflection.  The  dispersion  of  light  is  eo 
more  incompatible  with  this  than  with  any  other  theory.  Reflection 
and  refraction  are  equally  explicable  on  both  suppositions,  Huyghens, 
indeed,  had  proved  this,  and  much  more*  Infliction  may  be  bettor 
explained  by  the  wave  tlienry  than  by  its  rival.  The  colours  of  thin 
plates,  which  arc  jjorfectly  unintelligible  on  the  common  hypothcHis, 
adtnit  of  complete  explanation  by  the  wave  theory.  In  dealing  with 
the  colours  of  thin  films,  of  which  tlte  Boap-bubblo  offers  a  familiar 
example,  Young  first  proved  his  mastery  over  the  undulatory  theory. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  grout  task,  he  was  able  to  convert  Newton's 
Theory  of  Fits  into  the  Theory  of  Waves,  and  to  determine  the 
lengtliB  of  the  undulations  corrospouding  to  the  different  ooleurs  of 
the  speetnim. 

We  now  approach  a  phase  of  Young's  career  which  more  specially 
coneoms  ns.  The  Royal  Institution,  as  already  stated,  was  founded 
by  Count  Rumfordj  supported  by  many  of  the  foremost  men  in 
England*  The  King  was  its  patron,  the  Earl  of  Wiuchilsoa  its 
firat  president,  while  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Egrcmont,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  its  vice-presidents.  Oe  the  13th  of  January, 
1800,  the  Royal  Seal  was  attached  to  the  charter  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  l)r.  Thomas  Garnet  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  During  his  previous  resideuco  io 
Bftyaria,  Riimfoi^  had  ruled  witli  beneficent  but  despotic  sway,  and 
the  habit  of  mind  thus  engendered,  may  have  made  itself  ftdt  in  his 
behaviour  to  Dr.  Garnet.  At  all  events,  they  did  not  got  on  well 
together.  On  the  16th  Feliruary,  1801,  Davy  was  appointed 
Aflkifitaut  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Cliemieal  Labora* 
tory,  and  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Journals  of  the  Institution. 
The  post  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  was  offered  to  Young, 
and  ho  accepted  it.  The  i^alary  was  to  be  3001.  a  year.  On 
tho  3rd  of  August,  1801,  the  following  rosolutioii  w^n«  passed : — 
•'  Residved,  that  tho  Managers  approve  of  the  meaBures  taken  by  Count 
Rumferd,  and  that  tho  apjiointment  of  Dr.  Young  be  coufirmed.** 
Yotmg,  it  is  said,  was  not  successful  as  a  lecturer  in  the  Institution, 
and  this  Dr.  Peacock  ascribes  to  his  early  education,  which  gavo  him 
DO  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  intellectual  habits  of  other  men. 
More  probably,  the  defect  was  due  to  a  mental  con^ititution,  not 
plastic,  like  that  of  Davy  or  Faraday,  in  regard  to  txixtsltion,  young 
now  fitirly  fronted  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.     Before  you  i* 
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same  of  tbo  (ipparatas  he  employed,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  ancieiit 
tract  upon  this  suhjoct  by  the  illustriouB  Huyghens.  It  was  picked  ii 
on  a  hookstall,  and  presented  to  me  some  years  ago  by  my  frieni 
Frofossor  Dcwar*  In  this  tract,  Hnyghena  deals  with  refraction  an< 
rc?flection,  giving  a  cnmpkto  explanation  of  both  ;  and  hore,  also,  h< 
ouoneiatcd  a  principle  which  now  bears  bis  name,  and  which  forms 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  iiiidulat4iry  theory. 

Tbe  most  fornndable  obstacle  to  Young^s  advance,  and  one  whid 
he  never  entirely  sumiounted,  was  an  objection  raised  by  Newton 
tho  assumption  of  a  fluid  medium  as  the  vehicle  of  light.  Lookini 
at  the  waves  of  water  impinging  on  an  isolated  rock,  Newttm  observe 
that  the  rock  did  not  intercept  the  wave  motion.  Tho  waves,  on  ti 
contrary,  Iwnt  round  the  rock,  and  set  in  motion  tbe  water  at  the  bacT 
of  it.  BasinjT  himself  on  this  and  similar  observations,  he  says,  **  Are 
not  all  bypotbeses  erroneous  in  which  ligbt  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a 
pression  or  motion  propagated  tbrougli  a  fluid  medium  ?  If  it  consisted 
in  pression  or  motion,  it  wouhl  l>ond  intu  tbe  sbadiiw,"  He  instanoes 
the  case  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  being  heard  behind  a  hill  which  conoeale 
tbe  ImjII  ;  of  the  tuniing  of  corners  by  sound  ;  and  then,  with  con- 
clusive force  he  points  to  the  case  of  a  planet  earning  between  a  fixed 
fitar  and  the  eye,  when  tbe  star  is  completely  blotted  out  by  the 
interposition  of  the  opaque  body.  This,  Newton  urged,  could  not 
possibly  occur  if  light  were  propagated  by  waves  through  a  fluid 
medium,  for  such  waves  would  infallibly  stir  tlie  fluid  behind  the 
planet,  and  thus  obliterate  tbe  sliadow. 

Ytiung  was  firmly  persuaded   of  tho  truth   of  the    iindulatory 
tbci>ry-     The  numbtu*  of  riddk^i  that,  by  means  of  it  he  had  erdv< 
the  number  of  secrets  he  had  unlocked,  the  number  of  difficulties 
had  crushed,  rendered  him  steadfast  in  his  In^lief ;  still,  he  never  fairl 
got  over  this  objection  of  Newton's  ;  and  it  was  first  set  aside  by  oni 
of  tho  most  illustrious  men  that  ever  ailorncd  tbe  history  of  seieneeu 
A  young  Frencb  officer  of  engineers,  Augustin  Fresnol,  first  roftll; 
grappled  with  the   diflicnlty  and  overtlirew  it.     Tbe  principle 
Hnyghens,  to  which   I  have  almady  referred,  is,  that  every  particle^] 
in  every  wave,  acts  as  if  it  alone  were  a  centre  of  wave  motion.   When 
you  tbrow  a  stone  into  the  Serpentine,  circular  waves  or  ripples 
formed  wbieb  follow  each  other  in  flucceseion,  retreating  furthej  anA^ 
further  from  the  point  of  disturbafice.*     Fii  your  attention  on  one  of 


**  I  prr>vt3  it  thoa,  tako  berd  now 
By  experieDce,  for  if  tiiat  thou 
Tjirew  ill  water  now  a  etoae 
Well  w€&t  thou  it  will  make  unone, 
A  little  rouuckll  as  li  cerole, 
Peraventure  nd  Lroad  aa  a  cotiorcle. 
And  right  anoiie  llioa  almlt  aee  wele. 
That  wlielo  cercle  wit  ciiU&e  (inothor  whele. 
And  that  a  third  and  so  forth  brother, 
Every  cercle  oauBtng  other/* 
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Ihoie  cipcuiftr  wnves.  The  form  of  the  wftve  moves  forward,  bat 
the  motion  of  itB  iDdlTidual  particles,  at  &nj  momotit,  is  aimply  Ji 
vibration  up  and  down.  Now  each  oscillatiog  particle  of  every 
moving  wave,  if  left  to  itnelf,  would  produce  a  series  of  waves, 
nt)t  80  higli,  but  in  otlior  respeeta  exactly  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  stone.  The  coalescence  of  all  these  small  waves  produces 
another  wave  of  exactly  the  pame  kind  as  that  which  started  them. 
The  principle  that  every  particle  of  a  wave  acts  indoj>endently  of  all 
other  particles,  while  the  waves  produced  by  all  the  particles  after- 
wards combine,  is,  as  I  havo  said,  the  great  principle  of  Huyglions. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  interference  of  light,  first  established 
by  Thomas  Young,  which  pn>ved  that  when  waves  coalesce  or  combine, 
they  may  either  support  each  other,  or  neutralise  each  other,  the 
neutralisation  being  either  total  or  partial,  acconling  as  the  opposition 
of  the  combining  waves  is  complete  or  partial;  taking,  I  say,  the 
principle  of  interference  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Iluyghens, 
Fresncl  proved  that  although  light  does  diverge  behind  an  opaqim 
body,  as  Newton  supposed  that  it  wotihl  divergo,  these  divergent 
waves  completely  efface  each  other,  producing  the  shadow  due  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  medium  whioh  propagates  the  light. 

By  reference  to  tlie  waves  of  water,  Young  illustrates,  in  the  most 
lucid  manner,  tho  interference  of  the  waves  of  light.  He  pictures 
two  aeries  of  waves  generated  at  two  points  near  each  otlior  ia  a 
lake,  and  reaching  a  channel  issuing  from  tho  lake«  If  the  waves 
arrive  at  the  same  moment,  neither  series  will  destroy  the  other.  If 
tho  elevations  of  both  series  coincide,  tliey  will,  by  their  joint  action, 
produce  in  the  channel  a  series  with  higher  elevations.  But  if  the 
ridges  of  one  series  corrc8p<3nd  to  the  depressions  of  tlie  other,  the 
ri^efl  wiU  exactly  fill  tho  depressions,  smooth  water  in  the  channel 
being  tho  result,  '*  At  least,*'  says  Youngs  **  I  can  discover  no  alter- 
native^ either  from  theory  or  from  experiment.  Now,**  ho  continnea 
— gathering  contidonce  as  ho  reasons,  "  I  maintain  that  similar  effeett 
take  place  whenever  two  portions  of  light  are  thus  mixed,  and  this  I 
call  the  general  law  of  thi*  interference  i>f  light." 

The  physical  meaning  of  all  the  terms  applied  to  light  was  soon 
fixed.  Inten»iltf  depended  upon  the  ampUludes  of  the  waves.  Colour 
depended  on  the  lengtliB  of  the  waves.  Two  series  of  waves  coalesced 
and  helped  each  other  when  one  was  any  number  of  complete  un- 
dulations or,  in  other  words,  any  even  number  of  half-undiilations, 
behind  the  other.  Two  series  of  waves  extinguished  each  other  when 
the  one  series  was  any  odd  number  of  semi-undulationB  behind  the 
other.  But  inasmuch  as  white  light  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
waves  of  different  lengths,  such  waves  c^innot  all  interfere  at  the 
same  time.  Bome  interfere  totally,  and  destroy  each  other ;  some 
portially ;  while  some  add  themselves  together  and  enhance  tho  eflfect. 
Thus,  by  intoi-ferenco,  a  portion  only  of  the  white  light  is  withdrawn, 
and  tho  remaining  pirtion  is,  as  a  general  rule,  ctdoured.  Indeed 
tho  most  glowing  and  brilliant  effects  of  coloration  are  thus  pro- 
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duced.  Young  applied  the  theory  encceBsfrilly  to  explain  the  colour* 
of  strifttcd  eurfaceB  wliicb,  in  the  hands  of  ^Ir.  Rutherfurd  and  others, 
hftv«  been  made  to  produce  such  splendid  efifects.  The  irideBoences 
on  the  polished  giirfaceB  of  id other-of -pearl  we  due  to  the  striift 
produced  by  the  edges  of  the  ehcll'layers,  which  are  of  infiuiteeimal 
thickness  ;  the  fine  lincB  dravm  by  Coventry,  Wollaston,  and  Barton 
upon  glass  also  showed  these  colours^  Barton  afterwards  succeeded 
in  transferring  the  lines  to  steel  and  brass.  Mo?t  of  you  ore  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  iridescence  of  Barton*8  buttons,  A  descendant  of 
Mr,  Barton  has,  I  believe,  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  instrument 
wherewith  his  grandfather  prodnc^^d  his  brilliant  effects. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  Young  in  this  field  was  the  explana* 
tion  of  the  beautiful  phenomenon  known  as  Newton*8  rings.  The 
oolonrs  of  tliin  plates  were  profusely  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of 
Hooko  and  Boyle,  but  Newton  longed  for  more  than  illnstrations.  He 
desired  quantitative  measurement.  The  colour  of  the  film  was  known 
to  depend  upon  its  thickness.  Can  this  thickness  be  measured  ?  Here 
the  nnparalled  ponotration  of  Kewton  came  into  play.  He  took  a 
lens  consisting  of  a  slice  of  a  sphere  of  a  diameter  so  large  that  the 
curved  surfaco  of  the  lens  approximatetl  to  a  plane  surface.  Upon 
this  slightly  convex  surface  lie  placed  a  plate  of  glass  whose  sur^M^ 
was  accurately  plane.  Squeezing  thcni  together^  and  allowing  light 
to  fall  upon  them,  he  observed  those  beautiful  ii-is-circles  with  which 
his  name  will  be  for  ever  identified.  The  iris-colours  were  obtained 
when  he  employed  white  light.  When  monochronifttic  light  was 
need  he  had  simply  snccessive  circles  of  light  and  darkness.  Here 
then  J  from  the  central  point  where  the  two  gla&see  touched  each  other, 
Newton  obtained  a  film  of  air  which  gradually  increased  in  thickness 
as  he  retreated  from  the  point  of  contact.  Whence  this  wonderful 
recurrence  of  light  and  darkness  9  The  very  constitution  of  light 
itself  must  be  involved  in  the  answer.  His  desire  was  now  to 
ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  air  corresponding  to  the 
respective  rings.  Knowing  the  curvature  of  his  lens,  this  was  a 
matter  of  easy  calculation.  He  measured  the  diameter  of  the  fifth 
ring  of  the  series.  This  might  be  accurately  done  tilth  a  pair  of  fine 
compoBsee*  for  the  diameter  was  over  the  fifth  of  an  iuch  in  length. 
But  it  was  the  interval  between  the  glasses  corresponding  to  this 
distance  that  Newton  required  to  know,  and  this  he  found  by  calcula- 
tion to  be  l-37,000th  of  an  iuch.  This,  l>o  it  remoiubcred,  is  the 
distance  corresponding  to  the  fifth  ring.  The  interval  corresponding 
to  the  first  ring  would  be  only  a  fifth  of  this,  or,  in  other  words,  about 
1-1 80,000th  of  an  inch.  Such  are  the  magnitudes  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  before  the  question  '*  What  is  Light  ?  "  can  be  scientifically 
answered. 
k  Nowton*8   explanation  of  the   rings,  which  he  was  the  first  to 

^L  discover,  though  artificial  in  the  highest  degree,  is  marked  by  his 
H  profound  bagacity.  He  was  hampered  by  the  notion  of  the  "cor- 
m         poroity"  of  light.     He  could  not  get  over  the  objection  raised  by 
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him»e]f  ad  to  tlie  existence  of  sbaclows  iu   a  fluid  medium*     Ho 

held  tliercfore  that  light  was  duo  to  the  darting  forth  of  minute 
particles  in  straight  lines;  and  he  threw  out  the  idea  that  eolonr 
might  ho  due  to  the  ditl'ereiice  of  bigneBB  in  the  particleB.  He  endowed 
these  particles  with  what  he  called  Jii»  of  easj  trajumlgsion  and 
reflection.  The  dark  ringR,  in  bis  immortal  experimeDt,  were  produced 
where  the  ligbt-imr tides  were  in  their  traoflmissive  **  fit/*  They  went 
through  both  surfaces  of  the  lilm  of  air,  and  were  not  thrown  back  to 
the  eye.  The  bright  rings  occurred  where  the  light-particlos  wero 
in  their  reflective  tit,  and  where,  on  reaching  the  second  surface  of 
the  film,  they  were  throivn  back  to  the  eye.  The  cardinal  point 
ijiere  is,  that  Newton  regarded  the  recurrenco  of  light  and  darkness 
as  due  to  an  action  confined  to  the  second  mitface  of  the  film.  And 
here  it  was  that  Young  canio  into  irreconcilable  colHston  with  him, 
proving  to  demonstration  that  the  dark  rings  occarred  where  the 
portions  of  light  reflected  from  both  stden  of  the  film  extinguished 
eftoh  other  by  interference,  while  the  bright  rings  occurred  where 
the  light  reflected  from  the  two  surfaces  coalesced  to  enhftiioe  the 
intensity. 

Young  next  applied  the  wave  theory  to  account  for  the  difetction 
or  inflection  of  lights  that  is  to  say,  the  effects  produced  by  its  bending 
round  the  edges  of  bodies.  When  a  cone  of  rays  issuing  from  a  very 
minute  point  impinges  on  an  opaque  body,  so  as  to  embrace  it  wholly, 
the  shadow  of  the  body,  if  received  u^mn  a  screen,  exhibits  fringes  of 
colour.  They  foHow  so  closely  the  cuntour  of  the  ojmque  body,  that 
Sir  John  Horscbel  compared  them  to  the  lines  along  the  soa-coast  in 
II  map.  If  a  very  thin  slip  of  card,  or  a  hair,  bo  placed  within  sueh  a 
cone,  it  is  noticed  that  bt^sides  the  fringes  outside  the  shadow,  bands  of 
colour  occur  within  it ;  the  central,  or  brightest  hand,  being  always 
white  when  white  light  ia  employed.  It  is  a  singular  and  somewhat 
startling  fact,  that  by  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  body,  say  a  small 
circle  of  tinfoil,  the  point  on  which  we  should  expect  the  centre  of  the 
shadow  to  fall,  is,  by  the  joint  Bctitm  of  difliaction  and  intorfL-renco, 
illuminated  iu  precisely  the  same  degree  as  it  is  when  the  opaque 
circle  is  withdmwn.*  In  refercjico  to  the  interior  fringes,  Young  made 
tlie  observation,  which  is  of  primaiy  importancOt  that,  if  you  intercept 
the  light  passing  by  one  of  the  edges  of  the  strip  of  card  Gr  of  the 
hair,  the  fringes  disappear.  It  requires  the  inflection  of  the  waves 
round  both  edges  of  the  object,  and  their  consequent  interforonce,  to 
produce  the  fringes. 

Young's  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diflTraction  was  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  extremely  artificial  hypothesis  of  Newton, 
Still  his  attempt  was  not  so  successful  as  his  explanation  of  the 
colours  of  striated  surfaces  and  of  thin,  thick,  and  mixed  pkt^^s. 
Here  the  young  officer  of  engineers  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 


*  A  fiimiUr  difTraotion  hfts  been  proved  by  Lord  HRylcigh  to  ooour  in  tho  cai»e 
of  Bonnd. 
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Frcsnel,  entered  the   field.    He  presented  in  1815,  to  the  French 

Institute,  a  meraoir  on  Diffraction,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
hiBt^jry  of  the  wave  theory.  It  is  nsnal,  when  such  a  jmper  is  pre- 
sented, to  rtjfor  it  to  a  "  Commission  "  wlio  consider  it  and  report  upon 
its  merits.  The  commissionaires  in  this  instance  were  Arago  and 
Pruuy. 

Arago  had  read  the  memoii*fi  of  Young  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions/  but  had  not  understood  their  full  significance.  The 
study  of  Fresnel's  momuir  caused  the  full  truth  to  flash  upon  him 
that  his  young  countryman  had  lK?en  anticipated  thirteen  years  pre- 
viously by  Dr.  young*  Fresuel  had  re-discovered  the  princii>le  of 
interference  independently,  and  had  applied  it,  with  profound  insight 
and  unrivalled  experimental  skill,  to  the  phenomena  of  diffraction. 
It  was  no  liglit  thing  to  Fresuel  to  find  himself,  as  regards  tho 
principle  of  interference,  suddenly  shorn  of  his  glory.  He,  however, 
Iwjre  the  shock  with  resignation.  He  might  have  readily  made  claims 
which  would  have  found  favour  with  his  countrymen  and  with  the 
world  at  large.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  history  of 
science,  iude*'d,  furnishes  no  brighter  example  of  honourable  fairness 
than  that  exhibited  throughout  his  too  short  life  by  the  illustrious 
young  Frenchman.  Once  assured  that  ho  had  been  anticipated  ^what- 
ever might  have  been  the  extent  of  his  own  labours,  however  in- 
depcndeiitly  he  might  have  arrived  at  his  results,  he  unreservedly 
withdrew  all  claim  to  tlie  discovery*  There  is^  I  rcp£>at,  no  fairer 
example  of  scientific  honour  than  that  manifested  by  Augustiu 
Fresnel. 

Fresnel  was  a  powerful  mathematician,  and  well  versed  in  the 
liest  matliematical  methods  of  his  day.  With  enoi"mous  labour  he 
calculated  the  positions  where  the  phenomena  of  interference  mast 
display  themselves  in  a  definite  way.  He  was^  moreover,  a  most 
refined  experimentalist,  and  having  made  his  calculations,  he  devised 
instrumented  means  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  with  the  view  of 
verifying  his  results.  In  this  way  he  swept  the  field  of  diffraction 
practically  clear  of  difficulty,  solving  its  problems  where  even  Young 
hod  failed. 

Truly,  these  were  minds  possessing  gifts  not  purchasable  with 
money  1  and  round  about  the  central  labuure  of  both  of  them,  minor 
achievements  of  genius  ore  to  bo  found,  which  would  bo  a  fortune 
to  less  opulent  men,  I  hardly  know  a  finer  example  of  Young's 
penetration  than  his  account  of  the  spurious  or  supernumerary 
bows,  observed  within  the  true  primary  rainbow.  These  interior 
bows  are  produced  by  interference*  It  is  not  difiicult,  by  artifioial 
means,  to  form  these  bows  in  great  number  and  beauty.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which,  as  you  are  awai'o,  I  worked  a  couple  of  years  ago 
mytjolf.  And  often,  when  looking  at  these  bows,  the  words  of  Young 
seemed  to  me  like  the  words  of  prophecy.  The  bows  were  the 
physical  transcript  of  what  Young  stated  must  occur ;  a  transcript, 
moreover,  which,  when  compared  with  his  words,  was  far  more  com- 
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plete  ttTid  improfifiive  than  any  ever  exhibited  by  the  rainbow  in  naturo. 
lany  of  you  are  acqimiiited  with  the  beautiful  rings  of  colour  ob- 
eerve^  when  a  point  of  light  is  looked  at  through  the  seofla  of  lycopo- 
dium  shaken  over  a  piece  of  glass,  or  shaken  in  the  air  so  as  to  form  a 
cloud  whose  particles  are  al!  of  the  Barao  size.  The  irideseenco  of 
cdoiids  that  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  in  ^reat  splendour  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight^  but  more  frerinontly  in  the  Aljis,  is  due  to  this  equality 
in  tho  size  of  the  cloud-particles.  Now  the  Binallor  the  particles,  tho 
wider  arc  tho  coloured  rings,  and  Young  dovised  an  instrument  called 
tho  EriomeicT,  which  enabled  him,  from  tho  measurement  of  the  rings, 
to  infer  the  size  of  the  particles.  Agai  n,  Hitter  had  discovered  the  ultra- 
▼iolet  rays  of  the  gpcetrum,  while  WoUaston  bad  notic€*d  tho  darken- 
ing effect  produced  by  th«?Re  rays  when  j>ennittod  to  fall  on  paper  or 
leather  which  had  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  silver. 
Employing  these  invisible  rays  to  produce  invisible  Newton's  rings, 
Young  projeeted  an  image  of  the  rings  upon  tho  chemically  prepared 
paper.  Ho  thus  obtained  a  distinct  photographic  image  of  the  rings. 
This  was  one  of  tho  oarlieRt  experiments  wherein  a  true  photographio 
picture  was  successfully  obtainetl.  Young  had  littlo  notion  at  the 
time  of  tho  vast  expansions  wliich  tho  art  of  photography  waa  snb- 
Bcquently  to  undergo. 

Bot  Young  was  not  permitted  to  pursnc  his  great  reflearohes  in 
peace,  Tho  *  Edinburgh  Review  *  ha^l  at  tliat  time  among  its  chief 
contributors  a  young  man  of  vast  energy  of  brain  and  vast  power  of 
sarcasm,  without  i\\^  commensurate  sense  of  responsibility  which 
might  have  checkefl  and  guided  his  powers.  His  intellect  was  not 
for  a  moment  to  \yo  measured  with  that  of  Young ;  but  as  a  writer 
appealing  to  a  large  class  of  the  public,  he  was,  at  that  time,  an 
athlete  without  a  rival.  Ue  afterwards  beeamo  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  Young,  it  may  ho  admitted,  hoA  given  bim  some 
aimoyanco,  but  his  retaliation,  if  snch  it  were,  was  ont  of  all  pro- 
portion to  Young's  oBence,  Besides,  whatever  his  personal  feelings 
were,  it  was  not  Yuuug  that  he  assailed  so  much  as  those  sublime 
natural  trtiths  of  which  Young  at  the  time  was  tho  foremost  exponent. 
Through  the  undnlatory  theory  ho  attacked  Young  without  scruple  or 
remorse.  He  sneered  at  his  position  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  tried 
bard  to  have  his  papers  excluded  from  the  *  Fliilosophical  Transac- 
tions.* "  Has  the  Royal  Society,**  ho  says,  "  degraded  its  publications 
into  bulletins  of  new  and  fashionable  theories  for  tho  ladies  of  tho 
Royal  Institution  *?  Lot  the  Professor  continue  to  amuse  bis  audience 
with  an  endless  variety  of  such  harmless  trifles,  but  in  tho  name  of 
science  let  them  not  find  admittance  into  that  venerable  repository  which 
[»ntains  tho  works  of  Newton  and  Boyle  and  Cavendish  and  Maskelyno 
Pand  Hcrschel."  The  profound,  complic^ited  and  novel  researches  on 
which  Young  was  then  engaged,  rendered  an  occasional  change  of 
view  necessary.  How  does  the  reviewer  interpret  this  praiseworthy 
loyalty  to  truth  ?     "  It  is  dil^cult/'  he  says,  **  to  deal  with  an  author 
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filled  with  a  medium  of  00  fidcla  and  Tibratoiy  u  nature.     Wet«  we  to 
take  tlie  trouble  of  refnting  bim  he  might  loll  us,  *  my  opinkm  i»  chan^eJ^M 
and  I  have  abandoned  that  htfpotJteBU,     Hut  here  is  another  ft^r  ttnJ^^ 
We  demand  if  the  world  of  science  which  Newton  once  illTunioaloil  is 
lr»  bo  ae  changtable  in  its  modos  a8  tht^  world  of  fashion,  which  i« 
r  directed  by  the  ntMi  of  a  silly  woman  or  a  pampered  fop? 
I  have  a  right  to  dtmand  that  the  hy[>othcsi8  shall  be  so  consistent  wij 
I  itself  as  Dot  to  require  perpetual  mending  and  patching ;  that 
child  we  stoop  to  jilay  with  ehall  be  tolerably  healthy,  and  not  of 
puny   and   sickly  nature  of  Dr.  Young's   productions,  which    have 
scarcely  stamina  to  subBist  until  the  fruitful  parent  has  furnished 
with  a  new  litter,  to  make  way  for  which  he  knocks  on  the  h 
or   more   barbarously  exposes,    the   fii-st."     He   tannts  Young  wi 
claiming  the  inheritance  of  Nowton*8  queries,  "vainly  imaginiu)^  thiit 
h©  fulfils  this  destination  by  ringing  changes  on  these  hypothec* 
arguing  from  them,  as  if  they  were  experiments  or  demonstratiui 
twistiug  them  into  a  partial  coincidence  with  the  clumsy  imagii 
of  his  own  brain,  and  pompously  parading  what  Newton  left  as 
in  a  series  of  propositions,  with  all  the  affectation  of  system. 

To  Brougham's  coarse  invective  Young  replied  in  a  masterly  and 
exhaustive  letter.     A  single  c<>py,  and  one  only,  was  sold  by  its  pub* 
litther.     There  were  at  that  time  in  the  ranks  of  science  no  miuds 
oompotent  to  understand  tlie  controversy.     The  poison  worked  wii 
out  an  antidote,  and^  for  thirteen  years.  Young  and  his  researches  01 
light  had  no  place  in  public  thought.     His  discoveries  remained  n 
Bolutely  unnoticed  until  their  re-discovery  by  Freernel  lifted  the 
which  for  so  many  years  had  been  thrown  over  this  splendid  genius* 

Young   lectured  for   two  years  at  the  Royal  Institution,  ard 
afterwards  threw  tlio  lectures  into  a  permanent  form  in  a  quarto  voln 
of  750  pages  with  40  ]>lateB»  and  nearly  GOO  figures  and  maps*    Heals  _ 
produced  at  the  same  time  a  second  volume  of  the  same  magnitude, 
embracing  his  optical  and  other  memoirs,  and  a  most  elaborate  classed 
catflloguQ  of  works  and  pnpers,  accompanied  by  notes,  extracts,  aiu 
calculations.     For  this  colossal  work  Young  was  to  reooive  IC 
Hjh  publisher,  however,  became  bankrupt,  and  ho  never  touched 
money.     His  lectures  constitute  a  monunjcnt  of  Young's  power  almeie 
equal  to  that  of  his  original  raomQirs,    They  are  replete  with  profound 
reflections  and  suggestions.     In  his  eighth  lecture,  on  "Collision/* 
the  term  enenjij^  now  in  such  constant  use,  is  first  introduced  and! 
defined.     By  it  he  was  able  to  avoid,  and  enable  us  to  avoid,  the  coa'»l 
fiiftion  which  had  crept  into  scientific  literature  by  the  incautious  en 
ployment  of  the  word  force.     The  theory  now  known  as  the  Young 
Helmlioltz  theory,  which  refers  all  the  sensations  of  colour  to  thresJ 
primary  sensation s^red,  green,  and  violet — ^was  clearly  enunciated  by  j 
Young  in  his  thirty-seventh  lecture,  on  **  Physical  Optics,*'    His  viewi  J 
of  the  nature  of  heat  were  original  and  correct,     Ue  regarded  the  I 
generation  of  heat  by  friction  as  an  unanswerable  conftitation  of  tho 
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whole  doctrine  of  material  calorie,  He  gires  appropnate  illastratioiiB 
of  the  maDDor  in  which  he  eupposed  the  inoleciilts  of  bodicB  to  he 
shaken  asunder  by  heat.  **  All  tlicso  aoalogios/'  he  says,  '*  are  cer* 
tainly  favourable  ti:>  the  opinion  of  the  vibratory  nature  of  heat,  which 
haa  been  Bufficiently  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  past  times  and  by  the  most  sober  reasonei*9  of  the 
present'*  In  anticipation  of  Dr.  Wclk,  Young  had  observed  and 
recorded  the  fact,  that  a  cloud  passing  over  a  cle»xr  sky  sometimes 
oanses  the  almost  inslantaneou>i  rise  of  a  thermometer  placed  upon  tha 
ground.  The  cloud  he  assumed  acted  as  a  vt^sturo  which  threw  back 
the  heat  of  the  earth.  Radiant  heat  and  light  are  here  placed  in  the 
same  catagory.  William  Herschel  had  already  shown  their  kinship, 
by  proving  that  the  nioBt  powerful  rays  of  the  KUti  wore  entirely  non- 
Inminous.  Subsc<juent  to  this,  the  pularization  of  heatj  by  Principal 
James  Forbes,  rendered  yeoman^s  service  in  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith. 

The  passage  in  which  Young  introduces  and  defines  the  term 
mtetijtj  is  so  remarkable,  that  I  venture  to  reproduce  it  here. 

**  The  term  energy  may  be  applied,  wdth  great  propriety,  to  the 
product  of  the  mnsa  or  weight  of  a  body  into  the  square  of  the  number 
expresfiing  its  velooity.  Thus,  if  a  weight  of  one  ounce  moves  vdih  a 
velocity  of  a  foot  in  a  second,  we  may  call  its  energy  1 ;  if  a  second 
body  of  two  ounces  have  a  velocity  of  three  feet  iu  a  seoond,  its 
energy  will  be  twice  the  square  of  three,  or  18.  This  product  has 
been  denominated  the  living  or  ascending  force,  since  the  height  of 
the  body's  vertical  ascent  is  in  proportion  to  it ;  and  some  have  con- 
Bidered  it  as  the  true  measure  of  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  but  although 
this  opinion  has  been  very  univerBally  rejected,  yet  the  force  thus 
estimated  well  deserves  a  distinct  denomination.  After  the  con- 
side  rations  and  demonstrations  which  have  been  premised  on  the 
Bubjeet  of  forces,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  wuth  respect  to 
the  truo  measure  of  motion ;  nor  can  there  he  much  hesitation  in 
allowing  at  once  that  since  the  same  forco^  continued  for  a  double 
time,  is  known  to  produce  a  double  velocity,  a  double  ftjrco  must  also 
produce  a  double  velocity  in  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
simplicity  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  Leibnitz^  Smeaton,  and  many 
others,  have  chosen  to  estimate  the  force  of  a  moving  body,  by  the 
product  of  its  mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity ;  and  though  we 
cannot  admit  that  this  estimatiun  of  fiirco  is  just,  yet  it  may  ho  allowed 
that  many  c*f  the  sensible  effects  of  motion,  and  even  the  advantiige 
of  any  mechunical  power,  however  it  may  he  employed,  are  usually 
j)roportional  to  this  product,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  body, 
multiplied  by  the  height  from  which  it  must  have  fallen,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  given  vehxnty.  Thus,  a  hullct  moving  with  a  double 
velocity,  will  penetrate  to  a  quadruple  depth  in  clay  or  tallow;  a 
ball  of  equal  size,  but  of  one-fourth  of  the  weight,  moving  with  a 
double  velocity,  will  penetrate  to  an  equal  depth  ;  and,  with  a  snialler 
quantity  of  motion,  will  make  an  equal  excavation  in  a  shorter  time. 
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This  appears  at  first  sfght  eoiuewhat  paradoxical ;  but,  on  the  oilier 
littDcl,  we  are  to  consider  the  resistance  of  the  clay  or  tnllow  aa  a 
uniformly  retarding  force,  and  it  will  bo  obvious,  tUat  tbe  motion, 
wbicb  it  can  destroy  in  a  short  time,  must  be  It^es  than  that  wbieb 
requires  a  longer  time  for  its  destruction.  Thus  also  when  the 
resistance,  opposed  by  any  body  to  a  force  tend  id  g  to  break  it,  is  to 
be  overcome,  the  spuce  through  which  it  may  be  bent  before  it  breaks 
being  given,  as  well  as  the  force  exerted  at  every  point  of  that  space, 
the  powxr  of  aoy  body  to  break  it  m  proportional  to  the  energy  of  its 
met  ion  J  or  to  its  weight  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity," 

Young's  essay  on  the  Cohesion  of  Fluids,  is  to  be  ranked  amongst 
tbe  most  important  and  dij^cult  of  his  labours.  It  embraced  his 
views  and  treatment  of  the  subject  of  capillary  attraction.  But  aa 
this  topic  is  to  be  treated  hero  next  week  by  a  spirit  kindred  to  that 
of  Young  himself,  *  I  may  be  excused  for  sttying  notbing  more  about 
it.  The  essay  drew  Young  into  a  coutroversy  with  tbo  iUustrions 
La  Place,  in  which  the  Englishman  exhibited  that  BcLmitar-liko 
sharpness  of  pen  wliicb  more  than  once  bad  drawn  bim  into  con- 
troversy. 

Young  resigned  bis  post  at  the  Boyal  Institution  because  of  the 
conviction  that  his  devotion  to  work  alien  to  bis  profession  would  be 
sure  to  injure  his  prospects  as  a  physician.  In  the  summer  of  1802 
be  viwited  Paris,  and  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  was  intro- 
duced to  the  First  ConsuL  In  March  1803,  be  became  M.B.  of  Cam- 
bridge^six  years  after  entering  the  Univerflity — while  five  years  more 
had  to  elapse  before  he  was  able  to  take  the  degree  of  MJ>.  In  Juno 
1804,  ho  married  Miss  Eliza  Haxwcll,  the  daughter  of  J.  P,  Maxwell^ 
Eij(p,  of  Trippcndence,  near  Farnborough,  in  Kent. 

As  rogai'ds  medical  jiractice,  Young  waa  probably  too  cool  and 
cautious  in  the  examination  of  his  data,  and  tru^ited  too  little  to  tbo 
lancet  and  the  calomel  invoked  in  the  vigorous  practice  of  his  time,  to' 
be  a  popular  physician.  After  a  somewhat  strenuous  contest  bo  was 
appointed  Physician  to  St.  George*e  Hospital,  and  the  appointment 
was  a  fitrong  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  His  lectures, 
however,  were  not  so  well  attended  as  those  of  his  colleagues,  for  bo 
lacked  tho  warmth  and  pliancy  which  usually  commend  a  lectiirer 
to  young  men.  Young's  medical  works,  embodying  the  results  of 
great  labour  and  research,  were  reoeived  with  high  consideration  and 
esteem. 

By  the  force  of  his  sarcasm  and  the  glamour  of  hia  rhetoric. 
Brougham  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  serious,  if  not  irreparable 
wound,  on  the  scieueo  of  his  country.  After  Young's  crushing  reply, 
which  prtjduced  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  public,  the  author  of  that 
reply  w^as  practically  forgotten  as  a  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
physical  optics.     But  Science  has  always  before  her  tbe  stimulus 
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of  ofttuml  probloms  demanding  solution,  and  after  a  temporary  lull 
the  deBiro  to  know  more  of  tlie  nature  of  light  grew  in  force.  New 
fitttTfi  nroee  in  France,  while  the  Btremious  industry  and  experimental 
discoYeries  of  Brewetur  did  much  to  hold  us  in  equipoise  with  tho 
Continent.  la  Paris,  La  Place,  Mains,  Biot,  and  Arago  were  all 
actively  engaged.  The  three  first  procneded  strictly  on  the  New- 
tonian lines,  and  by  tho  memoir  of  La  l*lace,  on  Double  Kefmetion, 
All  antagonism  to  the  theory  of  cmiseion  wiia  considered  U\  be  for  over 
overtbrown.  In  the  *  Quarterly  Heviow,*  Young  criticised  this  memoir 
with  sagacity  and  power,  and  hifi  critici&m  remains  valid  to  the  present 
time.  In  accordance  with  tho  principles  of  the  wave  tJioory,  Iluygheua 
bad  given  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  double  refmction  in  Iceland  sftar. 
The  solution  was  opposed  to  that  of  La  Place,  lir.  WoUaston,  a  man 
of  the  higheet  scicutifie  culture  and  the  most  delicate  experimetitnl 
skill,  subjected  the  theory  of  Uuyghens  to  the  scvo!x>st  metrical  tests, 
and  his  results  proved  entirely  fuvourablo  to  that  theory.  W«*naston, 
however,  lacked  the  boldness  which  would  have  made  him  a  corn- 
man  iler  in  til 060  days  of  scientific  strife.  lie  saw  opposed  to  him  the 
names  of  Newton  and  La  Place,  and  in  the  face  of  such  autliority  ho 
sbrank  from  closing  witb  the  oonelufiions  to  which  bis  own  oxperi- 
raents  so  distinctly  pointed* 

Wo  now  come  to  a  critical  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  wave 
Iboory,  I  need  not  again  refer  to  the  difference  between  tho  motion 
of  a  wave  and  the  motions  of  tbe  particles  ivhicb  constitute  a  wave. 
A  wave  of  sound,  for  instance,  passing  through  the  air  of  this  room 
wuuld  liavo  a  velocity  of  about  1100  feet  a  second,  while  tho  jiarticles 
which  constitute  tho  wave,  and  propagate  it  at  any  moment,  may  only 
move  through  inconceivably  smtdl  spaces  to  and  fro.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  sound,  this  to-and-fro  motion  occurs  m  the  direetion  in  which  the 
und  is  propagated^  and  a  little  refloction  will  make  it  clear  that  no 
Iter  liow  a  ray  of  sound,  if  wo  may  use  the  term,  is  received  upon 
reflecting  surface,  it  would  be  echoed  equally  all  round  as  long  as 
the  angle  inclosed  hetween  the  reflecting  surface  and  tbe  ray  remains 
unchanged*  lu  other  words,  the  sound  my  has  no  sitha  and  no 
preferences,  as  regards  reflection.  Now,  Mains  discovered  that  in 
certain  conditions  a  beam  of  light  shows  such  preferences.  When 
caused  to  impinge  upon  a  plane  glass  mirror,  placed  in  a  certain 
position^  it  may  bo  wholly  reflected;  whereas  when  the  mirror  is 
placed  in  tlie  rectangular  position  it  may  nut  Iwj  reflected  at  all. 

Up  to  tho  hour  when  this  discovery  was  made  by  Blalus,  light 
bad  l>cen  euppose<l  to  be  propagated  through  ether  exjictly  as  sound 
is  propagatuil  through  air.  In  other  words,  tlie  direetion  in  which  the 
pnrtieles  of  ether  were  suppoKe^l  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  coiucided  witb 
that  of  the  ray  of  light.  Those  who  bad  previously  hebl  tho  undu- 
latory  theory  were  utterly  staggered  by  this  new  revelation,  and  their 
perplexity  was  shared  by  Young.  He  was  for  a  time  unable  to  ctmceivo 
of  a  medium  capable  of  propagating  tho  impulses  of  light  in  a  wuv 
difierent  from  the  propagation  of  the  impulses  of  sound.     T 
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quftliites  to  tho  lighi-medium  which  would  entiblc  li  io  di^Ter  in  ite 
mochonical  action  fi^m  the  Botmd-medium  was  an  idea  too  bold — 
1  might  indeed  aay  too  repulfiiTo — to  the  scientifio  mind  to  be  ^riotiBlj 
enl*/rtained.  Yet,  deeply  pondering  the  qneetion,  Yonng  was  U 
length  forced  to  the  eonclasion  that  the  vibrations  concerned  in  the 
propagation  of  light  were  executed  at  right  <mgle9  to  the  direction  of 
tlie  raj.  By  this  asanmption  of  transverse  vibrations,  which  remored 
all  difficulty.  Young  also  removed  the  ether  from  the  class  of  aerifona 
bodies,  and  endowed  it  with  the  pro[>erties  of  a  e^ni-soliij. 

Fresnere  memoir  on  DilTractioQ,  upon  which,  as  already  stated^ 
Arago  had  reported,  initiated  a  lasting  friendship  between  the  tw© 
illustrious  Frenchmen.  They  subeequently  worked  together.  FresDat^ 
the  more  adveuturons  and  powerful  spirit  of  the  two,  came  ind^n- 
dently  to  the  same  conclusion  that  Young  had  previously  enuDciatei 
But  so  daring  did  the  idea  of  transverse  vibrations  appear  to  Arago— 
so  inconsifiteut  with  every  mechanical  quality  which  he  could  venture 
to  assign  to  the  ether — that  he  refused  to  allow  hie  name  to  b»^^"  *^f 
iu  conjunction  with  that  of  Fresuel  on  the  title-page  of  the  ir. 
in  which  this  heretical  doctrine  was  broa<^ed.  Still,  the  here**v  uivs 
held  its  ground,  and  the  theory  of  transverse  vibrations  as  applied  to 
the  ether  is  now  universally  entertained. 

Fresuel  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  bis  age. 

Allow  me  to  wind  up  this  section  of  our  labours  by  reference  to 
a  German  estimate  of  Young's  genius.     "  His  mind,"  says  Helmholtz^ 
•*  was  one  of  the  most  profound  that  the  world  has  ever  produced ; 
but  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  too  much  in  advance  of  bis  age, 
lie  excited  tho  wonder  of  his  contemporaries  who,  however,  were 
imable  to  rise  to  the  heights  at  which  bis  daring  intellect  was  accus' 
tomed  to  soar.     Bis  most  imxvortant  ideas  lay,  therefore,  buried  anA^ 
forgotten  in  the  folios  of  tbe  Hoyal  Society,  until  a  new  goncratio^H 
gi-ndiially  and  painfully  made  the  same  discoveries,  and  proved  th^^ 
truth  of  his  assertions  and  the  exactness  of  his  demonstrations,** 
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Young's  capacity  and  acquirements  in  regard  io  languages  ] 
been  already  glancoii  at.  As  a  classical  scholar  his  reputation  wti 
very  bigli,  and  his  Greek  calligraphy  was  held  to  vie  in  elegance 
with  tbiit  of  Porson.  A  man  so  roumletl  in  his  culture  could  haidlj 
be  said  to  have  an  intellectual  beat ;  but  if  he  bad  one,  the  examin*- 
lioo  and  olueidation  of  ancient  manUBcripte  must  have  fallen  iu  with 
it.  It  is  quite  poseiblot  however,  that,  had  he  not  been  disheartened 
by  tho  apparcTit  success  of  Brougham,  ho  would  have  clung  more 
steadfastly  to  {jhyRiciil  scieuco.  However  this  may  be,  we  now  fio*! 
bim  in  a  new  iieUL  In  October  1752  tbe  tii'st  rolls  of  the  papyri  of 
Hcrculancum,  ^veari^g  the  nt^pect  of  blackened  roots,  were  dlsoove    *~ 
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in  what  appeared  to  be  the  librarj  of  a  palace  near  Portici.     Thej 
had  been  cx>Tered  to  a  depth  of  120  feet  with  the  mixed  ashes,  sand, . 
and  lava  of  YesnTiiici.      The  inscriptions  were   for  the  most  pari] 
written  in  Greek,  hot  some  of  them  were  in  Latin.     The  leaTos  ' 
carbonised  and  hard,   being  glned   together  by  heat  to  an  almost' 
homogeneons  mass. 

Learned  Italians — Father  Antonio,  a  writer  of  the  YatioaD^  in 
parti cnlar — had  devoted  great  Ubonr  and  ingeunttj  to  the  separating  i 
of  the  leaves  and  the  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Georjue  IV.,  let  it  be  recorded 
that  he  manifested  ^m  the  first  an  enlightened,  a  liberal,  and  truly 
praeliGal  interest  in  these  researches.  He  wrote  to  the  Neapolitan 
GoTenunent,  offering  to  de&ay  all  the  expenses  of  unrolling  and 
deciphering  the  papyri ;  and  he  sent  ont  Mr.  Hayter,  a  classic^  ^ 
scholar  of  repute,  to  act  as  co-director  with  Rossini  in  the  snper- 
intendence  of  the  work.  Mr,  Hayter  appears  to  have  been  unfM^uol  to 
the  task  committed  to  him.  Hif%  tranelationA  were  defective ;  his 
lacttnw  serioQB  and  numerous,  and  he  finally  abandoned  the  mann* 
scripts  when  he  £ed  ^m  ^^aples,  with  the  Hoyal  family,  on  the 
French  invasion  in  1806.  Some  of  the  rolls,  which  hoii  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  placed  by  the  Society  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Young, 
He  spent  many  months  in  devising  aod  applying  means  for  tho 
opening  of  the  leaves ;  and,  though  only  partially  suooessfhl  in  tliis 
respect,*  he  was  able  to  correct  many  important  errors,  and  to  fill 
many  serious  gape  in  tlie  work  of  his  predecessors. 

The  *  Quarterly  Review  *  was  est&bliBhed  iix  1809,  and  Young  was 
tmtimate  wdlh  its  leading  contributors.  One  of  these,  Ooorge  EUis, 
'*a  man  of  ardent  atlectioue,"  had  resente<!,  almost  as  pcn^onal  to 
himself,  tho  attacks  on  Young  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,*  and 
Young's  fien  was  soon  invoked  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  pages  of  its 
rival.  A  great  work,  the  Hcrculanensia,  had  been  publishtMl,  contain- 
ing learned  ditjFertatioas  by  the  Eev.  Robert  Walpolo,  Rir  William  - 
Drummcmd,  and  others,  on  the  ancient  condition  of  Hercnlaneuni  and 
its  neighbourhoiKl.  The  review  of  this  work  was  committed  to 
Yonng,  and  his  article  upon  it,  embodjring  his  own  views  and  . 
researches,  was  published  in  1810.  "  The  appearance  of  the  article/' 
says  Peacock,  "  equally  remarkable  for  its  critical  acuteness  and 
vigorous  writing,  at  once  placed  its  author,  in  tho  estimation  of  tho 
public,  iu  the  first  class  of  the  scholars  of  the  ago/*  Oifford^  the 
editor  of  tho  *  Quarterly,*  described  tho  article  as  **  certainly  beyood 
all  praise/*  Ellis,  at  tho  same  time,  WToto  thus  to  Young  : — "  It  is  a 
consolation  to  know  that  Brougham,  who  took  advantage  of  the  growing 
circulation  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  '  to  Qisseminate  Bis  vile  abuso 
of  you,  and  JefiErey,  who  permitted  him  to  do  so,  should  bo  condemned 
to  hear  your  praises  upon  all  sides/^     The  tide  had  clearly  turned  in 

Davy  afberwarrlft  tried  hii  hnnd  upon  the  rolli,  witli  imperfoot  sucocan, 
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Toong's  fitTonr,  even  prior  to  his  final  and  triumphant  vindication  bj 
FresneL 

From  this  time  forward  inscriptionB  of  all  kinds  were  sent  to 
Young  for  discusidon  or  interpretation.  They  were  found  in  numbers 
among  his  papers  after  his  death.* 

It  was  a  mind  thus  endowed  and  thus  disciplined  that  now  turned 
to  the  task  of  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  The  more 
immediate  cause  of  his  grappling  with  this  formidable  but  faar*inRting 
subject  was  the  finding  by  Sir  W.  Bouse  Boughton,  in  a  mummy-^ase  at 
Thebes,  of  a  papyrus  in  Egyptian  ranning  hand,  fragments  of  which, 
after  serious  injury  to  the  manuscript,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Young. 
To  Sir  W.  Boughton*8  communication  to  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
Young  appended  a  short  notice,  the  chief  significance  of  which  is  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  to  his  subsequent  researches.  An  adum- 
bration of  these,  which  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  weak  and 
faint,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  before  you. 

The  famous  Bosetta  stone  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  Egypt 
in  1799.  It  bore  three  inscriptions :  the  first,  hieroglyphical  or 
sacred ;  the  second  Enchorial  t — a  name  given  by  Young  to  the 
common  language  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies ;  and  the  third  Greek.  At  the  end  are  given  the  following 
directions : — *'  What  is  here  decreed  shall  be  engraved  on  a  block  <^ 
hard  stone,  in  sacred,  in  native,  and  in  Greek  characters,  and  placed 

♦  **  In  the  19th  volume  of  the  *  Archieologia,' "  says  Young's  biog^pher,  **  we 
find  an  intert-sting  notice  of  a  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  papyrus,  as  well  as 
several  curious  but  somewhat  barbarous  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  a  late  age  from 
Nubia,  which  were  submitted  to  him  by  Lord  Mountnorris.  In  the  Appendix  to 
Captain's  Light's  Travels  in  Kgypt,  Nubia,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus,  he  furnished 
translations  and  restorations  of  several  Greek  inscriptions;  and  when  Barrow 
gave  an  account  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  of  recent  researches  in  Egypt,  more 
especially  those  of  Giviglia  on  the  Great  Sphinx,  it  was  from  Young  that  he  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  the  inscription  on  the  second  digit  of  the  gretit  paw." 
In  the  3rd  volume  of  Young's  Works,  this  inscription,  taken  from  the  19th  volume 
of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,*  is  given,  with  translations  into  modem  Greek,  latin, 
and  English.    The  last-mentioned  runs  thus : — 

*^  Thy  form  stupendous  here  the  gods  have  placed. 

Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  mighty  work  .of  art  have  graced 

A  rocky  isle,  encumber'd  once  with  sand  ; 

And  near  the  Pyramids  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  ere  while  laid  waste, 

But  great  Latona's  servant  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the  throne 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  [who  his  foes  defies]. 
Like  Vuloun  powerful  [and  like  Pallas  wise  J." 

t  Called  in  the  Greek  **Enchoria  qbammata,"  or  letters  of  the  country. 
Young  deprecates  the  introduction,  afterwards,  by  Champollion,  of  the  tenn 
*•  Demotic,"  or  popular. 
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in  each  templa  of  the  first  and  second  and  third  goda,**  All  three  in- 
Bcriptjona  were  more  or  less  niutikted  and  eflaced  when  the  fitone  was 
discovered.  Porson  and  Hey  do  had^  howover,  Bucoeeded  m  ftlmofit 
completely  restoring  the  Greek  one. 

It  had  been  n  ciistoDi  with  Young  to  pay  an  annuul  Tisit  to 
Worthing,  and  to  pursue  thore  for  a  portion  of  the  year  his  practitxi 
as  a  physician.  The  Society  of  Antiiparics  had  caused  ocjpies  of 
the  three  inscriptioua  of  the  Hosetta  stone  to  be  mode  aud  published, 
and  in  the  sumnier  of  1814,  Young  took  all  of  them  to  Worthing, 
where  he  Buhjected  them  to  a  eevere  comparative  eia  mi  nation*  Baron 
Sylvestre  do  Sacy«  an  eminent  orientaliBt,  had  dlBcovered  in  tho 
native  Egyptian,  cwtain  groups  of  characters  answering  to  proper 
names,  while  Akerblad,  a  jirofomid  Coptic  acholar,  bad  not  ouly 
added  to  the  numl>er.  but  attempted  to  establish  an  alphabet  answer- 
ing to  the  native  Egyptitm  inscriptifm.  Young  ttiok  up  the  re- 
search^  of  these  distiugm'tilied  men  as  far  as  they  could  be  relied  on. 
Assamiug  all  three  inscriptions  to  express  the  mime  decree^  one  of 
them  being  in  a  language  known  to  scholars,  it  was  inferred  by 
Young  that  a  strict  comparison  of  lino  with  line,  word  with  word,  aud 
character  with  character,  would  lead  him  by  the  sure  method  of 
Bcience  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  He  rapidly  passed  his  pre* 
deoesaorB.  De  Sacy  hud  determined  three  proper  names  in  the 
Egyptian ;  Akerblad  nine  others,  and  five  or  six  Coptic  words  ;  while 
Young  soon  after  detected  the  rudiments  of  fifty  or  sixty  Coptic 
words,  which,  however,  foimed  but  a  very  sxEall  fraction  of  tho  whole 
inscription.  And  here  an  unox[:>ected  stumbling-block  was  en- 
countered. Tho  effort  of  Akerblad  to  reduco  the  whole  Enchorial 
inscription  to  Coptic  ha<l  failed,*  and  it  soon  beciune  evident  to 
Young  that  every  such  attempt  must  of  necessity  faiL  His  conviction 
and  ita  grounds  are  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gurney,  \%^ritten 
in  August  181-L  **I  doubt/*  he  writes,  "  if  it  will  be  ever  possible 
to  reduce  much  more  of  it  to  Coptic,  especially  a»  I  have  fidhj  iucer^ 
tained  that  some  of  ihs  cJinracUTH  are  hierogh/phics.**  As  bearing 
upon  the  dtriwitice  origin  of  the  Enchorial  inscription,  tho  discovery 
here  announced  is  of  tho  highest  importance.  Young  continues: 
*'  I  have,  however,  made  ont  the  sense  of  the  whole  sufBciently  fur 
my  purpose,  and  by  meana  of  variations  from  the  Greek,  1  have  been 
able  to  e0ect  a  comparison  with  the  hieroglyphics  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  do  satisfactorily  without  this  intctrmediate  step/* 
In  a  letter  to  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  dated  2nd  August,  1816, 
Young  announced  that  he  had  **  now  fully  demonstrated  the  hicro- 
glyphical  origin  "  of  the  Enchorial  inscription.f 


L 


*  ** Not witlwtan ding  thii  fftilure,  his  name,*'  »vi  Peaoook,  "should  ever  be 
Leld  in  Ijouftin  aa  one  of  thn  rnundi  t»  of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptiiitj  littruturu, 
Uj  the  (nvibtigatioij  of  wUieh  he  bruugbt  no  amall  amotitit  of  patient  hboui  ,  ' 
pbilulugieul  kanilag.** 

t  ''  Tho  Myna  di«oovery,'*  aayi  the  editor  of  the  third  volume  o^ 
Worki,  ^wu  aanouaoed  by  M.  Champollioai  as  hia  own,  in  hie  tt 
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•'  I  had  th  on  gilt  it  necessary,"  Bays  Young,  in  an  e^say  written 
clear  the  air  on  this  and  various  other  points  some  years  afterwa 
♦*  to  make  myself  in  some  measure  familiar  with  the  remains  of 
old  Egyptian  language  as  they   are  preserved    in   the    Coptic 
Thehoic  versions  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  I  had  hoped,  with  the  assist-" 
ance  of  this  knowledge,  to  be  able  to  find  an  alphabet  which  woulil 
anable  me  to  read  the  EDchorial  inscription,  at  le-ast  into  a  kindnKl 
diftlect.      Bat  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation  I  Inul  gradually 
been  compelled  to  abandon  this  expectation,  and  to  admit  the  coo  ~ 
viction  that  no  such  alphabet  would  ever  be  discoverod,  because  f 
had  never  been  in  existence. 

**  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  by  the  untractable  nata 
of  the  inscription  itself,  which  might  have  depended  on  my  own  wn 
of  information  and  address,  but  still  more  decidedly  by  the  m&nifei 
occurrence  of  a  multitude  of  characters  which  were  obviously  iroj 
feet  imitations  of  the  more  intelligible  pictures  that  were  observ&blj 
among  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  of  the  first  inscription,  such  as 
Priest,  a  Statue,  a  Mattock,  or  Plough,  which  were  evidently,  in  the' 
primitive  state,  delineations  of  the  objects  intended  to  be  denoted 
them,  and  which  were,  as  evidently,  introdacod  among  the  Enchor 
characters," 

Young,  as  we  have  seen,  had  begun  his  labours  on  the  Bosefcti 
stone  in  May  1814,  and  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  able  to 
announce  to  Mr.  Gumey  his  discovery  that  some  of  the  Enchorial 
characters  were  hieroglyphics.  Prior  to  Young,  no  human  being  hod 
dreamt  of  the  transfer  of  the  characters  of  the  first  inscription  to  the 
second.  The  first  was  pictural  and  symbolic ;  the  second,  to  all 
appearance,  a  purely  alphabetical  runniug  baud.  It  had  always  been 
regarded  in  this  light.  By  means  of  the  funeral  papyri  Young  still 
fuj'ther  established  the  relatioiiehip  between  the  fii-st  and  seocmd 
inscriptions.  In  1816  he  obtained  from  Mr.  William  Hamilton  i 
loan  of  the  noble  work  entitled  *  Description  de  TEgypte,'  in  which 
were  carefully  published  several  of  the  papyrus  manuscripts.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  dealt  with  the  same  text,  and  by  comparing  them 
one  with  anotlier  Young  was  able  to  trace  the  gradual  departure  from 
the  original  hierogly]:>liic  characters.  Probably  with  a  view  to  more 
rapid  writing,  these  had  passed  through  various  phases  of  degradatioD, 


FEcriture  Hii^ratique  des  Ancicus  t^tryptieriB,'  published  at  Grenoble  in  1821, 
.  ,  .  .  This  memoir   ointuiiud  seveml   platca    m  which  the  hiero^Vvi-.-  «r,4^ 
hienitip  cljaractcra  are  conipftred,  <vn  the  Sfime  plan  aa  Dr,  Yoiing's  ^ 
the  *  Encyclopedia  Britannieii,*  publishe<l  in  1819.     He  sent  a  copy  > 
Dr*  Younpfi  hut  witjiheld  tho  ktterprees.     Dr.  Yowip  aecordingly  rt*irt*^ii»r*i  i 
Beyeral  yeara  under  the  imprcsmoD  that  thia  work  hud  beon  published  at  a  mud 
parlier  period."    Writing  t*>  Sir  WilliEim  Gell  in  1827,  in  rvft-rence  to  this  poifl 
Young  remurks,  '*  1  never  knew  till  now  how  much  Liter  his  publication  wm,  ft 
he  gave  it  to  me  without  the    text.'*      The   publicmtioD   was   Olmmpotlir 
*  Comparative  Table  of  Hieroglyphics/  "•  containing/'  fiaya  Young,  ••  what  1 1 
publiahed  in  1S161,"  five  years  eaj-lier. 
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until  they  reached  the  stage  eorredponding  to  the  Enchorial  inacriptioD 
of  the  Ro^tetta  stone,  **  which,"  says  Young,  **  resemhled  in  its  general 
appearauco  the  most  unpicturesquo  of  those  man u scripts."  Long 
before  the  tiniQ  of  Young,  learned  men  had  tried  their  hands  on  the 
Koeetta  characters,  h^t  no  relationship  like  that  here  indicated  had 
ever  been  discerned* 

Pre-eminunt  among  the  Egyptologista  of  that  time  was  the  cele- 
b  rated  C h  n in  pol  I  i o  n ,  1  ihrnrian  at  G  re  n  obi  o .  I  n  h is  very  first  reference 
to  Champollion,  Dean  Peacock  speaks  thus  of  the  illustrious  French- 
man : — -"  He  had  made  the  history,  the  topographyj  and  antiquities  of 
Egyjit,  as  well  as  the  Coptic  language  and  its  kindred  dialects,  tho 
study  of  his  life,  and  he  started  therefore  upon  this  inquiry  with 
advantages  that  probably  no  other  person  possessed  ;  and  no  one  who 

\  is  acquainted  with  his  later  writings  can  call  in  doubt  his  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  in  bringing  to  bear  upon  every  subject  connected  with 
it,  not  merely  the  most  apposite,  but  ako  the  most  remote,  and  ei>mc- 
times  the  most  uncx|>ected,  iUustnitions/^  Thus  equipped,  however, 
ChampuUion  made  next  to  no  progress  before  tlie  advent  of  Young* 
**Witb  the  exception,''  says  Peacock,  "of  the  identification  of  a  few 
additional  Coptic  words^  very  ingenitaisly  elicited  from  the  Egyptian 
text,  he  made  no  important  advance  on  what  had  already  been  done 
by  Akerblad,  Like  him,  also,  he  abandoned  tho  task  of  identifying 
the  hioroglyi>hical  inscription,  or  portions  of  it,  with  tlioso  cor- 
responding to  tbem  in  tho  Egyptian  or  Greek  ttixt,  as  altogether 
hopeless,  in  consequence  uf  the  very  extensive  mutilations  which  it 
had  undergone," 

Young,  however,  had  dcterniinod  aliotit  90  or  100  eharaetera  of 

[  the  mutilated  hien^glyphic  inscription  (tbe  funeral  papyri  enabWl 
him  afterwards  to  more  than  double  tbe  number),  aod  tlieso  siiflicod 
to  prove,  *'  first,  that  many  simple  objects  were  represented  by  tfieir 
actual  delineations  ;  secondly,  that  many  other  objects,  reprcBcntod 
graphically,  were  used  in   a   figurative   sense  only,  while   a   grt.'at 

[  jinmber  of  the  symbols^  in  frenuent  use,  C4iuM  lie  considered  as  tho 
pictures  of  no  existing  objects  whatever ;  thirdly,  that  a  dual  was 
denoted  by  a  repetition  of  the  character,  but  tliat  three  cliaracterH  of 
the  same  kind  following  each  other  implitjd  an  intlelinito  pluntltty, 
more  compendiously  represented  by  three  lines  or  bars  uttaohoil  to  a 

rftingle  character;  fourthly,  that  definite  numbers  were  expressed  by 
dashes  for  units,  and  arclies,  either  round  or  square,  for  tons;  fifthly, 
that  all  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  were  read  from  front  to  rear,  as 
tho  objects  naturally  follow  each  other;  sixthly,  that  proper  names 
were  included  by  tho  oval  ring,  or  bonier,  or  cartouche ;  •  and 
seven thly,  that  the  name  of  Ptolemy  alone  cxistetl  on  this  pillar, 
having  only  boon  completely  identified  by  help  of  tho  analysis  of  the 
Enchorial  inscription.    And,"  adds  Young,  "as  far  aa  I  haro  ever 


•  Ycsung'i  editor  iM»  here.  **  Tho  fliuoofcry  ww  long  urter wards  ma'' 
rhtim|jolljon  thut  ihe  cartoncboi  were  oouflaed  to  the  nmcuoft  of  rnynl  pon»o 
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lieard  or  road,  not  one  of  those  particulars  had  ever  been  establlslied 
and  placed  on  record  by  any  otJier  permn^  dead  or  alive.'* 

No  man  was  a  better  jndge  bf  iiitellectaal  labour  than  Dean  Pen- 
cock.  The  whole  of  Young^B  writings,  preparatory  and  otherwiB©, 
were  before  him  when  he  wrote ;  and  ho  states  euiphaticallj,  that  it  is 
imposRible  to  estimate  either  the  vast  extent  to  which  Dr*  Young  had 
carried  his  hieroglypliical  investigations  or  the  progress  which  he  had 
made  in  them,  without  an  inspoetion  of  these  manuscripts.  lu  re- 
ference to  an  article  entitled  *'  Egypt/'  written  by  Young  in  1818, 
and  published  in  the  *  Encyclopfcdia  Britannica'  for  1819,  a  writex  In 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review'  for  1820  delivers  the  following  weighty 
opinion  :  "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  article  the  greate&t 
effort  of  scholari^hip  and  ingenuity  of  which  modern  literature  can 
boast.*'  Even  to  an  outsider  it  ofters  proof  of  astonishing  learning 
and  research.  Still,  Peacock  assures  ua  that  this  publication  of  1819 
oonhl  hardly  be  considerod  more  tlian  a  popular  and  superficial  sketch 
of  the  vast  mass  of  materials  on  which  it  was  fuunded. 


Young  was  limited  to  wliat  Peacock  here  calls  "  a  popular  and 
superhoial  sketch,"  by  the  fact  tliat  the  article  in  the  *  Encyclopsedia 
Britaunica'  was  writtoii  for  ordinary  readers  rather  than  for  critics  or 
learned  men.  In  tlii«  article,  however,  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse  of 
Young's  mode  of  collating  and  comparing  the  different  inscriptions. 
He  luokis  at  the  Enchorial  inscription,  and  notices  certain  recurrent 
groups  of  charneters;  he  looks  at  the  Greek  inscription,  and  finds 
there  words  with  the  same,  or  approximately  the  sarno^  periods  of 
recurrence.  Thus,  '*a  fimall  group  of  characters  occurring  very  often, 
in  almost  every  line,  wight  be  either  some  termination  or  some  very 
common  particle ;  it  must  therefore  be  reserved  till  it  is  found  in 
some  decisive  situation,  after  some  other  words  have  been  identified, 
and  it  will  then  easily  he  shown  to  mean  and.  The  next  remarkable 
cidlection  of  cbaracters  is  rejieated  twenty-nine  or  thirty  times  in  the 
Enchorial  inscription ;  and  we  tiud  nothing  that  occurs  so  often  in 
the  Greek  except  the  word  king,  ...  A  fourth  assemblage  of  cha* 
racters  is  found  fourtetn  times  in  the  Enchorial  inscription,  agreeing 
sufficiently  well  in  frequency  with  the  name  of  Ptt^lemy,  -  ,  .  By  a 
similar  compaiison,  tho  name  of  l^gypt  is  identified,  .  ,  .  Having 
thnsj"  says  Young,  *S:ibtained  a  sufllcieiit  number  of  common  points 
of  Biibdi vision,  wo  next  procee<l  to  write  tho  Greek  text  over  the 
Enchorial  in  such  a  manner  that  tho  passages  a^scertained  may  all 
C(uncid:e  as  nearly  as  pos.sihle  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  tho  intermediate 
parts  of  each  inscription  will  then  stand  very  near  to  the  cor- 
reeponding  jjasKages  of  tho  other.  .  .  ♦  By  pursuing  the  comparison 
of  the  inscriptKuis  tlius  arranged,  we  ulti mutely  discover  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  greater  part  of  tho  individual  Enchorial  words." 

Having  tljua  compared  the  Greek  test  with  the  Enchorial,  Young 
tieit  proceeded  to  compare  tho  Euchoriid  with  the  hieroglyphicsL 
About  half  the  lints  of  the  latter  were  obliterated,  and  the  rest  were 
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considerably  defaced.     Towards  the  ends,  however,  both  inscriptions 
were  fairly  well  preserved ;  and  these  were  the  portions  subjected  to 
the  Bcrntinj  of  Young.    Makiti;:^  iilluwrfrice  for  the  dilferettces  uf  spucol 
occupied  by  the  two  inscriptionM^  aud  nieiisiiring  frt^m  tho  liniil  vvordaofl 
the  iuscriptionB,  proportioiml  distances,  dett^rained  by  i\m  Ericboriftlf 
chftriicters  for  God^  Kintf^  PrirM,  and  Shrine,  tbe  meaning  r>f  which 
hatl  been  well  established.  Young  sought  at  tlio  pluccs  indieated  by 
th«BO  measurements  for  the  corresponding  hieroglyphics.     Ho  soon 
found  that  shnjte  and  priest  were  denoted  by  pictures  of  the  things  i 
themselves.     The  other  terms,  GcmJ  an<]  Kimj^  were  still  more  easily  j 
ascertaiued,  from  their  situation  near  the  name  of  Ptolemy,     Having  j 
thns  fixed  bis  points  of  orientation,  Young  placed  them  side  by  side,  [ 
and  subjected  tbe  characters  Ijing  between  them  to  a  searching  com- 
pftnson*     He  offers  in  bis  article  of  18111,  tho  last  lino  of  the  sacred 
characters,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  otlier  in  script  ion  a,  i 
a  **fair  specimen  of  the  result  that  bas  been  attained  from  thesejl 
operations.** 

Up  ttj  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  altbongh  profoundly  learned 
men  bad  attempted  to  docipber  the  funeral  jiapyri  of  fcgypt,  if  we 
omit  the  labours  of  Young,  very  little  progress  bad  boon  made  even  ' 
in  this  direction ;  while  in  regard  to  the  deeipberment  of  tbo  hiero- 
glyj^bics  nothing  had  been  done.  To  Young  *'  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  within  a  short  spaco  of  time,  discovered  tbat  the  Enchorial  i 
writings  contained  symbolic  as  well  as  phonetic  signs,  and  tbat  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptitms  possessed  not  only  asymbtdic  but  a  phonetic 
element.  The  latter  discovery  was  based  chiefly  upon  his  analysis  of 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.'' 

A  vast  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  writing  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  circumstance  which  migbt  almost  be  called  miraculous. 
An  Italian  named  Cassati^  had  brought  to  Paris  several  mannscripts 
from  Upper  Egypt.  One  was  written  exactly  in  tbo  Enchttrial  character 
of  the  second  inscription  on  the  Kosetta  stone.     It  was  a  deed  of  sale, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  manuscript  was  an  endorsement  in  Greek, 
When  in  Paris,  Yuiing  had  received  from  Cbampollioii  a  tracing  of  j 
the  Enchorial  deed,  but  not  of  tbe  tireek  endort^ement.     Abtjut  thoj 
same  time,  Mr.  Grey,  an   Englisb  traveller,  brougbt  to  England 
number  of  manuscripts,  which  be  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  Dr*  Young, 
One  of  them  was  written  entircdy  in  Greek,  and  Young  immediately 
X^erccivcnl  tbat  it  wan  a  perfect  copy  '»f  tljo  Ejicborial  deed  of  sale,  - 
He  wrote  immediately  to  Chanip<dlion,  inf<irming  him  of  tliu  fiict^and^ 
begging  him  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Greek  endorsement  which  be  bad 
omitted.     Tbis  be  did  not  do ;  but  his  countrynuin  Raoul  Koehotte 
courteoiisly  and  promptly  responded  to  Yonng*s  request,  and  sent 
him  a  correct  copy  of  the  whole  Casiiati  manuscript. 

The  possession  of  the  Greek  trauslatiDU  was  of  course  an  immense  ^ 
help  to  Young  in  his  eflforts  to  decipher  tbo  Enchorial  deed,  on  whir" 
he  was  at  this  very  time  engaged.     **  I  could  not,"  he  says,  "  I 
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oondnde  that  a  most  extraordiDary  dianoe  had  brought  into  mj 
possession  a  document  which  was  not  yery  likely,  in  the  first  plsoe, 
ever  to  have  existed,  still  less  to  have  been  preseryed  nninjored  for 
my  information  through  a  period  of  near  two  thoimand  years.  But  that 
this  very  extraordinary  translation  shoald  have  been  brought  safely 
to  Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
most  of  all  desirable  to  me  to  possess  it,  as  the  iUustration  of  an 
original  which  I  was  then  studying,  but  without  any  reasonable  hope 
of  being  able  to  fully  comprdiend  it, — this  combination  would  in 
other  times  have  been  considered  as  affording  eyidence  of  my  having 
become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer." 

Grey's  manuscript  related  not  to  a  sale  of  a  house  or  field,  bnt  to 
portions  of  the  collections  and  offerings  made  from  time  to  time  for 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  number  of  mummies.     The  persons  of  whom 
the  mammies  were  the  remains  were  described  at  length  in  bad  Greek, 
but  though  bad,  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  Enchorial  writing, 
gave  the  most  important  information  regarding  the  orthography  of 
ancient  Egypt.     Mr.  Grey's  collection  contaiued  three  other  similar 
deeds,  all  written  in  the  Enchorial  character  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  and 
endorsed  with  the  Greek  registry.     The  dates  of  these   documents 
closely  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Cassati  manuscript  which  vas 
146  years   before   Christ.       They    refer    to   the  sale   of  land,  tbe 
boundaries  of  which  were  very  clearly  defined.*   In  those  days,  asvB 
know,  the  Egyptians  were  the  best  land  suryeyors  in  the  world.   The 
comparison  of  these  documents  formed,  as  might  be  expected,  an  epA 
in  the  history  of  Egyptian  literature. 

We  now  approach  a  period  of  stormy  discussion  regarding  the 
claims  of  different  discoyerers.  And  as  the  tempest  raged  chiefly  round 
Young  and  Champollion,  it  is  desirable  to  fix  with  precision,  if  that 
be  possible,  tbo  position  of  the  learned  Frenchman  before  he  came 
into  contact  with  Young.     This,  a  work  published  by  Champollion 

♦  And  the  persons  concerned  equally  well  defined.  In  this  respect  the 
Ejryptians  might  vio  with  the  writers  of  Continental  pasaports.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  the  famous  papyrus  of  Anastasy,  recording  a  deed  of  sale  :— 
"  There  was  sold  by  Pamonthes,  aged  about  forty-five,  of  middle  size,  dark  com- 
plexion, and  handsome  figure,  hald,  round  faced,  and  straight  nosed;  by 
Snachomneus,  aged  alK)ut  twenty,  of  middle  size,  ballow  complexion,  likewise 
round  faced  and  straight  nosed ;  and  by  Semmuthis  Perbinei,  aged  about  twenty- 
two,  of  middle  size,  hallow  complexion,  round  faced,  flat  noued,  and  of  quiet 
demeanour ;  and  by  Tathlyt  Persinei,  aged  about  thirty,  of  middle  Bize,  sallow 
complexion,  round  face,  and  straight  nose,  with  their  principal  Pamonthes,  a 
party  in  the  hale;  the  four  being  of  the  children  of  Petepsais  of  the  leather 
cutters  of  the  Memnonia ;  out  of  the  piece  of  level  ground  which  belongs  to  them 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Memnonia,  eight  thousand  cubits  of  open  field.  ...  It 
was  bought  by  Nechutes  the  less,  the  son  of  Asos,  nged  about  forty,  of  middle 
size,  sallow  complexion,  cheerful  countenance,  long  face,  and  straight  nose,  with 
a  bcar  upon  the  middh)  of  his  forehead,  for  601  pieces  of  brass,  the  sellers  standing 
iis  brokers,  and  as  securities  for  the  validity  of  the  sale.  It  was  accepted  by 
Xechutes  the  purclm»(;r.** 
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at  GrenoblSi  in  1821,  enables  ua  to  do.  After  speaking  of  the  notions 
previously  entertained  regarding  the  hieroglyphical  and  opistolo- 
graphio  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  opinion,  universally 
diffused^  that  the  Egyptian  manuscripts,  like  those  of  to-day,  are 
alphabetical,  the  author  states  his  case  thus : — ^*  Une  longuo  etude,  et 
surtout  one  oomparaisan  atteiitiva  des  textes  hieroglyphiques  avee 
cetix  de  la  seoonde  esp^ce,  rogardes  comme  alphabetiq^udH,  nous  ont 
conduit  a  uno  conclusion  contraire. 

II  result©,  en  effet,  do  uos  rapprochementB : — 

r^  Que  Tecriture  des  nianuscrits  Egyptiene  de  la  socondo  especo 
(rhie  rati  que)  n'est  point  alphabetiqu©  ; 

2^  Que  ce  second  systeme  B*est  qu^me  simple  modification  du  ays- 
ikme  hi^roglyphique,  et  n'en  diflere  tt0iquemeut  quo  par  la  forme 
dee  Bignes ; 

3"^  Que  cette  soconde  esp^ce  d'ecrituro  est  Thi Pratique  des  anteiirs 
Grecs,  et  doit  6tr©  regardee  comme  une  tachygraphie  hieroglyph i que ; 

4^  Enfin,  que  les  caract^res  hieratiques  sent  dkb  signis  dje  chos£8, 

KT    NON    D£8    SIQKKS    DE    SONS/* 

There  ia  no  mention  here  of  the  name  of  Young,  though  ho  had, 
many  yeara  previously,  made  known  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of  hia 
own  researches,  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  these  propofeitions.  With 
regard  to  the  fourth,  it  incontestibly  proves,  as  maintained  by  both 
Klaproth  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  *'  that  at  this  epoch,  Champollion  bad 
either  formed  no  ciineeptioii  of  the  existence  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics, 
or  bad  given  it  up  as  altogether  untenable,  if  he  Lad  once  entertained 
it/'  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  work  in  1821,  Cham- 
pollion became  acquainted  vfith  the  **  popular  and  superlicial  nketeh  ** 
— in  reality  the  transcendent ly  able  article  of  Young — published  in 
the  *  Encyelopffidia  Britannieu*  for  1819. 

Feattock's  ana1y*iis  of  what  next  occurred  is  not  agreeable  reading. 
Champolliou's  luemoir  of  1821  was  rapidly  Kuppressed,  and  soon  be- 
came so  scarce  that  it  has  been  passed  over  by  almost  every  author 
who  has  written  on  the  subject.  In  the  following  year  Champollion 
addressed  a  letter  to  M,  Dacier,  in  which,  to  use  the  language  of 
Fetkcock,  we  suddenly  lind  him  puehed  forward  into  the  inmost  rcLM^ssos 
of  the  sanctuary,  reached  by  Young  five  ycmrs  boft>rG,  The  plates, 
moreover,  of  the  suppressed  memoir  were  eireulated,  without  dates  and 
without  letterpress,  A  copy  of  these  plates  was  given  by  Oham- 
poll  ion  to  Y'yung,  who  was  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  date  of 
public  lit  ion.  **  The  suppression  of  a  work,'*  writes  Peacock,  in  strong 
reproof,  ''  expressing  opinions  which  its  author  has  subsequently  fcjund 
reason  to  abandon,  may  sometimes  be  excused,  but  rarely  altogether 
jn»tiji*;d;  hut  under  no  circumitances  ain  such  a  justijitation  be  pleaded ^ 
wlien  the  htijr^ireiswn  w  eitfier  desigtwd  or  cakulaled  to  comprontUe  the 
clahttM  of  other  persons  with  reference  to  our  own.  The  memoir  in 
question  very  clearly  showed  that  so  late  as  the  year  1821,  Cham- 
poUion  had  made  no  reid  progress  in  removing  the  mysterious  veil 
which  had  so  long  enveloped  the  ancient  literature  of  Egypt.     The 
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article  *'  Egypt,"  written  by  Toung,  bad  meantime  oonfeasedly  come 
under  bis  obiserratioD.  He  saw  tbe  errors  of  bis  views  and  sap- 
pressed  tbem,  witbont  giving  due  credit  to  tbe  man  wbo  bad  fint 
struck  into  tbe  true  patb."  In  reference  to  an  account  g^rea  by 
CbampoUion  of  tbe  labours  of  Toung,  Peacock  remarks^  ^  It  would 
bo  difficult  to  point  out  in  tbe  bistory  of  literature  a  more  flagrant 
example  of  tbe  disingenuous  suppression  of  tbe  real  facts  bearing  upon 
an  important  discovery." 

And  yet  tbe  Dean  of  Ely  is  by  no  means  stingy  in  bis  praise 
of  CbampoUion.  It  would  be  unjust^  be  says,  to  refuse  to  Cbam- 
poUion tbe  bonour  due  to  bis  rare  skiU  and  sagacity,  not  merely 
in  tbe  application  of  a  principle  already  known,  but  in  its  rapid 
extension  to  a  multitude  of  otber  cases,  so  as  not  merely  to  point  out 
its  cbaracter  and  use,  but  also  to  determine  tbe  principal  elements  of 
a  phonetic  alphabet.  His  long-continued  studies.  Peacock  remarks, 
bad  fitted  bim  more  than  any  otber  living  man,  YouDg  bimself 
bardly  excepted,  to  deal  witb  this  subject,  '*  and  tbe  rapidity  of  his 
progress,  wben  once  fully  started  on  bis  career  of  discovery,  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration."  Peacock,  moreover,  describes  his 
work  as  ever  memorable  in  tbe  bistory  of  hieroglypbical  research, 
not  only  from  the  vast  range  of  knowledge  which  it  displays,  bat 
from  the  clear  and  Incid  order  in  which  it  is  arranged.  *'  It  was,"  he 
continues,  '^  singularly  unfortunate  that  one  who  possessed  so  madi 
of  his  own,  should  have  been  so  much  wanting  in  a  proper  sense  of 
justice  to  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  these  investigations,  is 
materially  to  lessen  bis  claims  to  the  respect  and  reverence  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  most  willingly  conceded  to  bim." 

With  regard  to  the  lack  of  literary  candour,  thus  so  strongly 
commented  on,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  views  concemiDg 
CbampoUion  held  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  Soon  after  the 
researches  of  Young  had  begun,  an  extremely  interesting  corre- 
spondence was  established  between  him  and  De  Sacy.  As  early  as 
October  1814,  Young  was  able  to  submit  to  bis  correspondent  a 
"  conjectural  translation  "  into  Latin  of  the  Egyptian  Eosetta  inscrip- 
tion, lie  subsequently  sent  him  an  English  translation,  the  receipt 
of  which  is  acknowledged  by  De  Sacy  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  20th 
July,  1816.  The  opening  paragraph  of  this  letter  contains  an 
alluBion  of  considerable  historic  importance  : — "  Outre  la  traduction 
latine  do  rinscription  cgyptienne,  que  vous  m'avcz  communiquee,  j*ai 


qui 

m'a  dit  avoir  re^u  de  vous.''  In  view  of  the  statement  of  CbampoUion 
in  a  Precis  of  his  researches  published  in  1824,  that  he  bad  arrived 
at  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Young,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  Young's  opinions,  the  foregoing  extract  is  significant 
De  Sacy  goes  on  to  recognise  formally  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  by  Young  at  the  date  of  tbe  foregoing  letter.     He  asks  some 
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qiioetions  regftrding  Toung^s  method,  wbich  in  oertam  cases  appeared 
to  him  enigmatical,  Tlie  reciiiisite  explanationa  were  promptly 
given  by  Yoimg.  In  a  labour  of  the  kind  here  under  oonsi deration, 
that  forc^  of  genius  which  wo  vaguely  term  intuition  must  come  con- 
Bpicuously  iuto  play  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  this  force  is  habitual  to  make  plain  to  others  the  nature 
and  results  of  it^  action. 

lie  Sacy  einbodieB  in  the  letter  above  quoted  some  personal 
remarks  which,  were  it  not  that  their  omisBion  would  involve  a  virtual 
injustice  to  Youog,  one  would  willingly  pass  over.  **  Si  j'ai  un  conseil 
a  vousdonner,"  writes  tho  Baron*  "c'ost  de  no  pas  trop  communiquer 
vos  (lecouvertes  a  M,  Cbampollion.  11  so  pourrait  fairo  qu*il  pro- 
ton dat  ens  a  i  to  a  la  priorite.  11  cherche  on  plusicnrs  endroits  do  son 
ouvrage  a  faire  croire  qu'il  a  tlecouvert  beau  coup  dcs  mots  de 
rinscription  egyptionne  de  Eosettc.  J  ai  bien  peui'  que  oe  ue  soit 
Irt  que  du  churjatanismo :  j'ajouto  meuio  que  j'lii  de  fortes  raisons  de 
le  jienser.''  Tho  work  of  Charapollion  here  referred  to  was  entitled 
*  L'Egypte  sons  les  Pharaons,  on  reeherclies  sur  la  goograjihie,  la 
religion,  la  langue,  lee  ecriturea,  et  ThiKtoire  do  TEgypte  avant 
rinvasion  de  Cambyses.*  Two  vtdnmeg  of  the  work  were  published 
in  1814,  but  it  was  never  completed. 

In  a  letter  written  towards  the  end  of  1816  Young  passes  the 
following  jndgment  upon  this  book  in  regard  to  its  relation  to  the 
Kosetta  inscriptions  i- — 

'^I  have  only  spent  litemllj  five  minutes  in  looking  over  Cham- 
poUion*  turning,  by  means  ui  tho  index,  to  the  parts  where  he  has 
quoted  tlio  inscnption  of  l*OHetta.  Ho  follows  Akorhbtd  blindly, 
with  scarcely  any  acknowledgment.  But  be  certainly  Las  picked 
out  tho  sense  of  a  few  passages  in  the  inficriptiort  by  mtiuis  of  Alter- 
blrnVs  investigations — altliough  in  fonr  or  tivo  Coptic  words  wliirli  ho 
pretends  to  have  found  in  it,  ho  is  wrtjug  in  all  but  one — and  that  is 
n  very  short  and  a  very  obvitme  one.  Mti  trandation  is  priuftd ;  it 
is  anontfmowf^  and  vnist  f*n'  mme  lime  remain  no  ;  hut  ever^kody  who^e 
affprobalian  ia  worth  havintj  will  know  the  autltur,*^ 

Our  neighbours,  tho  French,  have  been  always  fond,  perhaps 
riglitly  fond,  of  naiional  glory,  not  only  in  military  uuttters,  but 
nXho  in  science  and  literatnro.  They  rallied  rtMmd  ChanipuUitm. 
Even  De  Sacy,  who  had  previonnly  warned  Young  against  him^ 
eventually  joined  in  tho  geiierul  pman*  Arngo  alsti,  who,  in  n^gard 
to  tlie  <  optica!  discoveries  of  Yoimg  had  behaved  so  bono  urn  bly, 
delivered  an  Elogo  of  Young,  founded,  according  to  Peacock,  on 
the  most  imperfect  and  narrow  views  of  tho  case.  In  fact,  patriot- 
ism canio  into  play,  whero  cosmopoIitaniRm  ougbt  to  have  betm 
supreme.  Amgo  seeks  to  make  out  tliat  Young  stitnds  in  tho  same 
relation  to  Cbampolliiin  as  Hookc,  in  regaid  to  tlie  doctrine  of  inUsr- 
forenc4is,  stands  to  Young.  This  is  certainly  a  Imhl  comparison.  If, 
as  observed  by  Yonng*6  editor,  Arago  had  gone  as  far  back  as  Zo 
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the  compuison  might  h*ye  been  just  Aiago  himaelf  giTes  hii 
reasons  for  entering  the  controrersy,  and  they  are  these: — ^^qne 
I'interpr^tation  des  hi^roglyphes  ^eyptiens  est  I'lme  des  plus  beUee 
deconvertes  de  notre  si^e  ;  que  Young  a  Ini-mSme  mdl^  mon  ncni 
anx  discussions  dont  elle  a  M  I'objet ;  qn'ezaminer  enfin,  si  la  Franoe 
pent  pr^tendre  ^  oo  nonyean  titre  de  gloire,  e'est  agrandir  la  mission  que 
je  remplis  en  ce  moment,  e'est  faire  acte  de  bon  citoyen.  Je  stis 
d'ayance  tont  ce  qa'on  tronyera  d'^troit  dans  oes  sentimens;  je 
n'ignore  pas  qne  le  cosmopolitisme  a  son  bean  cdte ;  mais  en  y^t^  de 
quel  nom  ne  poarrais-je  pas  le  stigmatiser  si  lorsqne  tontes  leg 
nations  yoisines  ^nnm^rent  ayeo  bonhenr  les  d^oonyertes  de  lenrs 
enfans,  il  m'^tait  interdit  de  chercher  dans  oette  enceinte  mSme 
parmi  des  confreres  dont  je  ne  me  permettrai  pas  de  blesser  la  modest^, 
la  preuye  qne  la  Franoe  n'est  pas  d^g^neree,  qn'elle  anssi  apporte 
chaqne  annee  son  glorienx  contingent  dans  le  yaste  d^pot  des  con- 
naissances  bnmaines." 

The  Copley  medal  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London  had  been 
awarded  to  Arago  in  1825,  and  on  the  30th  of  Noyember  of  that 
year,  on  handing  oyer  the  medal  to  the  gentleman  deputed  to  receive 
it,  Sir  Humphry  Dayy,  then  President  of  the  Society,  had  used  the 
following  words : — *^  Fortunately  science,  like  that  nature  to  which  it 
belongs,  is  neither  limited  by  time  nor  by  space.  It  belongs  to  the 
world,  and  is  of  no  country  and  no  age."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj 
that  I  prefer  the  sentiment  of  Dayy  to  that  of  Arago. 

Still,  eyen  in  France,  Toung  did  not  lack  defenders.  M.  de 
Parayey,  Inspecteur  de  TEcole  Boyale  Polytechnique,  for  example, 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  a  letter  dated  February  1835,  six  years  after  Young's  death  :— 
**  II  y  admira  la  science  ayec  laquelle  M.  le  Docteur  Young  avail 
r^tabli  la  chronologic  des  Bois  d'Egypte,  ne  commen9ant  leur  serie 
qu'ti  la  XYIII  dynastie  de  Manethon,  en  regardant  les  series  ante- 
rienres  comme  inadmissibles ;  resultats  auxquels  des  trayaux  tont 
dififerents  ayoient  egalemcnt  conduit  M.  de  Parayey :  et,  en  ontre,  il 
jugca.  et  il  juge  encore,  que  le  premier  il  ontroit  d'une  maniere 
plausible  et  sure  dans  Tinterpretation  des  hieroglyphes,  fcmmismfd 
ainsi  a  M,  ChampolUon  lejeune  une  defsans  laquelle  ce  dernier  Wavroil 
jamais  pu  arriver  aux  resultats  imporiants  et  curieux  que  depuis  il  a 
ohtenu" 

In  the  same  sense,  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  writes  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Champollion,  and  his  chiyalrous 
defender  against  the  assaults  made  upon  him  after  his  death.  After 
speaking  of  him  as  the  kindler  into  a  flame  of  the  spark  obtained  bj 
Young,  he  continnes  thus : — **  Had  Champollion  been  disposed  to 
give  more  credit  to  the  yaluo  and  originality  of  Dr.  Young's  re- 
seurclios,  and  to  admit  that  the  real  discoyery  of  the  key  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics, which  in  his  dexterous  hand  preyed  so  useful  in  unlocking 
tboso  treasures,  was  the  result  of  his  [Young's]  labours,  he  would  un- 
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questionably  bavo  incrensed  his  own  reputation,  witliout  making  any 
6acri:fice.**     In  another  placo,  Wilkinson  remarks,  in  rc^gard  to   thai 
rea^ling  of  tho  hieroglyphics,   "  that  Dr.  Young  gave  the  first  ide 
and  proof  of  their  alphabetic  foroe,  which  was  6Ton  fur  some  time 
after  doubted  by  ChampoUion*" 

Peacock  speaks  with  wondering  admiration  of  the  modesty  and 
forbearance  which  he  invariahly  showed  in  regard  to  Champollion.  Ho 
complained  a  little,  but  he  throws  no  doul)t  or  insinuation  upon  the 
Frencbnian^B  honour.  He  confines  himself  ex clusively  to  bis  published 
writings,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  loads  of  labour  wbich  biy 
np>n  his  shelveB  nn published.  Peacock  complains,  and  justly  complains, 
of  tho  unfairness  of  comparing  the  Champollion  of  1824  with  the  Young 
of  1810.  Young  was  tho  initiatory  genius.  He  gave  Champollion  the 
key,  which  he  used  subsequently  with  that  masterly  skill  and  sagacity  J 
i¥hioh  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious.  But  Peacock  emphatically^ 
affirms  that,  while  Champollion  passed  over  Young*6  special  researches 
in  connection  with  the  papyri  of  Grey  and  Cassati^  be  affirms  with 
equal  emphasis  that  whatever  principle  of  discovery  had  been  per- 
ceived and  established  or  made  known,  is  appropriatofl  without 
aoknowlodgment,  and  the  dates  which  wouhi  have  proved  the  unques- 
tionable  priority  of  Dr,  Young  are  carefully  suppressed.  No  oppor- 
tunity is  lost  of  bringing  preeminently  before  the  reader  whateve 
error  ho  may  have  committed,  vrith  a  view  of  showing  not  only  ^ 
(Champollioa's)  own  superiority,  but  his  entire  independence  and 
originality. 

The  Dean  of  Ely  obviously  felt  very  sore  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Young.  "  It  is  not  our  oliject,"  be  says,  "  to  underrate 
the  merits  of  tho  great  contributions  which  were  made  by  Cham- 
pollion to  our  kuowledge  of  hieroglyph ical  literature,  l>ut  to  pr^itest 
against  the  perse veriug  injustice  with  which  ho  treated  the  labours  of 
Dr,  Young;  and  we  feel  more  especially  called  upon  to  do  so  in 
consequence  of  finding  that  an  author  like  Bunsen,  occupying  so 
high  a  position  among  men  of  letters,  should  bavo  supporttnl  with 
the  weight  of  his  authority  some  of  the  grossest  of  his  misreiiresenta- 
tioDB."  Peacock  aeknoulLHlges  his  own  obligations  to  tlie  vuluablo 
labours  of  his  friend  Mr.  Leiteh  ;  hot  he  also  claims  t*)  have  pursued 
an  independent  course  by  consulting  the  unpublished  documents  in 
his  posBOSRion,  which  woro  unknown  even  to  him&olf,  nutil  Ije  was 
compelled  to  study  thera  in  connection  with  tho  publications  which 
liad  been  founded  upon  them,  *'lt  was  only,"  ho  says,  "  after  this 
^perusal  that  I  became  fully  aware  how  imperfectly  the  published 
^writings  of  Dr.  Young  represented  either  the  eitent  or  tho  character 
of  his  researches ;  or  Iho  real  progress  ho  had  made  in  the  discovery 
of  phonetic  hieroglyphics  many  years  before  Champollion  had  made 
bis  appeamiiGO  in  the  field/' 
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The  following  LxBCBipnoM,  written  bj  Mr.  Hndaon  Gnmey,  was 
placed  on  a  slab  beneath  the  medallion  by  Sir  Francis  Ghantrey  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  same  inscription,  somewhat  modified,  was 
placed  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  village  chnrch  of  Famborongh,  near 
Bromley,  Kent,  where  the  remains  of  Dr.  Toong  were  deposited  in 
the  vanlt  of  his  wife's  fGonily : — 

SACRED    TO    THE    MEMOBT    OF 

THOMAS  YOUNG,  M.D„ 

FELLOW  AND   FOREIGN  SECRETARY  OF  THE   ROTAL   SOCIETY, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE  ; 

A   MAN   ALIKE  EMINENT 

IN  ALMOST  EVERY   DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  LEARNING. 

PATIENT   OF  UNINTERMITTED  LABOUR, 

ENDOWED  WITH   THE   FACULTY  OF  INTUITIVE   PERCEPTION, 

WHO,   BRINGING  AN   EQUAL   MASTERY 

TO  THE  MOST  ABSTRUSE  INVESTIGATIONS 

OF   LETTERS  AND  OF  SCIENCE, 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED  THE   UNDULATORY  THEORY   OF   LIGHT, 

AND  FIRST  PENETRATED  THE  OBSCURITY 

WHICH  HAD   VEILED  FOR  AGES 

THE  HIEROGLYPHICS  OF  EGYPT. 

ENDEARED  TO   HIS  FRIENDS   BY   HIS   DOMESTIC   VIRTUES, 
HONOURED  BY  THE  WORLD  FOR  HIS  UNRIVALLED  ACQUIREMENTS, 
HE   DIED   IN   THE   HOPES  OF   THE   RESURRECTION   OF   THE   JUST. 


BORN  AT   MILVERTON,   IN  SOMERSETSHIRE,   JUNE   IStH,   1773, 

DIED   IN   PARK  SQUARE,   LONDON,  MAY    IOTH,    1829, 

IN  THE   56th  year  OF   HIS  AGE. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  July  6,  1886. 

William  Hugoins,  Esq.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Yioe-President,  in  the 

Chair. 

George  A.  Crawley,  Esq. 

The  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Listitution. 

The  Managers  reported  that  they  had  re-appointed  Professor 
James  Dewar,  M.A.  F.R.S.  as  Follerian  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Pbesents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

rsoM 

The  French  Oooemmeni — Documents  Inedits  snr  rhistoire  de  France  :  Melanges 

Hifltoriquea.    Tome  V.    4to.     1886. 
Negociaiions  Diplomatiques  de  la  France  a^ec  la  ToBcane.    Tome  YI.    4to. 

1886. 
Aoeademia  dei  Lincei,  Beale,  Boma — Atti,  Serio  Quarta;  RendicontL    Vol.  IL 

Fa«c.  10,  11.    8vo.     1886. 
American  Philotophical  Siocw/y— Proceedings,  No.  122.    8vo.    1886. 
Antiquarieny  Society  o/"— Aruhroologia,  Vol.  XLIX.  Part  2.    4to.     1886. 
AUronomeal  Society,  jBoyal— Monthly  Notices,  Vol.  XLVI.  No.  7.    8?o.     1886. 
Hankers,  Institute  of—Journal,  Vol.  VII.  Piirt  6.    8vo.     1886. 
Belly  RoherU  M.  IK  LL.D.  (the  Author}— The  Forests  of  CJanada.    8vo.     1886. 

Mineral  Resources  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Territories.    8vo.    1886. 
Bemays,  Albert  J.  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  M.R.I.  (the  -4u/Aar)— Notes  on  Analytical 

Chemistry.     2nd  Edition.     12mo.     1886. 
British  Architects,  Royal  Institute  o/— Proceedings,  1885-6,  Nos.  17,  18.    4to. 
British  Museum  (Natural  History)— C&taXogne  of  Birds.    Vol.  XL    870.  1886. 
Illustrations  of  Lepidoptera  Uetemcera.    Part  VI.    4to.    1886. 
Catalogue  of  Fossil  Mammalia.     Part  III.    870.     1886. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Meteorites.    8vo.     1886. 
Brymnerj  DougUu,  Esq.  (the  Archivist) — Report  on  Canadian  Archives,  1885. 

8vo.     1886. 
Chemical  Society— J oumsl  for  June,  1886.     8vo. 
Civil  Engineers*  Intiitution—WmMi&A  of  Proceedings,  VoL   LXXXIV.    8vo. 

1885-6. 
ComuHill  Polytechnic  Soriety  Royal— Fifty -third  Annual  Report.    8?o.    188i!l. 
Crisp,  Frank,  Esq.  LL.B.  F.LJ:i.  ike.  M.R.I,  (the  Editor)— Journal  of  the  Royal 

Microscopical  Society,  Series  II.  Vol.  VI.  Part  3.  8vo.  1886. 
East  India  Association— Journal,  Vol.  XVIII.  No.  4.  8yo.  1886. 
Euryt  Lord  (the  Author)^The  Laity  and  Cburoh  Reform.    8vo.    1886. 
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Ediion — Amatenr  Photog^pher  for  June,  1886.    4ta 

American  Journal  of  Science  for  June,  1886.    8to. 

Analyst  for  June,  1886.    8vo. 

Athennum  for  June,  1886.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  June,  1886.    4to. 

Engineer  for  June,  1886.    foL 

Engineering  for  June,  1886.    foL 

Horological  Journal  for  June,  1886.    8to. 

Iron  for  June,  1886.    4to. 

Nature  for  June,  1886.    4to. 

Revue  Scientifique  for  June,  1886.    4to. 

Telegraphic  Journal  for  June,  1886.    8va 

Zoophilist  for  June,  1886.    4to. 
Franklin  Institute— J oumal.  No.  726.    8yo.    1886. 

General  Medical  Council— Second  Report  of  Statistical  Committee.    8to.    1886. 
Geographical  Society^  i/oyaZ— Proceedings,  New  Series,  VoL  YIII.    No.  6.    8to. 

1886. 
GeorgoJUi  Beale  Aceademior—Ai^X,  Quarta  Serie.    Vol.  VIII.  Disp.  4.    VoL  IX. 

Disp.  1.    8vo.     1885-6. 
Barlem,  SoeiH^  EoOandaise  des  Seiencn— Archives  Neerlandaises,  Tome  XX. 
Liv.  5.    8vo.     1886. 

Liste  Alphab^tique  de  la  Correspondance  de  Hujgens.    4to.     1886. 
Johns  Hopkins  University — Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Fourth 
Series,  No.  6.    8vo.    1886. 

American  Journal  of  Philology,  No.  25.    8vo.    1886. 

University  Circular,  Nos.  49,  50.    1886. 
Ministry  of  Pubiie  Works,  i^ofiw— Giomale  del  G^enio  Civile,  Serie  Quarta, 

Vol.  VI.  No.  4.    8vo.    And  Disegni.    foL    1886. 
Numismatic  Society — Chronicle  and  Journal,  1886,  Part  1.    8va 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain — Joomal,  June,  1886.    8vo. 
Photographic  Soeiety-^Jomnal,  New  Series,  Vol.  X.  No.  8.    8vo.    1886. 
Rol)ert8'Austm,  W,  Chandler,  Esq.  F.R,S.  Af.jB.I.— Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy 

Master  of  the  Mint,  1880-5.    8vo. 
Boyal  Dublin  Sor/eiy— Transactions,  Vol.  III.  Nos.  7-10.    4to.     1885. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.    Parts  7-9 ;  Vol.  V.  Parts  1,  2.    8vo.     1885-6. 
Boyal  Society  of  London — Proceedings,  No.  243.    8vo.     1886. 
Smithnoni»n  Institutiony  Washington — Annual  Report  for  1884.     8vo.     1885. 
Society  of  i4ris— Journal,  June,  1886.    8vo. 
Telegraph  Engineers^  Society  q/"— Journal,  No.  61.    8vo.     1886. 
United  Service  Institution,  Boyal— Journal,  No.  134.    8vo.     1886. 
Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gewerhfleisses  in  Preussen — ^Verhandlungen,  1886 : 

Heft  5.    4to. 
Vemon-Harcourt,  L.  F.  Esq.  M.A.  (the  Author) — Blasting  Operations  at  Hell 

Gate,  New  York.     (Inst.  Civil  Engrs.  Proc.  LXXXVp    8vo.     1886. 
Vienna — Naturhistorischen  Ho/museums — Annalen.  Band  I.  No.  2.  4to.  Wien  5, 

1886. 
Zoological  Society — Proceedings,  1886,  Part  1.    8vo. 
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tl  GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  November  1,  1886. 
HxuRT  PoLLooK,  E»q,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President,  in  ibe  Chiiir. 


Charles  Witham  Herbert,  Esq. 
Artbiu"  Lasenby  Liberty,  E&c^* 


were  electe<l  Members  of  the  Royal  lustittition. 

The  PB181NT9  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  tbanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 


The  Governor-General  of  India — Geological  Survey  of  India,    Recordflf  Vol  XDC. 
Part  3. 
Memoirs:  IWiDODtologia  Indica.    Ber.  X.  Vol  lY.  PttH  1. ;  Ber,  XIV.  Vol.  I. 
Part  3|  Faaov  6,    4to,    1886. 
The  Seeretarif  of  StaU^  for  India — Great  Trigouometrical  8urfey  of   India, 

Sytiopticftl,  Vol  XHI.  A,     4to.    1886, 
Tlttf  Lorih  of  /A<!  AdmiraUy— On  envfich  ObfiorvatioTie  for  1884,     4to.     1886, 
Grt^Dwich  SfK^tn>wco[jir  nml  Pliototrmpliic  Reaultti,  1884.     4 to,     1886, 
OliaervaliniiH  uf  tht,^  Great  Comet,  IS82,  II,     4to.     1886. 
Cnixj  Mt'iiiimn  Obii^rviilinn*,  1879-1H8I.    8vo. 
Miniitrit  of  Pi(^*^i>   Wi*rkn,  Uome—G\orn»le  del  Genio  Civile,      St?no  Qtiarta. 

Vol.  VI.  NoH.  ^-*y.     Bvo,    And  Di^giii.     foL     18*^0. 
Aeeademia  del  Lin^ci,  Efitde^  Roma — Atti,  Scri©  Qojirta;  Rcndioontt     Vol  II, 
Faac,  12,  13,  14  ;  Vol.  II.  2  •  Someatrts  Fosc  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.    8vo.     1880, 
Memrvrie  dfella  C\uBm^  dl  Scienzo  Momli,  Sl«*riche  e  Filologi^U©,    Sorio  S*, 

Vol.  XII.    4to.     1884. 
Memorie  dftlla  Cl)iii«e  di  Science  Fi^tiche,  Matematiche  e  Naturali,     Bene  3% 
Vols.  XVm.  XIX. :  8erie  4*,  Vol  11.     4to.     1884-5. 
Acadmnp  of  Natural  Seietice$t  FftiYfMWfjiftia— Procoediogi,  1886,  Part  I  8vo.  188H, 
Amtimam  Jioyoi  Sttckitf  of  Jioo^y— Bijdragen  tot  de  Dierkuiide,  All.  I'A    4 to. 

1886>. 
AnHqmarie*^  Society  o/^-Prooeedinga,  Vol  XI,  Noa  1,  2.    Kvd.    1886. 
Armaeh  ObeervtUorg—Bec^nd  Armagh  Cateilogue  of  3300  Stars  for  1875.    8va 

1886. 
Aeiaiic  Soeietf  of  Bengal-^onnail,  Vol  LV,  Part  U  Noa  1,  2 ;  Part  2,  Nos.  1,  2. 
8vo.    1886, 
ProceediugB,  1886,  No*.  1-7.    8va 
AnaUe  8oei^,  iZoyciI— JoutohI  Vol  XVIII.  Parts  3,  4.    8vo.     1886. 
Aiirmiffmieal  Soeietif,  /^^-yfli— Montldy  Noticea,  Vol  XL VI.  Nog,  8,  9.    8¥o,    1 886, 
itwriiraitan  Mumunu  Si/dw^y — CabLloguo  of  EcbiDodenuutiif  Pari  1.    8vo,     1885, 
BoiOMra*  Imiiiuk!  ci/->JourDal  Vol  VII.  Part  7.    8vo.     1886. 
Ba§d  Nahi/rf&nehende  Oe»elUchaft—Y eTh&ndlungm,   8to  Tlieil,  Ueft  1.    8vo, 

1886, 
Bi-hiik^,  EmtJ,  K»q,  (ihe  jlirfA^nr)— Physician  and  Voice  Trainer,    8vo,     1886, 
Britith  Ardtiteclt,  /foj^l  Inaiiiuie  a/— Procoodlug^  1885-6,  No.  19;  1886-7,  No,  1. 
4  to. 
TranBatftiona,  Vol,  II,    4to.     1886, 
Kaleiidar,  1886,    8vo, 
Vol.  XI.    (No.  80.) 
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Brituh  AMtociation  for  Uui  AdvanoemmU  0/ iSbtciice— Report  of  Meeting  at  Aber- 
deen, 1885.    8m     188tj, 

Canadian  EooFuomica.    8?o.    1885. 
Brititk  Miueum  (Natural  Hi^tor}/) — Oiitalogiie  of  tbe  Bla&toidoa.    4 to.     1S86. 

Guide  to  Galleriea  of  Geology  and  PaJeontologj.    8?o.     1886. 
Chemical  Sticiety — J<>umftl  for  Jnly-Oct,  1886.     8vo* 
Chiie^  Oj^ina  Central  Mtteorohjica — AnDuario,  1886.     8vo.     Nob,  1,  2. 
Civil  Enginetrg*  Lisliiuiion — Miuut«3  of  Prooeediogs,  Vola.  LXXXV.  LXXXYI. 

8vo.'    1885-6, 
CJmwal  SocMy^Tr&nmctiouik,  Vol  XIX.     8vo.     1886. 
Coldm  Club'-G.  W.  Jlwiley.     Keeiprocity  Ctuze,     12mo.    1881. 

Hon.  G.  0.  Brodrick.    Ruronu  nf  English  Land  System.    12mo.    1883. 

W.  E'  Baster.     Oiir  Lund  LavTg  ot  tlie  Paet.     12mo.     1885. 

Sir  li.  JIdllet     Natmrird  Income  an*l  Taxation.     12mo.     1885. 

E.  R,  FetiTce-Edgcurabe.     Po|>ular  Fallacies  regarding  Trade  and  Foreign 
Duties.     r2mo.     1885. 

Sir  R.  Torrf^na.    Tranafor  of  Laud  by  Registration.    12mo.     1885. 
A.  Mongredien.    Trude  Depression.     12mo.    1885. 

— — — —^ —    Free  Trade  and  English  Commert'e.     12rao.     1885. 

Westr^rn  Farmer  of  America,     Itirao,     1886. 

W.  Birkmyre.     The  India  Council.     12rao.     1885. 

Secretary  of  8tato  for  India  in  Ci>unciL     12mo.    1886. 

J.  E.  T.  Rogers.    Lr>ctil  TuiiatioQ.     ]2rao.     1886. 

F.  C.  Monttigue.  Old  Poor  Law  and  New  S^^tcialism,  r2mo.  1886. 
C.  B.  Sftlvin.  The  Crown  Coloniea  of  Great  Britain.  12mo.  1886. 
R.  Gowiug.     Richard  Colidun.     12mo.     1886, 

CdUnc,  Lmiis,  Enq.  (the  Author) — The  Ad vtr timers'  Gtiarrlian,  Ko.  3,    8vo.    1S86. 
Crisp,  Frank,  Em,  LL.B.  F.LS.  &c,  MM  J,  (fhe  Editor)— J  oiimul  of  Ihe  R^iyai 

lificroiicoiiical  Soeiely,  Stries  II.  Vol.  VL  Purta  4,  ii.     8vo.     iS86. 
JktXT  tiocieti  de  £orda—B iiUetina,  2**  Serie»  Onzieme  Auntie,  2*  and  3*  Trimeatre. 

8vo.    1886. 
Devomhire  Amjeiaiion  ftir  the  Advanmment  0/  Science^  Literature^  and  Art^-^ 
Report  and  Transaoticma,  Vol  XVIIL     8vo.     1886. 

The  DevonabijTj  Domesday,  Part  X    Hvix     1886. 
East  India  A>tmrial ion— J onvtiul.  Vol.  XVUI.  Nos.  5*  G.     870.     1886. 
Edinburgh^  Royal  Obgermtory — Astronomical  ObdervaUnnSj  1877-188G»  Vol.  XV. 
4to.     18H6. 

E'Jr^ort— American  Jonrnal  of  Science  for  July-OcL  1886.    8va 

Analyst  for  July-Oct  188*1,     8?o, 

AthenftJiim  for  July-Oct,  1886,     4tn. 

Chemical  New«  for  Jnly-Oct,  1886,    4to. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  for  Jnly-OcL  1886.     8vo. 

Engineer  for  July-Oct.  1886.     fol, 

Engine^^ring  for  July-Oct.  1886,     fnl, 

Horological  Jourmd  for  July-Uci,  1886, 

lodiutried  for  JnlyOet,  1886.     fol. 

Iron  for  Julv-Oct.  1886.    4to. 

Nature  for  July-Opt.  18S6.    4to. 

RoTue  Bcientinque  for  July-Oct.  1SS6. 

Teloffraphio  Jonrnnl  for  Jnlv-Oct,  1886. 

Zoophilist  for  Jnly-Oct.  1886,     4to. 
EUi»,    Williati^  E»q.  FJLA,S.  (the  AufhoT^^Bnet  Historical  Account  of  the 

Baromeler,     (Jonm.  of  Meteorological  Society,  Xll.)    Svo.     1886. 
Florence,  Bihliohm  Nazionah-  t'e/i^rfi/*;— Bulletiuo,  Num.  1  to  15.    8vo.     1886. 
FraiiUin  InMlinh'^hmn\^\  Noa.  727,  728,  729.     8to.     1886. 
Geographknl  S(jcid%  Royal — Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  Noa.  7-10. 

8to.     1886. 
Geological  S(*ciety — Quarterly  Journal ^  No.  167.     8?o,     1886. 
Ovotogical  Smiety  of  irdamlj  i?o^f— Journal,  Vol,  XVII.  Part  L     8iro.     1886. 


8iro. 
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Ghugaw  Phihtophieal  Society— Pnxsoedinga,  Vol.  XYII.    8vo.     1886. 
IfamiUon  AaMcmtion — Jotirntil  and  Proecediogs,  Vol.  I,  Part  2.     8vo.     1885. 
UnTlem  8oei(kS  BiMmulaim  des  ScienccM — Archive*  Ntierlaadaiaea,  Tomo  XXI* 

Liv.  1.     8vo.     IKHG. 
Iron  and  Steel  Jnntitute — .Toumftl,  1886,  Na  1.     8vol 

JabUmowak^§ehe  Ge^dUdmfi,  Leiitzig,  Furjii^tVA^— Preiiisehrift,  No,  26.  8to,  1886, 
Joktu  Hi^kins  VnivertUy--Stiiaie»  ia  Hbkiriual  and  PoLiticul  Beiuncut  FouiUi 
Series,  Nos.  7,  8,  d.    8to.     1S86. 
Univirsity  Cm-ular,  No.  5L     4to.     1886. 
American  CbecuicAl  Journul,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  4.    8?o,    1886* 

nean  Sacktu^Joumul,  Nna,  114, 115,  Ilti,  145,  146,  147,  15L    8vo.     1886. 
TfaDjactiona,  2nd  Series :  Zoology,  YoL  U.  Purta  VA  15,  H>,  17 ;  Vol.  UL  Part  4, 
€ta     1885-6. 
^■Jdvermdgej  FrofeMtor  A.  F.U.S,  (tlie  Author) — Addreaa  to  Bojal  Booieiy  of  Now 
I         South  WJes.    8m     1886. 

Madrid  Uo%fal  Acadtrnjf  of  Smences — Reviata:  Tome  XXI.  Not.  7,  8,  9;  Toma 
XXIL  No.  L     8vo.     1886. 

iter  Steam  Vser»  At0oeiaiimt — ^Boiler  £xplofi£oDB  Aoi,  1882.     BoArd  of 
Trnile  Eeporta,  Nos.  87-129*    foi     1886. 

UidV€r9idad  de  Sto  7ofiiaJ->Diflotmo  por  M.  L.  Hemflndo.    4to.    1836. 
al  Efufkmn*  Int^utim—PtoomdrngB,  1886,  No.  2.    8vo. 
tmd  €mrur^(d(d  Soddf,  Boyol— PfooeediDgs,  Now  Sericfl,  No.  IS.    8yo. 
1886. 
TrauHiiotions,  Vol.  LXIX.    Sto.    1886. 
^tUtorvh^h^  Oj?ke— MoDthly  WL'titlier  Report  for  Feb,  1886.    4to. 

ObaurvaLioUM  of  the  luitifmitloua]  Polar  Expeditionu,  1882-3.     Fort  Eae. 

1886. 
leietw6logiml  Socidyt  i?o|/a?— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  59,    8vo,     1886. 
Meteorological  Record,  No.  21.     8vo.     1886. 
Middlemx  Hoi|H/a/-Rt>pr,rtti  for  1884.     8vo.     1886. 
North  of  England  Inditute  of  Mining  aiid  Me^kaniaal  Engineert — TniUBactioikSp 

Vol.  XXXV.  Part  3.     8vo,     18WJ. 
Numinmaiie  Sof-Utif — CJ»ronicle  and  Journal,  1880,  Fart  2.    8vo. 
Qd4miologieal  SocUijf  of  Grmi  lirUain—TtnimmiiotiM,  VoL  XVIII.  No.  8,     New 
8ifk&    Svow    1886. 
^«Ty,  lUc.  8.  /.  F^M.  (ihe  liilibr)— Beaults  of  Meteorological  and  Mtiguetical 
Obeervfttiona,  1885.     Pimo.     1886. 
Fhannattuiiml  Socirttj  of  Great  Briiain — Journal,  July-Oct  1886.    8vo. 
Fhipnon^  Dr.  T,  Zr.  (y/w  Author) — Outliuctf  of  a  New  Atomic  Theory.    (BritlBh 

Association;)     4  to.     188^ 
Ffwtographic  ^iety — Jourual,  New  Series,  Vol.  X.  No.  9;  Vol.  XI.  No*  I.    Sfo. 

\Hm. 
Fhjf*ical  Society  of  Landvn—FrocGediBgB,  Vol  VI 11.  Part  1.    8vo.     1886. 
Fopoff,  Constantine,  Eaq,  {th^  ZVaiMiotor)— What  I  BolieTe,     By  Leon  Toktui. 
8vo.     1885. 

demie  der  WiuemdktfUn—Siizm^ghenchie,  I,'XXXIX.     8vo. 
1Sbo> 
Eaddife  Obterraicfy — Radcliffe  Obeenmtiona  for  1883,    8vo.    1886. 
Jiichardion,  B.  W.  MJX  FM.S.  {the  Authory-The  Aiiclepiad,  Vol.  lU.  Nob,  11,  12. 

8vo.     18«0. 
Moffoi  CollegB  of  Surgmmi  of  Englat^d—C&londia^  1886,    8to, 
Boyal  8odtt]f  of  I^nuioTi— Philotiopbical  TranjiaotionB,  Vol.  CLXXVI,  Part  2. 
4to.     1880. 
Proct'odingft,  Noa.  244,  245,  246.    8vo.     1886. 
8awrheck^  A.  Esq.  {the  Author)— Pricea  of  Commoditiea  and  the  Precious  Mobdii, 

(Jonm.  of  eUtistical  Sooioty.)    Svo.     1 886. 
Sa^cm  Societjf  of  Scieneei^  Rogtd—rhiMogbich-Hig^  Claiwsc:  Berichtc,  1886, 

No.  K    8?o. 
Muthemftti«ohe-PhyBiflchG  CloMc:  Berichto,  1886-    Sfo. 
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Sidmiologiedl  8oei«hf  of  Japan— TmumkciionB,  VoL  IX.  Part  2.     Sto.     1886. 

Soa'fly  of  ^rt«— Journal,  J ulv-Oot.  1880.     8vo. 

SUiiintiail  Sormty-'JmirnRl  Vol.  XLIX.  Parts  2,  3.    8vo,     1686. 

Cuialoguoof  the  Libriiry.    Index,    4to.     1886. 
8t  Petertbtmrg,   Acndtmie  des  Scienoci—M^moiieB,  Tome  XXXIII.  Nob.  6,  7,  8; 

Tome  XXXIV.  Nos.  1-4.    4to.    1886. 
Tdegmph  Engiiieeri^  Soeusbf  o/— Joiirnftl,  Noa.  62,  63.    8vo.     1886, 
TMo  foiiFerjirtT/— Calendar  der  Mediciniachen  Fakult&t,  1883-4,    8vo.     1885. 
Uniled  Service  ingtitutim,  i?&ynl— Journal,  No,  1B5.     8vo.     1886. 
United  Stat4^  GeoUxfical  /?un7«-j/— Bullutina,  Noa.  24-26.     8vo.     1885. 

Monograph  IX,     -Ito.     1885, 

Fifth  Annofll  Eoj^oTt,  1883-4.     4ti>.     1885. 
Uptal  UuivereHy—Bulltiin  Meo^uel  de  rObaervfttoira,  VoL  XVII.    4to,     1885. 

Nova  Acta,  6«r.  IIL  Vol  XIIL  Fasc.  1,    4to.    1686. 
VereifiB  zur  Beftfrderung  d^4  GewerbJUdMet  in  Pnmnm — Verhflndlungcn,  1886: 

Heft  6,  7,    4to. 
Victoria  Imiiltiie—Jowm^],  No.  78.    8vo.     1886, 

Vi4!ioria  Ea^l  CoTOmi*<ionerii— Illuatratod  Handbonk  of  Victoria.    4lo.     1886. 
YorMirf  Arduvolofjkul  and  TopoyrapMetd  Jswoiaiion — Joiifnal,  Part  36.     8vo. 

1H86. 
Zodogi^  Society  ^¥r(M^eedmgA,  1886,  Pnrta  2,  3,    8vo. 

Twmaactiotta,  Vul.  XII.  Part  3,    4to.     188G. 


GENEEAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  December  6, 1886, 

Hkkey  Pollook,  lle4|,  Treasiirer  and  Yioe-President,  in  the  Cliair. 

Mra.  Landor  Branton, 

l^honms  Buzsmrd,  M  D.  F.R.C*P. 

Tim  Bight  Hoii.  Lord  Thurluw,  F.E.S, 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Tweedio, 

were  elected  Membera  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 


With  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Managers  read  at  the  previous 

meeting,  a  Eeeolution  was  nnanimonBly  pasecd  authorizing  the  Sale 
of  a  part  of  the  New  Three  per  Cent.  CensoL?  or  ConBole  belonging  to 
and  etanding  in  the  name  of  the  Bojal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
sufficient  to  raise  a  sum  of  not  exceeding  £2000  caeh. 

The  Speoial  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  John  P, 
¥carficld,  Y^q*  M,2iJ.  for  bis  valuable  present  of  a  Tuiuing  Lathe* 
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The  following  Lecture  ArraDgements  were  aanounced : 

Pbofksob  Dewab«  M.A.  F«R.S.  MM.L  Biz  Lectures  (adapted  to  a  Juvenile 
Auditory)  on  The  Chkmibtrt  of  Light  and  Photookaphy,  On  Bee.  28 
iTuetdaif),  Dec.  EO,  1886;  Jmn,  I,  4.  G,  8,  1887. 

PnorBS^ii  Akthfr  Gamqex,  M-D,  F.R.S.  EleTon  Lectures  on  Tub  Fvhctjov 
or  Bespuiation.     Un  Tue^dayg,  Jan.  18  to  March  29, 


^ 


I  A.  W.  RecKEB,  MA.  F.K.S.  j*f,J?.  J,    Five  Leotnres  on  MoLBcroLAit 
rosCTt.    On  Thunda^t,  Jan.  2^,  27,  Feb.  3,  10,  17. 

EDMinrD  Qqbo,  Esq,  M.A.    Throo  Ijeetureu  on  Tub  Cbiticb  of  th»  Age  op 
AjfN«.    Ou  Tkandatft,  Fth.  *i4,  March  3,  10. 

pBorsssoB  F.  Max  BltixEn,  MA.  LL.D.    Tbree  Lectures  on  Tax  Sciknoi 
OF  Tbocgbt,     On  Thurtdayf,  Blarcli  17,  24»  3J, 

Carl  ARMBRrFTER,  Esq.    Five  Lecturtg  on  Modebf  Cqmfoskbs  op  Classical 
Song.    On  Saiurdatjs,  Jan.  22,  2U,  Feb.  5,  12,  VJ. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Rayleiod,  MA.  D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.8.  M,ILL    Six 
Lectures  on  Souxd.    On  SaturdQtfSt  Feb.  26,  Marcb,  5,  12, 19,  2ti. 

The  PBKgKNTa  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  luid  on  the 
table}  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  retnrned  for  the  mime,  riz. : — 


The  Govtrmor-General  of  Jwrft a— GiMjlogical  Survey  of  Indiit.    Reoordi^  Vol.  XIX. 
Part  4.     8to.     1886, 

Metooire:  F&lnMntologialndiea,    8er.  X.  Vol.  IV.  Purt  2.    4 to.    1886. 
The  CttrptmHion  of  the  OUvof  Ixmdim — Deecriplive  Acctmut  of  tbu  Guildhall  of 

the  Citv  of  London.     By  J,  E.  Price,     fol.     1K86. 
AgrirnUural  Socittif  of  England^  Hoijal^Jaums},  Second  Series,  Vol,  XXIL 

Part  2.     Hvo,     18KG. 
Band^^  Imtiftiie  o/— Jiiiimftl,  Vol.  \ai,  Fitrt  H.     8vo.     1886. 
BifW^ham  Philiisophiral  Soeiettj — Proctetltn^B,  Vol.  V.  Part  1.     8vo.     188t». 
Briti»h  v4rcAiY<'<?<^,  Eitjai  InBtitnU  o/— Procefdiogs,  1886-7,  Noa.  2,  3.     4to. 
Chemical  iSocictif — Jnumal  for  Nuv.  1880.     8vo. 
Eb^n,  Frofesmr  W.  {the  ^u^/ior)— La  Go  utter  «i  Nature  et  sou  Traitument 

Traduction  du  E.  ChBinburtl    8vo.     Pariit,  ISH6. 
Edttorit—AmeTicnu  Journal  of  Hcieuee  for  Nov.  188U.    8vo. 

Aualpt  for  Nov.  1886.    8vo. 

Athfuttjam  for  Not.  1886.     4to. 

Chemicia  News  for  Nov.  1886.    4to. 

Cbemist  and  Druggist  for  Nov.  1886.    4to. 

Cbemirts'  and  Druggists*  Dinry  for  1887.    4tn. 

Engineer  for  Nov,  1886.    fol. 

Engineering  for  Nov.  1886.     fol. 

Hoiological  Jonrnal  for  Nov.  1886.     8vo. 

Indnttriei  for  Nov.  1880.    fol. 

Iron  for  Nov.  1886.    4to, 

Nature  for  Nov.  1886.    4to. 

Revue  Sch^ntifleiup  for  Nov.  1886.    4to, 

Telegrupbic  Joimial  for  Nov.  1880.    8vo. 

Zooiihiliut  for  Nov.  1886.    4to. 
FraHkUn  inj»i*7u<^ -Journal,  No.  73L    8vo.     1886. 
Geoffraphicat  Society^  i%fli- Proceedings,  New  SericSp  Vol*  VllL  Nti,  iU    8vo* 
1886. 

Supplementary  Papers,  Vol  L  Part  3.    8va    1880. 
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Otohifieal  fiboie^— Quarterly  Joaraal,  No.  168.    8vo.    ISBS. 
GeorgofiU  BtaU  Aeeadenna—AUl  Quartii  Beric.    Vol  IX.  Di»p.  2,  3.    Svo.    lS8<i.j 
JoAn«  ^opHiM  [7r»«ar«i%— SludJes  in  Htatorical  and  Political  Science,  Fourth | 
Series,  No.  10.    8vo,     188G. 
XJnivoraity  Circrilur,  Nn,  52.     4to.     1880. 
Americftu  Chemical  Joaraal,  VoL  VIII.  No.  5.    8vo.    1886. 
Lce^   Henry.   Em,    M.EJ.    (the  Auttufr)—Tapetnm    Lttcidttui.       (Medioo-Ch 

Tmna.  LXIX.)    8vo.     1886. 
Linnran  Safety — Journal^  No.  126.     8to.     1886. 

Muryhiid  Mt^diml  und  Chirunjical  Faculty— TmnmciiowA^  188f{.     8vo. 
Mauritiut  Uoyal  Society  of  Aria  and  Sciences — TnmMactious,  Vols.  XL  to  XVII 

8vo.     188H-G. 
MdforolfKjiml  O/ft'ce— Qonrterly  Weather  Report,  1878,  Part  1*    4to.    1886. 
Monthly  Weatlier  VUiport  for  June  1886.     4to.     1886, 
Wet'kly  Weafh(  r  Heprrf,  Vol  TIL  No8.  34  Ut  41.    4to.     1886. 
M^iro/Tologfcal  Sii<^iety,  limjal — Quarterly  Joiiriml^  No,  00.    8?o.     1886. 

Mctoorolngical  Keoord,  No.  22.    8ro.     188G, 
MinMrtf  of  FiifAw  WorlcHf  Eome — Gioroftl©  del  Geoio  Civile,  Seno  QtULrta, 

Vol.  VI.  Nf>H,  7,  8.     8vo.     And  Dise^i.     fol.     18HG. 
New  Sotiih  Walett  D*'p(iHment  of  Mines— Anmm]  Hepirt  for  1885.     foL     1886. 
Nurth  of  ICnglaud  InstittUe  of  Mininff  and  Mechanical  Enmnwr^ — TmnsuclioDS, 

Vol.  XXXV.  Part  4.     8vo.     1886. 
Odo^ntologieal  Society  of  Great  Britain — Transactions,  Vol.  XtX.  No.   1.    New 

Series.     8vo.     J  88t>. 
Pharmaceutical  SSociety  of  Oreat  Britain — Jnuniid,  Nov,  1886.    8vo. 
Fhytiical  Society  o/  Londtm  — ProoeediiigB,  Vol.  VIIL  Part  2,    8vo.     1886. 
Saxon  Socit^yofSdenceM,  iifoj/of— Matlieinatkch-pliysiBehe  Classe :  AbliandlaxiieD, 

Band  XIII.  Nos.  6,  7.    8vo.    1886. 
Sodettf  of  ArtB — Journal,  Nov,  1886.     8vo. 
SL  Feterabourq^  Academic  det  Sciences — Bulletin,  Tom©  XXXI.  No.    2.     4tD» 

1886. 
Teyler  Miufnm^AfQhiyes^  Set.  II.  Vol.  II.  4*^  Purtio.    4to.     1886. 

Cutalogiifi  de  la  Bibliotliwiae,  3",  4%  Liv.    4to.     1886. 
Unitrd  8t.rvic4i  Inslituiian^  Jioijcd^— J omuBA,  No,  136.     8vo.     1886. 
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